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Many books have been written about the history of Arabs, Arabia, Yemen, Oman, the Middle East, and 
Persian Gulf region. Yet none of them have been written in the true spirit of its legendary, prophets, kings, 
and sultans. And none from within the context of its authentic historical achievements, excellence and 
positive influences it had on the civilizations it came into contact with, especially by western scholars and 
historians, who have time and again demonstrated a certain religious and racial bias towards the Arabs in 
general, and the Muslims in particular. 


Therefore, what this book is all about is what the origin and legends of ancient Biblical, Arabian and 
Semitic Kings who were instrumental in shaping the course of modern history & civilizations is all about. It 
covers all aspects of history, behind the mystique, fantacy, fiction, ethos, as well as the prevailing mystical 
and spiritual myths that have shrouded and mystified these legend kings of the ancient ages to modern 
times. With a special emphasis on the human historical, social, spiritual, economical and geographical 
developments, from the first days of creation to the cradle of human civilization and to the last days of 
human existence. 


Preface 


Ancient History of the Region and the Spiritual Legacy 


The First Book of Adam and Eve details the life and times of Adam and Eve after they were expelled from the garden to the time 
that Cain kills his brother Abel. It tells of Adam and Eve’s first dwelling in the Cave of Treasures; their trials and temptations; 
Satan’s many apparitions to them; the birth of Cain, Abel, and their twin sisters; and Cain’s love for his beautiful twin sister, 
Luluwa, whom Adam and Eve wished to join to Abel. Is it possible that Cain is Fuxi and Luluwa is Nawa, the founding Emperor 
and Empress of China in Xian, the original capital of China? 


This book is considered by many scholars to be part of the “Pseudepigrapha” (soo—duh—pig—ruh—fuh). The “Pseudepigrapha” is a 
collection of historical biblical works that are considered to be fiction. Because of that stigma, this book was not included in the 
compilation of the Holy Bible. This book is a written history of what happened in the days of Adam and Eve after they were cast 
out of the garden. Although considered to be pseudepigraphic by some, it carries significant meaning and insight into events of 
that time. It is doubtful that these writings could have survived all the many centuries if there were no substance to them. 


This book is simply a version of an account handed down by word of mouth, from generation to generation, linking the time that 
the first human life was created to the time when somebody finally decided to write it down. This particular version is the work 
of unknown Egyptians. The lack of historical allusion makes it difficult to precisely date the writing, however, using other 
pseudepigraphical works as a reference, it was probably written a few hundred years before the birth of Christ. Parts of this 
version are found in the Jewish Talmud, and the Islamic Koran, showing what a vital role it played in the original literature of 
human wisdom. 


The Egyptian author wrote in Arabic, but later translations were found written in Ethiopic. The present English translation was 
translated in the late 1800’s by Dr. S. C. Malan and Dr. E. Trumpp. They were translated into King James English from both the 
Arabic version and the Ethiopic version which was then published in The Forgotten Books of Eden in 1927 by The World 
Publishing Company. In 1995, the text was extracted from a copy of The Forgotten Books of Eden and converted to electronic 
form by Dennis Hawkins. 


The author of the Book commonly known as The Cave of Treasures called his work The Book of the order of the succession of 
Generations. The families referred to were those of the Patriarchs and Kings of Israel and Judah. The chief aim of the author was 
to show that Christ descended from Adam. He did not accept the genealogical tables which were commonly in use among his 
unlearned fellow Christians, because he was convinced that all the ancient tables of genealogies which the Jews had possessed 
were destroyed by fire, purportedly by the captain of Nebuchadnezzar’s army following the capture of Jerusalem by the Babylon- 
ians. The Levites then set about constructing new tables of genealogies, which both Christians and Arabs regarded as fictitious. 
Was this designed to hide the true lineage from their Babylonian captors or was it done at the behest of their Babylonian masters? 
The Arabs were as deeply interested in the matter as the Christians, for they were descended from Abraham, and they considered 
the genealogy of the descendants of Hagar and Ishmael to be of the utmost importance, and it is due to their earnest desire to 
possess the authentic genealogical tables of their ancestors that we have the Arabic translations of the Cave of Treasures today. 


The Nubians and Egyptians were also interested in such matters, for the former were the descendants of Kh, and the latter the 
descendants of Mizraim, and Ham was the great ancestor of both these nations. And it is clear that Syrian Arabs, Egyptians and 
Abysinians regarded the Cave of Treasures as an authoritative work on their respective pedigrees. 


In the title Cave of Treasures A.K.A. the Book of the Order of the Succession of Generations, there is probably a double allusion 
to a storehouse of literary treasures, and to the famous Cave in which Adam and Eve were made to dwell by God after their 
expulsion from Paradise. Their new home was named the Book of Treasures because of the gold, frankincense, and myrrh that it 
contained. 


The significance of this is enormous, since these were the treasures that the Barones or Wise Magians presented to Jesus at the 
time of his birth. This connects the birth of Jesus with the Birth of the World and the first humans. Just as Adam and Eve was 
presented with these well known healing balms consisting of colloidal gold, frankincense and myrrh so Jesus was given these 
healing balms. Presumably, the Wise Magians of the Barones knew that Jesus would have a need of these healing balms. 


Since their advanced knowledge of cosmology and astrology had brought them to Bethlehem to partake in his birth, they would 
also foresee the crucifixion to come and that he would have a need for these healing agents at the time of the great affliction. Just 
as Adam and Eve had been sacrificed and restored to life through these healing balms and by the Word of the angel, presumably 
referring to healing mantras employed for the purpose, so Jesus would have the same healing agents for the purpose of recovering 
from the crucifixion. The beginning, middle and end of the world are connected by sacrifice, renewal and resurrection of the 
flesh. It represents the completion of a Great Cycle, the Beginning, Middle and End Times. 


The “Cave of Treasures” is Me ‘ath Gazz in Syriac, Ma’ah al-Kan in Arabic, and Ba’a Mazebet in Ethiopian). In the Book of 
Adam and Eve, the first main section is devoted to the subject of the “Cave of Treasures”. 


The Book of Adam and Eve further recounts how Adam and Eve left Paradise and departed for a strange land, where they were 
terrified by the desert landscape consisting of stones and sand. The story further describes how they became “like dead folk”, 
which presumably means they were afflicted by the desert heat and became parched and dry and dehydrated. Then God sent 
Word to them, and He told them that, after five and a half weeks (thought by some commentators to refer to 5,500 years), the 
Lord would come in the flesh and save man. This is believed to refer to the promise of God incarnating in the form of a great 
avatar named Jesus to act as the Saviour of all mankind. The Lord already made this avowal to Adam and Eve in the Garden of 
Eden, when they stood in front of the Tree of the Forbidden Knowledge of Good and Evil. 


The Cave of Treasures is described in the Book of Adam and Eve as being a dark and gloomy place. The cave was described as 
having a huge canopy or awning over it in the form of a huge rock, and when Adam and Eve entered inside they were 
purportedly deeply troubled. The book further recounts how God sent the birds, and beasts, and reptiles to Adam, and ordered 
them to be friendly to him and his descendants. Adam had every kind of creature at his disposal except the serpent. 


Adam and Eve were apparently forlorn from being exiled from Paradise and attempted suicide by means of drowning, but an 
angel was sent to drag them out of the water which flowed from the roots of the Tree of Life and they were restored to full 
vitality. The text actually uses the language “the Word restored them to life”. This seems to suggest that a healing mantra was 
employed by the angel to restore them to full vigour. While they were living in the Cave of Treasures, which was apparently 
endowed with everything they required for their survival, God taught them proper hygiene and nutrition, how to cultivate the land 
to produce grain, how to clothe themselves, and other essentials of civilization. 


There had been no night in Paradise, so when the sun set and night fell, Adam was deeply disturbed. God then comforted him by 
explaining that the night was made for the beasts and him to rest in, and explained to him the divisions of time, years, months, 
days, etc. 


Adam and Eve (ə and ¢\s) 
The Islamic Perspective 


According to the Genesis creation narrative, ALLAH initially created the first human, a man named Adam, from the 
dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; thereafter God created a woman named Eve from 
one of Adam's ribs. ALLAH placed them in the paradisiacal Garden of Eden, telling them to eat any food there they 
wished, except that from a single tree, the "tree of the knowledge of good and evil". 


According to this tale, a serpent tempted them to partake of fruit from the tree, telling them that they would become 
like ALLAH by doing so; both then ate from it. Immediately thereafter, they became ashamed and covered their naked 
-ness with leaves.41 ALLAH questioned them concerning their actions, reminding them of His command to not eat of 
the tree.&! He next put enmity between the woman and the serpent, and between humans and the ‘tempter’, then 
forced Adam and Eve to leave the garden, following which these two humans then populated the earth. 


According to the Islamic creation myth in the Qur'an, before creating Adam from clay by uttering the simple word 
"Be" Bl ALLAH informed the Angels of His divine plan to "create a vicegerent on earth". When they asked him "will 
You place therein one who will do harm and shed blood, while we, we hymn Your praise and sanctify You?" He said: 
"Surely | know that which you know not." 


After creating Adam, ALLAH taught him the names of all things as well as those of the Angels, which Adam then 
repeated correctly after the Angels were unable to comply when ALLAH asked them to do so from their own know- 
ledge. ALLAH next commanded all of the angels to prostrate before Adam, to honour ALLAH's new creation and to 
display obedience to ALLAH -MKAN All of them did except for Iblis (thereafter known as Shaitan), a jinn who was 
arrogant and refused to comply because he thought Adam was inferior to him because he was created from clay 
while Iblis was create from fire. 


Shaitan subsequently swore to mislead mankind from the straight path of ALLAH,"“4! and ALLAH responded to his 
arrogance and disobedience by expelling him from Paradise and transforming his beauty and radiance into the most 
horrid of forms. 


The Qur'an says that Adam and his wife were misled by Shaitan, who tempted them with immortality and a kingdom 
that never decays,” saying: "Your Lord only forbade you this tree, lest ye should become angels or such beings as 
live for ever".61 Adam and Eve had been warned of Shaitan's scheming against them,“ and had been commanded 
by ALLAH to avoid the tree Shaitan referred to. Although ALLAH had reminded them that there was enough provision 
for them "not to go hungry nor to go naked, nor to suffer from thirst, nor from the sun's heat" “8! they ultimately gave 
in to Shaitan's temptation and partook of the tree anyway. 


Following this sin, their "nakedness appeared to them: they began to sew together, for their covering, leaves from the 
Garden",“21 and were subsequently sent down from Paradise onto the earth with "enmity one to another". However, 
ALLAH also gave them the assurance that "when there come unto you from Me a guidance, then whoso followeth My 
guidance, he will not go astray nor come to grief."22 


Unlike Christianity, Islam believes that ALLAH thoroughly forgave Adam and Eve their trans-gression when they 
begged for His mercy; as they were forgiven thus, there was no "original sin" as taught by Christians, that it was 
passed down from Adam to his descendants.24 


Among the many significant differences between the stories are: 


e Inthe Bible, God tells the man to name the animals.22! In the Qur'an, ALLAH teaches Adam the names "of all 
things" and Adam repeats them. 


e Inthe Bible, the woman is created from the rib of the man. In the Qur'an, Eve is not mentioned by name, but it 
states that all mankind were created from one soul (Adam).22l241 However, the Prophet Muhammad did confirm 
that Eve was created from Adam's rib in a Hadith. 


e In the Bible, the forbidden tree named is the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil (3:5), and while its fruit is 
often depicted as an apple, the Bible does not describe the fruit.251 In the Qur'an the forbidden tree is not named 
but Shaitan calls it The Tree of Eternity to deceive Adam and his wife.“5l (The eating of the fruit will make them 
equal to ALLAH). 

e Inthe Bible, God creates man in His own image.24 In the Qur'an, God says "Surely the likeness of 
(Prophet) Isa (Jesus in Bible) is with God as the likeness of Adam; He created him from dust then said to him, 
Be, and he was." 

e In the Qur'an, God tells the angels to prostrate before Adam (as a sign of obedience and respect), "to honor HIS 
new creation" but Iblis (Shaitan) disobeys and refuses to so do.24 

e Inthe Bible, no such account is given. 

e According to the Bible, because of ALLAH's curse, serpents have to crawl and eat dust, women have to suffer in 
childbirth, and men have to sweat for a living. This differentiates blessing and obedience from pain and sinning. 
According to the Qur'an, no such curse was issued. The daily struggles and difficulties of life on earth is what 
makes it different from the eternal and celestial life in paradise. 


But in the Hadith, it is mentioned that women will suffer from periods and will bear pregnancy pain. 


(See also: Bible: Book of Genesis:2:4,4:1, and Qur'an: Surah Al-Bagara:30-39,28! Surah Al-A'raf:19-27,22! and 
Surah Ta-Ha:115.8% 


Cain and Abel (Qabil and Habil) 
See Genesis 4:1-16 and Al-Ma'ida Quran 5:27-32. 


According to the Bible, Adam and Eve had two sons: Cain, the eldest, and Abel, his brother. Each made sacrifices to 
God, but God only accepted Abel's sacrifice, and not Cain's. God accepts Abel's offering and not Cain's because 
Abel gave the best of his flocks, indicating that God came first in his heart. Cain, on the other hand, gave a sacrifice 
from his crops, which shows that he was more focused upon only making a sacrifice rather than pleasing the Lord. 
(Gen. 4:1-7; see Al-Ma'ida Quran 5:30-32). 


Although attempts were made to remonstrate with Cain about his attitude, Cain refused to listen and ultimately 
murdered his brother, Abel (see Al-Ma'ida Quran 5:30; Gen. 4:8). 


Cain was subsequently called to account by ALLAH, who condemned him to a lifetime of wandering and fruitless toil, 
while promising to take vengeance upon any who tried to avenge his brother's blood upon him. Abel, on the other 
hand was regarded by the Bible as righteous. 


The Qu'ran relates a slightly different version: 


Recite to them the truth of the story of the two sons of Adam. Behold! They each presented a sacrifice (to ALLAH): It 
was accepted from one, but not from the other. Cain: "Be sure I will slay thee." "Surely," said the former, "ALLAH doth 
accept of the sacrifice of those who are righteous. If thou dost stretch thy hand against me, to slay me, it is not for me 
to stretch my hand against thee to slay thee: for | do fear ALLAH, the cherisher of the worlds. For me, | intend to let 
thee draw on thyself my sin as well as thine, for thou wilt be among the companions of the fire, and that is the reward 
of those who do wrong." 


The (selfish) soul of the other led him to the murder of his brother: he murdered him, and became (himself) one of the 
lost ones.Then ALLAH sent a raven, who scratched the ground, to show him how to hide the shame of his brother. 
"Woe is me!" said he;"Was I not even able to be as this raven, and to hide the shame of my brother?"then he became 
full of regrets. On that account: We ordained for the Children of Israel that if any one slew a person - unless it be for 
murder or for spreading mischief in the land - it would be as if he slew the whole mankind: and if any one saved a life, 
it would be as if he saved the life of the whole mankind. Then although there came to them Our messengers with clear 
signs, yet, even after that, many of them persisted and continued to commit excesses and transgressions in the land. 


Compare the last part with the Talmud Yerushalmi (Mishnayot), Mishnah Sanhedrin Tractate 4:5, and Folia 23a, and 
in the Talmud Bavli Folia 37a. Please compare with the above Quranic text, to see the difference in the universality 
of The Quran versus the synicism of Jewish Biblical interpreters and translators. 
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Therefore, humans were created singly, to teach you that whoever destroys a single soul [of Israel], Scripture 
accounts it as if he had destroyed a full world; and whoever saves one soul [of Israel], Scripture accounts it as if she 
had saved a full world. (1) 


During the period of the abode of Adam and Eve in the Cave, Satan came and tempted them fourteen times, but on each occasion 
they were saved through Divine intervention. The Lord interceded whenever He saw that Adam and Eve were in danger through 
the wiles of the Devil by dispatching an angel to deliver them and put the Devil to flight. Adam suffered sorely from the heat of 
the sun, which caused him to fall down a precipice, and wound himself so severely that his blood flowed out of his body on to the 
ground. When God raised him up, Adam took stones, and built an altar. 


It is thought by many Muslims and scholars that this was the original Kaabah. And having wiped up his blood with leaves, and 
collected the dust which was saturated with blood, he offered both the leaves and the dust as an offering to God, who accepted 
Adam’s pious offering, and sent a fire to consume it. As Adam shed his blood, and died as a result of his wounds, which God had 
healed, so the Book of Adam and Eve tells us, “did the Word shed His blood and suffer death”. Thus, the ritual of blood-offering 
sacrifice appears to have originated with Adam. 


When God saw that Adam was terrified by the darkness of the night, He sent Michael into Judea, and told him to bring back 
tablets of gold. God then ordered that the gold be placed in the Cave so as to ward off the darkness of the night within the cave. 
God then sent Gabriel into Paradise to fetch incense, and Raphael to bring myrrh from the same place, and these symbolic sub- 
stances once placed in the Cave purportedly brought comfort to Adam. The “Cave of Treasures” was given its name because of 
the precious treasures it contained. Sometime later, God permitted figs to be brought to Adam from Paradise, and taught Adam 
and Eve to cook food on the fire, which was brought to them out of the hand of the fiery angel who stood at the entrance to 
Paradise holding a fiery sword in his hand. As Adam could not obtain a supply of blood to maintain the blood-offering, he laid 
upon the altar outside the Cave an offering made of wheat, presumably a loaf or cake baked in hot ashes, and God accepted it and 
sent a fire to consume it. 


And God said that He would, when He came down upon the earth, make it to be His flesh, which was to be offered up continually 
upon an altar for forgiveness and mercy. And an angel took a part of the offering with a pair of fire-tongs, and administered it to 
Adam and Eve. Thereupon Adam established the custom of offering the wheat-offering thrice in the week, viz. on the first, 
fourth, and sixth days of the week. 


After Adam had lived two hundred and twenty-three days in the Cave, God sent His angels to tell him to take Eve to wife, and to 
give the gold plates in the Cave to Eve as a betrothal gift. Adam obeyed the divine command, and in due course Eve bore him 
twins, Cain and his sister L in a cave under the huge rock which Satan once hurled at Adam, wishing to kill him. Later, Eve again 
brought forth twins, Abel and his sister, Aklemy. The remainder of the first section of the Book of Adam and Eve records the 
story of the murder of Abel by Cain, and tells how the earth rejected thrice Abel’s body after Cain had unsuccessfully tried to 
bury it. 


The principal reason the Cave of Treasures was written was to trace Jesus’ lineage back to Adam, and to show that the Christian 
Dispensation was foreshadowed in the history of the Patriarchs and their successors the kings of Israel and Judah. The Sabbath 
was instituted by God Who Himself rested on the seventh day. It is also alleged that, when Adam stood up upright after being 
created from clay, he set his feet on the centre of the earth, on the exact spot on which the Cross of Jesus was erected, in 
Jerusalem. 


Adam, like Elijah, is also alleged to have ascended into heaven in a chariot of fire. The angels carried crosses of light on which 
the names of the Persons of the Trinity were inscribed and vanquished Satan and his hosts of devils when he rebelled, just as the 
Cross of Christ destroyed the powers of darkness. The Garden of Eden is symbolic of the Holy Church, and Adam is considered 
the first priest as well as prophet and king. The Tree of Life prefigured the Cross of Christ, as the veritable Tree of Life. 


Upon his expulsion from Paradise, God told Adam that He would send His Son to redeem him. God then ordered Adam to 
prepare his body for embalmment to ensure its preservation in the Cave of Treasures. 

Adam and Eve were said to have lived on bread and wine in Paradise. Melchisedek administered bread and wine to Abraham 
under the command of Methuselah, which is the origin of the institution of the Sacrament... (The Christians regard Jesus as the 
son of redemption (limited only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, The Muslims regard Mohammad as his son for the 
salvation of all the tribes of the earth.) 


Let us considers the relation of the Qur'an, the central religious text of Islam, and pre-Islamic mythology and legends. 


Early in Islamic history, debates over the role of Jewish mythology, as well as Christian Biblical apocrypha references 
in the Qur'an, the sacred text of Islam, existed. "Myths are narratives that serve to explain and describe the 
experienced world by laying bare its archetypal patterns; they are often staged in a cosmic or supernatural framework 
so as to manifest binding truths, to generate meaning and provide guidance. Legends, raising no such universal 
claim, may be understood as narratives of pious imagination celebrating an exemplary figure." 


However, the acknowledgment of Qur'an's incorporation of myths and legends is not widely accepted in the Islamic 
community and remains a sensitive and controversial topic as it is often used to threaten the Qur'an as the word of 
God. Instead, Islamic scholars point out that the difference between the Qur'anic accounts and that of Jewish 
mythology and Christian Biblical apocrypha service to correct the legends, and thus rendering them factual and 
reliable. 


Modern scholars and during Prophet Muhammad's lifetime, non-Muslims accused Muhammad (PBUH) of borrowing 
from "tales of the ancients" to compose the Qur'an. Because Muslims believe that the Qur'an was not revealed all at 
once, the Qur'an quotes these critics. 


“ But the misbelievers say: "Naught is this but a lie which he has forged, and others have helped him at it." In truth 
it is they who have put forward an iniquity and a falsehood. And they say: "Tales of the ancients, which he has 
caused to be written: and they are dictated before him morning and evening." Say: "The (Qur'an) was sent down 
by Him who knows the mystery (that is) in the heavens and the earth: verily He is Oft-Forgiving, Most Merciful." 
(Qur'an (Quran 25:4-81) -translated by Yusuf Ali 


Satan and Adam 


When God creates Adam, he commands all the angels to bow to him. Satan refuses to bow to Adam and is therefore 
rebuked by God. The apocryphal Jewish work Life of Adam and Eve also contains this narrative. 


Quran 


“u 


“u 


Behold! thy Lord said to the angels: "I am about to create man, from sounding clay from mud moulded into 
shape; "When I have fashioned him (in due proportion) and breathed into him of My spirit, fall ye down in 
obeisance unto him." So the angels prostrated themselves, all of them together: Not so Iblis: he refused to be 
among those who prostrated themselves. (God) said: "O Iblis! what is your reason for not being among those 
who prostrated themselves?" (Iblis) said: "I am not one to prostrate myself to man, whom Thou didst create 
from sounding clay, from mud moulded into shape. "Quran 15:28) 


And Behold, we said to the angels: "Bow down to Adam" and They bowed down. Not so Iblis: He refused and 
was haughty: He was of those who reject Faith. We said: "O Adam! dwell Thou and Thy wife In the Garden; 
and eat of the bountiful things therein As (where and when) ye will; but approach not This tree, or ye run into 
harm and transgression."(2u2" 2:34 --translated by Yusuf Ali 


The Life of Adam and Eve 


“u 


Then Michael came; he summoned all the troops of angels and told them, "Bow down before the likeness and 
the image of the divinity." And then, when Michael summoned them and all had bowed down to you, he 
summoned me [Satan] also. And | told him, "Go away from me, for | shall not bow down to him who is 


younger than me; indeed, | am master prior to him and it is proper for him to bow down to me. HMhbetife of Adam and 
Eve 14.1-14.3 


Adam and the Angels 


Adam possesses more knowledge than angels. 


Qu'ran 


“u 


“u 


And He taught Adam all the names, then showed them to the angels, saying: Inform Me of the names of 


these, if ye are truthful. They said: Be glorified! We have no knowledge saving that which Thou hast taught us. 


Lo! Thou, only Thou, art the Knower, the Wise. He said: "O Adam! Tell them their names." When he had told 
them, Allah said: "Did | not tell you that | know the secrets of heaven and earth, and | know what ye reveal 
and what ye conceal?"" [Quran 2:31] -translated by Yusuf Ali 


When Adam was barely an hour old, God assembled the whole world of animals before him and the angels. 
The latter were called upon to name the different kinds, but they were not equal to the task. Adam, however, 
spoke without hesitation: "O Lord of the world! The proper name for this animal is ox, for this one horse, for 
this one lion, for this one camel." Legend of the Jews Vol I: Adam Ideal Man:28[2] 


Killing all Mankind 


The Qur'an relates a Talmudic parable about the value of human life in its account of the murder of Abel by Cain. 


Quran 


“u 


The Qur'an does not mention Abel and Cain by name, but refers to them as the two sons of Adam, " Recite to them 


On that account: We ordained for the Children of Israel that if any one slew a person - unless it be for murder 
or for spreading mischief in the land - it would be as if he slew the whole people: and if any one saved a life, it 
would be as if he saved the life of the whole people. [Quran 5:32] -Translated by Yusuf Ali 


the truth of the story of the two sons of Adam" [Quran 5:271 --Translated by Yusuf Ali. 
Mishnah 


“u 


For this reason, man [i.e. the first human being] was created alone to teach that whoever destroys a single life 


is as though he had destroyed the entire world, and whoever saves a single life is as if he had saved the 
entire world. Mishnah Sanhedrin, 4:5[3] 


The Raven and the Burial of Abel 


Quran 


“u 


Then Allah sent a raven, who scratched the ground, to show him how to hide the shame of his brother. "Woe 
is me!" said he; "Was | not even able to be as this raven, and to hide the shame of my brother?" then he 
became full of regrets [229 5:31] Translated by Yusuf Ali n 


The Qur'an does not mention Abel and Cain by name, but refers to them as the two sons of Adam, "Recite to them 
the truth of the story of the two sons of Adam" [Quran 5:27] -Translated by Yusuf Ali. 


Haggadah of Pesach folklore 


“u 


Nature was modified also by the burial of the corpse of Abel. For a long time it lay there exposed, above ground, 
because Adam and Eve knew not what to do with it. They sat beside it and wept, while the faithful dog of Abel 
kept guard that birds and beasts did it no harm. On a sudden, the mourning parents observed how a raven 
scratched the earth away in one spot, and then hid a dead bird of his own kind in the ground. Adam, following the 


example of the raven, buried the body of Abel, and the raven was rewarded by God. Chapter Ill: The Ten Generations The 
Punishment of Cain 


The story of Adam's disobedience to God and its aftermath is narrated in the Quran in several 
chapters. For example, we read what means: 


{And [as for you], O Adam’, dwell you and your wife in this garden, and eat, both of you, 
whatever you may wish; but do not approach this one tree, lest you become evildoers. 


Thereupon, Satan whispered unto the two with a view to making them conscious of their 
nakedness, of which [hitherto] they had been unaware; and he said: "Your Sustainer has 
but forbidden you this tree lest you two become .[as] angels, or lest you live forever. 


And he swore unto them, "Verily, I am of those who wish you well indeed!" And thus he led 
them on with deluding thoughts. 


But as soon as the two had tasted [the fruit] of the tree, they became conscious of their 
nakedness; and they began to cover themselves with pieced-together leaves from the 
garden. 


And their Sustainer called unto them: "Did I not forbid that tree unto you and tell you, 
‘Verily, Satan is your open foe'?" 


The two replied: "O our Sustainer! We have sinned against ourselves — and unless You 
grant us forgiveness and bestow Your mercy upon us, we shall most certainly be 
lost.} (AI-A’ raf 7:19-23) 


And since Adam was sincerely repentant of his error and sought forgiveness, Allah the All-Merciful 
turned towards him with mercy and forgave him. Allah, the Almighty says what can be translated 
as: 


{Thereupon Adam received words [of guidance] from his Sustainer, and He accepted his 
repentance: for, verily, He alone is the-Acceptor of Repentance, the Dispenser of 
Grace.} (Al-Baqarah 2:37) 


It is worthy of note here that the sin of Adam was forgiven by Allah. And so the concept of original 
sin-that is to say, the idea that the sin of Adam is inherited by all his children generation after 
generation — is ruled out. The expulsion from Paradise, though apparently punitive, can be viewed 
in the right perspective namely as a part of God's design and plan for humanity. 


{[For although] We did say, "Down with you all from this [state]," there shall, none the 
less, most certainly come unto you guidance from Me: and those who follow My guidance 
need have no fear, and neither shall they grieve. 


But those who are bent on denying the truth and giving the lie to Our messages — they are 
destined for the fire, and therein shall they abide."} (Al-Baqarah 2:38-39) 


And again: 


{Descend(upon the earth), both of you, together from Paradise, some of you are an enemy 
to some others.Then if there comes to you guidance from Me, then whoever follows My Gui 
-dance shall neither go astray,nor fall into distress and misery.But whoso ever turns away 
from My Reminder (neither believes in this Quran nor acts on its orders etc). Verily, for him 
is a life of hardship and We shall raise him up blind on the Day of Resurrection.} (Taha 
20:123-124) 


After accepting the repentance of Adam, why God did not allow Adam, Eve and their children to 
live in Paradise as before? In fact, the story of Adam and Eve is an allegory of human destiny. It is 
a serious misconception that it is merely because of Adam's disobedience that all of us his children 
are now living on earth. 


As a matter of fact, before Allah created Adam He told the Angels that He was going to appoint "a 
vicegerent on earth." He did not say, He was going to put "a vicegerent in Paradise." 


{And when your Lord said unto the Angels: Lo! I am about to place a vicegerent in the 
earth.} (Al-Bagarah 2:30) 


One important lesson Adam learned through his experience was that he was granted freedom of 
will, which he had to make use of, with a sense of responsibility. 


Because, it was when he had misused his freedom to indulge in an act of disobedience that he was 
punished with expulsion from Paradise; this was a lesson for him, and by this means Adam realized 
that Satan was his enemy. 


When he listened to Satan and followed his advice, he lost Paradise; and a return to Paradise was 
possible only if he rejected the counsels of Satan and followed the Guidance of Allah. 


Thus, we can see that it was part of God's plan that a period of "probation" was granted to Adam 
on earth, after he had fallen prey to the machinations of Satan. During this period, Adam and his 
children would live on earth as free beings; that is to say, they would be given an opportunity to 
follow Divine Guidance that is sent to them from time to time, or to follow their own self-willed 
ways, under the influence of the Evil One. 


This is a test; and on the basis of the performance of the humans in this test, they will be admitted 
to Paradise or punished in Hell. 


The Quran does not state that Adam and Eve took forty years to find each other on earth. There 
may be traditions based on the legends or stories derived from Israelites (Israiliyat) that mention 
a long separation between Adam and Eve. But Hadith states : "They met at mount Arafat in Mecca 
after 40 years of separation in the wilderness." 


This may or may not have some basis of truth; but we need not be concerned with conjectures or 
unauthentic stories, about these matters. 


The Cave of Treasures, with its bounty of gold, frankincense and myrrh, symbolized not only the Temple, or house of prayer, but 
the grotto in which the Magi would later present their gifts to Christ. Adam was the first priest, and was present when Cain and 
Abel made their offerings. The lamp which Adam placed by the side of Abel’s body in the Cave of Treasures was the original 
sanctuary lamp. Adam’s body was buried in the Cave of Treasures, which became the family mausoleum for generations of 
descendants buried there. 


Noah is also purported to have taken Adam’s body from the Cave of Treasures and to have carried it into Noah’s Ark. Following 
the flood, Adam’s mummy was transported to Jerusalem by Adam, and deposited in an opening in the earth endowed to receive 


it. There it remained, so it is believed, until the Cross of Christ was erected directly above it on Golgotha. It is also alleged that, 
when Longinus pierced Jesus’ side, the blood and water flowed down into the place where Adam was interred. The blood and 
water shed by Christ, who had had his spleen pierced, is thought to have given him life and to have baptized by the water. 


Adam’s body was enshrined in the centre of Noah’s Ark, and divided the men from the women. The Ark sailed over the waters 
until it reached the mountain on which Paradise was situated. The Ark travelled from east to west and from north to south, and 
thus it made the sign of the Cross over the flood waters. It is written that, when the foremost part of the Flood reached the skirts 
of the mountain of Paradise, it bowed low and kissed the ground, and then withdrew to continue its work of destruction. The first 
dove dispatched by Noah symbolized the Old Covenant rejected by the Jews,and the second dove represented the New Covenant, 
which blessed the people through the waters of baptism. 


Origin of circumcision, and covenant of God with Abraham, and damnation of the uncircumcised. 


And having said this, Jesus sat nigh unto the mountain which they looked upon. And his disciples came to his side to listen 
to his words. Then said Jesus: 'Adam the first man having eaten, by fraud of Satan, the food forbidden of God in paradise, 
his flesh rebelled against the spirit; whereupon he swore, saying: "By God, I will cut thee!" And having broken a piece of 
rock, he seized his flesh to cut it with the sharp edge of the stone: whereupon he was rebuked by the angel Gabriel. And he 
answered: "I have sworn by God to cut it; I will never be a liar!" 


"Then the angel showed him the superfluity of his flesh, and that he cut off. And hence, just as every man taketh 
flesh for the flesh of Adam, so is he bound to observe in his sons, and from generation to generation came down 
the obligation of circumcision. But in the time of Abraham there were but few circumcised upon the earth, 
because that idolatry was multiplied upon the earth. Whereupon God told to Abraham the fact concerning 
circumcision, and made this covenant, saying: "The soul that shall not have his flesh circumcised, I will scatter 
him from among my people for ever." 


The disciples trembled with fear at these words of Jesus, for with vehemence of spirit he spake. Then said Jesus: 'Leave 
fear to him that hath not circumcised his foreskin, for he is deprived of paradise.’ And having said this, Jesus spake again, 
saying: 'The spirit in many is ready in the service of God, but the flesh is weak. The man therefore that feareth God ought 
to consider what the flesh is, and where it had its origin, and whereto it shall be reduced. Of the clay of the earth created 
God flesh, and into it he breathed the breath of life, with an inbreathing therein. 


And therefore when the flesh shall hinder the service of God it ought to be spurned like clay and trampled on, forasmuch 
as he that hateth his soul in this world shall keep it in life eternal. 'What the flesh is at this present its desires make 
manifest; that it is a harsh enemy of all good: for it alone desireth sin. ‘Ought then man for the sake of satisfying one of his 
enemies to leave off pleasing God, his creator? Consider ye this: All the saints and prophets have been enemies of their 
flesh for service of God: wherefore readily and with gladness they went to their death, so as not to offend against the law 
of God given by Moses his servant, and I go and serve the false and lying gods. 


‘Remember Elijah, who fled through desert places of the mountains, eating only grass, clad in goats’ skin. Ah, how many 
days he supped not! Ah, how much cold he endured!Ah, how many showers drenched him and [that] for the space of 
seven years, wherein endured that fierce persecution of the unclean Jezebel! 'Remember Elisha, who ate barley-bread, 
and wore the coarsest raiment. Verily I say unto you that they, not fearing to spurn the flesh, were feared with great terror 
by the king and princes. This should suffice for the spurning of the flesh, O men. But if ye will gaze at the sepulchres, ye 
shall know what flesh is.’ 

http://www.sacred-texts.com/isl/gbar/gbar023 htm 


One of the legends stated that Abraham was circumcised by Gabriel, who was assisted by Michael. Abraham circumcised Isaac, 
and foresaw the crucifixion of Christ. 


Genesis 17:1-27 

When Abram was ninety-nine years old, the Lord appeared to him and said, "I am God Almighty; walk 
before me and be blameless. [2] I will confirm my covenant between me and you and will greatly 
increase your numbers."[3] Abram fell face down, and God said to him, [4] "As for me, this is my 
covenant with you: You will be the father of many nations. [5] No longer will you be called Abram; 
your name will be Abraham, for I have made you a father of many nations. [6] I will make you very 
fruitful; I will make nations of you, and kings will come from you. [7] 


I will establish my covenant as an everlasting covenant between me and you and your descendants 


after you for the generations to come, to be your God and the God of your descendants after you. [8] 
The whole land of Canaan, where you are now an alien, I will give as an everlasting possession to you 
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and your descendants after you; and I will be their God." [9] Then God said to Abraham, "As for you, 
you must keep my covenant, you and your descendants after you for the generations to come. [10] 
This is my covenant with you and your descendants after you, the covenant you are to keep: Every 
male among you shall be circumcised. [11] 


You are to undergo circumcision, and it will be the sign of the covenant between me and you.[12] For 
the generations to come every male among you who is eight days old must be circumcised, including 
those born in your household or bought with money from a foreigner-those who are not your 
offspring.[13] Whether born in your household or bought with your money,they must be circumcised. 
My covenant in your flesh is to be an everlasting covenant. [14] 


Any uncircumcised male, who has not been circumcised in the flesh, will be cut off from his people; he 
has broken my covenant." [15] God also said to Abraham, "As for Sarai your wife, you are no longer 
to call her Sarai; her name will be Sarah. [16] I will bless her and will surely give you a son by her. I 
will bless her so that she will be the mother of nations; kings of peoples will come from her." [17] 


Abraham fell facedown; he laughed and said to himself, "Will a son be born to a man a hundred years 
old? Will Sarah bear a child at the age of ninety?" [18] And Abraham said to God, "If only Ishmael 
might live under your blessing!" [19] 


Then God said, "Yes, but your wife Sarah will bear you a son, and you will call him Isaac. I will 
establish my covenant with him as an everlasting covenant for his descendants after him. [20] And as 
for Ishmael, I have heard you: I will surely bless him; I will make him fruitful and will greatly increase 
his numbers. He will be the father of twelve rulers, and I will make him into a great nation. [21] But 
my covenant I will establish with Isaac, whom Sarah will bear to you by this time next year." [22] 
When he had finished speaking with Abraham, God went up from him. [23] On that very day Abraham 
took his son Ishmael and all those born in his household or bought with his money, every male in his 
household, and circumcised them, as God told him. [24] Abraham was ninety-nine years old when he 
was circumcised, [25] and his son Ishmael was thirteen; [26] Abraham and his son Ishmael were both 
circumcised on that same day. [27] And every male in Abraham's household, including those born in 
his household or bought from a foreigner, was circumcised with him. fnzv] 


Back to Adam's Mysterious Cave Of Treasures:- 


The angels who were on Jacob’s Ladder were Zechariah, and Mary, along with the Magians and the Shepherds, and the Lord, 
who stood at the head of it, symbolized Christ on the Cross. Jacob’s watering of the flocks at the well symbolized the baptism of 
the nations. The stone that he set up and anointed was a kind of Christian altar, where oil is still used in anointing ceremonies just 
as Jacob had used it. The crown of glory which Adam wore prefigured the crown of thorns placed on the head of Christ. Adam 
was three hours in Paradise, while Christ stood in Pilate’s Hall of Judgment for three hours. Adam was naked for three hours, 
while Christ was naked on the Cross for three hours. 


Eve, the mother of mortal offspring, is said to have originated from Adam’s rib drawn from the right side of Adam, while 
Baptism, the mother of immortal offspring, poured forth from the right side of Christ during His crucifixion in the form of spent 
water from his spleen. Adam’s descent from Paradise typified the descent of Christ into Sheol. Adam anticipates Christ in the 
religious theology in every respect. Isaac was a symbol of Christ, and the thicket where the ram, which was to be his substitute, 
was a symbol of that which would later produce the wood of the Cross. 


Jacob's Ladder 


Jacob's Ladder (Hebrew: Sulam Yaakov ajy' n10) is a ladder to heaven that the biblical Patriarch Jacob dreams 
about during his flight from his brother Esau. It is described in the Book of Genesis. 


The description of Jacob's ladder appears in Genesis 28:10-19, 


Jacob left Beersheba, and went toward Haran. He came to the place and stayed there that night, because the sun 
had set. Taking one of the stones of the place, he put it under his head and lay down in that place to sleep. And he 
dreamt, and behold, there was a ladder set up on the earth, and the top of it reached to heaven; and behold, the 
angels of God were ascending and descending on it! And behold, the Lord stood above it [or "beside him"] and said, 


"| am the Lord, the God of Abraham your father and the God of Isaac; the land on which you lie | will give to you and 
to your descendants; and your descendants shall be like the dust of the earth, and you shall spread abroad to the 
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west and to the east and to the north and to the south; and by you and your descendants shall all the families of the 
earth bless themselves. 


Behold, | am with you and will keep you wherever you go, and will bring you back to this land; for | will not leave you 
until | have done that of which | have spoken to you." Then Jacob awoke from his sleep and said, "Surely the Lord is 
in this place; and | did not know it." And he was afraid, and said, "This is none other than the house of God, and this 
is the gate of heaven. 


Afterwards, Jacob names the place, "Bethel" (literally, "House of God"). 


The classic Torah commentaries offer several interpretations of Jacob's ladder. According to the Midrash, the ladder 
signified the exiles which the Jewish people would suffer before the coming of the Messiah. First the angel 
representing the 70-year exile of Babylonia climbed"up"70 rungs, and then fell "down". Then the angel representing 
the exile of Persia went up a number of steps, and fell, as did the angel representing the exile of Greece. 


Only the fourth angel, which represented the final exile of Rome/Edom (whose guardian angel was Esau himself), 
kept climbing higher and higher into the clouds. Jacob feared that his children would never be free of Esau's 
domination, but God assured him that at the End of Days, Edom too would come falling down. 


Another interpretation of the ladder keys into the fact that the angels first "ascended" and then "descended". The 
Midrash explains that Jacob, as a holy man, was always accompanied by angels. When he reached the border of the 
land of Canaan (the future land of Israel), the angels who were assigned to the Holy Land went back up to Heaven 
and the angels assigned to other lands came down to meet Jacob. When Jacob returned to Canaan he was greeted 
by the angels who were assigned to the Holy Land. 


The place at which Jacob stopped for the night was in reality Mount Moriah, the future home of the Temple in 
Jerusalem. The ladder therefore signifies the "bridge" between Heaven and earth, as prayers and sacrifices offered in 
the Holy Temple soldered a connection between God and the Jewish people. 


Moreover, the ladder alludes to the giving of the Torah as another connection between heaven and earth. 
The Hebrew word for ladder,sulam (070) and the name for the mountain on which the Torah was given, Sinai ('1'0) 
have the same gematria (numerical value of the letters). 


The Hellenistic Jewish Biblical philosopher Philo Judaeus, born in Alexandria, (d. ca. 50 CE) presents his allegorical 
interpretation of the ladder in the first book of his De somniis. There he gives four interpretations, which are not 
mutually exclusive: 


e The angels represent souls descending to and ascending from bodies (some consider this to be Philo's clearest 
reference to the doctrine of reincarnation). 


e In the second interpretation the ladder is the human soul and the angels are God's /ogoi, pulling the soul up in 
distress and descending in compassion. 


e Inthe third view the dream depicts the ups and downs of the life of the "practiser" (of virtue vs. sin). 
e Finally the angels represent the continually changing affairs of men. 


A hilltop overlooking the Israeli settlement of Beit El north of Jerusalem that is believed by some to be the site of 
Jacob's dream is a tourist destination during the holiday of Sukkoth.&! 


In both the Bible and the Qur’an, Abraham is an important figure. Via his first-born son Ishmael on one side and his son Isaac on 
the other, he is believed to be the patriarch of both Arabs and Israelites. The New Testament gives this kinship a symbolic 
meaning, as determined by faith rather than parentage. In both books, Abraham breaks with the past and carves out new paths. 
In the Bible, he leaves his father and his people behind to make a covenant with God, in which the land of Canaan is promised 
to his progeny, on condition of good behavior. Thus, the Bible relates how God becomes the only God of this one people. 


The Qur'an also refers briefly to the land promised to the children of Israel with whom God had a covenant. But the concept 
of the Promised Land usually refers to the Paradise Gardens promised to all righteous people. This higher level of abstraction is 
also maintained in the story of Abraham. It is not so much about the relation of God to a specific people, as to a mono-theism 
that is in principle valid for all humankind. In the Qur’an Ibrahim frees himself of false gods, realizing that what others adored - 
the sun, the moon, etc. - are only aspects of creation. God, the creator, is far superior to all that He created. Thus, 
monotheism is declared generally valid for all peoples in opposition to the polytheism of their (and Ibrahim’s) forefathers. His 
destruction of idols angers Abraham’s people; they throw him into a fire. But God saves him by making the fire cold. Abraham 
then leaves his father and his people to find his own way. 


The Qur'an does not elaborate on the meaning behind the idolaters losing more than Abraham likes the Midrash. The 
Midrash account is accepted by Jews as non-historical but as a lesson created by Jews to warn against following 
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the Greek gods.Elements of the story suggest to have roots in the Apocalypse of Abraham and the Book of Jubilees. 
Abraham's father's name is Azar in the Qur'an and Terah in the Midrash and Bible 


“though some of the later Arab writers give the name as Terah. Others claim that Azar was his real name, 
while Terah was his surname (Nawawi,"Biographical Dict.of Illustrious Men "p.128; but see Jawaliki, "Al- 
Mu'arrab," ed. Sachau, p. 21; "Z. D. M. G." xxxiii. 214). Still a third class of authorities say that Azar means 
either "the old man" or "the perverse one." 


Early Muslims differed on whether Azar was an alternate name for Terah, as Israel was for Jacob.2! Many of the 
commentators of the Qur'an (both Sunni and Shia) have also cited an opinion that Azar was the father of Abraham. 


The ban on carving and worshipping idols, emphasized in the story of Ibrahim is also important in the Bible, but is addressed 
primarily within the context of the story of Moses. Both books relate the dramatic events involving the two sons of Abraham. 
According to the Bible, Ishmael, his first-born, was conceived by the Egyptian slave, Hagar, at the request of Sarah, Abraham’s 
barren wife. The Biblical story is one of prejudice, exile and suffering. Twice, Hagar is forced to leave Abraham’s tent and flee 
into the desert. Twice, God and his angels lend a helping hand. Thus, Hagar discovers a well ‘Zamzam’ just before Ishmail dies 
of thirst. 


The few words that the Qur’an devotes to Ishmael are very positive. He is mentioned in one breath with the great prophets. 
The story of Hagar is told summarily, without naming Hagar. The meaning of the phrase from 14 Abraham, 37, “I have made 
some of my offspring to dwell by Your Sacred House,” becomes clear against the backdrop of the tradition (Hadith) that Abraham 
did not simply send Hagar and Ishmael into the desert - as in the Biblical story - but took them to the ruins of the Ka’aba, the 
holy house built by Adam in Mecca. In that wild and arid place, Hagar runs back and forth seven times between two mountains, 
the as-Safa and al-Marwa, in her desperate search for water for her son. This running back and forth in honor of Hagar forms 
part of the ritual of the Hajj to Mecca; pilgrims still drink from the well (ZamZam) that eventually saved Hagar and Ishmael. 


The Qur’an also praises Abraham’s second son Isaac. Both Bible and Qur’an give descriptions of the announcement of his birth 
by angels and the miracle of a child born from elderly parents. The dramatic event of the near-sacrifice of Abraham’s son Ismael 
is also mentioned in the Holy Qur’an, but according to Islamic tradition, the intended victim is Ishmael. There are subtle 
distinctions between the two versions of the story. Unlike the Biblical Abraham, Ibrahim does not receive a command from 
God, but has a dream in which he sees himself sacrificing his son. Perhaps because Ishmael was older at the time, his father 
discusses the intended sacrifice with his son, which the Biblical Abraham does not. Noteworthy is the willingness of Ishmael to 
cooperate in the sacrifice. 


Ishmael, who is not mentioned by name in the story of the sacrifice, is explicitly mentioned in the story about (re)building the 
Ka’aba. He helps his father prepare the holy place for the feast of the sacrifice, in commemoration of the saving of Abraham’s 
son, a feast still celebrated. According to the Bible, the two brothers meet once again at their father’sfuneral. Isaac receives 
God’s blessing after the death of Abraham; Ishmael does not. Isaac’s wife Rebekah later gives birth to Jacob, who, in turn, 
fathers Joseph. 


The Biblical story of Jacob and the ladder and his fight with the angel are not included in the Qur’an and, therefore, are not 
included in this anthology. The Qur’an only briefly mentions Jacob who, together with his father Isaac and grandfather Abraham, 
is held in high regard. They introduce the obligations of Salat (prayer) and Zakat (charity) and know of the heavenly reward for 
those who do good. In the Qur’an, surah 14 is named Ibrahim. In the Bible, his story is found in Genesis, with brief references 
to him elsewhere. Halfway through the story, names change, from Abram to Abraham and Sarai to Sarah, for reasons explained 
in the Bible. http://www. bibleandkoran.net/verhaal.phpelintEntityld=15 


One of the most important sections of the Cave of Treasures is the section containing a description of the Wise Magians’ visit to 
Jerusalem. They are here grouped with the Chaldeans, who were presumably Babylonians, but are referred to in the work as the 
“wise men of Magan”. These sages had studied the motions of the Malwh or Signs of the Zodiac, for centuries, and could forecast 
with considerable accuracy the course of events on the earth. 


The Magi were alarmed at the appearance of the star, seeing it initially as a signal of doom. When it subsequently led them to 
Bethlehem, they purportedly thought it heralded the fact that the king of the Greeks was about to attack the land of Nimrod. They 
then consulted their great astrological work the Gelydhe Nemrh, meaning the Revelation of Nimrod, where they learned that a 
king was to be born in Judah. What this work the Revelation of Nimrod consisted of exactly is unknown, as no copies of the 
tome currently exist, but is thought to be one of the original “Omen texts” of the kind now housed in the British Museum. The 
Cave of Treasures says that the Magi were three kings, and gives their names, and thus repeats the tradition which was general in 
the early centuries of the Christian Era. 

On the other hand, the Book of the Bee, which descends from a very ancient Oriental tradition, says they Wise Magians were 
twelve in number, and gives their names. It should be noted, however, that some of the names are only found at a comparatively 
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late period of Magian/Persian History, which suggests the record may have been tampered with for the purpose of nationalism 
and propaganda.The sources of the genealogy of Christ which is found in the Cave of Treasures are unknown, but the author 
states that he is certain about its correctness, and by inserting it in their copies of the work, the scribes obviously considered it 
accurate, since establishing Christ’s genealogy was the stated purpose of the undertaking. 


It is probably quite true that, when the captain of Nebuchadnezzar’s invading army burnt the books of the Jews following the 
capture of Jerusalem, their tables of genealogy must have been destroyed as is alleged. 


(The Book of the Cave of Treasures, Introduction) 
http://earth-history.com/pseudepigrapha/book-the-book-of-the-cave-of-treasures/2184-cave-01-source-2) 


The Cave 


The Quran confirms the story of men protected by sleeping in a cave that is amongst the many Jewish holy stories, 
according to Muhammad Asad, though was understood by the earliest Islamic scholars as a Christian legend. 


“ As already mentioned,the majority of classical commentators rely on this Christian legend in their endeavour 
to interpret the Qur'anic reference (in verses 9-26)[Qut2n 18:9-28] to the Men of the Cave. It seems, however, that 
the Christian formulation of this theme is a later development of a much older oral tradition -a tradition which, 
in fact, goes back to pre-Christian, Jewish sources. 


This is evident from several well-authenti-cated ahbarth (mentioned by all the classical commentators), 
according to which it was the rabbis (ahbaar) of Medina who induced the Meccan opponents of Muhammad to 
"test his veracity" by asking him to explain, among other problems, the story of the Men of the Cave. Referring 
to these ahddrth, Ibn Kathir remarks in his commentary on verse 13 of this surah: "It has been said that they 
were followers of Jesus the son of Mary, but God knows it better: it is obvious that they lived much earlier than 
the Christian period-for, had they been Christians, why should the rabbis have been intent on preserving their 
story... 745 


Mary and Zechariah 


Several elements of Mary's childhood under Zechariah are depicted in the Qur'an and Gospel of James. The oldest 
manuscript of the Gospel of James is the 4th century Papyrus Bodmer V""6l 


God cares for Mary 
Mary the mother of Jesus at a young age was fed by supernatural means. 


Quran 

“Every time that he entered (Her) chamber to see her, He found her supplied with sustenance. He said: "O 
Mary! Whence (comes) this to you?" She said: "From Allah: for Allah Provides sustenance to whom He 
pleases without measure. "[Quran 3:37] 


Gospel of James 


“And Mary was in the Temple nurtured like a dove and received food from the hand of an angel. [espel of 
James online source 8:1 


Casting lots to care for Mary 


Quran 


“Thou wast not with them when they cast lots with arrows, as to which of them should be charged with the care 
of Mary: Nor wast thou with them when they disputed (the point).!Q4" 3:44) --translated by Yusuf Ali 


Gospel of James 


“  [L]et every one of them bring his rod, and he by whom the Lord will show a sign will be the husband of 
Mary.“ 
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Mary and the miracle of the Palm Tree 


The Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew describes Mary sitting below a palm tree with Jesus, Jesus talking to Mary when he 
is a baby and baby Jesus performing miracles to nourish Mary with dates from a palm tree and a stream of water. 
The Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew is believed to date back to the 6th century.181 


Quran 


“So she conceived him, and she retired with him to a remote place. And the pains of childbirth drove her to the 
trunk of a palm-tree: She cried (in her anguish): "Ah! would that | had died before this! would that | had been a 
thing forgotten and out of sight!" But (a voice) cried to her from beneath the (palm-tree): "Grieve not! for thy 
Lord hath provided a rivulet beneath thee; "And shake towards thyself the trunk of the palm-tree: It will let fall 
fresh ripe dates upon thee. [Quran 19:22] 


Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew chapter 20 


“ And it came to pass on the third day of their journey, while they were walking, that the blessed Mary was 
fatigued by the excessive heat of the sun in the desert; and seeing a palm tree, she said to Joseph: Let me 
rest a little under the shade of this tree. Joseph therefore made haste, and led her to the palm, and made her 
come down from her beast. And as the blessed Mary was sitting there, she looked up to the foliage of the 
palm, and saw it full of fruit, and said to Joseph: | wish it were possible to get some of the fruit of this palm. 
And Joseph said to her: | wonder that thou sayest this, when thou seest how high the palm tree is; and that 
thou thinkest of eating of its fruit. | am thinking more of the want of water, because the skins are now empty, 
and we have none wherewith to refresh ourselves and our cattle. 


Then the child Jesus, with a joyful countenance, reposing in the bosom of His mother, said to the palm: O 

tree, bend thy branches, and refresh my mother with thy fruit. And immediately at these words the palm bent 

its top down to the very feet of the blessed Mary; and they gathered from it fruit, with which they were all 
refreshed. And after they had gathered all its fruit, it remained bent down, waiting the order to rise from Him 

who bad commanded it to stoop. Then Jesus said to it: Raise thyself, O palm tree, and be strong, and be the 
companion of my trees, which are in the paradise of my Father; and open from thy roots a vein of water which 
has been hid in the earth, and let the waters flow, so that we may be satisfied from thee. And it rose up 
immediately, and at its root there began to come forth a spring of water exceedingly clear and cool and 

sparkling. And when they saw the spring of water, they rejoiced with great joy, and were satisfied, themselves 
and all their cattle and their beasts. Wherefore they gave thanks to God.!9 i 


Jesus creates birds 


Jesus forms birds out of clay. 


Quran 


“| fashion for you out of clay the likeness of a bird, and | breathe into it, and it is a bird by permission of 
Allah (Quo M ” 


This parallels an episode in the apocryphal Infancy Gospel of Thomas where he does the same:/22l 


Infancy Gospel of Thomas 
“ [Jesus] then made soft clay and shaped it into twelve sparrows. 21 ” 


The Injilu 't Tufuliyyah, also known as the Infancy Gospel of Thomas and the Gospel of the Infancy of Jesus Christ, 
was written in the middle of the 2nd century.221 


Jesus speaks in the cradle 
The 2nd century's Injilu 't Tufuliyyah or the Gospel of the Infancy of Jesus Christ, contains an Arabic translation of the 


Infancy Gospel of Thomas and additional narratives. This contains a narrative of Jesus speaking while an infant, also 
contained in the Qur'an.221 
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Quran 


“ But she pointed to the babe. They said: "How can we talk to one who is a child in the cradle?" He [Jesus] 
said: "| am indeed a servant of Allah: He hath given me revelation and made me a prophet; And He hath 
made me blessed wheresoever | be, and hath enjoined on me Prayer and Charity as long as | live; (He) hath 
made me kind to my mother, and not overbearing or miserable; [Quran 19:29] 
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Early Christians Hiding In The caves 


"Rome, 64 AD. The Emperor Nero has unleashed his fury against the Christians. Their crime: Proclaiming a King 
higher than Caesar. Setting fire to the city, Nero places the blame on the Christians, and launches a new campaign to 
wipe them out. Families are separated, children left homeless, as thousands are sold into slavery or thrown to the 
lions. Escaping the panic of the fire, and dodging the advancing soldiers, a group of children find shelter in the gentle 
care of Ben and Helena; a local baker, and his wife. 


Here the children discover an amazing secret network of daring men and women, who risk their lives to help one 
another, and to tell the stories of the great storyteller, the one called Jesus. And so awaiting the day when their 
parents will return, Anna, Cyrus, Justin, and Marcus, embark on an adventure of a lifetime, together with Ben, 
Helena, and their friends, in the Christian underground. Their mission: To keep the stories of Jesus alive. This is their 
story. They are the Storykeepers!" 
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The Lands of Legend and Timeless Myths 


Southern Arabia, which is one of two regions where Frankensence and Myrrh are considered to be indigenous, gave rise 
to a series of myths and stories. These undoubtedly originated perhaps as early as the Bronze Age and were soon adopted 
by the regions neighbors. 


at 


ADAKHSHAN | 
se| 


ENG e N Dilmun /Eden 

l Xaşa- Dilmun as a geographical/historical entity first appears in the 
\{ f} Late Uruk period texts of Southern Meopotamia dated to the 
/ x% late fourth millenium BC. Cuneiform records and the 
archaeological record suggest the region served both as a 


center of trade as well as a focal point of regional mythology. 


e Tepe Yahya 
y Mohenjo Daro 


@ “Dilmun” seals 


o 


Phoenix 

Based on the mythological accounts described by Herodotus in the fifth century 
ZBC, numerous scholars have suggested that the Phoenix story may be 

entered on the Incense Lands of Southern Arabia and perhaps more 
specifically the island of Sogotra. 


Punt 


The ancient Egyptians beginning in the Old Kingdom refer to the Southern Red Sea region as the land of Punt. As in 
the case of Dilmun, the region was a focal point of both economic and mythological emphasis. 


Based on the supposed Persian control or influence in the South Eastern 
Arabian Incense Lands, perhaps as early as the mid first millenium BC, 
scholars have suggested that such accounts as the arrival of the wise men to 
pay homage to the baby Jesus again telescope economic and cultural 
perspectives. 
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Ubar 


The indigenous Iron Age inhabitants of the Southern Arabian Incense Lands 
(Oman) undoubtedly created their own defense mechanisms to fend off jealous 
neighbors. Stories such as the Ubar Legend may be a reflection of such a 
RS cultural pattern. The Early Islamic historians continued to support such ideas as 
ll expressed perhaps in the legendary Thousand and One Nights. 


Southern Arabia has archaeological links to the Horn of Africa/East Africa stretching back to the Lower Paleolithic - 
about 1.5 my BP. Modern humans may have entered the region as early as 75,000-50,000 years ago. Traditionally, 
the Paleolithic is considered to end by 10,000 years ago or the end of the Ice Age although detailed work on this 
transitional period to the early Holocene has yet to be worked out.The term Neolithic, used here as a typological and 
technical term, is defined by the presence of people utilizing the latest stage of stone tools before the advent of the 
Copper Age. 


In South Arabia, we have followed previous research in the peninsula and created three sub-periods: 

Stage 1 characterized by projectile points and other tools created from a blade tradition (6500 B.C.-5000 B.C.) 
[Fasad Points] [BA-019, BA-020] 

Stage 2 is defined by the presence of bifacial tools and points, often called the Arabian Bifacial Tradition [ABT], 
5000-3500 B.C. [BA-086, BA-077, BA-097] 

Stage 3 developed a stone tool kit defined by the presence of very finely knapped slightly notched points called 
trinedral rods. [BA-103] 


Settlements of this long period occur either along then active streams flowing into the Rub al Khali region, permanent 
or seasonal lakes, and attractive spring areas. Most sites are either ephemeral (probably seasonal) consisting of lithic 
scatters dominated by fire cracked rocks and hearths, or more substantial where circular houses created strong 
foundations [BA-014, BA-108-109]. Most villages have less than 10-15 houses, and populations in any given site 
probably never numbered more than 100. [Ayun, Matafah, Wadi Masilah]. Sites involving specialized activities such 
as quarrying [BA-072, BA-028], flint-knapping [BA-023, BA-021] and burials have also been found. 


During this time period, the agricultural revolution involving tyhe domstication of plants and animals must have 
strongly affected the region. To date, however, our ideas for this change are l;argely inferential. For example, 
domesticated animals such as goats, sheep and cattle, are reported both from the west in Yemen and north in Oman. 
Various domesticated plants such cereal grains from the Fertile Crescent and sorghums and millets from the Horn of 
Africa may also have been gradually introduced here (in addition to domestic cotton and indigo). Sites such as Ibn 
Hamuda with a wealth of pounders, grinders, and mortars/pestles could echo such a change [BA-076]. 


South Arabian Neolithic populations exploited a wide variety of ecological zones thanks to a very strong Southwest 
Monsoon [BA-071, IT-022]. This included the vast sand seas now called the Empty Quarter - The Rub al Khali [IC- 
067]. Most likely on a seasonal basis, populations spread throughout the Empty Quarter in the summer exploiting 
animals and plants associated with the lakes and streams. In the winter they retreated to streams, lakes, and springs 
south and west of the sand desert. [IC-070] The people of the period, thus, did not see the Rub al Khali as a 
hindrance to crossing from South to central Arabia. 


What evidence do we have that such groups practiced long distance trade and more specifically began the incense 
trade? Our evidence comes from source trade first in marine sea shells. Various species most likely used for beads 
and other purposes collected from the Indian Ocean (and Red Sea?) have been far inland [BA-56] and deep into the 
Rub al Khali. Obsidian, a highly desired product used for cutting and scraping, occurs naturally only in association 
with certain volcanoes. Obsidian material found in the Rub al Khali and stream sites such as the Matafah [BA-081], 
most likely came from such restricted locales as Dhamar-Reda in southwestern Yemen [BA-078]. 
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Finally, amazonite and steatite used for axes [BA-057], beads, and bowls also have a wide distribution. Therefore, 
Neolithic peoples of South Arabia, acquainted with incense products in their homeland, could have traded such 
remarkable products to Egypt, China and beyond; (perhaps as early as Nagada Il, ca. 3500 B.C., together with 
obsidian) and Mesopotamia (via Dilmun trade in the Ubaid or Uruk Periods) [IC-010]. 


The Epic of Gilgamesh 


An epic poem from Mesopotamia, is amongst the earliest surviving works of literature. The literary history of Gilga- 
mesh begins with five independent Sumerian poems about 'Bilgamesh' (Sumerian for Gilgamesh), king of Uruk. Four 
of these were used as source material for a combined epic in Akkadian. This first combined epic, known as the "Old 
Babylonian" version, dates to the 18th century BC and is titled after itsincipit, Shdtur eli sharri ("Surpassing All Other 
Kings"). Only a few fragments of it have survived. 


The later "Standard Babylonian" version dates from the 13th to the 10th centuries BC and bears the incipit Sha 
naqba Imuru ("He who Saw the Deep"). Fragments of approximately two thirds of this longer, twelve-tablet version 
have been recovered. Some of the best copies were discovered in the library ruins of the 7th-century 


BC Assyrian king Ashurbanipal. 


The first half of the story relates a friendship between Gilgamesh, king of Uruk, and Enkidu. Enkidu is a wild man 
created by the gods as Gilgamesh's peer to distract him from oppressing the people of Uruk. Together, they journey 
to the Cedar Mountain to defeat Humbaba, its monstrous guardian. Later they kill the Bull of Heaven, which the 
goddess Ishtar sends to punish Gilgamesh for spurning her advances. As a punishment for these actions, the gods 
sentence Enkidu to death. 


In the second half of the epic, Gilgamesh's distress at Enkidu's death causes him to undertake a long and perilous 
journey to discover the secret of eternal life. He eventually learns that "Life, which you look for, you will never find. For 
when the gods created man, they let death be his share, and life withheld in their own hands". However, because of 
his great building projects, his account of Siduri's advice, and what the immortal man Utnapishtimtold him about the 
great flood, Gilgamesh's fame survived his death. His story has been translated into many languages, and in recent 


years has featured in works of popular fiction. 
History 


The Deluge tablet of the Gilgamesh epic in Akkadian 


Many distinct sources exist from over a 2,000-year timeframe. The old Sumerian poems, followed by a later Akkadian 
version, are important sources for modern translations, with the Sumerian version mainly used to fill in lacunae in the 
Akkadian version. 


Although several revised versions based on new discoveries have been published, the epic remains incomplete.2! 
The earliest Sumerian poems are now generally considered to be distinct stories, rather than parts of a single epic. 
BI45 They date from as early as the Third Dynasty of Ur (2150-2000 BC).8141-42 


The earliest Akkadian versions are dated to the early second millennium,!*5 most probably in the eighteenth or 
seventeenth century BC, when one or more authors drew upon existing literary material to create a single epic.4! The 
"standard" Akkadian version, consisting of twelve tablets, was edited by Sin-lige-unninni sometime between 1300 and 
1000 BC, and was found in the library of Ashurbanipal in Nineveh. 
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The Epic of Gilgamesh was discovered by Hormuzd Rassam in 1853 and is now widely known. The central character 
of Gilgamesh was initially reintroduced to the world as "/zdubar", before the cuneiform logographs in his name could 
be pronounced accurately. The first modern translation was published in the early 1870s by George Smith. Recent 
translations into English include one undertaken with the assistance of the American novelist John Gardner, and John 
Maier, published in 1984. In 2001, Benjamin Foster produced a translation in the Norton Critical Edition Series that 
uses new material to fill in many of the blanks in previous editions. 


The most definitive translation is a two-volume critical work by Andrew George. George discusses the state of the 
surviving material, and provides a tablet-by-tablet exegesis, with a dual language side-by-side translation. This trans- 
lation was published by Penguin Classics in 2000. Stephen Mitchell in 2004 supplied a controversial translation that 
takes many liberties with the text and includes modernized allusions and commentary relating to the Iraq war of 2003. 
(7181 The first direct Arabic translation from the original tablets was made in the 1960s by the Iraqi archeologist Taha 


Baqir. 


The discovery of artifacts (ca. 2600 BC) associated with Enmebaragesi of Kish, mentioned in the legends as the 
father of one of Gilgamesh's adversaries, has lent credibility to the historical existence of Gilgamesh.!8140-1 


Versions of the epic 


From the diverse sources found two main versions of the epic have been partially reconstructed: The Standard 
Akkadian Version or He who saw the deep, and the Old Babylonian version, or Surpassing all other kings. Five 
earlier Sumerian poems about Gilgamesh have been partially recovered, some with primitive versions of specific 
episodes in the Akkadian version, others with unrelated stories. 


Standard Akkadian version 


The standard version was discovered by Austen Henry Layard in the library of Ashurbanipal in Nineveh in 1849. It 
was written in standard Babylonian, a dialect of Akkadian that was used for literary purposes. This version was 
compiled by Sin-lige-unninni sometime between 1300 and 1000 BC from earlier material. 


The standard version, and earlier version, have different opening words, or incipit. The older version begins with the 
words "Surpassing all other kings", while the standard version has "He who saw the deep" (ša nagba imuru), "deep" 
referring to the mysteries of the information brought back by Gilgamesh from his meeting with Uta-Napishti 
(Utnapishtim) about Ea, the fountain of wisdom.£Gilgamesh was given knowledge of how to worship the gods, why 
death was ordained for human beings, what makes a good king, and how to live a good life. 


The story of Utnapishtim, the hero of the flood myth, can also be found in the Babylonian Epic of Atrahasis. The 12th 
tablet is a sequel to the original 11, and was probably added at a later date. It bears little relation to the well-crafted 
11-tablet epic; the lines at the beginning of the first tablet are quoted at the end of the 11th tablet, giving it circularity 
and finality. Tablet 12 is a near copy of an earlier Sumerian tale, a prequel, in which Gilgamesh sends Enkidu to 
retrieve some objects of his from the Underworld, and he returns in the form of a spirit to relate the nature of the 
Underworld to Gilgamesh. 


Content of the standard version tablets 
Tablet one 


The story introduces Gilgamesh, king of Uruk. Gilgamesh, two-thirds god and one-third man, is oppressing his 
people, who cry out to the gods for help. For the young women of Uruk this oppression takes the form of a droit de 
seigneur — or "lord's right" to sleep with brides on their wedding night. For the young men (the tablet is damaged at 
this point) it is conjectured that Gilgamesh exhausts them through games, tests of strength, or perhaps forced labour 
on building projects. 


The gods respond to the people's pleas by creating an equal to Gilgamesh who will be able to distract him. This is the 
primitive man, Enkidu, who is covered in hair and lives in the wild with the animals. He is spotted by a trapper, whose 
livelihood is being ruined because Enkidu is uprooting his traps. The trapper tells Gilgamesh about the man, and it is 
arranged for Enkidu to be seduced by Shamhat, a temple prostitute, his first step towards being tamed, and after 
seven days of love making, she takes him back to Uruk. Gilgamesh, meanwhile, has been having dreams about the 
imminent arrival of a beloved new companion. 


Tablet two 


Shamhat brings Enkidu to a shepherds’ camp, where he is introduced to a human diet and becomes the night 
watchman. Learning from a passing stranger about Gilgamesh's treatment of new brides, Enkidu is incensed and 
travels to Uruk to intervene at a wedding. When Gilgamesh attempts to visit the wedding chamber, Enkidu blocks his 
way, and they fight.After a fierce battle, Enkidu acknowledges Gilgamesh's superior strength and they become 
friends. Gilgamesh proposes a journey to the Cedar Forest to slay the monstrous demi-god Humbaba, in order to 
gain fame and renown. Despite warnings from Enkidu and the council of elders, Gilgamesh will not be deterred. 
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Tablet three 


The elders give Gilgamesh advice for his journey. Gilgamesh visits his mother, the goddess Ninsun, who seeks the 
support and protection of the sun-god Shamash for their adventure. Ninsun adopts Enkidu as her son, and 
Gilgamesh leaves instructions for the governance of Uruk in his absence. 


Tablet four 


Gilgamesh and Enkidu journey to Lebanon Cedar Forest. Every few days they camp on a mountain, and perform a 
dream ritual. Gilgamesh has five terrifying dreams about falling mountains, thunderstorms, wild bulls, and a 
thunderbird that breathes fire. Despite similarities between his dream figures and earlier descriptions of Humbaba, 
Enkidu interprets these dreams as good omens, and denies that the frightening images represent the forest guardian. 
As they approach the cedar mountain, they hear Humbaba bellowing, and have to encourage each other not to be 
afraid. 


Tablet five 


The heroes enter the cedar forest. Humbaba, the ogre-guardian of the Cedar Forest, insults and threatens them. He 
accuses Enkidu of betrayal, and vows to disembowel Gilgamesh and feed his flesh to the birds. Gilgamesh is afraid, 
but with some encouraging words from Enkidu the battle commences. The mountains quake with the tumult and the 
sky turns black. The god Shamashsends 13 winds to bind Humbaba, and he is captured. The monster pleads for his 
life, and Gilgamesh pities him. Enkidu, however, is enraged and asks Gilgamesh to kill the beast. Humbaba curses 
them both and Gilgamesh dispatches him with a blow to the neck. 


The two heroes cut down many cedars, including a gigantic tree that Enkidu plans to fashion into a gate for the 
temple of Enlil. They build a raft and return home along the Euphrates with the giant tree and the head of Humbaba. 


Tablet six 


Gilgamesh rejects the advances of the goddess Ishtar because of her mistreatment of previous lovers like Dumuzi. 
Ishtar asks her father Anu to send Gugalanna the Bull of Heaven to avenge her. When Anu rejects her complaints, 
Ishtar threatens to raise the dead who will "outnumber the living" and "devour them". Anu becomes frightened, and 
gives in to her. Ishtar leads the bull of heaven to Uruk, and it causes widespread devastation. It lowers the level of the 
Euphrates river, and dries up the marshes. It opens up huge pits that swallow 300 men. Without any divine 
assistance, Enkidu and Gilgamesh attack and slay it, and offer up its heart to Shamash. When Ishtar cries out, 
Enkidu hurls one of the hindquarters of the bull at her. The city of Uruk celebrates, but Enkidu has an ominous dream. 


Tablet seven 


In Enkidu's dream, the gods decide that one of the heroes must die because they killed Humbaba and the Bull of 
Heaven. Despite the protestations of Shamash, Enkidu is marked for death. Enkidu curses the great door he has 
fashioned for Enlil's temple. He also curses the trapper and Shamhat for removing him from the wild. Shamash 
reminds Enkidu of how Shamhat fed and clothed him, and introduced him to Gilgamesh. Shamash tells him that 
Gilgamesh will bestow great honors upon him at his funeral, and will wander into the wild consumed with grief. 


Enkidu regrets his curses and blesses Shamhat. In a second dream however he sees himself being taken captive to 
the Netherworld by a terrifying Angel of Death. The underworld is a "house of dust" and darkness whose inhabitants 
eat clay, and are clothed in bird feathers, supervised by terrifying beings. For 12 days, Enkidu's condition worsens. 
Finally, after a lament that he could not meet a heroic death in battle, he dies. 


Tablet eight 


Gilgamesh delivers a lamentation for Enkidu, in which he calls upon mountains, forests, fields, rivers, wild animals, 
and all of Uruk to mourn for his friend. Recalling their adventures together, Gilgamesh tears at his hair and clothes in 
grief. He commissions a funerary statue, and provides grave gifts from his treasury to ensure that Enkidu has a 
favourable reception in the realm of the dead. A great banquet is held where the treasures are offered to the gods of 
the Netherworld. Just before a break in the text there is a suggestion that a river is being dammed, indicating a burial 
in a river bed, as in the corresponding Sumerian poem, The Death of Gilgamesh. 


Tablet nine 


Tablet nine opens with Gilgamesh roaming the wild clothed in animal skins, grieving for Enkidu. Fearful of his own 
death, he decides to seek Utnapishtim ("the Faraway"), and learn the secret of eternal life. Among the few survivors 
of the Great Flood, Utnapishtim and his wife are the only humans to have been granted immortality by the gods. 
Gilgamesh crosses a mountain pass at night and encounters a pride of lions. Before sleeping he prays for protection 
to the moon god Sin. Then, waking from an encouraging dream, he kills the lions and uses their skins for clothing. 


After a long and perilous journey, Gilgamesh arrives at the twin peaks of Mount Mashu at the end of the earth. He 
comes across a tunnel, which no man has ever entered, guarded by two terrible scorpion-men. After questioning him 
and recognizing his semi-divine nature, they allow him to enter it, and he passes under the mountains along the Road 
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of the Sun. In complete darkness he follows the road for 12 "double hours", managing to complete the trip before the 
Sun catches up with him. He arrives at the Garden of the gods, a paradise full of jewel-laden trees. 


Tablet ten 


Meeting the ale wife Siduri, who assumes, because of his disheveled appearance, that he is a murderer or thief, 
Gilgamesh tells her about the purpose of his journey. She attempts to disuade him from his quest, but sends him 

to Urshanabi the ferryman, who will help him cross the sea to Utnapishtim. Gilgamesh, out of spontaneous rage, 
destroys the stone-giants that live with Urshanabi. He tells him his story, but when he asks for his help, Urshanabi 
informs him that he has just destroyed the only creatures who can cross the Waters of Death, which are deadly to the 
touch.Urshanabi instructs Gilgamesh to cut down 120 trees, and fashion them into punting poles. When they reach 
the island where Utnapishtim lives, Gilgamesh recounts his story asking him for his help. Utnapishtim reprimands 
him, declaring that fighting the common fate of humans is futile and diminishes life's joys. 


Tablet eleven 


Gilgamesh observes that Utnapishtim seems no different from himself, and asks him how he obtained his immortality. 
Utnapishtim explains that the gods decided to send a great flood. To save Utnapishtim the god Ea told him to build a 
boat. He gave him precise dimensions, and it was sealed with pitch and bitumen. His entire family went aboard, 
together with his craftsmen and "all the animals of the field”. 


A violent storm then arose which caused the terrified gods to retreat to the heavens. Ishtar lamented the wholesale 
destruction of humanity, and the other gods wept beside her. The storm lasted six days and nights, after which "all 
the human beings turned to clay". Utnapishtim weeps when he sees the destruction. His boat lodges on a mountain, 
and he releases a dove, a swallow, and a raven. 


When the raven fails to return, he opens the ark and frees its inhabitants. Utnapishtim offers a sacrifice to the gods, 
who smell the sweet savor and gather around. Ishtar vows that just as she will never forget the brilliant necklace that 
hangs around her neck, she will always remember this time. When Enlil arrives, angry that there are survivors, she 
condemns him for instigating the flood. Ea also castigates him for sending a disproportionate punishment. Enlil 
blesses Utnapishtim and his wife, and rewards them with eternal life. This account matches the flood story that 
concludes the Epic of Atrahasis (see also Gilgamesh flood myth). 


The main point seems to be that when Enlil granted eternal life it was a unique gift. As if to demonstrate this point, 
Utnapishtim challenges Gilgamesh to stay awake for six days and seven nights. Gilgamesh falls asleep, and 
Utnapishtim instructs his wife to bake a loaf of bread on each of the days he slept, so that he cannot deny his failure 
to keep awake. Gilgamesh, who is seeking to overcome death, cannot even conquer sleep. After instructing 
Urshanabi the ferry man to wash Gilgamesh, and clothe him in royal robes, they depart for Uruk. 


As they are leaving, Utnapishtim's wife asks her husband to offer a parting gift. Utnapishtim tells Gilgamesh that at 
the bottom of the sea lives a box-thorn-like plant that will make him young again.Gilgamesh, by binding stones to his 
feet so he can walk on the bottom, manages to obtain the plant. He intends to test it on an old man when he returns 
to Uruk. Unfortunately, when Gilgamesh stops to bathe, it is stolen by a serpent who sheds its skin as it departs. 
Gilgamesh weeps at the futility of his efforts, because he has now lost all chance of immortality. He returns to Uruk, 
where the sight of its massive walls prompts him to praise this enduring work to Urshanabi. 


Tablet twelve 


This tablet is mainly an Akkadian translation of an earlier Sumerian poem, Gilgamesh and the Netherworld (also 
known as "Gilgamesh, Enkidu, and the Netherworld" and variants), although it has been suggested that it is derived 
from an unknown version of that story.£!42 The content of this last tablet are inconsistent with previous ones: Enkidu 
is still alive despite having been killed off earlier in the epic. Because of this, its lack of integration with the other 
tablets, and the fact that it is almost a copy of an earlier version, it has been referred to as an ‘inorganic appendage’ 
to the epic.24 


Alternatively, it has been suggested that "its purpose, though crudely handled, is to explain to Gilgamesh (and the 
reader) the various fates of the dead in the Afterlife" and in "an awkward attempt to bring closure",“4 it both connects 
the Gilgamesh of the epic with the Gilgamesh who is the King of the Netherworld,!"2! and is "a dramatic capstone 
whereby the twelve-tablet epic ends on one and the same theme, that of "seeing" (= understanding, discovery, etc.), 
with which it began." Gilgamesh complains to Enkidu that various of his possessions (the tablet is unclear exactly 
what — different translations include a drum and a ball) have fallen into the underworld. Enkidu offers to bring them 
back. Delighted, Gilgamesh tells Enkidu what he must and must not do in the underworld if he is to return. Enkidu 
does everything which he was told not to do. The under world keeps him. Gilgamesh prays to the gods to give him 
back his friend. Enlil and Suen don't reply, but Ea and Shamash decide to help. Shamash makes a crack in the earth, 
and Enkidu's ghost jumps out of it. The tablet ends with Gilgamesh questioning Enkidu about what he has seen in the 
underworld. 
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Old-Babylonian versions 


This version of the epic, called in some fragments Surpassing all other kings, is composed of tablets and fragments 
from diverse origins and states of conservation.“4l 


It remains incomplete in its majority, with several tablets missing and big lacunae in those found. They are named 
after their current location or the place where they were found. 


The Pennsylvania tablet 


Surpassing all other kings Tablet Il, greatly correlates with tablets I-Il of the Standard version. 


Gilgamesh tells his mother Ninsun about two dreams he had. His mother explains that they mean that a new 
companion will soon arrive at Uruk. In the meanwhile the wild Enkidu and the priestess(here called Shamkatum)are 
making love.She tames him in company of the shepherds by offering him bread and beer. Enkidu helps the 
shepherds by guarding the sheep. They travel to Uruk to confront Gilgamesh and stop his abuses. Enkidu and 
Gilgamesh battle but Gilgamesh breaks off the fight. Enkidu praises Gilgamesh. 


The Yale tablet 
Surpassing all other kings Tablet Ill, partially matches tablets II-III of the Standard version. 


For reasons unknown (the tablet is partially broken) Enkidu is in a sad mood. In order to cheer him up Gilgamesh 
suggests going to the Pine Forest to cut down trees and kill Humbaba (known here as Huwawa). Enkidu protests, as 
he knows Huwawa and is aware of his power. Gilgamesh talks Enkidu into it with some words of encouragement, but 
Enkidu remains reluctant. They prepare, and call for the elders. The elders also protest, but after Gilgamesh talks to 
them, they agree to let him go. After Gilgamesh asks his god (Shamash) for protection and both equip, they leave 
with the elder's blessing and counsel. 


Philadelphia fragment 

Possibly another version of the contents of the Yale Tablet, practically irrecoverable. 

The Nippur School Tablet 

In the journey to the cedar forest and Huwawa, Enkidu interprets one of Gilgamesh's dreams. 
The Tell Harmal tablets 


Fragments from two different versions/tablets tell how Enkidu interprets one of Gilgamesh's dreams on the way to the 
Forest of Cedar, and their conversation when entering the forest. 


The Ishchali tablet 


After defeating Huwawa, Gilgamesh refrains from slaying him, and urges Enkidu to hunt Huwawa's "seven auras". 
Enkidu convinces him to smite their enemy. After killing Huwawa and the auras, they chop down part of the forest and 
discover the gods' secret abode. The rest of the tablet is broken. 


The auras are not referred to in the standard version, but are in one of the Sumerian poems. 
Partial fragment in Baghdad 

Partially overlapping the felling of the trees from the Ishchali tablet. 

The Sippar tablet 

Partially overlapping the Standard version tablets IX-X. 


Gilgamesh mourns the death of Enkidu wandering in his quest for immortality. Gilgamesh argues with Shamash 
about the futility of his quest. After a lacuna, Gilgamesh talks to Siduri about his quest and his journey to meet 
Utnapishtim (here called Uta-na’ishtim). Siduri attempts to dissuade Gilgamesh in his quest for immortality, urging 
him to be content with the simple pleasures of life (Gilgamesh, whither are you wandering? Life, which you look for, 
you will never find. 


For when the gods created man, they let death be his share,and life withheld in their own hands. Gilgamesh, fill your 

belly. Day and night make merry. Let days be full of joy,dance and make music day and night.And wear fresh clothes. 
And wash your head and bathe. Look at the child that is holding your hand, and let your wife delight in your embrace. 
These things alone are the concern of men.) 


After one more lacuna, Gilgamesh smashes the stone creatures and talks to the ferryman Urshanabi (here called 
Sur-sunabu). After a short discussion, Sur-sunabu asks him to carve 300 oars so that they may cross the waters of 
death without needing the "stone ones". The rest of the tablet is missing. 
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The text on the Old Babylonian Meissner fragment (the larger surviving fragment of the Sippar tablet) has been used 
to reconstruct possible earlier forms of the Epic of Gilgamesh, and it has been suggested that a "prior form of the 
story - earlier even than that preserved on the Old Babylonian fragment - may well have ended with Siduri sending 
Gilgamesh back to Uruk..." and "Utnapistim was not originally part of the tale." 


The Sumerian poems 


There are five extant Gilgamesh stories in the form of older poems in Sumerian." These probably circulated 
independently, rather than being in the form of a unified epic. Some of the names of the main characters in these 
poems differ slightly from later Akkadian names, e.g. "Bilgamesh" is written for Gilgamesh, and there are some 
differences in the underlying stories (e.g. in the Sumerian version Enkidu is Gilgamesh's servant): 


1. `The lord to the Living One's Mountain’ and ‘Ho, hurrah! correspond to the Cedar Forest episode (Standard 
version tablets II-V). Gilgamesh and Enkidu travel with other men to the Forest of Cedar. There, trapped by 
Huwawa, Gilgamesh tricks him (with Enkidu's assistance in one of the versions) into giving up his auras, 
thus losing his power. 

2. ‘Hero in battle’ corresponds to the Bull of Heaven episode (Standard version tablet VI) in the Akkadian 
version. The Bull's voracious appetite causes drought and hardship in the land while Gilgamesh 
feasts. Lugalbanda convinces him to face the beast and fights it alongside Enkidu. 

3. `The envoys of Akka’ has no corresponding episode in the epic, but the themes of whether to show mercy to 
captives, and counsel from the city elders, also occur in the standard version of the Humbaba story. In the 
poem, Uruk faces a siege from a Kish army led by King Akka, whom Gilgamesh defeats and forgives. 

4. ‘In those days, in those far-off days’ is the source for the Akkadian translation included as tablet XII in 
the Standard version, telling of Enkidu's journey to the Netherworld. 

5. `The great wild bull is lying down’, a poem about Bilgames' death, burial and consecration as a semigod, 
reigning and giving judgement over the dead. After dreaming of how the gods decide his fate after death, 
Gilgamesh takes counsel, prepares his funeral and offers gifts to the gods. Once deceased, he is buried 
under the Euphrates, taken off its course and later returned to it. 


Relationship to the Bible 
Pan - Babylonism 


Various themes, plot elements, and characters in the Epic of Gilgamesh have counterparts in the book of Genesis, 
notably in the stories of the Garden of Eden and Noah's Flood. 


The parallels between the stories of Enkidu/Shamhat and Adam/Eve have been long recognized by scholars.!"8! In 
both, a man is created from the soil by a god, and lives in a natural setting amongst the animals. He is introduced to a 
woman who tempts him. In both stories the man accepts food from the woman, covers his nakedness, and must 
leave his former realm, unable to return. The presence of a snake that steals a plant of immortality from the hero later 
in the epic is another point of similarity. 


Andrew R. George submits that the flood story in Genesis 6-8 matches the Gilgamesh flood myth so closely, "few 
doubt" that it derives from a Mesopotamian account.” What is particularly noticeable is the way the Genesis flood 
story follows the Gilgamesh flood tale "point by point and in the same order", even when the story permits other 
alternatives. 


In a 2001 Torah commentary released on behalf of the Conservative Movement of Judaism, rabbinic scholar Robert 
Wexler stated: "The most likely assumption we can make is that both Genesis and Gilgamesh drew their material 
from a common tradition about the flood that existed in Mesopotamia. These stories then diverged in the retelling. "21 


Other parallels 


Matthias Henze suggests that Nebuchadnezzar's madness in the biblical book of Daniel draws on the Epic of 
Gilgamesh. He claims that the author uses elements from the description of Enkidu to paint a sarcastic and mocking 
portrait of the king of Babylon.241 


Many scholars note an influence on the book of Ecclesiastes.231 The speech of Sidhuri in an old Babylonian version 
of the epic is so similar to Ecclesiastes 9:7—10 that direct influence is a possibility. A rare proverb about the strength 
of a triple-stranded rope is common to both books. 


Influence on Homer 
Numerous scholars have drawn attention to various themes, episodes, and verses, that indicate a substantial 


influence of the Epic of Gilgamesh on both of the epic poems ascribed to Homer. These influences are detailed 
by Martin Litchfield West in The East Face of Helicon:West Asiatic Elements in Greek Poetry and Myth.241 
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According to Tzvi Abusch of Brandeis University,the novel "combines the power and tragedy of the Iliad with the 
wanderings and marvels of the Odyssey. It is a work of adventure, but is no less a meditation on some fundamental 
issues of human existence."25 


Gilgamesh in popular culture 


The Epic of Gilgamesh has inspired many works of literature, art, music, as Theodore Ziolkowski points out in his 
book Gilgamesh Among Us: Modern Encounters With the Ancient Epic (2011). 2&7 It was only after the First World 
War that the Gilgamesh epic reached a wide audience, and only after the Second World War that it began to feature 
in a variety of genres.24 Meluhha or Melukhkha is the Sumerian name of a prominent trading partner of Sumer 
during the Middle Bronze Age. Its identification remains an open question. 


Trade with Sumer 


Sumerian texts repeatedly refer to three important centers with which they traded: Magan, Dilmun, and Meluhha. 
Magan is usually identified with Oman. This identification, however, is Assyrian; the Sumerian localization of Magan 
was probably Oman. Dilmun was a Persian Gulf civilization which traded with Mesopotamian civilizations, the current 
scholarly consensus is that Dilmun encompassed Bahrain, Failaka, Kuwait and the adjacent eastern Arabia coast in 
the Persian Gulf.“2I The location of Meluhha, however, is hotly debated. There are scholars today who confidently 
identify Meluhha with the Harappan Civilization on the basis of the extensive evidence of trading contacts between 
Sumer and this region. Sesame oil was probably imported from the Indus valley into Sumer: the Sumerian word for 
this oil is illu (Akkadian: ellu). In Dravidian languages of South India e/ or ellu stands for sesame. 


There is extensive presence of Harappan seals and cubical weight measures in Mesopotamian urban sites. 


Cylinder seal 


A group of rare hematite, lapis lazuli, carnelian and coral cylindrical seals (Courtesy of Al Barone's Collection - The Silk Road Museum Muscat) 
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Mesopotamian limestone cylinder seal and impression—worship of Shamash, (Louvre) 


A cylinder seal is a small round cylinder typically about one inch in length, engraved with written characters or figure- 
ative scenes or both, used in ancient times to roll an impression onto a two-dimensional surface, generally wet clay. 
Cylinder seals were invented around 3500 BC in the Near East, at the contemporary sites of Susa in south-western 


Iran and Uruk in southern Mesopotamia. They are linked to the invention of the latter's cuneiform writing on clay 
tablets. MABI 


They were used as an administrative tool, a form of signature, as well as jewelry and as magical amulets; later 
versions would employ notations with Mesopotamian cuneiform. In later periods, they were used to notarize or attest 
to multiple impressions of clay documents.Graves and other sites housing precious items such as gold, silver, beads, 
and gemstones often included one or two cylinder seals, as honorific grave goods. 


The seals themselves are typically made from hardstones and some are a form of engraved gem, but they may use 
glass or ceramics such as Egyptian faience. Many varieties of material such as hematite, obsidian, steatite, amethyst, 
lapis lazuli and carnelian were used to make cylinder seals. As the alluvial country of Mesopotamia lacks good stone 
for carving, the large stones of early cylinders were imported probably from Iran. Most seals have a hole running 
through the centre of the body, and they are thought to have typically been worn on a necklace so that they were 
always available when needed. 


Size comparison of seals, with their impression strips (modern/current impressions) 


While most Mesopotamian cylinder seals form an image through the use of depressions in the cylinder surface (see 
lead photo above), some cylinder seals print images using raised areas on the cylinder (San Andrés image, below, 
which is not related to Mesopotamian cylinder seals) The former are used primarily on wet clays; the latter, 
sometimes referred to as roller stamps, are used to print images on cloth and other similar two dimensional 
surfaces. 
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Cylinder seals are a form of impression seal, a category which includes the stamp seal and finger ring seal. They 
survive in fairly large numbers and are often important as art, especially in the Babylonian and earlier Assyrian 
periods. Impressions into a soft material can be taken without risk of damage to the seal, and they are often displayed 
in museums together with a modern impression on a small strip. 


Uses 


Cylinder seal impressions were made on a variety of surfaces: 


e amulets 

e bales of commodities 
e bricks 

e clay tablets 

e cloth 


e components of fabricated objects*doors 

e envelopes 

e storage jars 

Theme-driven, memorial, and commemorative nature 


This cylinder seal from Cyprus shows two nude female figures. Each holds a flower, a symbol of fertility. 5!The Walters 
Art Museum. 
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This Neo-Assyriancylinder seal shows a ritual with winged protective deities. Walters Art Museum. 


The images depicted on cylinder seals were mostly theme-driven, often sociological or religious. Instead of 
addressing the authority of the seal, a better study may be of the thematic nature of the seals, since they presented 
the ideas of the society in pictographic and text form. In a famous cylinder depicting Darius | of Persia: he is aiming 
his drawn bow at an upright enraged lion impaled by two arrows, while his chariot horse is trampling a deceased lion. 
The scene is framed between two slim palm trees, a block of cuneiform text, and above the scene, 

the Faravahar symbol of Ahura Mazda, the god representation of Zoroastrianism. 
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Enki as portrayed in various cylinder seals, British Museum 
Cylinder Seals 


The reference below, Garbini, covers many of the following categories of cylinder seal. 


A categorization of cylinder seals: 


e Akkadian cylinder seals. 


e Akkadian seal, ca. 2300 BC, stone seal w/ modern impression. See National Geographic Ref. The glyptic 
(the Scenes) shows "God in barge", people, and offerings. 


e Assyrian cylinder seals. 
e  Cypriote Cylinder Seals. 
e Egyptian cylinder seals. 
e Egyptian Nagada period (tombs, graves), (imported). 
e Egyptian Faience; see Pepi |. 
e Hittite cylinder seals. 
e Clay envelope usage, etc.; see Kultepe. 
e _Kassite (the Kassites), cylinder seals. 
e  Mittanian cylinder seals. 
e Old Babylonian cylinder seals. 
e Persian cylinder seals; see Darius |, Robinson ref. 
e Proto-Elamite cylinder seals. 
e Sumerian cylinder seals. 
e Seals of the "Moon-God"; see Sin. 
e see Ref. (Robinson), Seal of Ur-Nammu, 2112-2095 BC. Close-up picture of Seal, and adjacent 'modern 
impression’, high resolution, 2X-3X natural size. 
e "Shamash pictographic seals"; see Mari, Syria. 
e Neo-Sumerian cylinder seals. 


e see Ref (Garbini), "Seated God, and Worshippers", Cylinder seal, and a modern Impressin, p. 40, (British 
Museum, London). 


e Syrian cylinder seals. 
e Magian (Omani) cylinder seals. 


A roll-out of the San Andres ceramic cylinder seal containing what has been proposed as evidence of the 
earliest writing system inMesoamerica. This cylinder seal is dated to approximately 650 BC, but is unrelated to the 
Mesopotamian cylinder seals. 


e Seal (device) 
e Impression seal 


e Stamp seal 
e LMLK seal 


e Mudbrick stamp 
e Scaraboid seal 
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Specific items of high volume trade are timber and specialty wood such as ebony, for which large ships were used. 
Luxury items also appear, such as lapis lazuli mined at a Harappan colony at Shortugai (Badakshan in 

northern Afghanistan), which was transported to Lothal, a port city in Gujarat in western India, and shipped from there 
to Oman, Bahrain, and Sumer. 


Indus Valley Versus Africa 


A number of scholars suggest that Meluhha was the Sumerian name for the Indus Valley Civilization. Finnish 
scholars Asko and Simo Parpola identify Meluhha (earlier variant Me-lah-ha) from earlier Sumerian documents with 
Dravidian mel akam “high abode" or "high country". Many items of trade such as wood, minerals, and gemstones 
were indeed extracted from the hilly regions near the Indus settlements. They further claim that Meluhha is the origin 
of the Sanskrit mleccha, meaning "barbarian, foreigner". 


Earlier texts (c. 2200 BC) seem to indicate that Meluhha is to the east, suggesting either the Indus valley or India. 
Sargon of Akkad was said to have "dismantled the cities, as far as the shore of the sea. At the wharf of Agade, he 
docked ships from Meluhha, ships from Magan." However, much later texts documenting the exploits of King Assur- 
banipal of Assyria (668-627 BC), long after the Indus Valley civilization had ceased to exist, seem to imply that 
Meluhha is to be found somewhere near Egypt, in Africa.£! There is sufficient archaeological evidence for the trade 
between Mesopotamia and the Indus Valley. Impressions of clay seals from the Indus Valley city of Harappa were 
evidently used to seal bundles of merchandise, as clay seal impressions with cord or sack marks on the reverse side 
testify. A number of these Indus Valley seals have been found at Ur and other Mesopotamian sites. 4] 


The Persian-Gulf style of circular stamped rather than rolled seals, also known from Dilmun, that appear at Lothal 

in Gujarat, India, and Failaka Island (Kuwait), as well as in Mesopotamia, are convincing corroboration of the long- 
distance sea trade. What the commerce consisted of is less sure: timber and precious woods, ivory, lapis lazuli, gold, 
and luxury goods such as carnelian and glazed stone beads, pearls from the Persian Gulf, and shell and bone inlays, 
were among the goods sent to Mesopotamia in exchange for silver, tin, wool textiles, perhaps oil and grains and other 
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foods. Copper ingots, certainly, bitumen, which occurred naturally in Mesopotamia, may have been exchanged for 
cotton textiles and chickens, major products of the Indus region that are not native to Mesopotamia—all these have 
been instanced. 


A group of rare agate and coral cylindrical seals (Courtesy of Al Barone's Collection - The Silk Road Museum Muscat) 


Later Period 


In the Assyrian and Hellenistic eras, cuneiform texts continued to use or revive old place names - giving a sense of 
continuity between contemporary events and events of the distant past. For example, Media is referred to as "the 
land of the Gutians" £1 a people who had been prominent around 2000 BC. 


Meluhha also appears in these texts, in contexts suggesting that "Meluhha" and "Magan" were kingdoms adjacent to 
Egypt.Assurbanipal writes about his first march against Egypt"In my first campaign | marched against Magan,Meluha, 
Tarka, king of Egypt and Ethiopia, whom Esarhadon, king of Assyria, the father who begot me, had defeated, and 
whose land he brought under his way." In the Hellenistic period, the term is sometimes used to refer to Ptolemaic 
Egypt, as in its account of a festival celebrating the conclusion of the Sixth Syrian War. 


These references do not necessarily mean that early references to Meluhha also referred to Egypt. Direct contacts 
between Sumer and the Indus Valley had ceased even during the Mature Harappan phase when Oman and Bahrain 
(Magan and Dilmun) became intermediaries. 


After the sack of Ur by the Elamites and subsequent invasions in Sumer, its trade and contacts shifted west and 
Meluhha passed almost into mythological memory.The resurfacing of the name could simply reflect cultural memory 
of a rich and distant land, its use in records of Achaemenid and Seleucid military expeditions serving to aggrandize 
those kings. 
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The First Civilizations in Contact: Mesopotamia and the Indus 


http://www.cic.ames.cam.ac.uk/pages/mcintosh.html 


Background 


Model of a bullock cart found in the Harappan town of Nausharo. 


As early as the 7th millennium BCE, exchange networks connected Near Eastern communities with 
those in the Iranian plateau, Turkmenia and Baluchistan; these are marked by the presence of Near 
Eastern domestic plants and animals right across the region and by the distribution of such materials 
as obsidian, turquoise, seashell and lapis lazuli well outside their source areas. 


In areas of rich agricultural potential, notably southern Mesopotamia, settlement led to huge 
population growth and the concomittent development of more complex social organisation. Such areas 
lacked many of the resources that their societies required, which included metals by the 6th 
millennium, and there was a growing demand for prestige materials that could display personal and 
community status. 


Moulded terracotta tablet depicting a Harappan river boat. 


During the 4th millennium, towns developed across the area from Mesopotamia to Baluchistan, 
located to control the sources of desirable raw materials and the routes along which such goods were 
traded. The emergence of the Harappan civilization in the Indus basin and the Akkadian empire in 
southern Mesopotamia in the later 3rd millennium BCE led to a radical transformation in which these 
two states acted like magnets, drawing the resources of the entire region preferentially towards 
themselves. 
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While both states continued to obtain resources from places that could only be reached overland, a 
new maritime route through the Gulf became the centre of the network, allowing direct 
communications between Mesopotamia and the Indus and the bulk transport of commodities. This 
shift brought the cultures of the Gulf into the heart of the international trade network. In contrast, 
while towns across the Iranian plateau and in southern Central Asia continued to trade with each 
other, they were no longer central to the long-distance network, and many declined in prosperity. 
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Sealing of a scribe employed by the Akkadian king Sar-kali-sarri. Water 


buffalo, depicted here, were brought to Mesopotamia by the Harappans. Drawing by Audrey McIntosh. 


Both the scale and the nature of the trade had now changed, with substantial amounts of precious 
materials, such as lapis lazuli, and huge quantities of everyday commodities, such as grain, textiles, 
timber and metal ores, being imported and exported by the major players. To ensure reliable and 
regular supplies new mechanisms were introduced and earlier embryonic ones perfected. 


These included the establishment of trading enclaves, and even towns, in distant lands; the negotia- 
tion of long-term trading agreements with communities in areas rich in desirable resources; the regul- 
arisation and formal organisation of pre-existing supply lines, such as those maintained by the move- 
ments of transhumant pastoralists; and the sending of minatory or punitive military expeditions. The 
evolution of increasingly sophisticated maritime technology played a major role in the development of 
this trade. 


= Investigating the currently obscure benefits that the Harappans derived from their participation in the Gulf trade network. 


A view of the lower Euphrates river in Sumer. From Ridpath History of the World 1914. 


While the Harappans are known to have exported many commodities to Mesopotamia, there is no 
evidence of what they received in exchange, and no obvious gaps in their procurement network that 
Mesopotamia is likely to have filled. One possibility is woollen textiles and dried dates, a major 
Mesopotamian export that would have left no archaeological trace. Wool-bearing sheep had been bred 
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in Mesopotamia in the 4th millennium BCE but, although they quickly spread through Europe and into 
the steppe, it is not known if they spread east before the 2nd millennium BCE. 


An initial study of published faunal data indicates that the Harappans were probably not raising sheep 
for wool and therefore may not have had wool-bearing sheep, so Mesopotamian woollen textiles may 
well have been a desirable import. Further work is now required to follow up this promising initial 
result with further investigations from a number of angles. 


= Following up the elusive but growing evidence of connections between Africa and South Asia and investigating what part 
the Harappans played in these. 


Sorghum, finger millet 
and cowpea, some of the crops introduced from Africa to South Asia in Harappan times. 


The presence of African crops in the Indus region by 2000 BCE reveals contacts of some sort between 
Africa and South Asia. Indirect and direct routes by which this transmission might have occurred were 
investigated: it became clear that by far the most probable mechanism was direct seaborne 
expeditions by the Harappans to the African coast. Further work will now be undertaken on the 
possible nature and implications of this connection. 


= Studying the images and texts on Harappan seals and sealings and considering the inferences that can be drawn from their 
nature and distribution. 
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A selection of seals with 
animals designs. The unicorn (top left) is extremely common, and may represent authority within the Harappan bureaucracy, while the less 
common bison (lower left), the design most commonly found outside the Harappan realms, may have been associated with traders. 


Seals played an important role in the administration and trade of early societies. Analysis of many 
features of the images on Harappan seals suggests that the information they encapsulated enabled 
the seals to be used as badges of office within the Harappan socio-political organisation. In contrast, 
the texts are much more varied though also structured, and various features of Harappan seal text 
use indicate that they recorded personal information, relevant to the seals' use in economic and 
personal contexts. 


A major study of the structure of Harappan seal texts and comparison with the regular patterns 
identified in a large corpus of seal texts from other parts of early Afroeurasia allows the general 
content of some segments of the Harappan seal texts to be suggested: this may contribute to the 
gradual decipherment of the Harappan script, as well as shedding light on the economic use of seals in 
the Harappan trade and internal distribution networks. This study is on-going. 
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The brick foundations of a warehouse (destroyed by fire) at the import 
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ant trading and industrial town of Lothal in Gujarat. 
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Part of a gateway in Dholavira, the Harappan city that dominated Gujarat. This region provided the interface between the Indus 
realms and the lands with which the Harappans traded by sea. 


= Assessing the role of the Harappans in the development of the maritime network. 
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= Comparing and contrasting the interactions of the Harappans and the Sumerians/Akkadians with the people of the copper 
rich lands of the Oman peninsula. 

= Synthesizing the new settlement and off-site data that have been accumulating in recent years from throughout the region, 
in order better to understand the trading systems of the 4th and 3rd millennia and the transformations that occurred with 
the emergence of the southern Mesopotamian and Harappan states. 

= Undertaking a major study in collaboration with Paul Lunde to investigate the spread of cultivated plants from the regions 

in which they were first domesticated into other parts of the world, and the economic and other effects of this spread on the 

recipient communities. My part of the study will initially focus on plants domesticated in Afro-Eurasia before 1000 BCE. 


Neolithic 

he Early Holocene populations of South Arabia took advantage of optimal 
climatic conditions within the penninsula. Large scale lithic assemblages 
sappear to link South Arabia to its central and northern neighbors. To what 
extent incense products were traded along established trade networks remains 
‘speculative. 


Bronze Age 
he Bronze Age of South Arabia has clear trade links both with their larger 


neighbors to the east and west, Mesopotamia and Egypt. To what extent the 
Bronze Age complex discovered for the first time in South Arabia was a major 
player in Arabian history remains to be determined. 


Iron Age 
‘The incense lands of South Arabia appear clearly for the first time on the pages 


of history. The recent work of the Archaeology Fund has helped shed light and 
larger sociopolitical conditions of both this region and their neighbors. 


Islamic Period 

Both archaeological and historic data shed light on the vibrant Islamic past of 
he region. Local data from the Abbasid period onwards links South Arabia with 
he larger Islamic world of the Northern Indian Ocean. 
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Incense as the product of distinctive South Arabian and East African trees is only now being closely scrutinized. Future 
research will throw light on past distribution as well as their fossilized and living chemical construct: 


= re 


Incense in the Land of Arabia Felix 

__ Frankincense and Myrrh are among the most famous of all aromatic products 
~ found in Southern Arabia. Since at least 6000 B.C. peoples both in Southern 
à Arabia and adjoining lands soon exploited this incense for a multitude of 
purposes. 


Present and Past Ranges 

he current distribution of incense occurs in Central Southern Arabia and the Northern 
Horn of Africa. The range of incense trees is closely tied to the activity of the Southwest 
Monsoon. Many researchers have suggested the both the monsoon and the incense 
rees reanged considerably northward during the last 10,000 years. 


Anaia T Chemistry of Incense 
S m ST Tam Both Frankinsense and Myrrh have distinctive chemical finger prints which are now just 
=| 1 beginning to be understood. For archaeological and historical purposes such chemical 


= fingerprinting may help in understanding ancient sources and trade patterns. 


c. Sample Site: Hanun: 


| | 


Fossil Resins 

he sap of ancient incense trees became fossilized in certain locations of East Africa 
during the last 1 million years. This fossil incense has been traded to make distinctive 
beads as well as industrial applications such as shellac. 
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Economics of Incense 

~ External demand for incense products most likely began in the Early Neolithic, but our clearest 

_ reference to such trade begins in the Bronze Age. From subsequent periods, we see an ever 
_ growing picture linking South Arabia to its more famous neighbors to its north. 


http://www.arabian-archaeology.com/archlinks.htm 


On the shoreline of Khor Rawri are the ruins of Sumhuran dating back to 3,000 BC. Sumhuran was also the hub of the 
frankincense trade. It was from here the Queen of Sheba dispatched ships on missions of love to carry precious cargos of 
frankincense to King Solomon, an act that not only endeared her with his royal court, but helped perpetuate the myth of their 
courtly love. 


Over time, frankincense even took on spiritual importance. The Roman Emperor Nero is said to have burned an entire harvest 
of frankincense in an elaborate funeral ceremony for his wife. The Bible also recounts how the Three Wise Men from Oman 
brought gifts of frankincense, gold and myrrh to the baby Jesus. The fact that Mary was raised and put in the care of a holy 
prophet Zecharia, her maternal uncle, and father of John the Baptist, the uncle of Jesus (Peace Be Upon Him). 


Al Omran his grandfather, the father of Mary, was also a caravan merchant who died in Oman and was buried in Dhofar. He had 
a vision that his daughter was to be blessed with a holy child and had gifts of frankincense, myrrh and gold sent to her to bless 
the birth of the miraculous child. 

This is where the legend of the Three Magi—or the Three Wise Men on caravan, who carried the gifts to them in Bethlehem, 
came from. Most Christians are unaware of this marvelous and time honoured history. 


Undertaking sea voyages in otherwise inaccessible stretches of water and uninhabitable desert islands, the ancestors of my 
illustrious friend, Al Barone, the Barones, and their seafaring compeers, reached kingdoms as far reaching as Madagascar and 
Zanzibar, Southwards and Bharat Kingdoms of Malabar and Nicobar in India, The Thai Kingdom and Malaysian Islands, Brunei, 
Borneo and Indonesian Eastern Timor, Polynesia and beyond. 


The fact that land caravans were supported by maritime voyages and convoys of ships has already been proven and 
substantiated time and time again by many navigators and scholars throughout history and by modern marine historians and 
now they have emerged with a new theory. The new theory substantiates and proves the fact that ships were also 
complemented and supported by another unexpected source. The so-called Reef-Hoppers, who deployed small raft boats in 
southern Indian oceanic islands, connecting smaller islands with other mysterious reef-island routes that wove together the 
South Pacific islands to Madagascar and Zanzibar to the East African continental islands and the mainland itself sea route 
tapestry. 


Though many museums cater to this specialized subject, they are few and far between. A wide-ranging geographical 
exploration of this subject area needs to be undertaken through history books and films, but with the purpose of reawakening 
this knowledge in the youth. 


Unfortunately, that is true for most nations, and in particular the very countries that boast them selves as the cradle of the Silk 
Road, with a few notable exceptions. This Deficiency was not only suffered in Oman alone. 


Therefore, the crucial undertaking of this research, is to re-establish Oman’s and the Peninsula’s roles as champions of this 
ancient and noble undertaking of charting and mapping the Earth, as well as highlighting the role these nations played as 
pioneers and harbingers of the ancient world’s delicacies and delights, using the Silk Road and Frankincense routes to blaze a 
trail capable of fostering human interaction, transaction, cultural and scientific exchanges through global trade, safe travel and 
peaceful coexistence. 


Omani Caravan routes and sea charts that laid out the blueprints for earliest geographical maps of the world were primarily for 
trade purposes, rather than for military conquests, adventure and expeditions and some of the land caravans and maritime 
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voyages continued till the late 1960’s to mid 1970’s, to and from Oman, India, GCC, The Northern Gulf, to Basra and to Zanzibar 
and East African Countries. 


Thanks to few surviving voyages to this day, that still maintains this ancient maritime tradition that emanates from Sur to 
remote islands of Masira, Kuria Muria, Socotra and the nation islands of the Maldives, Sri Lanka, Comorros, Pemba, Lamu, Pate, 
Kilwa as well as less savoury Mafia islands off the East African Coast to name but a few. 


Almost all transit nations became final destinations in their own right such as Mesopotamia, Sumeria, Babylon, Persipolis, 
Byzantine, Assyria, to China and the Orient to the East and other kingdoms and civilizations as far flung as ancient Egypt, the 
Kingdom of Sheba and Abyssinia to the South and the Greco-Roman Empire to Al Andalus in the northwest, to make mention of 
just a few that have participated in this global human transaction and trade or have crossed paths and were affected or 
benefited by the Silk Road and the Frankincense Trail. 


Unfortunately, the same routes plotted and charted by the Arab Silk Road Traders and Travelers were later used by some for 
political and military conquests. That is, the many ancient military or violent migratory invasions of the Aryans into India and to 
the Great Wall of China as seen by the military expeditions of Alexander the Great, Tartars and Moguls to the Ottomans and the 
Nine Crusades as well as the Western Imperialists of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries to the great British invasion 
fronted by the East India Company into India penetrating all the way into the northwest frontier of Afghanistan. 


Linking the Silk Road, Frankincense Trail were winter and summer voyages, from the earliest migrations known to man to the 
first voyage of Noah and the Arc to other trade and military expeditions of Alexander the Great to the British East India 
Co. trade and migration expeditions spanning from the eighth Millennium B.C. to the twenty-first century A.D. 


The significance of Oman’s role in the Silk Road trade has never been so apparent until recent times, though European scholars 
and historians had always maintained the belief that the Silk Road had emanated to and from China to unknown regions of 
Europe. Contrary to the historical and geopolitical realities, it was not until the fourteenth century that the first encounter with 
anything Chinese made its way into European minds, books and lands. 


Oman’s maritime history needs no introduction or repetition here, for it dates back as far as humanity itself. Some 
archeological finds puts the date between sixth to the fourth millennium B.C. Because of its strategic location as almost the 
center of the world as known to the ancients, Oman has always depended on the oceans and desert for its mere subsistence 
and now modern scholars agree that Omanis or Magians were the first to venture out to sea and conquer the oceans and 
deserts. 


In retrospect, Oman has always been used by merchant ships, sailors and navigators as a convenient natural deep-sea dock for 
shipbuilding, repairs and for the restocking of supplies. Thus, Omanis saw the advantages and benefits of their traveling 
experiences, and what these merchants learned and brought back with them from far off lands, has been the civilizing factor 
that lead the Omanis to build and resettle in many other lands. In so doing, they brought home some ingenious ideas and 
products that are on a par with what we consider “state of the art” technologies comparable to today’s gadgetry and products 
from almost the very same far off lands. Oman thus became a gathering center of world travelers, merchants, intellects, and 
artists who came to learn from Oman’s vast enlightened maritime commerce, history and geographical knowledge and vast 
navigational experiences it has inherited since ancient Neolithic periods. 


The archaeology and history of the Silk Road is not the topic of this report; it should suffice to know that a not so recent 
UNESCO study confirms this fact. As for the Silk Road ventured by land caravans, it is already an established fact that the best 
and longest enduring camels came from Oman and that best thoroughbreds of the famous Arabian horses also came from 
Oman. 

In Ancient Roman legend, it is widely believed that, during many Alexander the Great’s Military expeditions to the East, almost 
all of his cavalry and horsemen, horses as well as logistic supplies for his troops came from Oman and Arabia, by camels, using 
the already existing established trade routes, charts and pathways used by the same Arab Caravan Traders on Silk Road. 


Therefore, it is only natural that the people with the best frankincense, horses, camels, fleets of ships, and the greatest 
navigational expertise are also endowed with the greatest courage, will and ability to venture on these long and arduous 


journeys over land and sea, even failing sometimes to return to their home ports, none other than the illustrious Omanis. 


It was the Omani merchants who established and charted the land and sea routes of the Silk Road used to trade in various 
commodities from Arabia such as dates, frankincense and myrrh, dry limes, gems, pearls, pottery and agate, while bringing 
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from China, Africa and India, silk, textiles, porcelain, musk, gold, silverware, perfumes/oils, diamonds and gemstones, herbs and 
medicines, spices, cloves, coconut, camphor, dry foods, seeds and plants. 


Though timber was also a very important commodity from both India and Africa, especially for shipbuilding and other 
industries, including building construction, furniture, doors and other woodworks, while from Africa, they also brought back 
ivory, cloves, herbs, diamonds and gemstone, dry foods, spices, seeds and plants. 


Scholars have already recognized and established that the Silk Road voyages consisted of two types: Overland caravan routes 
and maritime overseas ship routes. Though most voyages emanated from South Arabia, there were to many countries and 
regions have served as final destinations or on transit paths or connecting points for other voyages that were either on a return 
voyage and or caravans emanating from another country or seaport city. 


While land and sea voyages were sometimes mutually dependent on each other, most journeys consisted of independent solo 
caravans or ship convoys that either escorted each other through out the entire voyage or had celestially coordinated meeting 
points charted by using wooden instruments-later brass and bronze sextants and astrolabes or other ancient astronomical or 
navigational systems and techniques. 


History Of Omani Ships, Camels & Horses In Australia 


Mention of the horse's existence is to be found in Chinese tradition, which records that during the reign of Hwang-te, 
who lived before the flood, "Chariots, horses, and bullocks began to be used", and that the same emperor extricated 
his army "when bewildered in a mist" through the agency of a magnetic pole attached to his chariot, "which always 
pointed to the south ". 


The ancient Chinese work known as the Shoo-King speaks of Yaou, who lived before and after the flood, as riding in 
a crimson chariot drawn by white horses; and Yu, the person employed by Yaou in perfecting the great work of 
removing the flood and restoring order to the empire, thus narrates how he accomplished the task: 


"The deluge rose high and spread wide as the spacious vault of heaven, buried hills and covered mountains with 

its waters, into which the common people, astonished to stupefaction, sank. | travelled on dry land in a chariot, on 
water in a boat, in miry places on a sledge, and climbed the sides of hills by means of spikes in my shoes. | went from 
mountain to mountain felling trees, fed the people on raw food, formed a passage for the water of the sea on every 
part of the empire by cutting nine distinct beds and preparing channels to conduct them to the rivers. The waters 
having subsided, | taught the people to plough and sow, who, while the devastating effects of the flood continued, 
were constrained to eat uncooked food, and in this way the people were fed, and 10,000 provinces restored to order 
and prosperity" (Kidd's China). 


The quotations tend to prove that the horse had been subjected to domestication, had been used for purposes of 
pageants and of war, before the flood, and had assisted the Chinese in clearing the inundated provinces of the 
waters that brought about the deluge 2348 years B.C. Chinese tradition may be considered of too legendary a nature 
to be worthy of belief. 


The criticisms of the past tend to prove that this was the general opinion of the learned world, but during the 
nineteenth century geological research has opened our eyes by demonstrating the vast antiquity of the earth and the 
existence of man on it during thousands of years before the time of Adam, and as such is the case there is not so 
much difficulty in believing the Chinese tradition of their 75,000 years of national existence. 


If, therefore, it has been proved that man inhabited the globe at this early period - 75,000 years ago, - we can easily 
understand that the human family has descended from ancestors of pre-Adamic origin, and that the tradition of the 
vast antiquity of the Chinese race, and of the subjugation of the horse during the antediluvian period, is more worthy 
of credence than the authors who wrote during the eighteenth century suspected. It must, however, be admitted that 
legends cannot be received as authentic records of the past, neither are the statements handed down to us in ancient 
history always incapable of refutation. 


Sometimes they are fables composed after the manner of Plato, but always under the influence of religious 
sentiment, and in this particular Arabian literature is conspicuous. For instance, we read: "When Allah willed to create 
the horse, he said to the south wind, 'Condense thyself; | will that a creature should proceed from thee’. Then came 
the angel Gabriel and took a handful of this matter and presented it to Allah, who formed of it a dark-bay and a dark- 
chestnut horse." 
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It is also related by many Arabian historians " that after the time of Adam the horse, like many other animals, lived in 
a wild state, and was first subjugated by Ishmael, the son of Abraham; but that the horses trained by him lost much of 
their purity, excepting one stock, whose nobleness was preserved by Solomon, the son of David". 


There is a tradition that some Arabs of the Azd tribe went to Jerusalem to congratulate Solomon on his marriage with 
the Queen of Sheba. Having fulfilled their mission, they addressed him thus: " O, Prophet of Allah, our country is far 
distant, and our provisions are exhausted; thou art a great king, bestow upon us wherewith to take us home". 
Solomon thereupon gave orders to bring from his stables a magnificent stallion, descended from the Ishmael stock, 
and then dismissed them with these words: "Behold the provisions | bestow upon you for your journey. When hunger 
assails you, gather fuel, light a fire, place your best rider on this horse, and arm him with a stout lance. Hardly will you 
have collected your wood and kindled your flame when you will see him return with the produce of successful chase. 
Go, and may Allah cover you with His blessing." 


The Azd took their departure. At their first halt they did as Solomon had prescribed, and neither zebra, gazelle nor 
ostrich could escape them. Thus enlightened as to the value of the animal presented to them by the son of David, 
these Arabs on their return home devoted him to foal-getting, and by carefully selecting dams at length obtained the 
breed to which, out of gratitude, they gave the name of Zad-el-Rakeb - the support of the horseman. This is the stock 
whose high reknown spread at a later period through the whole world. 


The importance of the Arabian horse no horseman will dispute, and the investigation of equine pedigrees will show 
how largely the Arab horse has contributed to the perfection of almost every breed of horse in existence, which has 
been effected by the impression he made upon indigenous stock. It is thought that the use of the ass and the camel 
preceded that of the horse. Such might have been the case, but we must remember that during the early historic 
period these animals were used for different purposes, the ass and the camel to carry burdens - namely, tents and 
their furniture. 


When Jacob took his departure from Laban, his goods, wives, and children were placed on the backs of camels, and 
his sons conveyed the corn they obtained from Egypt on asses; yet at the same time Jacob and his sons recognized 
that horses possessed qualities that rendered them valuable, for we read: "They brought their cattle unto Joseph, and 
Joseph gave them bread in exchange for horses and for the flocks, and the cattle of the herds", etc. The pastoral life 
which Jacob and his sons enjoyed did not necessitate the use of the spirited horse, which in early times was 
employed almost exclusively for war, and whose hoofs, previously to the discovery of the art of shoeing, would have 
worn down to the quick during those long journeys which the ass and the camel were capable of performing with 
impunity. 


But the nervous temperament, showy action, and activity of movement marked the horse out as a likely assistant in 
battle, and as a conspicuous feature at pageants; and thus we learn that when Joseph carried his father's body to 
Canaan, he " had with him a large company of chariots and horsemen ", which held a conspicuous position in the 
funeral procession. This is the first time the Scripture mentions the subjugation of the horse, but there is little doubt 
that he had been employed by the Egyptians long before this period, and for many years afterwards the breeding of 
horses was encouraged. This resulted in the production of a fine stock, which Pharaoh was able to select from when 
he pursued the Israelites across the Red Sea, with "six hundred chosen chariots, and all the chariots of Egypt". 


But before this period communities of men had collected together to form nations. About the year 2217 B.C. Nimrod 
is supposed to have founded the Babylonian Empire and Assur the Assyrian monarchy, and these states, according 
to Ctesias, had studied science and art, fashioned implements of war, yoked horses to the chariot, and had trained 
the charger to undergo the fatigues of battle, before Moses was born (1571 B.C.). 


Although such was the case, history does not much assist us in determining the class of horse that was employed 
during these periods, nor does it inform us whether the horse was found wild in these localities, or was imported from 
China or from other distant lands in the East; nor do we know whether horses emanated from one centre or many, 
nor whether they were distributed over Asia, Africa, and Europe at one and the same time, thus forming distinct 
though distant groups of equine communities from which by frequent intercourse the various breeds of horses have 
been propagated. At the same time it must be admitted that the early accounts given of the horse's existence are 
somewhat legendary, and it is not until after consulting the Scriptures that we receive any authentic information on 
this vexed subject, and this too only of a very fragmentary nature. 


The beautiful description of the war-horse given us by Job proves that the horse was very early appreciated by 
Eastern peoples, and in no language have his merits been painted with such force and enthusiasm: "Hast thou given 
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the horse strength? hast thou clothed his neck with thunder? Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper? the glory 
of his nostrils is terrible. | He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength: he goeth on to meet the armed men. 
He mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted; neither turneth he back from the sword. The quiver rattleth against him, the 
glittering spear and the shield. 


He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage; neither believeth he that it is the sound of the trumpet. He saith 
among the trumpets, Ha, ha! and he smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains, and the shouting." 


Although it is said that the Jews did not make much use of cavalry in battle, owing, perhaps, to the mountainous 
condition of the country, we learn that Solomon imported both chariots and horses from Egypt, and kept a vast 
number of them - 40,000 stalls for his chariot horses, 12,000 horses for his cavalry, and 1400 chariots of war, - and 
these, we are told, were used more for purposes of display than of war. Such may have been the case, and the 
taunting message sent by Rabshakeh to Hezekiah, that if he should send him 2000 horses he would not be able to 
put 2000 riders on them, tends to confirm this opinion; but the Canaanites, with whom the Israelites were constantly 
at war, possessed a vast number of them, and the Philistines, we read, marched against Saul with 30,000 horsemen 
and chariots. 


Other nations - the Egyptians and the Greeks - relied much upon the support of horses both in attack and in retreat, 
so that in Africa, in Asia, and in Europe the distribution of the equine race had been commenced early. As civilization 
advanced, the demand for horses increased, and the extensive propagation of them became a necessity. Moreover, 
wars between nations caused them to be dispersed throughout the various regions of the then known world, where, 
by intermingling with indigenous breeds, new types were produced. 


The history of Arabian Horses in Oman 

A lecture to be given in the 2009 WAHO conference. Muscat, Oman 

Prepared by Hamed Salem Rashid Al Belushi 

Mr. President, Dr. Hans-Joachim Nagel, 

Mr. Marhrooqi Salem Suleiman, coordinator General of the conference, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


It is really my pleasure to give this lecture on the history of Arabian horses in Oman hoping that it would be a 
success in giving the dear valued attendants ample idea about Oman's legacy concerning horses. Our lecture will, 
despite the scarcity of references , be based on historical facts and will focus on the following points: 


The historical background of Arabian horses in Oman. 

The origin of Arabian horses from their Omani progeny parent, Zaad Al Rakeb. 

The Omani Horses in the Prophet's (P.B.U.H) era. 

The Omani Horses in the history of classical Arabic literature books. 

Arabian horses as Gifts of H.M. Omani Sultans to the different Countries of the World. 

H.M Sultan Barghash's attendance of the British horse race in 1872 in Ascot's track in Britain. 
What the World explorers who visited Oman or Arabia said about Horses in Oman. 

Omani sites named after famous Arabian Horses. 

Omani books about Arabian horses. 

Conclusion and recommendations. 


Historical Background of Arabian Horses in Oman: 
The Pre-history era: 


It dates back to 50000 B.C, that is before the invention of writing. Archeologists have agreed that horses existed millions of years 
before man. However, they have disagreed on their original homeland. Some of them think it was the American continent, some 
others think it was Asia and others think it was some where else. This means that we can refer it to nowhere, at least within this 
era. 
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The history era: that is around 5000 B.C. Scientist have found archeological evidences about horses and their different activities 
in various places in the world as, for instance, Mesopotamia, Persia, Syria, Egypt and Greece. Unfortunately, we don't find in 
most of these scientists and historians' writings anything about horses in Oman. However, a remarkable number of carvings about 
horses have been discovered in different regions in Oman and according to archeologists, they date back to 3000 B.C. 


Besides, next to some of these carvings, a number of stones on which the engraving of the Goddess of sun were also discovered. 
In fact, they date back to 5000B.C. And here we can mention those found in Madha in the region of Musandam, about twenty 
pieces carrying different pictures of horses displayed in the local museum. Some copper models of horse heads are also available 
in the museum of frankincense in Salalah which date back to 5000 B.C. The remaining of a horse driven cart was also found in 
one of the fortresses of Yankul governorate,Dhahira region, and although it does not date back to the same historical period as the 
engravings or the copper models just mentioned, altogether they constitute a sound proof that dealing with horses has been deeply 
rooted in the Omani civilization since ancient times. 


The Origin of Arabian Horses from Their Omani Progeny Parent, Zaad AL-Rakeb: 


Zaad AL-Rakeb was the first horse to be known in Arabia and to which all the Arab progeny horses were tracked back. It 
belonged to the Uzd, the old members of the Arab Uzd tribe of Oman. It was said to be given to them as a gift by the Prophet 
Solomon Son of David (P.B.U.H) Mohammad Ibn Saeb, known as Ibn Kelbi said :" Zaad AL-Rakeb was one of the Saphenous 
horses once displayed in front of the Prophet Solomon son of David (P.B.U.H). They were about one thousand horses Solomon 
inherited from his father. 


Busy beholding their beauty Solomon was distracted from the afternoon prayer. Knowing that, Solomon ordered that they be 
slaughtered but one hundred he still didn't see yet. He said:" This one hundred horses are more precious to me than the nine 
hundred that distracted me from worshipping my God." Ibn Kalbi added:" One day, a group of people from the Omani Uzd tribe 
went to visit Solomon son of David (PBUT) on the occasion of his wedding to 'Balkis' Queen of Sabaa to congratulate him and 
get informed about some of their religious matters. 


About to leave, they asked Solomon to supply them with a victual, 'Zaad' in Arabic, for their journey home. He gave them Zaad 
AL-Rakeb, the horse, and told them:" Anywhere you stop just ride someone on it and give his rider, 'AL-Rakeb' in Arabic, a short 
spear. Before you finish setting your fire he would be there with the hunt." And that was true. And that was how the Uzds called 
it Zaad AL-Rakeb. After that, the Arabs heard of the good qualities of Zaad AL-Rakeb and decided to inseminate their mares 
from it. 


As aresult, Hajiis was born to the tribe of Taglib and it was better than Zaad AL-Rakeb. Then the Arabs came to inseminate their 
mares from Hajiis and so Dinaree was born to the tribe of Baker Ibn Wael, and it was better than Hajiis. After that the tribe of 
Banee Amer came to inseminate their mares from it and Aawaj was born to them. Aawaj in Arabic means doglegged. He was 
called so because when he was born the people of the tribe were out looking for pasture and after walking for two days he got 
tired so they tied him up between two saddlebags to rest but he kept moving and shaking which caused his vertebral column to be 
a bit tilted and that was why they called it "Aawaj". 


From Aawaj descended most of the Arab horses afterwards." Ibn Kalbi in fact, mentions more the one hundred and sixty (160) 
names of Arab horses in the Islamic and Pre-Islamic era in his book. Most of them descended from either Zaad AL-Rakeb, 
Dinaree or Aawaj. 


The Omani Horses in the Prophet's Muhammad's (P.B.U.H) era: 


It is historically evidenced that the Prophet Muhammad (P.B.U.H) rode horses, raced with them, received and sent them as gifts 
and fought on them. Some of his horses like 'Sakab' and 'Bahr' are well known. Many instances in the Prophet's tradition or 
sayings prove that he encouraged his companions and his followers to raise and take care of horses. In fact, at the beginning of 
his mission to spread Islam, the Prophet Muhammad (P.B.U.H) sent a number of letters to the kings of the time , among them 
were Jaifer and Al-Jalanda, the kings of Oman, then .In these letters he used horses as a synecdoche of power, domination and 
war:" and if you refused to accept Islam your kingship will vanish and my horses will embark on your stalls." This, indeed 
implies, among other implications of course, that horses were deeply embedded in the old traditions of the Omanis. 


The Omani horses in the history of Classical Arabic literature: 


Arabian Horses as Gifts of H.M the Omani Sultans to the Different Countries of the World: 

Historically, it seems that horses have always been considered as one of the most precious gifts exchanged between kings and 
sovereigns. Following this tradition, the Omani Sultans all along the history of the country have sent many Arabian horses as 
gifts to the kings and presidents of many countries in the world. One implication of such a gift is the importance of the person or 
the country the gift is sent to, the importance of horses to the Sultans of Oman and the proof that Oman have always had interest 
in breeding horses and taking care of them. What follows is a review of some of the countries which received thoroughbred 
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Arabian horses of Omani origin: 


Egypt: 

Between 1844 and 1854 Abbass Pasha was the ruler of Egypt. He had a great passion for horses and his skills of taming and 
breeding them are well renowned. It was said that he had helped Prince Faisal Bin Turki to flee the prison during his 
imprisonment in Egypt in 1843. In return Turki Bin Faisal sent him a lot of gifts. Among these gifts, there were a remarkable 
number of Arabian horses. Abbass Pasha set up stables and an official studbook for them. 


It was said that when he died, in 1854, one thousand Arabian horses were among his belongings, which seemed to be a heavy 
burden on his son Hami Pasha who decided to get rid of some of them. When the latter suddenly died in,1860, the Egyptian 
government decided to auction them off. According to the records one of these horses was one of Rabdan's progeny and was sent 
to Abass Pasha as a gift from H.M. Saeed Bin Sultan. Prince Mohammed Ali Taoufik son of Khideewi also mentioned a number 
of horses names that reached Egypt from H.M the Omani Sultans of the Bousaeedi dynasty. 


The U.S.A: 

In fact, relationships between the U.S.A and Oman date back to the first half of the nineteenth century. That nearly was the first 
real contact between the U.S.A and an Arab country as the U.S.A showed great interest in establishing new markets especially in 
Zanzibar. As a result, a diplomatic and a commercial agreement between H.M Saeed Bin Sultan and the U.S government was 
signed. To boost this political and commercial relationship between the Omani Empire and the U.S.A further, an Omani ship, the 
Sultanah, was sent by H.M Saeed Bin Sultan on a journey to New York in 1840. It was loaded with different items as Royal gifts 
to the President of the U.S.A. Among these items there were two Omani Arabian stallions (Ref. Salah Med AL. Jeed " Horses the 
Sport of our Fathers and Grandfathers " p.62 OM.E, "Social Studies" book grade 8 p.76/77 


Britain: 

References indicate that a remarkable number of Arabian horses arrived in Britain among which the horse that was exhibited in 
the tableau .It was given to William the Fourth, King of Britain between 1830 and 1873, as a gift by the Imam of Muscat, Ahmed 
Bin Saeed. (ref.10) H.M Sultan Saeed, in his turn, sent his special envoy Sheikh Ali Bin Nasser, the governor of Mombassa 
aboard a ship loaded with gifts to Her Majesty Victoria, Queen of Britain on the occasion of her succession to the throne in 1873. 
Among these gifts there were six Arab stallions (ref.10,"horses the sport of our Fathers and Grandfathers" by Salah Med AL 
Jeedah, p.62) 


France: 

Starting from the early eighteenth century the Franco- Omani relations have witnessed a remarkable development which 
culminated in the opening of a French consulate in Muscat in 1894 and the setting up of the Franco- Omani museum in 1992 
during the present regime of H.M Sultan Qaboos Bin Saeed. All along this period of history the rulers of Oman and France have 
exchanged envoys, letters of support and friendship and a lot of gifts. Horses, indeed, have always been part of these gifts. In 
1844, a security treaty was signed by the government of Oman represented, then, by His Highness Majid Bin Khalfan Al 
Bousaeedi, Oman's special envoy and his Excellency Rascal, the French governor of Mauritius. 


It comprised twelve terms. The fifth term stipulated that no horses or any of their equipments and no military supplies shall be 
given to the enemies of the Omani nation. In the light of this treaty, in 1849 the Omani government sent a ship, Caroline, to 
France with gifts to the president of the French nation. Among these gifts, there were about six Arabian stallions. (ref. the 
Franco- Omani museum, tableau (3), room 8). According to Omani documents in the French Archive center, the number of 
Arabian horses received by the French nation from the Omani nation starting from 1808 to 1849 were about 49 Arabian horses. 
All the letters where these horses are mentioned are alluded to in the illustrations enclosed with this paper. (Ref. "Arab Omani 
Documents in the French Archive" by Dr Sultan bin Ahmed AL Qasmi). 


Australia 

Australia, in fact , owns one of the longest railway networks in the world, about 38500 Km long. Most of the work done to set up 
such a network was carried out by Muslim camel men. Between 1840 and 1907 about 2000 camel men and 15000 camels were 
brought by the British to Australia mostly from Afghanistan and Pakistan. A great number of this labor force started its journey to 
Australia from "Gawader" port. A number of interviews I have held in the Pakistani territory of "Gawader", which was under the 
Omani control between 1783 and 1968, confirm that, as well as the assumptions that a remarkable number of Omani Arabian 
horses coming from the Omani fort there were also shipped with the camels towards Australia. (ref . ( ): Shipping of camels to 
Australia, the Omani fort in Gawader). 


Netherlands 

References indicate that a thoroughbred Arabian stallion named "Ali" was given as a gift from H.M the Sultan of Oman to the 
Baron Pleen, one of the nobles who was at the service of the king of Holland, governor general of Great India. Famous French 
painter, painter of the king of France, C.C Veronier painted this stallion in 1820. Unfortunately, the available resources do not 
include the name of the Sultan who sent the gift or even the date of the gift. (ref.( ) "the canvas of the stallion given as a gift to 
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the Baron"). 


H.M Sultan Bargash's Attendance of the British Horse Race in 1872 in Ascot's track, Britain: 

In 1872, H.M Sultan Bargash Bin Saeed Bin Sultan son of Imam Ahmed Bin Saeed Sultan of the Eastern part of the Omani 
empire was invited by Lord Derby in the name of the British nation to attend the great horse race in the village of Ascot. H.M 
Sultan Bargash, infact, was the first Arab leader to visit such an international horse track. For this reason, the British Press 
showed, then, a great interest in such visit and such event. 

The writer who accompanied H.M Sultan Bargash recorded lengthily every detail of this visit, the ceremonial reception of H.M 
Sultan Bargash by the British people and government, the way the race and the stakes were managed and a full description of the 
winning horse. ( ). 


Omani Sites Named After Famous Arabian Horses: 


Mirbat: 

Mirbat is a governorate in Dhofar region in the south of Oman. It is well-known for its old port which was famous, as many 
historians and explorers like Ibn Battouta mentioned it, for being an important station for exporting horses to India. A Sekseki AL 
Kindi (died in .....?) Said in his book, " The Book of Kings and Scholars’ Manners" that Mirbat was given that name because of 
the many horses that were usually tied up in its yards. In fact, Mirbat means, as one of its literary meanings in Arabic indicates, 
the place where horses are tied up. 


Jimah: 

Jimah is a village in the governorate of Bahla in the Dakhilia region of Oman. Jimah, indeed, is in Arabic a noun from the verb 
"Jamaha" which means in English run away, and it is always used to denote the running away of a horse, it often collocates with 
the word horse in Arabic. 


AL Hafir: 
A village in the Dakhilia region of Oman. AL Hafir in Arabic means "hoof" and it was named so because its people were once 
known for their expertise in tracing the hoofs of the horses. 


Wadi Al-Faras: 
A well-known Wadi in the governorate of Sohar in AL Batina region. Faras is an Arabic word meaning a mare. 


Borj AL Hisaan: 
A tower in the village of Iraqi in the governorate of Ibri. Although today only some relics remain from it, it was in the past 
known for the metallic circles hanging from its walls which were used to tie up horses to their noses. 


Omani Books About Horses: 

Omanis wrote many books about horses, the oldest of which dates back to the third century of the Hegira. And this was 
considered a very old date compared to the date of the first Arab books about horses which were written in the second century of 
the Hegira. The following are the Omanis' contributions to the Arab horse literary legacy: 


"Types of Saddle and Bridle." A book written by Abu Baker Muhammed Bin AL Hussein Bin Duraid Al Uzdi Al Omani, died 
in 321 of the Hegira. It was first published in London in 1859. 


"Old and Young Horses." A book written by the same writer, (Ibn Duraid). Unfortunately, I couldn't find any copy of it but 
according to the famous Ibn Annadeem, Ibn AL Anbaree, Yakoot Al Hamawi and others, this was really an interesting book 
about horses. 


" The Best of what has been composed about Branded Horses" written by Sheikh Salem Bin Hmood Bin Shames A'Siabee, 
judge to the canonical court in Muscat. Published in 1976, that is one of the first books issued in the era of H.M Sultan 
Qaboos.Although it is relatively small in size, about 59 pages, it is really big in terms of content as it contains a lot of important 
information about horses. It is also worth noting that this book was written on the request of H.M Sultan Qaboos in person during 
the ceremony of Eid AL Idha in the city of AL Adeyaat in 1975 when the writer, Sheikh Salem, was on his company. 


"The Extraordinary Extracts about Camels and the Steeds that Run." 
Written by Hamood Bin Ali Bin Hamood Al Harthi. 


"Horses in the Arab Proverbs and Maxims." Written by Hamad Bin Salem Bin Rashid Al Belushi. It is a special book about 
horses as it collected proverbs, maxims and even stories specially said and related about horses and their affairs. 


" The Book of Horses and Camels." Written by Sheikh Ali Bin Ahmed AL Harthi. It contains a lot of important information 
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about camels and horses. 


Conclusion and Recommendations 

According to all that have just been said about the history of horses in Oman, we hope that we have managed to bring about an 
extra proof that Oman has always been the cradle where horses were, are and will forever be well nurtured, respected and kept as 
one of the most precious assets of our cultural heritage. Nevertheless, we admit that what has been done so far is never enough 
and that what should be done further is still much as there are many secrets about Omani Arabian horses still have not been 
divulged yet ,not to mention the efforts that should be doubled to preserve the image and good reputation of our nation, Oman, as 
the country where horses are well-nurtured and well-bred. Last but not least, let me seize the occasion to thank you once again for 
your attendance and your attention! 


THE HISTORY AND CONSTRUCTION OF THE DHOW 
Text copyright 2002 Canbooks Picture copyright held by their respective owners. 


http://nabataea.net/ships.html 


For many centuries, boats that sailed on the Indian Ocean were called dhows. While there were many different types of dhows, 
almost all of them used a triangular or lateen sail arrangement. This made them markedly different than the ships that evolved on 
the Mediterranean. These ships had a characteristic square sail. The dhow was also markedly different than the ships that sailed 
on the China Sea. These ships were known as junks. 


Unfortunately, there is almost no pictorial evidence of early dhows. Most of our knowledge of the dhow's early construction 
comes to us from the records of Greek and early Roman historians. Added to this, we can compare some similar hull 
constructions used in the later Roman period, after they had opportunity to learn from the Arab sailors. Along with this we can 
examine early shipwrecks, and lastly we can learn from modern day construction of dhows. It seems that dhow making is 
considered an art, and this art has been passed down from one generation to another, preserving, at least in part, the dhow's basic 
design and use. 


(Some modern dhow makers now nail their hulls together, and many are now making a square stern rather than a double-ended 
vessel.) By taking all of these into consideration, we can get an excellent idea of how the ancient dhow was constructed and what 
its sailing abilities were. 


Despite their historical attachment to Arab traders, dhows are essentially an Indian boat, with much of the wood for their 
construction coming from the forests of India. 


In Europe, boats names are based on the type of sail rigging the boat has. Thus, it is typical for Europeans to label all Arab boats 
as dhows. In the Middle East however, boats are classified according the shape of their hull. Thus, dhows with square sterns have 
the classifications: gaghalah, ganja, sanbuuq, jihaazi. The square stern is basically a product of European influence, since 
Portuguese and other boats visited the Arab gulf since the sixteenth century. 


Older type vessels are now called buum, zaaruugq, badan, etc., and still have the double-ended hulls that come to a point at both 
the bow and the stern. 


The generic word for ship in Arab is markab and safiinah. Fulk is used in the Quran. The word daw is a Swahili name, and not 
used by the Arabs, although it was popularized by English writers in the incorrect form of dhow. 


The dhow was known for two distinctive features. First of all, it's triangular or lateen sail, and secondly, for it's stitched 
construction. Stitched boats were made by sewing the hull boards together with fibers, cords or thongs. 
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The idea of a boat made up of planks sewn together seems strange. Actually, it is a type that has been in wide use in many parts 
of the world and in some places still is. In the Indian Ocean, it dominated the waters right up to the fifteenth century, when the 
arrival of the Portuguese opened the area to European methods. A Greek sea captain or merchant who wrote in the first century 
AD reports the use of small sewn boats off Zanzibar and off the southern coast of Arabia. Marco Polo saw sewn boats at Hormuz 
at the entrance to the Persian Gulf. He took a dim view of them: "they were twine and with it stitch the planks of the ship 
together. It keeps well and is not corroded by sea-water but it will not stand well in a storm." (Marco Polo, Book I, ch xviii, 
translated by H. Yule, 3rd edition, London, 1903, I, p.108) 


Later travelers reported seeing large sewn boats of 40 and 60 tons' burden and versions of fair size were still plying the waters of 
East Africa and around Sri Lanka in the early decades of the twentieth century. 


"The earliest surviving example of a sewn boat, as we shall see, was found beside the great pyramid of Giza, but it is 
unquestionably a descendant of ancestors that go back to Egypt's primitive times. Sewn boats are mentioned by ancient Roman 
writers, from tragic poets to the compiler of Rome's standard encyclopedia, in ways betraying their conviction that such boats 
belonged to the distant past, the days of the Trojan War, of Aeneas and Odysseus. They were surely right in connecting sewn 
boats with an early age. They were wrong only in assuming that it had not lived on: marine archeologists have found remains of 
sewn boats that date from the sixth century BC on into the Roman Imperial age. By the fashioning of a hull by sewing planks 
together, despite its early appearance and continued existence, remained a byway. As the following chapters will reveal, the 
mainstream of boat building followed a different channel." (Ships and Seamanship in The Ancient World, Lionel Casson, 
Princeton University Press, 1971) 


History of the Dhow 


According to Hourani, fully stitched construction was observed by medieval writers in the Red Sea, along the east African coast, 
in Oman, along the Malabar and Coromandel Coasts of India and in the Maldives and Laccadive Islands. 


Deloche summarizes the characteristics of pre-European influence, ocean going Indian ships based on pictorial evidence. They 
were double-ended craft. Prior to the eleventh century AD, the stern was raked, but after that time, a long projecting bow became 
the predominate characteristic. Hull planks were flush-laid and stitched with the stitches crossed and penetrating right through the 
planks. 


Procopius, writing in the sixth century AD, tells us that ships used in the Indian Seas ‘are not covered with pitch or any substance, 
and the planks are fastened together, no with nails but with cords.’ (Ray, 1994, pg 173) 


Some illustrations of stitching can be found in Sanchi sculptures of the second century BC, and paintings accompanying al- 
Harari's Maqamat of AD 1237. The thirteenth century AD account of Marco Polo is less than complimentary: "The vessels built 
at Hormuz are the worst kind, aand dangerous for navigation, exposing the merchants and others who make use of them to great 
hazards." 
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Illustration above: A possible reconstruction of early ocean-going dhows. Their main characteristics were sewn double ended 
construction, steering oars at the stern and a lateen rigged sail. 
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Illustration above: A possible reconstruction of a later dhow with stern rudders and a rope system of steering. 


Contemporary records prove without a doubt that during the third millennium BC, Babylon carried on extensive overseas trade 
through the Persian Gulf southward to the east African coast and eastward to India. Hardly anything is known about the vessels 
used on these ambitious runs other than that they were very small; the largest mentioned has a capacity of some 28 tons. (Ships 
and Seamanship in The Ancient World, Lionel Casson Princeton University Press, 1971, Page 23) 


A 'seagoing boat' of 300 gur is mentioned in a document of 2000 BC; see A. Oppenheim "The Seafaring Merchants of Ur." 
(Journal of the American Oriental Society 74, 1954, 6-17, especially 8 note 8. For the size of the gur, see Appendix 1, note 5) 


Masts and sails 

In early times the masts and yards were probably made of coconut wood and teak, although a number of woods were used in later 
construction. It is thought that originally sails were woven from coconut of palm leaves, and that eventually cotton cloth became 
the favorite for merchants on long voyages. Cotton cloth was manufactured in India. Two main sails were carried, one for night 
and bad weather, and the other for day and fair weather. Sails on a dhow could not be reefed. 


The lateen sail used by Arabs stops short of being completely triangular. Their sails retained a luff at the fore part in proportion to 
the leech of roughly 1-6 in the mainsail. The retention of this luff added a much greater area of sail to be hoisted than would a 
completely triangular design. During the Byzantine era the Lateen sail completed its evolution into a triangle, and this idea spread 
from Byzantium to the rest of Europe, where it developed into the varieties of mizzen sails which later gave European sailing 
ships so much flexibility. From there it was eventually developed in the west into all the types of fore-and-aft rig known to 
yachtsmen today, a form superior still to the lateen for sailing close to the wind. 
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It is assumed by some that the lateen sail developed on the Red Sea, and spread from there to the Mediterranean Sea and Persian 
Gulf. There is some evidence that a fore-and-aft lateen rig arrived in the Aegean Sea from the 2nd century onward, and in the 
Persian Gulf around this time. 


The masts and rigging of the dhow was similar in all types of dhows, with added rigging in larger vessels. Masts were secured at 
the base by being slotted into a mast step, which fit over the floor timbers. The rigging of a typical dhow can be seen in the 
diagram below. Cables were often made of coir. 


Sails 

The lateen sail on the dhow looks triangular to the casual observer, but in fact it is quadrilateral and is correctly termed a settee 
sail. Was sail is made of several cloths, sewn parallel to luff and leech. Different types of sail were made according to the 
requirements: a sail wanted for reaching would be made less flat and with a fuller luff than a sail wanted for beating. 
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The lateen yard was normally very long in proportion to the mast and hull, and was sometimes made of more than one piece of 
timber. In this case, it was fitted with a strengthening piece, along the middle. Two holes were them made so that the halyard type 
could be secured to prevent it from slipping along the yard. On a yard of very great length a second strengthening piece would be 
fitted along the middle of the first. 


Modern Dhows 
There were a number of different types of dhows that evolved. Some of the types common during the last two hundred years are 
illustrated below. 
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Illustration above: A baghlah with a modern square stern. Illustration taken from Paris' Souvenirs de Marine, 1882. 
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Souvenirs de Marine, 1882. 
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Illustration above: a Cuch dungiyah. Illustration taken from Paris 
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Illustration above: a sewn fishing badan, from the 1830's. 
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Illustration above: A cargo badan in the 1830's. Drawing first published in Paris' Essai sur la construction." Note the double keel 
pieces and the rope system of steering on each of the two above dhows. 


Illustration above: A baggarah with a rope steering gear in the 1830's from Paris' Essai sur la construction. The hull of this small 
boat is very similar to a battil, but the stern-piece is continued in a straight line instead of the club like shape of the battil, but 
lacks protection despite it's high stern post. This vessel is also known today as a shahuf, and is often used as a fishing vessel 
along the coasts of the Persian Gulf, Oman and Yemen. 


Summary 


Dhow shipbuilding is a very ancient trade. In various places around the world, ship building techniques and styles developed 
until they were successful. Once they reached this stage, schools of shipbuilding, with their various skills and knowledge 
solidified certain styles of boats. These styles changed very slowly over the centuries as ship building techniques were often 
closely guarded secrets. Ship builders took special pride in their particular style of building. 


Thus, three styles of ships developed in the ancient world. On the Mediterranean, triremes and trade boats shared similar styles, 
with small square sails, and outboard steering oars. On the Indian Ocean, dhows, with their triangular sails and stitched hull 
design dominated the waters. On the China seas, Chinese junks, with their tall fore-castles, multiple masts, and unique sail 
rigging and sternpost rudder existed for centuries. 


Each of these seas was separated from the other, some by landmasses, and some by dangerous striates and massive cultural 
differences. Bridging the gaps between these civilizations were other smaller civilizations that daringly took goods and 
knowledge from one sphere to the other. In Arabia, the Nabataeans played this role. In Asia, sailors with their lashed-lug ships 
seemed to have played this role. 


It was only when ship builders saw a proven improvement that they would adapt it into their own design. Thus, ship design 
changed very slowly over time, allowing us to fill in the gaps in shipbuilding knowledge, but looking at previous designs and 
later designs. 


Changes in shipbuilding technique also point to nautical contacts between these three great shipbuilding spheres. Added to this, it 
must be accepted that many if not most dhows were built in India, and sold to Arab traders. (Omani Arab Sailors migrated to the 
Kingdom of Malabar, and inter-married with local tribes where there teak wood is in abundance, and established "Ship Building 
Industries" some have even remained there to this day and known as "Arab Keralites". 
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Dhows and the (Nabataeans are a tribe of Omani/Yemeni Caravan Merchants with Phoenician mothers)... 


As mentioned in my paper Who were the Ancient Arab Traders, the Nabataeans were known as seamen, and at various points in 
history totally dominated the shipping that was taking place on the Red Sea. While they originally obtained their boats by piracy, 
they must have either bought boats from India, or constructed or remodeled them themselves. It is interesting to note that some 
nautical historians point to the Red Sea as the probably place where the lateen sail was first developed. Perhaps the Nabataeans 
played a role in its development, since the lateen sail would have made it possible for them to bring the frankincense harvest up 
the Red Sea to their port at Leuke Kome. (See Sailing and Navigation) Whatever the case, dhows were the preferred boat for 
transporting cargos on the Indian Ocean, and they dominated this scene for almost two thousand years. 


Learn more about Dhows by visiting Arabian Gulf Miniatures. 


See more pictures of Dhows by visiting: Arabian Gulf Miniatures Dhow album, or the album of photographs by Marion Kaplan. 


Check out John Lockerbie's website: catnaps.org http://catnaps.org/islamic/boats.html 
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Ancient Sailing and Navigation 
Text copyright 2002 Canbooks. Picture copyright is held by their persepective owners 


Introduction 


In this short paper I would like to outline the basic skills that were necessary for sailing in ancient days. First I will compare the 
use of the square sail and the lateen sail, and end with a look at the various techniques that were used by the ancient Arabs for 
navigation, both in the desert and on the sea. 
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The Ships 


Square Rigged Ships 
In the ancient world the square sail was employed universally in the Mediterranean on the seagoing ships of the Egyptians, 


Phoenicians, Greeks and Romans. In Hellenistic and Roman times a spritsail was sometimes set on a small raking foremast, 
known as an artemoon, in order to sail with a beam wind. This was a valuable device, but it was still a square sail. Northern 
Europe only knew of the square rig until late in the Middle Ages. They were the farthest from Arab influence, and the Vikings of 
Scandinavia continued using the square sail, long after those on the Mediterranean had started incorporating the advantages of 
using triangular sails on their ships. 


Above: A Roman Trade Ship 


In India square sails are depicted on coins of the Pallava dynasty (coeval with the Sassanids) and in the Ajanta ship of the seventh 
century AD.) (Elliot, W., Coins of Southern India, London 1885) An indication that lateens are not native to India is found in 
their absence today in inland water regions remote from foreign influences. 


Above: Ajanta ship 


Square rigged sails had the advantage of providing stability on large ships and in heavy seas, and they remained the main type of 
sail on European vessels until the last days of sail. However, the lateen sail provided greater maneuverability and ability to tack 
on rivers and in narrow waters. The fore-and-aft sail had an advantage in that it can keep much closer to the wind. 
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Triangular Rigged Ships 


The triangular sail was known as the lateen sail, and has been used in Arab ships from Morocco to Indian, the Persian Gulf to 
Mozambique. This sail is triangular in shape attached fore and aft, and is very tall and high peaked. In the Indian Ocean the fore 
angle of the sail was cut off to form a luff. This shape may have been the third of four stages of the evolution of lateen sail. 


Apparently most very ancient ships simply used square sails. In time however, the square sail was attached fore and aft, and was 
tilted down at the fore end. This made a balance-lug. There are drawings of ships of this type from ancient Egypt, showing ships 
sailing downstream on the Nile against the prevailing north wind. A modern version of this is found in the Sudanese naggar-lug, 
and in the balanced lugs of Indonesia. These first appeared on bas-reliefs of Boro-Budur in Java, which date from the tenth 
century. The Javanese proa which survived until recently has a similar style; the sail is much broader than high. 


From the balanced-lug it was a natural development to shorten the fore-portion of the sail and raise the back in order to catch 
more wind. This would have produced the type of lateen sail that is found in the western half on the Indian Ocean. 


Maritime historians have often argued over where this sail was developed and how its use may have spread. 


There are three possible scenarios. First it may have developed in the Mediterranean, and spread toward the Indian Ocean, or it 
may have developed in the Indian Ocean and spread towards the Mediterranean. Each of these scenarios has its supporters and it's 
problems. A third scenario, which seems more likely, is that the lateen sail was developed on the Red Sea. 


There are several things that seem to point in this direction. First, the square sail was obviously the sail of choice in the 
Mediterranean and in the Far East. These areas of the world contained vast seas that were easily crossed using square sails. The 
Red Sea, and particularly the Gulf of Aqaba on the other hand were constantly exposed to contrary winds. In order to sail on 
these seas, sailors had to constantly battle winds that blew against them. In this sort of setting the lateen sail was at its best. 


Secondly, the earliest evidence of the existence of lateens on the Mediterranean is in Greek Byzantine manuscripts of the late 
ninth century which show drawings of lateens. Before this, in antiquity, only the square sail was found in this sea. This would 
lead us to suspect that the lateen came to the Mediterranean in the wake of the Arab expansion. (Bibliotheque Nationale, MS, 
grec., no. 510, fols. 3 and 367v,; H.H. Brindley, Early Pictures of Lateen Sails" in Mariner's Mirror col. xxi, 1926) (Sottas, J., An 
Early Lateen Sail in the Mediterranean, in Mariner's Mirror, 1939) 
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Third, the Italian name mezzana, with it's French offspring misaine, and English mizzen are derivatives of the Arab word miizaan, 
meaning balance. These mizzen masts that were found on Italian ships of the later Middle Ages, could have had it's name 
borrowed from the Arabic miizaan because it was a supplementary mast balancing the main mast. On the other hand, other 
scholars have pointed out that the name mezzana mast could have come from the Latin mediana, which means ‘middle.’ 


It is interesting to notice that in the north of Europe, during the 1400's, ships were only square rigged and were entirely dependent 
on a fair wind. They were quite unstable, and were never used to attempt to make headway against an adverse wind and thus 
were unable to make long journeys to cross oceans. 


Then suddenly in the 1500s, lateen sails burst on the scene, and ships developed into three masters with square sails 
complimented by lateen mizzens. These ships were capable of making long ocean voyages and were used by Columbus, Diaz and 
Vasco da Gama. 


Lastly, it seems that during the Byzantine era, the forepart of the lateen sail was changed to a point, making it a complete triangle. 
This occurred first in the Mediterranean, but the Arabs of the Red Sea and Indian Ocean kept their old form. The lateen even- 
tually reached North European waters at the end of the Middle Ages, and there developed into every sort of fore-and aft rig. Like- 
wise, the lateen sail seems to have made its way from the Indian Ocean towards the seas of far south Asia. Since there are 
drawings from India, which demonstrate the use of the square sail there, and since the Chinese rigged their junks with square 
sails, it is safe to assume that the lateen sail was an Arab invention that most likely developed on the Red Sea. 


The Development of the Lateen Sail 


1. The Square Sail 


The square sail was employed almost universally in the ancient world. It was only during the early Byzantine period in the 
eastern Mediterranean that any evidence emerges that triangular sails began to appear on the Mediterranean Sea. The square sail, 
though stable on heavy seas, is not very versatile to make much use of any headwinds. Square sails were still used until very 
recently on the sewn sambugs of Aden as well as lateen sails. 
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2. The Lug Sail 


Many efforts must have been made to make the square sail better for sailing close to the wind, so it could utilize a head-wind. 
The simplest way was to set a square sail fore and aft, tilting it downwards at the fore end to make a balance lug illustrated here. 


3. The Arab Lateen or Settee Sail 


From the lugsail it was an east step to shorten the luff (fore part) and heighten the sail aft to lengthen the leech, in order to catch 
more wind. The Arab lateen or more correctly, the settee sail is a very effective fore-and-aft rig. It was developed in Arab waters 
well before the coming of Islam, and may have been the type of sailing ship that the Nabataeans would have used to sail on the 
difficult waters of the Red Sea. 


A full description of the dhow with its settee sail is included in the paper The Dhow. 


4. The Fully Developed Lateen 
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The final step was taken on the Mediterranean before 900 AD, turning the Arab sail into a triangular sail. This type of sail was 
used on the Mediterranean for small boats for many years. 


Sailing Techniques 


Sailing Close to the Wind 
1. The square sail on a keeled ship, (for example a Greco Roman merchantman) can give an angle of 671/2 (6 points) to the line 


of the wind when fully trimmed and tacking into the wind. The keel provides resistance to the sideward force of the wind. 
Insert illustration here. 


2. A square rig with the help of some fore-and-aft lateen (mizzen) sails as used on European sailing ships from the 15th century 
to the 19th century allows a 56 1/4 (5 points) to be obtained. An Arab lateen rig gives the same angle when close-hauled but since 
a greater area of sail catches the wind, it sails more swiftly and efficiently. 


3. A well-designed Arab lateen could come within 4 points of the wind. One can see why Nabataean and other Arab sailors 
would desire such a boat for pirate activity against the Greeks and Romans. 


4. The most efficient design of sail for utilizing a head wind is the complete fore-and-aft rig of a modern yacht. It can usually 
come within 4 points of the wind, and sometimes even achieves 3. 
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Tacking and Wearing Around 


The methods of sailing an ancient dhow must have been much like those today, since the rig was much the same. In sailing with 
the wind the Arab lateen functions exactly as a square sail. When steering a course into the wind, the dhow would prefer to ear 
around, that is, to change tacks by going round stern to wind. Tacking involves bringing the bow around into the wind, and since 
Arab vessels were built with small rudders it was difficult or impossible to bring the bow across the wind, if the wind was strong. 
Wearing around means losing way, but it is easier, to wear is to take the line of less resistance. When wearing, as when tacking, 
the yard must be transferred to the other side of the mast; but when wearing the wind aids this maneuver, whereas when tacking 
the wind tends to hinder it. 
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There was no reefing of sails in a strong wind, but the yard could be lowered, as today, and it is probably that a spare yard and 
sail of smaller size were carried, as in the vessels seen by Colomb in the nineteenth Century. (Colomb, Slave-catching, pp 36-38; 
Mas'uud Muruj, volume I, page 234, "The great sail"; Muzurg, pp 44-47, 87-88, 16568, ibn-Battutah, vol ic, pp. 185-186) 


Navigation 


In my paper, Were the Nabataeans Really Sea Going? I demonstrate how the Nabataean people took to sailing ships. The speed 
at which they did this might be considered remarkable, if it were not for the fact that navigating in a featureless desert is very 
similar to navigating on a featureless ocean. Therefore, before the Arabs became seamen they were knowledgeable in navigation 
skills. In the section below, I will demonstrate the basics of this navigation, whether it be used on the high seas, or in the depth of 
the Arabian desert. 


However, not all Arab tribes knew how to navigate by the stars. Indeed, only a very few had this skill, as even today only the 
Slayb tribe are known as the trackers and guides in the desert. Many early sailors sailed along the coast, always keeping land in 
site. In this way, they simply harbor-hoped along the coast. (Reef-Hoppers). One wonders what sea captain would have 
committed himself to the emptiness of the open sea without a knowledge of navigation by the stars. It would seem a small step 
however, for desert traveling Nabataean merchants to move on to being ocean traveling merchants, if they had the occasion to 
own ships and the need to transport goods by them. 


Modern navigation includes three aspects. Finding latitude, longitude and accurate time-keeping by knowing one's location and 
the speed of their travel a person can accurately navigate across featureless landscapes. 


Qiyas 

Before the invention of the compass, watch, and the sextant, the mariner's main guide was latitude. To obtain their latitude, Arabs 
measured the altitude above the horizon to a known star, and then deduced from this the altitude of the Pole Star, (since the Pole 
Star was the one star that did not move in the sky). In some cases ancient navigators measured directly the altitude of the Pole 
Star. This was the simplest method, and was known as the science of qiyas. The easiest method was to use the width of a finger. 
When held at arm's length, the width of four fingers was considered to measure 4 isba'. In a 360 degree circle there were 224 
isba'. It was considered that a day's sailing due north would raise the Pole Star 1 isba’ from the horizon. For those traveling on 
land, the isba' was further divided into 8 zam. Thus land distances were often measured in zams. 


Kamal 
A more accurate, but still simple instrument was known as a kamal. This was a small parallelogram of horn or wood measuring 
about one by two inches with a string inserted in the center. On the string were nine knots at measured intervals. 


The end of the string was held in the teeth. The lower edge of the horn was placed on the horizon while the horn was moved 
along the string until the upper edge touched the required star. The knot at which the horn covered the exact distance signified a 
certain number of isba' of altitude of the star. The altitude of the Pole Star could then be deduced from the rahmani. 
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An alternative way of using a kamal was to move the knots through the teeth until the piece of horn or wood covered the required 
star altitude. 


Vasco da Gama's pilot from Malindi used a kamal, and the Portuguese adopted it and eventually modified the spacing of the 
knots to measure degrees. 


Sometimes Arab and Indian seamen added extra knots marking the latitudes of particular ports of call, or they simply used a 
kamal on which all the knots indicated particular ports of call. 


Astrolabe 

The astrolabe was developed at a slightly later period. It was a chart was based on the rising and setting of fifteen fixed stars. 
Later astrolabes also included the addition of North and South. This method probably pre-dated the introduction of the magnetic 
compass. However, when used on the compass, each star name division came to signify one rhumb or 1/32 division of the 
compass. 


The astrolabe was also known as a windrose, and traditionally it had many Persian names for stars. (eg. qutb al-gaah, mutla' al- 
silbaar, khaan (rhumb) etc., which the Arabs must have taken from a Persian windrose. However, many other names are Arabic 
and in some cases an older Arabic name was displaced by a Persian one. Eg. The Ursa Minor constellation (Ursa Minor and 
Major) was banaat na'sh before it became qutb al-gaah. 
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You can now own this amazing brass 
astrolabe! Visit Arabian Gulf Minatures 


On the astrolabe, latitude was determined by the height of the sun or the pole star, which was measured by the qiyas figure 
system. Astrolabes were quite difficult to use at sea because of the rolling of the ships, which made it hard to determine the 
vertical line accurately. However, they could be used on shore, and the latitude of every port and headland must have been 
recorded in the books of nautical instruction or rahmaanis. 


Sun locations 

Another very simple navigation method that was used by many early dhow captains was simply the position of the sun or North 
Star above the boat. By standing on various locations on the boat, they could place the sun or North Star above, right, left or 
behind the dhow. As long as they kept the stars at a correct position above the rigging they were assured that they would arrive at 
their destination. 


Nautical Manuals 

Beside astronomical tables, charts, and latitudes, the rahmaani or nautical manuals contained information about winds, coasts, 
reefs, and everything that a captain would need to know. Some of these manual became very popular, such as Kitab Ma'din al- 
asrar fi 'ilm al-bihar (The Mine of Secrets in the Science of the Seas) by Shaikh Nasr bin 'Ali al'Haduri. This book contains 
latitude and longitude tables as well as drawings of the position of the sun above the dhow. (above) 
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Compass 
The magnetic needle was known in China from ancient times, but there is little mention of it being used as a nautical instrument 


before the tenth century. It is likely that the compass was not considered very important in the east, as the skies over the Indian 
Ocean were usually very clear, especially during the times that the Arab sailors traveled with the monsoons. It was only under the 
clouds of the North that it was eagerly made use of. 


Above: A Chinese spoon compass. A spoon shaped piece of magnetic stone, called a loadstone was placed on a polished bronze 
board. The spoon turned until it pointed to the North Pole. On the right is an ancient Arabic compass chart 


Sextant 
During the 17th century, with the invention of timekeeping instruments, the sextant became much more common as the main 
instrument for calculating position and speed. 


Birds 

Shore sighting pigeons were also employed in some parts of the Indian Ocean. Pliney mentions them as used by the Singhalese in 
the first century AD because they had no nautical astronomy. A Chinese source of the ninth century refers to them on Persian 
ships. 


The Trip To India and China 
From ancient times ships crossed the Indian Ocean from Arabia to return laden with exotic goods that would bring exorbitant 


prices in the bazaars and markets of the Middle East. On land the Silk Road was fraught with hazards. Hostile governments, 
highwaymen and natural disasters awaited those who attempted the long and difficult road between China, India and Europe. 
That road crossed some of the highest mountains in the world, not to mention some of the most hostile deserts. It required the 
merchant to pass through many fiefdoms and kingdoms where local lords demanded at least some token tax on the goods that 
passed through their lands. On top of this, pack animals required fodder and regular rest. 


The maritime route to India and China also had its difficulties, but once the ancient Arabs understood them, they could be quite 
easily passed. The knowledgeable sea captain sailed straight down the middle of the Red Sea, avoiding the pirates that lurked 
along the shore. He then took on water and supplies in South Arabia and then made straight across the Indian Ocean for India. 
Using various navigational aids, and a knowledge of the monsoon winds, the industrious Arabs could make a return trip in 18 
months to two years. 


The advantage that the sea captain had, was that a small crew of ten men and a boat could return laden with twenty to fifty tons of 
cargo, and they could transport it right up the Red Sea within a few hours caravan journey from Alexandria. Then from 
Alexandria the merchants on the Mediterranean could carry the cargo of exotic goods to the ports of Greece and Italy where it 
would be snapped up by the wealthy families of the Roman Empire. 


The Monsoons 

From an Arab perspective there are three basic monsoon winds. First of all, from April to June, the Kaws wind blows southwest. 
Later the Dammani SW monsoon blows from August to the middle of October. At this time, the monsoon changes direction, and 
the Azyab monsoon blows in a NE direction. 
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Most ships crossing the Indian Ocean planned to leave the east coast of Arabia during the second half of November and the first 
half of December. Ships leaving the Red Sea would start out the middle of October, so that they could catch the Ayab monsoon 
across the Indian Ocean, directly to the Malabar cost, reaching Kulam Mali during December. If they were moving on to China 
they would have to wait for the cyclones of the Azyab to die down in the Bay of Bengal before journeying on in January, 
crossing from Mulam Mali round the south of India to Kalah Bar in the Malay Peninsula. Arab ships usually did not venture 
farther than this, as Chinese junks brought their trade goods to the Malay Peninsula, and may to the island of Ceylon. (Sri Lanka) 
Once the Kaws winds started to blow, the Arab sailors would start for home, laden with their goods. 


The chart below illustrates some of the sailing seasons that existed between India, Arabia and Africa. As local conditions such as 
land breezes would vary along the Arabian coast, the seasons were more complicated for the specific ports shown in the chart. 
Nevertheless the chart provides a broad outline. 
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From the table you will notice that the south-west monsoon strikes earlier further south, and lasts longer. As it moves northwards 
its duration shortens. Hence the Malabar coast of India is a dangerous place to be as early as May and remains so through 
September. This means that the sailing season in Malabar, India was only seven to eight months long. This affected the Indian 
vessels more than the Arab ones, for while the Indians must be all the way home before May, Arab vessels must only be clear of 
the Malabari waters before then. This allowed the Arabs more time to travel since they had a much longer sailing season when 
traveling from Arabia to India and back. This would help explain why the Arabs, who came from a land without abundant timber, 
dominated Indian Ocean trade routes for long periods. 


Nabataeans and Sea Navigation 

Very few Arab tribes knew now to navigate by use of the stars. Ibn Wahsiyah makes it plain to us that this knowledge was known 
to the Nabataeans from of old. If this were true, then it would have been a small step for the Nabataeans to have adopted their 
land based navigational skills to the sea. As mentioned earlier, most sea captains, who had only every traveled along the coast, 
would never cast off and try and sail across the empty sea. 


However, if the Nabataeans had visited India and or China via the land route (Petra, known to the Nabataeans as Rekem was 
recorded in the records of Chang Ch'ien, special envoy to the Chinese Emperor Wu-ti 138-122 BC. It is assumed that Nabataean 
jugglers and entertainers returned with Chang Ch'ien to China) then they could have produced rough charts of the locations of 
these countries. This would have given the (Omanis) Nabataeans the knowledge they needed to sail directly across the Indian 
Ocean from Arabia to India. Is this speculation? More information and proofs are presented in the paper "Who were the ancient 
Arabs who traded with India?". 
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Oman’s most popular town Sur deserves all the accolades it’s been receiving since centuries. Its generous contribution to the 
Sultanate of Oman’s history and its maritime industry is phenomenal. Of course, Sur’s strategic location was a great help and 
helped to keep a watchful eye on the goings-on in this prime trading centre. Shipping routes to East Africa, Indian Ocean and the 
Red Sea all passed through this bustling port during the good old days! 


Being in this good old town of Oman gives me a feeling of connecting with the aeons gone by. For even though the quaint 
settlement is comfortably in sync with the changing times of today it has refused to let go the charm of its past glory. The 

traditional architecture, attractive carvings on doors and windows and cringing bylanes are all wonderful reminders of the 
beautiful past that add splendour even in today’s time and age. 


Once upon a time Sur was responsible for making Oman a prime political power owing to its maritime industry. From this 
mighty important port the country monitored the sea and its travellers with great ease. Oman’s navy contributed largely in the 
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country’s economic growth. Not only was it an important maritime power in the region, it also gave a boost to the pearling and 
fishing activities on its coast. In fact, fishing is still an important trade in Sur. 


Today, in spite of the dhow-building industry fading away, Sur continues to hold prominence in the country. It still wears the 
traditional garb it wore centuries back. I f you don’t trust me take a stroll around the pretty town. The string of watchtowers, 
aesthetic forts, lively souk and the awe-inspiring coast are sure to take you back in time. Don’t miss the Old Harbour, the lagoon 
and the striking seafront. The numbers of ships that come out of the yards in Sur have trickled down enormously. But business 
tycoons, media moghuls and the royal families of the Middle East still head to Sur when they want a water-baby for themselves. 
And why shouldn’t they? After all, Omani ships are a buy of a lifetime. Even by conservative estimates the dhows built here can 
last for 50 to 100 years! Yes, that’s true. 


Oman has grown by leaps and bounds in the last few years. And it may no longer be dependent on Sur or its dhow-building 
industry any more. But its rustic aura and ship-building yards are a slice of history. 


I’m happy I witnessed this reminder of a glorious past! 


Tweet your feedback @leomanjari 
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The Jewel Of Muscat - Oman Reaching Out To Far Eastern Pacific 
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The best illustration of Oman’s bid to reach out to the world and to connect its shores with every other is the story of the Jewel 
of Muscat. The ship has been offered as a most generous gift to the people of Singapore by the Sultan of Oman and his 
people. The Jewel of Muscat is expected to have as many as one million adoring fans visit her new home, the Maritime 
Experiential Museum and Aquarium at the heart of Sentosa Resorts world in Singapore. The ribbon-cutting ceremony for the 
Museum was presided over by H.E Sayyid Badr bin Hamad Al Busaidi, Secretary General of Oman’s Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
and Goh Chok Tong, Emeritus Senior Minister of Singapore. Two floors of the museum are dedicated to the famous ship, 
allowing visitors a healthy view of both her deck and her unique sewn hull. 


A year after departing for Singapore, the Jewel of Muscat, was unveiled in her new Singaporean home. Following a dramatic 
five month voyage to Singapore, the Jewel of Muscat continues to make Omanis swell with pride, inspiring a new generation 
and helping to educate thousands about Oman’s illustrious maritime history. As an accurate reconstruction of a ninth century 
Arab trading Dhow, she truly is a jewel, and others are on the way. The shipyard where Jewel was built is now busy building and 
restoring other traditional Omani ships. 


Jewel of Muscat proved a big attraction at a National Geographic Exhibition in Muscat and Salalah. More than 72,000 people 
came to learn about Jewel in the show “From China to Arabia: Ancient Treasure Ships and the Great Oman Voyage.” 


Discussions are underway to take the exhibition to new venues outside Oman and so spread the story of the Jewel and Oman's 
maritime heritage still wider. 


On September 5, 2010, His Majesty Sultan Qaboos bin Said has awarded a Medal of Honour to Saleh Al Jabri, Captain of the 
Jewel of Muscat. The Medal comes in recognition of his leadership and achievement in sailing the hand sewn Omani ship from 
Muscat to Singapore. The third anniversary of Jewel of Muscat’s departure on her epic voyage from Oman to Singapore has 
been marked by a special event in Muscat. An exhibition at the Bait Al Zubair Museum highlighted the ship’s construction and 
the historic voyage from Oman to Singapore featuring photographs, paintings, film footage, model ships and ship’s tackle and 
equipment. 


The show also recalled Oman’s seafaring legacy and legendary shipbuilding past. Its sailors, among the first Arabs to travel to 
the territories of India, China and Africa, carried with them the values of tolerance, harmony, multiculturalism, and respect for 
diversity. 


Oman has always been exemplary in upholding principles of peace, justice, equality and human rights. Nowhere has it been 
more enshrined in rule of law than under the benevolent rule of Sultan Qaboos. The journey of the Jewel of Muscat to 
Singapore, retracing the dhow’s historic route in ancient times is but a symbolic recapitulation of the role this ambassadorial 
nation has always performed as the herald of peace and exporter of justice. 


On the Frankincense Trail 


A few thousand years ago, the frankincense business had put this place on the map, making the area the 
richest on earth. In those days, the incense was vital to the rites of nearly every religious group in the 
known world. The temples of Egypt, Greece and Rome burned frankincense. 


The substance is actually a fragrant resin that's produced by making a scratch in the tree's bark. Once the 
bark is cut, resin oozes from the tear and dries into clumps of gum. It's these clumps that are burned for 
their scent. 


This region may have been the ancient world's wealthiest. Today, though, most people can't even locate 
the country of Oman on a map. 


This region (Dhofar) south of Oman was once known as the Garden of Eden. A cosmopolitan city anda 
winter capital for the when he Sultan goes south from Muscat, Oman's year-round capital).” 


In Salalah, not far from the ruins of Sumhuram, ancient port of the incense trade, anyone these days can buy the gift once thought 
fit for only a king: frankincense. 
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Though frankincense is mentioned in the Christmas story as one of the gifts brought by the Magi to Bethlehem, few people 
realize that the reason the Magi brought frankincense was that it was then a substance as valued as gold or jewels. 


Jesus' Connection with Oman through the Frankincense Trail (Three Magis) 


Al Omran, the maternal grandfather of Jesus, the father of Mary, (PBUT) was also a caravan merchant who died in Oman and 
was buried in Dhofar. He had a vision his daughter The Virgin Mary PBUH, was to be blessed with a holy child; had sent her gifts 
of frankincense, myrrh and gold. This is where the legend of Three Magians or the Three Wise Men on caravan who carried the 
gifts to them in Bethlehem. Most Christians are not aware of this story. 


Where does the Arabian Gulf fit into all this? Reference to "Indians" here are intended to mean Omani sailors who controlled 
the indian ocean trade routes; who had specific land mark coordinates to rendezvous with their land caravan voyages to ports 
as far reaching as Canton, Sumatra, Malabar to Zanzibar. 


Although the Silk Road connected cultures of East Asia with that of Europe since ancient times through Arab & Omani caravan 
merchants, the absence of direct interaction prevented the two regions from learning about each other. Consequently, Europe 
was almost void of information on East Asia & for almost 2000 years the area remained as a mythical place with abundance and 
splendor. Only after the Age of Explorers did Europe gain any substantial knowledge of the remote region. 


Even after the pioneering explorers of 13th century, most notably Marco Polo, the accounts remained largely mythical for a few 
hundred years. With often exaggerated and slanted accounts, the Far East at first often appeared to Europeans as the world of 
vague fascination. As East Asia, after the New World, came to be considered as the object of missionary work, more accurate 
observations were made, although conjectures and errors still intruded. 


Before the Age of Enlightenment, European interest in East Asia was chiefly religious. The missionaries quickly realized the need 
for smooth assimilation to native culture, and thus tried their best to maintain among the Europeans the good image of East 
Asia and its culture. The missionaries continued to accumulate knowledge of native customs and languages, and their 
knowledge soon arrived at European continent to interest some scholars within the continent. 


The good image formed by the missionaries continued until the Age of Enlightenment, and it was sometimes much intensified. 
In terms of popular culture, the cult of China, or Chinoiserie, became a new fashion in 17th and 18th century Europe. As new 
ideas developed among the Enlightenment thinkers, East Asian culture was promoted but with an entirely different purpose 
than before. Ironically, the favorable accounts of the East created in religious purpose were used to criticize the very religion. 
Ideas such as Confucianism were considered superior than European philosophy and religion by many enlightenment scholars. 


This praise of the East, however, started to meet with some criticism in the later part of the Enlightenment period. When the 
Western world saw rapid change with industrial revolution and civil revolutions, the situation was completely reversed from the 
mid 18th century. 


Most prominent thinkers of the 19th century described the East as stagnant and undeveloped. The fascinating image of the 
Orient was now replaced with the notion of the advanced Occident and the backward Orient. Colonization and imperialism 
were justified under the logic, and although East Asia was safe from direct colonization, it could not escape from being 
considered as a part of the undeveloped Orient. After these vibrant changes in the trend of European contact with East Asia, 
the movement for more neutral understanding of different cultures, post-colonialism, came in. 


Even though the prejudices still remain, there have been continuous efforts to get rid of the mindset of colonialism. Post- 
colonialism, new-age, along with the technological development of communication methods, greatly increased the interest & 
the freedom in the studies of East Asian Languages and Culture. Today, there are countless specialized institutions with 
unlimited resources, and also countless opportunities for the general public to study East Asian languages and culture. 


Plz see the study below that confirms that it was the Omani sailors who controlled the maritime trade route in the Indian 
Ocean, during that period to compliment caravan routes to & from ports as far reaching as Canton China, Sumatra Indonesia, 
Malabar India to Zanzibar & Madagascar in East Africa.. "it is possible that Indian Ocean"Omani" sailors reached Europe & The 
Americas by circumnavigating Africa (whether intentionally or not). But whether it actually happened is another question 
altogether, and one that is probably very difficult to "prove." (Unless, of course, by conducting extensive DNA test across the 
native "Red Indian Reservations" of both North and South American continents). 
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Certainly, with its 7,000+ years of maritime recorded history, by this early period, quite large "Omani" ships were already sailing 
across the Indian Ocean & it is likely that Indonesian ones were as well. 


It is now beyond question that large Omani vessels that reached Indonesia were making regular trips to Madagascar 

and south/eastern Africa in the early centuries CE & very likely much earlier. We now know from recent DNA studies that 
substantial numbers of Indonesians reached Madagascar and East Africa, probably in the first few centuries CE & that the DNA 
studies show that these immigrants were composed of roughly equal numbers of males and females (which also suggests quite 
large vessels). See: "The Dual Origin of the Malagasy in Island Southeast Asia and East Africa: Evidence from Maternal and 
Paternal Lineages" by Matthew E. Hurles, et al, in the American Journal of Human Genetics 78.894-901, 2005. 


Of course, there is always the possibility that the"Omanis" were, in fact, North American "Indians," although clearly the Romans 
were of the opinion that they came from the East and not the West. However, in Roman times, as well as recent history the 
name "Indian" was very loosely used for a wide variety of peoples, usually, but not always, for people assumed to come from 
the east. It is worth mentioning in this context that people from North America, in small boats, have been known to wash up on 
Europe's shores from time to time (I remember once reading about such an occurrence in the 18th century, and my 
grandfather, who was from north Newfoundland, told me a family story that it was not too uncommon for Beothuk Indians and, 
later, European fishermen to drift across to Europe on the Gulf Stream). 


Here are some brief notes on ancient knowledge of the possibility of trips around Africa to go with a quote from translations of 
the 3rd century Weilue. | will include both the quote and the notes here to provide some background. 


http://depts.washington.edu/uwch/silkroad/texts/weilue/weilue.html 


http://depts.washington.edu/silkroad/texts/weilue/weilue.html 


http://depts.washington.edu/silkroad/texts/texts.html 


Here is the passage from the Weilue: 


The king of Zesan (Azania)1 is subject to Da Qin (Rome). His seat of government is in the middle of the sea.2 To the north you 
reach Lüfen (Leuké Komé).3 It can take half a year to cross the water, but with fast winds it takes a month.4 (Zesan) is in close 
communication with Angu city (Gerrha) in Anxi (Parthia).5 You can (also) travel (from Zesan) southwest to the capital of Da Qin 
(Rome), but the number of li is not known.6 And my note: 15.6. This clear statement of the Weilue shows that Chinese scholars 
of the period were aware that it was possible to reach Rome by another route from Zesan = Azania, to the southwest and, 
therefore, around Africa. 


There is a striking parallel passage in the 1st century CE Periplus. After discussing ports south along the East African coast as far 
as Rhapta (probably a port in southern Somalia), it says: "These are just about the very last ports of trade on the coast of Azania 
to the right of Berenicé [i.e. to the south]. For, beyond this area lies unexplored ocean that bends to the west and, extending on 
the south along the parts of Ethiopia and Libya and Africa that turn away, joins the western sea [i.e. the Atlantic Ocean]." 
Casson (1989), P.61 - 143. 


This is surely a reference to the knowledge that it was possible to circumnavigate Africa. Educated Romans of the 1st and 2nd 
centuries CE were aware that it was possible to sail around Africa to Asia. They would have known of Herodotus’ account of 
the successful circumnavigation of Africa by Hanno the Carthaginian, and of the attempts of Eudoxus of Cyzicus to reach India 
by sailing around Africa in the late second century BCE, which were recorded by Strabo. Eudoxus' trips and expeditions are set 
out in a clear and approachable way in Landström (1966), pp. 44-47. 


Furthermore, Seneca made a confident prediction in his Naturales quaestiones (CE 63-5), that Spain would soon be linked to 
the Indies by sea. It seems likely that his confidence was based on current accounts of the possibility of the circumnavigation of 
Africa. See: Cary (1954), p. 568. "To the question whether the 'Dark Continent’ was circumnavigated in antiquity it may be 
answered that we have authenticated records of four attempts to do so. 


The first, apparently successful voyage, was made c. 600 B.C. by Phoenician sailors in the employ of the Egyptian Pharaoh 
Necho II. The second, known to have been a failure, was made in the early part of the fifth century B.C. by Sataspes, a Persian 
grandee of the court of Xerxes. Both the third, which was unsuccessful, and the fourth, whose outcome is in doubt, were made 
in the late Ptolemaic period by the Greek mariner Eudoxus of Cyzicus, whose voyages on the Indian Ocean have already been 
noted." Hyde (1947), p. 233. 
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If you believe that nothing is material, there's a good chance that you cannot drown (or may believe as much). What are the 
chances that Indian Ocean "Omani" sailors, e,g. connected with those who rode the trade winds between Saurashtra and Lagid 
Egypt, rounded Africa, penetrated the Atlantic and North Sea, and perhaps entered the Baltic? The evidence is an incident from 
Q.Metellus Celer's command of Gallia Cisalpina, 62-61 BC, between his praetura (63) and his election as consul (summer 61). 


According to Cornelius Nepos (90s-20s BC) the contemporary intellectual & antiquarian, biographer, geographer, poet 

& publisher from the Po Valley (to whom Valerius Catullus of Verona dedicated his extant libellus of poems), Metellus told him 
that during his command ("cum Galliae pro consule praeesset") some Indians ("quosdam Indos") were presented to him as a 
gift by a certain King of the "Boti" ("a rege Botorum"). 


Metellus inquired into where these Indians had come from and learned that they had been torn from Indian seas ("ex Indicis 
aequoribus") by violent storms and eventually reached the shores of Germany ("Germaniae litora"). Nepos took this as proof of 
Homer's Ocean encircling the lands and seems to have believed that the Indian Ocean"Omani" sailors reached Germany from 
the east,past the Kaspian Gulf/Sea. (Pomponius Mela iii.5.44, cf. Pliny NH ii.170 = Cornelius ........ 


It is important to note that sub-continent Indians were never a seafaring peoples, thus, if they ventured on any maritime 
adventure, it was merely short distance or very local, ie; coastal transporting of goods and fishing boats. 


All discussions purporting to pinpoint the cradle of any ancient civilization, will be seen to have prompted all sorts of 
conflicting theories. As will be seen from this section, it will be seen to apply equally when trying to locate the original 
homeland of the Phoenicians as any other people of antiquity. One suggestion takes us to what in Academia is 
increasingly being called the Indian Ocean World (= IOW). It invokes an ancient language of the India to Europe or 
Indo/European (= I/E) family. This ancient Indian language is called Sanskrit and involves such words as Lohita 
Sagar, Asura, Chola, Pani, etc. But this is not to be translated to mean that the Dravidian Indians ventured the high seas. 


Lohita Sagar translates as Red Sea and so does the Greek term of the Erythraean Sea. Herodotus (5".c. B. C. 
Greek) quotes a tradition Phoenicians originated on the “Red Sea”. Online at Seafaring in Ancient India site 
comparisons are made of Asura and Assyria, Chola and Chaldaea plus Pani and Phoenician. Each of the last names 
of these comparisons are Semitic and the Chaldaeans are better known as Babylonians. Pani resembles Poeni/Puni 
(= the Latin for the Phoen. colony at Carthage, hence such terms as Phoenico/Punic, Punic, etc.). Puni also meaning 
merchant or trader, is worth putting alongside the fact that Phoenicians were reknowned as traders. 


Quite apart from the troubling etymology, asura meaning drunkard seems an unlikely ancestral form of the name of 
Assyria. The Cholas are Tamil-speakers of south India and their rise to power is much too late to be relevant for the 
ancestry of the Chaldaeans/Babylonians. 


The term of Pani (Hindi word for water) is highly unlikely to relate to the Latin label of Puni/Poeni that in turn is a 
Romanisation of a Greek term for a people who always saw themselves as from Canaan not Phoenicia, even down to 
the days of Augustine of Hippo (4"" c. A. D. north African). He reported that Phoenico/Punic remnants around 
Carthage still called themselves Chanani (Canaani) in his time. So Pani can have had little bearing on Phoenician 
origins. In any case, there was never a united “Canaan/Phoenicia’, as it was always a collection of independent city- 
states. It may be relevant that ancient Indian texts apparently regard the Pani as thieves. 


Nor is it normal to equate the Lohita Sagar as the Indian Ocean with what the Greeks called the Erythraean Sea, as 
the latter is generally seen as indicating only the western Indian Ocean. It is most famously known from the title of 
The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (1% c. A. D. Greek) by an unknown writer but whose name may have been 
“Diogenes”. Nor should it be overlooked that the “Red” Sea for Herodotus was what is now called the Gulf of 
Oman/Persian Gulf. However, there was an Eretria, the modern island of Ischia in the bay of Naples. 


Relevant here are the Omani ports of Sur and Kuryat. S. B. Miles (Geographical Journal 1896) linked them to 
Phoenician homeland. They will be discussed later. It is in this general region that such as Herodotus (5* c. B. C. 
Greek), Strabo (1% c. Greek), Pliny (18tc. A. D, Roman), etc, concur in placing the Phoenician homeland. 


Most authorities treat the above as little more than curiousities of history. Easily the most wide spread opinion of 
where the Phoenician homeland is what the Bible called “the Land of Canaan” (Palestine, Jordan, Lebanon and 
Syria). It faced what will be called here Alexandria (Egypt) /Antakya (Antioch, Turkey) /Athens (Greece) or A/A/A-arc 
of the east Mediterranean. Its western counterpart is the Messina (Sicily) /Marseilles (facing south) France / Malaga 
(Mediterranean - facing East Iberia). Facing the southern shores of the Mediterranean is the Magreb (most of North 
Africa west of Egypt). 
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Between 1200-1100 B.C., great events were happening. They came to affect all the ancient world. In that part of the 
Aegean Sea, the Minoan civilization of the island of Crete was replaced by Mycenaeans from mainland Greece who 
were in turn ousted by Dorian Greece. In Anatolia (Asia Minor = most of mainland Turkey), the Hittite Empire (Hatti) 
was overthrown. 


The dispossessed Hitto-Anatolians and/or Mycenaean Greeks appear to have been the major elements of the motley 
groups that Egypt lumped together as the Peoples of the Sea. Several inscriptions set up by the Egyptians record 
apparent Egyptian victories over these Sea-Peoples. One of the most famous of these victory stelae is that called the 
“Israel” Stele. 


If the interpretations about its contents are correct, then the chaotic circumstance of today’s ally is tomorrow’s enemy 
may not always have pertained. As one of such as the Lebu/Rebu (Libya) and Meshwesh (Libyan allies) west of 
Egypt plus Shasu (=Proto Bedouin) and Habiru (=Proto Hebrews) east of Egypt, etc, Habiru/Hapiru grouping did not 
fall apart on a particular occasion passing. 


However, clearly not all the 12 Tribes making up the Israelites/Hebrews felt they were fully of the confederacy. The 
classic example is in that book of the Bible called the book of Judges and the so-called Song of Deborah. The 12 
Tribes were called to battle by Barak to fight Canaanites at Tabor yet it is said “Reuben stayed with his flocks, Gilead 
tarried in the east & Dan stayed in his ships”. 


It has long puzzled scholars why the Danites were in ships. A leading light among them is Nancy Sandars (The Sea 
Peoples 1978). She came to the conclusion that the Anatolo/Hittites compared with Danites on grounds of cattle 
and/or wagons, even with women & children aboard used as almost as tanks. They were also compared with the 
Mycenaean Greeks known too as the Danioi in the long epics by someone called Homer (9""c. B. C. Greek). In this 
way, the Tribe of Dan associated with ships is altogether more explicable. The Danites/Danioi conquered Jaffa (its 
hinterland) and this is the furthest north that “Sea-Peoples/Philistine” Ware(s) occurs. 


According to some writers, Indians, West Africans, Egyptians, East Africans Semites, etc, greatly feared the sea. 
Online at Ship building and Navigation in Ancient India site it was said that Indians stopped being Hindus when at 
sea. (They suddenly become Arabs), Roy Bridges (in Africa & the Sea ed. J. C. Stone 1985) quotes French opinion 
saying west Africans had a horror of the sea. Egypt had a religious edict banning Egyptians from the “Great Green” (= 
the Med.). Strabo (1% c. B.C. Greek) says east Africans only rarely went to sea. Stephen Collins (The Equinox 
Project) cites American writers saying ancient Semites (esp. Phoenicians ships carried others also -- Hebrews) really 
feared the sea. 


There is a very considerable antiquity behind Indian seafaring and was so successful that Hindu based cults had 
spread to Indo-China and Indonesia. Just how West Africans fit into this is fully discussed in West Africa & the Sea in 
Antiquity. Egyptian dockyards at Saqqara, “our harbour for ships” at Tanis (Egypt), sea-borne relations with the 
Minoans of Crete and the Phoenicians of Canaan, the Punt expeditions, etc, at the very least tell for Egyptian interest 
in the sea. Where the Omanis and east Africans fit here is discussed below. That at least one of the 12 tribes of Israel 
was very sea-minded (as just above), has added to it the doings of Solomon’s Israel, the book called “ The Children 
of Noah” by Raphael Patai ( 2001), Collins answering supposed Hebrew fears of the sea, etc. 


James Muhly (Berytus 1970) compared the emergence of the Philistines in the Bible and the Phoenicians in Homer. 
The first mention of the Philistines seems to be in Genesis and Exodus. The former says they occupied some part of 
Canaan/Palestine in Abraham’s day and Exodus shows the Sea of Philistim was that part of A/A/A/-arc off Canaan. 
This fits with the Biblical coupling of Cherethites (Minoan Cretans) and Pelethites (Peleset or Plst/Prst of the 
Egyptians = Philistines) linked to Caphtorim (Assyrian Capturi/Cabturi/Keftiu = Crete) that indicates maritime activity. 
The more so given that Minoan Crete seems echoed by Minoa (an old name for Gaza) and the hinterland of Gaza as 
the Negev of the Cherethites. 


The Philistines are described as uncircumcised in the Books of Samuel, are called allophylai (= foreigners) in the 
Septuagint (Gk. form of the Old Testament) and are replaced in the Book of Isaiah list of foreign looters of Israel by 
the term of tous Hellaenus (Hellenes = Greeks) in the Septuagint version of Isaiah. 


This contrast of Greeks and Jews in Canaan/Palestine may take us to the Ramessid boast of having resettled 
defeated Sea-Peoples in Egyptian-ruled parts of south Palestine and Muhly (listed by Sandars) as saying Mycenaean 
Greeks resettled in Palestine became Philistines. This is greatly boosted by the great similarity of Mycenaean IIIbi 
pottery and what was seen above to be variously called Sea-Peoples or Philistine Ware(s). 
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We further note H.R. Palmer saying (The Carthaginian Voyage. 1931 )that the Keftiu/ Caphtorim used earlier of the 
Aegean and/or Crete became the Kipti/Kepht/Kaphtorim used of Palestinians (= Philistim) by Muslim historians. The 
last two paragraphs may presumably be seen as opposites, as Philistines can be seen both as long-time and as new- 
coming settlers in Palestine. However, this may not be quite as far as apart as might appear. 


The notion of older populations absorbing new comers is hardly confined to Philistines and north Italy can be taken 
as an example. It seems the prevailing literature and archaeology leads us to conclude the Anatolian people variously 
labelled as Teresh/Trusha/ Trusci became the equally variously spelt Trusci/Etruscan/ that came to rule over the 
native Villanovans, named Tuscany in north Italy. In a similar way, the mainly Semitic groups naming Canaan came 
to have Aegeo/ Cretan and later Danioi/Danaan rulers who in time came to be conquered by and absorbed into 
Israel. 


A recent book by Trude and Moshe Dothan bears the title of “A People of the Sea: The Search for the Philistnes 
1996). They say that Plst/Prst (an Egyptian term for the Peleset/Pelethites = Philistines) may appear in Prstvae (a 
tribe of the Illyrian/Croatian coast), so may be part of the maritime dispersal of the Sea-Peoples after the Egyptian 
victories. Contained mainly within Philistia but very much older, was what became Latinised as Via Maris (= the Way 
of the Sea). 


A major Philistine deity was the half-man/half-fish god named Dagon. He seems to have been a maritime deity. The 
question must be why would the supposedly non-maritime Philistines need a god of the sea? Equally, what need 
would the Philistines have for anything contained in this paragraph if they were not sea-minded? 


If the emergence of Phoenicians and Philistines is chronologically tied, evidence of Phoenicians on the A/A/A-arc at 
the time of the latter is to be expected. The opening of pages of Herodotus incorporate a version of what caused war 
between Mycenaean/Achaean Greeks and that seeming ally of Hatti called Troy. It is called the “Persian” version of 
the events that led to this war between the Mycenaeans and the Trojans. 


The Persians blamed the Phoenicians for starting tit-for-tat kidnappings that would eventually lead to Paris of Troy (& 
son of the King of the Trojans) abducting Helen (wife of Menelaus, King of Sparta). Herodotus apparently regarded 
the Phoenicians as the fount of all subsequent Euro/ Asian disputes. 


Persian and Greek belong to what has been already been seen as the I/E family of tongues. The earliest known 
written Greek is that called Linear-B by archaeologists. Several Semitic words appear in Linear-B Script. They include 
Semitic (Akkadian samassama, Ugaritic ssm) as Greek sesame; Sem. (Akk. kittinu, Ug. ktn, Hebrew ktonet) as Gk. 
kito (= chiton = light armour and/or tunic); Sem. (Akk. kurasa, Ug. krs, Heb. harus) as Gk. kurosa (= gold), etc. Linear- 
B also includes ponikijo. This not only pertained to an ointment but also apparently means Phoenician, so may 
connect with the herba Phoenica (Phoen. spice) mentioned by Pliny (1% c.A.D. Roman). In passing and given the 
very long Phoenician ties with Cyprus, it is interesting that Cyprus is called kuprijo (Land of Copper) in Linear-B. 


This ancient linkage of Canaan/Phoenicia and Alasiya/Kuprijo (Cyprus) has great interest in the light of (Gelidonya 
and Uluburun-Turkey) wrecks. Paul Nicholson et al (Journ.of Eg. Arch.1998) shows close Egyptian links for the glass 
ingots of the Uluburun shipwreck. An opinion oft-cited says Egypt did not make glass but relied mainly on captured 
craftsmen to do so. 


Certainly, Pliny gave glassmaking a Sidonian (Can/Phoen.) origin and the Bass/Pulak views ( as Pulak IJNA 1998) of 
the Gelidonya/ Uluburun ships is that they too are most likely to be Syro/ Canaanite. 


Some balance for these Semito/Canaanite/Phoenician words in Early Greek are words if evident I/E origin that should 
mean that they are of Greek sources and appear in early Phoenician. Thus Greek navis/anaji (ship) as Phoenician 
oni (boat) and oniyath (ship); Greek kerkouris (warship) as Phoenician kirkarrah; Greek gaulois (merchant- 
man/cargo-ship) as Phoenician golah. 


Paul Johnstone (Seacraft in Prehistory 1980) points to the Greek hippos (= horse) being so named both the horse- 
headed stems-&-sterns and its being the workhorse of the sea from its lighterage, harbour and offshore duties; 
observe the too the comments of those noting the dhow (and its descendants) of east Africa and south Yemen with 
camel-headed figureheads as the “camels of the sea”. On the other hand, practical boat/ship-building had been 
around for millenia, so it may yet prove that proven principles of bouyancy were at work here. 
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FROM THE MED. TO THE RED. 

Most with any knowledge of English Medieval history will know the phrase of “England beyond Wales”. It refers to 
Dyfed (south / west Wales) being occupied by Anglo/Normans before the intervening parts of Wales were conquered. 
The alliance of Hiram of Tyre and Solomon of Israel led to the Aqaba/Elath/Eilat region of Israel being “Phoenicia 
beyond Israel” as Phoenicians from the city-state of Tyre built ships for Solomonic Israel of what has been called the 
Tarshish type. The name may be from their being built at Tarshish and/or from running between a place called 
“Tarshish” and Israel. 


The Bible almost joins Aqaba/Elath to Ezion-geber but they were separate. Patai thought it likely that Elath was the 
inland district and that Ezion-geber was the port/harbour/shipyard where the ships were built. Patai refers to 
excavations at Tell-el-Khelefyah. 


Here were found fragments of thick rope, nails of iron and an of alloy of copper plus iron lumps of resin caulking 
between planks and pitch for tarring them all over the outside of a ship. These are all relevant for ship building that 
may in turn indicate that here was where Phoenicians built ships for Solomon. 


Rafael Patai (Children of Noah- Jewish Seafaring through the Ages 2001) also adverts to Jezirat Fara’oun (Pharoah’s 
Isle). It is an island in the Gulf of Aqaba/Elath and is yet another candidate for being Ezion-geber. It may yet prove 
that the shipbuilding occurred in more than one place. Certainly given the Phoenician predilection for secure bases 
and the fact Edomite/ Idumaean Yemenis/Omani Majians/Himyarites that several times raided Ezion-geber, this 
would probably be a prudent thing to do. At the same time, of exactly the right period is the island harbour that is of 
typically Phoenician form. (Omans' Seafaring adventures date back to 7-8" Millenium BC). 


However, most of Pre-historic Omani seafaring adventures and expeditions in the Indian Oceans, Red Sea or the Pacific have 
credited either to the Phoenicians, Nabateans or Indians, by virtue of their namesake, or for the lack of knowledge with regards to 
the history, geography and mystery of the Magian Omanis. 


The book in the Bible that is 1 Kings also says ships were later built at Ezion-geber in the reign of Jehosophat (King 
of Judah). They were destroyed when still in the harbour(presumably by the east wind described in Psalm 41).So 
significant was this event that a supernatural explanation was sought.In this case it came up that God objected to the 
alliance of Jehosophat and Azahiah (King of Israel & husband of Jezebel) and sunk the Jewish fleet in 
anger.Absolutely salient here is the absence of Phoenicians during Jehosophat’s shipbuilding activities. 


If Jezirat Fara’oun fits one typical pattern, Jezirat Tiran fits yet another. Tiran is another island in the Gulf of Aqaba 
/Elath but this time at the mouth of the Gulf. Goods from the southern and central parts of the Red Sea were trans- 
shipped to other vessels on an island at the northern end of the Red Sea. George Hourani (Arab Seafaring 1996) 
would identify that island with Tiran. Islands offshore as bases that could be made secure in times of trouble was 
typically Phoenician and both Fara’oun and Tiran both belong here, so may mean that this Red Sea commerce was 
in Phoenician hands for a while. 


On the Red Sea or west coasts of Arabia were several kingdoms. According to The People's List, Hamitic Peoples 
they were Ausan (= Awsan = Uzal = Sanaa), Hatzar-mavet (= Hadramaut), Maan (= Main = Minnae), Qataban (= 
Qahtan = Savtekan), Seba (= Saba = Seva), Joktan, etc. An official site at the Saudi Embassy Magazine, Winter 97 
regards the jewelry of modern Yemeni women as showing considerable influence(s)from Phoenician beads,goldwork, 
jewelry, etc. Comparable jewelry is worn by women throughout the Islamic world. Further thought to indicate the 
Phoenician presence are what appear to be ProtoYemeni scripts. 


As to scripts, the test is their usefulness. Thus J. O. Lucas (Religion of the Yorubas 1947&1999) traced hieroglyphs 
as part of Egyptian influences on West Africa and that as this lessened, new and more localised forms occurred in 
Yorubaland (Nigeria). Bernardino de Sahagun (16" c. Spanish) collected PreConquest tales in Mexico. He showed 
the hieroglyphs brought “from the sunrise” (the east) lessened over time, so again different writing emerged. Mention 
has been made of Linear-B Script but not that it is supposed to have been replaced by a Cadmean-derived 
(Phoenician) alphabet. 


Clearly, not all these instances are precise parallels and the matter is complicated by the relationship of Linear-B and 
the Cypriote Syllabary used till late centuries B.C. However, as the Phoenicians had very close links with Cyprus, it 
might expected the Cadmean script to be in use yet the Linear-tied Cypriote Syllabary continued till very late. On the 
other hand, it is Greek legend stating Cadmus of Phoenicia brought symbols that became the basis of the most West- 
ern alphabets. This is reinforced by those seeking a Phoenician-derived ProtoYemeni/ Nabataean/Yemeni sequence. 
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In all cases, utility will have seen off anything earlier and would be especially true of maritime book-keepers. 
(Important to note, that Nabateans are a cross breed between South Arabs of Yemen and Oman with the Phoenicians of the 
north). 


More Sabaean products are aromatic gums, notably myrrh plus frankincense. These gums or resins in Yemen are 
mainly from plants grown from Oman in the east to Yemen in the west. They came along what might be recalled the 
Sheba or overland route apparently running parallel with Red Sea coasts from Yemen in the south to the Gulf of 
Aqaba/Elath in the north. They also came in ships built by Phoenicians to Aqaba/Elath and further north. 


Chapters in the Book of Genesis speak of the sons of Joktan as including Havilah, Ophir, Seba, etc. From this Joktan 
is taken to mean most of that Peninsula and that Havilah, Ophir and Seba were part of what are now called Oman/ 
Yemen. This will mean that the gold of Ophir of which much is made in the Old Testament is from some part of Oman. 
This gold is also referred to in an inscription on potsherd from Tell Qasile (Tel Aviv, Israel). This does much to confirm 
this was not purely legendary. The gold and gums from Yemen were part of the cargoes taken to the Israel ruled by 
Solomon in ships constructed mainly by the Phoenicians and caravans carrying frankincense from Oman and Yemen. 


The fact that Arabic and Phoenician are Semitic languages might explain the similarities. Equally, it should be said 
that one name is that of the greatest of the Phoenician colonising cities, namely Tyre (now Sur). The other is that of 
the most famous of Phoenician colonies, Kuryat as Carthage. Miles was inclined to this opinion. So too are messrs. 
Cary & Warmington (The Ancient Explorers 1929 & 1963) in an admittedly brief but apparently favourable reference 
to the Miles article. Their book is described by Rhys Carpenter in the like-themed “Beyond the Pillars of Hercules” 
(1973) as “authoritative”. 


Sailing on the IOW has a very considerable antiquity behind it. Thus the tentative sea-fishing shown by apparent 
nets, finds of like type on various islands showing inter-island movement in Indonesia Im and 1/2m years ago. 
Australia was reached c. 50,000 years ago from Indonesia. The island-name of Java (Indonesia) is echoed by several 
in the Pacific and there is the astonishing mass-migration from Java to Madagascar. There is also the apparently 
extensive sea-trade between “Melluha” (Harappan India), Magan (Oman), Tilmun/Dilmun (Bahrain) and Makkan 
(Sumeria-south Iraq). There is more than enough here to indicate that any Phoenician trading here would do so by 
tapping into very long-established patterns that included Havilah, Ophir plus Tarshish. 


Ships of the type of the type called Tarshish are closely linked to the Phoenician city-state named Tyre in the book of 
the Bible that is Ezekiel: with going west from Jaffa (Israel) to Tarshish in the Book of Job; with Carthage by the 
Jewish savants translating from Hebrew to Greek; with Tartessos by such as Hippolytus of Rome (3 c. A.D. Greek), 
Eusebius of Caesarea (3 c. A. D. Greek), etc. The latter is followed by many modern commentators. 


Ships of the Tarshish class seen above to have been built at Ezion-geber are thought to have then gone through the 
Gulf of Aqaba into the Red and Erythraean (= western Indian Ocean) Seas. This can only mean that the eastern and 
western instances of Tarshish as a placename were geographically far apart. Complicating this further, is another 
series of names. They are such “Sons” of Javan as Dodanim/Rodanim, Tarshish, Alashiya, etc. Javan is clearly lonia 
(= Greek cities in Anatolia), Rodanim is thought to be Rhodes, Tarshish is Tarsus (Turkey & birth place of Saul of 
Tarsus/St.Paul), Alashiya is very definitely Cyprus (as proven by Hittite, Ugaritic & Assyrian texts), etc. There being 
more than one Tarshish is by no means a new idea, as it is mentioned in William Smith’s Dict. of the Bible (1857). 
This will be seen to be the case with other places with good Phoenician links. 


This will mean that places called Tarshish existed in three different places, presumably on the Red Sea, the A/A/A- 
arc plus west Iberia and given that both “Tarshish” and somewhere called “Ophir” have several claimants, this 
becomes even more complex. This is despite that online (ktrcom.tripod/krtajingham/id) it is claimed that the question 
is settled once and for all where Ophir was. Included there are such Tamil words in Hebrew in ipam (Heb. ibha = Eng. 
ivory), kapi (= Heb. kapi = Eng. apes), aighil (= Heb. ahalim = Eng. incense), tokai (= Heb. tukeyium = Eng. 
peacocks), etc. These are among what Phoenicians brought from “Tarshish” to Israel, so may fit with Tamil ovar (= 
craftsmen) as Heb. Ophir but this is more complex. 


Favourites for being Ophir are Sophara and Sofala. In both cases, the s-prefix is seen regarded as having been 
dropped over the course of time to become Ophara and Ofala. Sophara is India in that Yemeni-influenced descen- 
dants of Old-Egyptian called Coptic and apparently came via Yemeni. Sofala is from Yemeni safala (= shallows/ 
shoals). As these words attach to the rise of Islam, they are plainly irrelevant for the origin of placenames recorded in 
the 15 millennium B.C. 
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If the dropping of the s-prefix is so important, it is worth noting the capital of Seba/Saba was Safara and a dropped-s 
would give Afara. This in turn fits with what was said above about Ophir and it seems to me that there is no valid 
reason for a change of mind here. 


Numerous online sites suppose Phoenicians reached such as Japan, New Zealand, Australia and Indonesia. Apart 
from the Phoenician connection, a major characteristic of most of these sites is that they rarely get the support that 
they might expect from certain quarters. 


EAST AFRICA’S SHORES 


Background: East Africa and the Red Sea - 

With but one exception (discussed below), movement across the Red Sea takes most attention and west/east seems 
earliest. This is based on tools of a type named Olduwan after Olduvai Gorge (Tanzania) between 1m and 50,000/ 
40,000 years ago. There are also claims of languages of apparent east African source(s) in west/south Arabia that by 
c.4000 B.C. were apparently starting to be Semitised. In early centuries A.D., Kings of Axum (Ethiopia) are recorded 
as having ruled parts west Yemen. 


Yet it is east/west movement that is best known. Most famous are elements from Oman and Yemen reaching parts of 
east Africa and most notable are from the Azd of Saba. The Bible has(the Queen of)Sheba getting to Israel by camel, 
the Quran has Solomon coming to the Queen and the Kebra Negast (Book of Kings = the national epic of Ethiopia.) 
has her reaching Israel from Yemen (& returning pregnant). Psalms 72 (usually attributed to Solomon) distinguished 
between Seba (Saba) and Sheba (north. Yemen). Steering between this and the umpteen theories, it seems safest to 
assume that south Arabia gave part of Ethiopia a ruling dynasty and the Geez language of Semitic origin, (Himyarite). 


Matthew Curtis (Cultural exchange across the Red Sea) adverts to Ethiopian obsidian in Pre-dynastic Egypt (3500/ 
3200 B. C.) It will be seen that other east African material also reached early Egypt and it may be that this sometimes 
comes from south of the Horn of Africa (Somalia). The one exception to the fame of Saba (Oman/Yemen to Ethiopia) 
connection as indicative of Red Sea movement is that of Egypt to“Punt”(&the reverse). Punt seems to have also been 
called Gods’-land by the Egyptians. Punt/Gods’-land seems to have been some part of east Africa that is now represe 
nted by such as Somalia, Djibouti, Eritrea (formerly coast of Ethiopia) etc. It is important to stress, that the Queen Balqees 
of Sheba is a Yemenite daughter of Saba of the Azd Himyarite tribe. 


South of the Horn 

Some writers (Zanzibar Portal) regard it is as likely islands off such coasts as east Africa as Somalia, Kenya and 
Tanzania were being occupied by about the time of the latter stages of the Olduwan form(s) in Arabia. By 3500- 
3000/1500 B.C., it seems Arab sailors in Zanzibar were reaching Madagascar. Or at least there is a sharing of the 
names of the Agysimba (of east Sudan), Vazimba, Symboaye/Zymboaye (once used of Zimbabwe), Simba =Lion, (a 
people of east Africa), Vazimba (a little-known people driven into the interior of Madagascar), etc. W. H. Ingrams 
(Zanzibar: Its Hist. & its People 1931) commenting on the speech of people from the Comoros (islands off north 
Madagascar.), says it is not Arabic and makes it African, although it contains 60% Arabic and Persian words in its 
vocabulary, just like the Swahili language. Yet the Persian language itself contains 60% Arabic in its vocabulary. 
Musimbi/Muzimbi seems to be a (Musa Beik, an Ottoman General, who was escorted there by Omani sailors, on his 
short lived expedition) not part of a pattern of African names echoed across the sea but it has interest on several 
counts. So too must be that it identifies Mozambique. 


This is because there are suggestions that Mozambique is named from Mouzinho de Alburquerque (19" c.-Portu- 
gese). Against this is the fact that Vasco da Gama (15/16" c. Portugese) had already referred to Mozambique and 
apparently thought it meant “place of boats”. The significance of this comes home when it is realised that legends of 
very mixed sources in the Maldives (islands in the Indian Ocean) combine Mozambique at one end and Siam/ Thai- 
land at the other, in short, the length of the Indian Ocean. 


A major factor in sailing on the Indian Ocean is mastery of the monsoon-cycle and looming large in this is apparent 
longevity of sailing on various coasts facing the Indian Ocean in what are now Indonesia, India and east Africa. 
Roughly every six months, the pattern changes. Thus every winter monsoons blow northeast/southwest or India to 
Arabia/east Africa and reverse direction in the summer. Journeys across the Indian Ocean by east Africans are 
discussed by Y. M. Kobanishchanow (Journal of African Hist.1965), Richard Pankhurst (Ethiopia Across the Red Sea 
and Indian Ocean) plus others. 
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This was all based on the hollowed-out tree-trunk or dugout-canoe. It was not the only the standard African form at 
this time but also continued until millennia later, as the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (c. 50 A.D. Greek) shows them 
used by Africans trading with foreigners in east Africa in much the manner reported in the PseudoScylax (? 400 B. 
C.? Carian) summary of the Periplus of Hanno (c.500 B. C. Carthaginian) showing Africans trading with foreigners in 
west Africa. 


Dugouts were usually paddled but could also be sailed and it may be relevant that tanga (= sail) seemingly occurs in 
east Africa as part of Tanganyika (the major part Tanzania).This was/is also the case in the Pacific Ocean, where the 
basis of the Polynesian diaspora was the dugout that were both paddled and sailed. So too was the dug-out-canoe in 
West Africa. The West African dug-out-canoe was successfully taken across the Atlantic by Hannes Lindemann. 


The Lindemann voyage continued the millennia-long all-fish diet of the African Aqualithic and naming the Icthyophagi 
(Fish-eaters).This all goes to show that the African dugout is surprisingly sea worthy. 


It may or may not correct to regard the anonymous Greek merchant that wrote The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea as 
the otherwise unknown Greek merchant called Diogenes by Ptolemy (2 c. A.D. Alexandrine Greek) but is a working 
theory. “Diogenes” is also said by Ptolemy to have been wrecked on that part of the IOW coast of east Africa labelled 
as Ausanitic by “Diogenes” and off which was put the Sea of Azania by Pliny (1% c. A.D. Roman). Azania was said by 
“Diogenes” to begin at Opone (= Hafun/Ras Hafun, Somalia) and was said to have its last market at Cape Rhapton 
(=? the Rufiji Delta, Kenya) according to Ptolemy. 


From this it seems that the distinction between Saba/Seba and Sheba is paralleled by Ausan and Ausan/Azania (in 
east Africa south of the Horn of Africa). “Diogenes” says that each of the ports of Azania had its own chief. This is a 
pattern that makes more sense of the maritime connections that Leo Frobenius (Voice of Africa 1913) described as a 
littoral empire on coasts of west Africa.What this also shows is that while here there were commercial rivals they were 
also trading partners.Part of this background lies in the poor soils of most of the small islands/islets that meant fishing 
supplemented by trading were the economic mainstays not farming. This does much to explain the likely littoral trade- 
network of E Africa rather than the Phoenicians further suggested to have gone on to have built Great (Zimbabwe). 
This was seen to have had a west African parallel from what was seen to have been said by Frobenius. 


Such writers as Mikey Brass (The Antiquity of Man), Felix Chami (Tanzanian dig unearths ancient secret), Harry 
Bourne (West Africa & the Sea in Antiquity), etc demonstrate this as mainly in African hands. 


Traders on these coasts have been touched on and those with light skins reported by Abu ibn Hawqal (10 c. Arab) 
have been regarded as Greeks in east Africa. Henri de Contenson (UNESCO Gen. Hist. of Af. 1981) cites a stone 
throne from Haoulti-Melagi (Eth.) bearing carvings men with “Semitic” noses that may be more of ibn Hawgal’s light- 
skinned traders. If taken as Arabs, they stand with such south Sabaean state-names as Seba/Sheba, Ausan, etc, in 
parts of east Africa south of the Horn. Kaseem Abdullah (Ancient Records) citing messrs. Crabtree (Primitive Speech 
1922) and Ingrams (Zanz.: Its Hist. & People 1931) tying Arapin and Aamu (Old-Eg. for Arab) and Arabic al-Amu 
(Lamu; an island off Kenya). 


A layout reflecting northern skies not those of south of the Equator has prompted suggestions of Egyptians building 
Great Zimbabwe (naming the modern state). A connection of the falcon/hawk -headed Horus (an Egyptian god) and 
the birds of soapstone carved at Great. Zimbabwe have been allowed in the past. The birds of the Astarte-cult at 
Sidon (an early Phoenician city) and those of soapstone at Great. Zimbawe have also been compared. 


One of the first Europeans to see Great Zimbabwe was Carl Mauch (19"" c. German). He thought the Cedars of 
Lebanon (Phoenicia) were the source of the timber used at Great Zimbabwe. Mauch concluded that Phoenicians built 
the monument in the time of the Queen of Sheba. 


Matthew Hall (Timeless Time) cited Theodore Bent as holding similar views but denying the Sheba linkage. As 
William Hall and Richard Neal did (The Ruins of Rhodesia 1904).Hall, as curator of the monument felt the need to 
remove the “Kaffir” filth from the place. When it is realised that Kaffir (an Arabic word for infidel), Kafiri is Swahili, also 
is the white South African equivalent of the U. S. term of the N word, the racist basis of this thinking is immediately 
exposed. This is nicely underlined by the comparison by Bent of Black Africans/Kaffirs and baboons. 


Early phases at Great Zimbabwe appear to begin c. 200 A.D., its main floruit was of the 13". c A. D.. and was still 
being added to in the 15" c. It has several close relatives spread over a wide region. Plainly, our putative Phoenician 
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architects would not only have been remarkably elderly but also somewhat busy. It is also known that almost every 
feature known at Great Zimbabwe are known in the region around. Most of them produce the Karanga Ware of the 
ancestors of the Shona (easily the largest ethnic grouping of modern Zimbabwe).In any case, what is left unexplained 
is how Egypt and/or Phoenicia suddenly acquired the military wherewithal to march several hundreds of miles inland, 
conquer large parts of east-central Africa and construct a capital at Great Zimbabwe. The more so given that the 
Phoenician city-states never really combined to give military clout at home and certainly would not have so thousands 
of miles away.The roots of these views are that Black Africa could not possibly erect large structures. The stone&earth 
banked-enclosures in west Africa named after Eredo (Nigeria) are not just said to be the largest structures in Sub- 
Saharan Africa but also to be the largest in the whole continent of Africa (inc. the Pyramids). 


They are also claimed to be the largest ancient structures after the Great Wall of China and to have involved more 
labour than the Pyramids. The Pyramids, Eredo-types and Great Zimbabwe possess several shared traits. They all 
attest very organised societies; owe very little/nothing to outside; that very large ancient structures could be built in 
Black Africa; etc. but above all, are all largely products of Sub Saharan/Black Africa . 


If correct, it means that this cannot be tied to Egyptians and/or any Phoenicians coming after them coming to Punt. 
Given the umpteen attempts at locating where Punt was, it might be asked why bother? Nor is this helped by what 
appear to be incorrect assumptions claimed about Greeks and Yemenis on these coasts. 


Possible early Greeks on these coasts would be ruled out on the light-skinned traders. This may mean that that the 
gentlemen with aquiline/Semitic noses seen to have carved on the Haoulti-Melagi throne and ibn Hawgal’s light- 
skinned traders were as likely to have been Phoenician as anything else. 


Monsoons are called “the rains” in the Rigveda (c.1000 B. C. Indian) and Vasco da Gama (15"" /16" c.) wanted to 
take pepper-plants back to Portugal, prompted Indian comment “he may take our plants but he cannot take our rains”. 
The four months of waiting before “The Ship wrecked Sailor” could return to Egypt and what was said above about 
the long history of sailing in east Africa suggests the same for the length of east Africa. 


Ingrams linking Aamu with of the Egyptians and the al-Amu (naming the off-Kenya island of Lamu) of the Yemenis 
shows on coasts with which historically they had very close ties using the monsoons. This very long back ground for 
use of the monsoon-cycle for sailing directly from India to east Africa and back takes us back to “The Half-drowned 
(Omani-Indian Ocean) Sailor” who apparently took Eudoxus (2™ c B. C. Greek) directly to India. No less an ancient 
authority than Herodotus places Phoenicians on east African coasts. 


It is wrong to conclude that the first direct crossings of the western Indian Ocean or the Erythraean Sea date only 
from the days of Hippalos, indeed this must be so as the voyage of Eudoxus occurred 2/300 years before Hippalos. If 
this is so fundamentally incorrect, it follows that any comments denying Phoenicians any knowledge will be equally 
so. After all, the Phoenicians knew that south of the Equator the sun was on the right and this too was equally a part 
of the natural phenomena of the Indian Ocean. 


East Africans and Phoenicians are shown as partners-in-trade by J. T. Wheeler (The Geo. of Herodotus 1854). 
Hebrews plus Phoenicians (seen above) and Egyptians plus Phoenicians (just below) are well known partners-as- 
trade. From what has just been said, the same seems likely for the Phoenicians on Red and IOW Seas. Sataspes 
(c.? 600 B.C.) attempting to round Africa could have been stopped at any time by Carthage (a Phoen. colony) but he 
was sent by Persia (a Phoen. ally). 


The Phoenician colony of Karikon (Morocco) may have carried the name of the Carian allies of the Phoenicians. 
PseudoScylax (see above) attests west Africans and Phoenicians as partners in West Africa. Rufus Avienus (4" c. 
A.D. Roman) says the same of Tartessos (s/west Spain) and Phoenicians and Phoenicians from Carthage and 
Gadir/Cadiz in west Europe. Ships built of timber from the Cedars of Lebanon prove links between Egypt and 
Phoenicia/ Lebanon, as far back as the reign of Sahure (see above). 


Of the New Kingdom (1600-1100 B. C.). were ship yards at Saqqara (Egypt) of KPT/KBT (= kepenite) class otherwise 
called Byblos (= Geibel; an early Phoen. city). Craftsmen at Saqqara included “Asiatics” (a standard Old-Egyptian 
term for Semites). R. D. Barnett (Antiquity 1958) says this usually means Phoenicians. 
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Instances of ships built by Phoenicians that then took part in Red and IOW Sea trade have been seen but applied to 
Bybliote/KBT ships would have been rather earlier than what is suggested for Tarshish ships built for Solomon of 
Israel. However, there hints are that chronological problems can be lessened. 


The ships used on trips to Punt/God’s-Land as depicted in scenes painted on the walls on the tomb of Hatshepsut 
(15" c. B. C. Pharoah/Queen). A scene painted in the mortuary-temple of Hatshepsut shows Perehu (King of Punt) 
and Ati (his wife). The king wore the asem (= ring[s] of gold) on his right leg, in fact several of them. 


These rings are so closely associated with Phoenicians, that on occasion, Punt is seen as Phoenicia. This would 
indicate Phoenicians in east Africa before c. 1500 B. C. (see below). 


One method of commerce is that variously called dumb/silent trade/barter/commerce. It is recorded by Cosmas Indi- 
copleustes (6'"c. A. D. Alexadrine Greek) in east Africa (esp. Ethiopia) and Herodotus (5" c. B. C. Ionian Greek) in 
West Africa (esp. west Magreb). This silent/dumb-trade was a system devised to try and draw hostile or timid tribes 
into trading. Herodotus says that the people who devised the system were the Phoenicians. If longevity is a true test 
of utility, it can be noted it was still being recorded in parts of Africa into the 19" c. 


Herodotus further says that this needs complete trust on both sides. The same could be said of partners-in-trade and 
Phoenicians. In the Indian Ocean World (IOW), this could be attached generally plus to what will be called here the 
Port-Suez-to-Port Said (= S/S) voyages (as this approximates to what Herodotus says re the Necho-funded circum- 
navigation of Africa by Phoenicians). Either or both could be the agent for the spread of the Kora harp traced to 
Madagascar and parts of Zanzibar and east Africa in history of harps by Alison Vardy (Celtic Harp). Vardy attributes 
this to the Phoenicians. 


The royal dog of Madagascar is the breed called the Bichon and their spread is put to Phoenicians and other sailors. 
A somewhat smaller island is Lamu (off Kenya). Here are cats with many traits shared with those depicted in various 
Egyptian media. Neil Todd (Scientific American 1977), James Baldwin (Carnivores Genetics Newsletter 1979) and H. 
& M. Bourne (Feline Hist. Group Newsletter 2002) show their spread. 


J.O. Lucas (see below) shows many West African words for cats owing nothing to Europe but may owe something to 
Egypt. Cats were so highly regarded that well into the 19" c., Yemeni crews in east Africa refused to sail unless a cat 
was on board. The crews that are held to have aided spread the ships’-cat are again Phoenician plus others. 


(Please note, this article and one below confuses the Phoenicains with The Omani Indian Ocean Ships and Sailors). 
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Egyptians and Phoenicians in East Africa 


It has to be said that there was/is very considerable scepticism about non-lIOW foreigners from the Egypt-to-Punt 
ships on east African coasts south of the Horn. This applies especially to Phoenicians on what is seen here as the 
Necho-funded S/S voyage. One question to be asked is why would an Egyptian king send Phoenicians to 
circumnavigate Africa? 


How credible is what Herodotus says about this voyage. The more so given that the S/S voyage took three years to 
complete, their crew sowed crops en route and reported the sun was on the right for the part of the journey. 


Punt was generally seen as God’s-Land too. It is probably some part of Somalia/Djibouti/Eritrea (formerly the coast of 
Ethiopia.). The voyages apparently began in the reign of Sahure of the 5” Dynasty (25" c. B. C.), had their floruit in 
the time of Hatshepsut of the 18" Dynasty (15" c. B.C.) and were still being referred to in the reign of Pharoah Necho 
of the 26"Dynasty-7"c.B. C. 


These are probably the only movements on the Red Sea more famous than those going across that sea. 
Occasionally, it seems these voyages came south of the Horn but this may not always have intentional. One such 
example would be “The Voyage of the Shipwrecked Sailor” (c. 2000 B. C. Egyptian). 


The “Sailor” spins a tale of a wondrous island identified by him with Punt and ruled by a giant serpent. Some writers 
would point out wondrous also applies equally to the large island of Madagascar. Further is that William Ellis (Hist. of 
Mad. c. 1838 & Crocodiles in Madagascar - PDF) points out a giant serpent also occurs in a Malagasy folktale from 
Madagascar. 


Another Punt-like voyage but south of the Horn is that attributed by Herodotus to a Pharoah he calls Sesostris. The 
Sesostrids are usually seen as those Pharoahs of the 12 Dynasty (19" c. to 17" cs. B. C.) aka Senusret. Herodotus 
seemingly incorporates elements of a journey made by a Ramessid Pharoah of the 12" Dynasty (late 13" to 12" cs. 
B. C.) again south of the Horn so far as can be established from Egyptian texts. H. says Sesostris/Senusret finished 
his trip in shoals. 


It may be relevant to note Sofala (Mozambique) named after an ancient city Of Sofala in Ibra in the Al Sharqiya 
region of Oman, sufala (= shoals or shallows (but observe the Periplus saying the same of Red Sea coasts). 


Goods brought from Punt to Egypt included aromatic gums/resins and woods, certain minerals (antimony, tin, gold, 
etc). The ships in which they came were sometimes of timber. If of local timber this would have been of the short 
lengths of acacia-wood noted from the Dahshur ships (c. 2500 B. C.) to those described by Herodotus (c. 450 B. C.), 
as Egypt grows few large trees. If of imported timber, this is most likely to have been of Cedars of Lebanon (= 
Phoenicia) indicating contact between Egypt and Byblos (an important Palaeo/Early Phoen. city). 


Ships of the KPT/KBT or Bybliote type were so-called from being on the Egypt-to-Byblos run or from being built at 
Byblos (= Gebel/Geibel). 


The most important material for Egyptian shipbuilding seems to have been reeds. Reed-ships have been 
demonstrated by Thor Heyerdal (The Ra Voyages 1971, The Tigris Voyage 1981) to have been very seaworthy on 
two separate oceans, Atlantic and Indian Oceans. It seems the well- known “Makan” ships trading between India and 
the Near East were of this material. 


They most famously were built at Saqqara (Egypt) by shipwrights that included “Asiatics”. The latter was a common 
term for mainly Semites. No less an authority than R. D. Barnett (Antiquity 1958) thought these Semitic names 
included many that were Phoenician. 


If the quality of Egyptian shipbuilding is judged by some of those found close to burial-complexes, it was poor indeed. 
Many would have sunk within five minutes of entering the water. It would not have been helped by the religious taboo 
banning Egyptians from sailing on the sea (see above). Many writers have pointed out that the Old-Egyptian word of 
ym (= sea) is usually expressed in syllabic not hieroglyphic form and that this shows a foreign word. The suggestion 
is that this particular foreign word is the Semitic word of yam (=sea) and that this would have come with the 
Phoenician shipbuilders and/or sailors already seen in Egypt. 
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Some of the changes attendant on the defeat(s) of the Sea-Peoples by the Egyptians were described above. One not 
touched on is the growing lack of respect towards the Pharoah detailed in the “Tale of Wen-Amun” (11 c. B. C. 
Egyptian). What was indicated is that from now on, the position had changed and no longer was respect automatic 
from inhabitants of Canaan/ Phoenicia towards rulers of Egypt. The new attitude is shown by Zakar-Bel (king of 
Byblos) towards Wen-Amun (emissary of Pharoah Ramesis XI). This basically was that if you want timber from us, let 
us see the colour of your money first. 


Trading between Egypt and Punt was on a different basis. Scenes painted at Deir-el-Bahari (Egypt) attest Egyptians 
trading mainly strings of beads for Puntite raw materials in Punt. Mustapha Haji Nur (Somaliland the "Land of 
Punt" and it's Ties with Ancient Egypt) notes apparent finds of Egyptian beads of the 11 Dynasty and 18" Dynasty 
in Kenya and Jubaland (Somalia) respectively. This is reinforced by such as a claimed Egyptian statuette at 
Mogadishu (Somalia), the Chami finds made at Juani Cave (Mafia Island), possible trips by Sesostris and Ramesis 
south of the Horn, etc. By the time of the later finds, the Bible tell us that Phoenicians and Janet Picton (Phoenicians 
in Egypt) show Phoenicians as carriers for the Hebrews and the Egyptians. 


Nur also says the Old-Egyptian and Somali hur (= hawk) shows a hawk-headed god from Egypt to Somalia. There is 
also a general comparison of Egyptian and Puntite/Somali shipbuilding. Moreover, Nur refers to headrests called 
barsi in Old-Egyptian and barshi/barshin (= berkin). The possible Egyptian links shown south of the Horn are further 
on this, moreover, Phoenicians on these coasts are proven, if what Herodotus says about Phoenicians rounding 
Africa is correct. 


(Please Note - This article is confusing Phoenicians with Oman's Indian Ocean Sailors)... 
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Phoenicians & Omanis in east Africa 


Attempted tying of tying of “birds” in Egypt/Somalia and Gt. Zimbabwe brings even greater dating problems than 
those of Phoenicia and Gt. Zimbabwe. However, a linkage of those of Sidon (Phoen.) and ancestral forms of what 
was carved at Great Zimbabwe remains possible (note the influence of the birds on centuries-later Zimbabwean 
sculpture). 


Moreover, hawks/ falcons are seen as godly/royal symbols elsewhere in Africa. Thus J. O. Lucas (Religion of the 
Yorubas 1947 & 2001) and Eva Meyerowitz (Divine Kingship in Ghana 1963) trace this Nigeria and Ghana respect- 
ively. Charles Seligman (Divine Kingship in Egypt & Negro Africa 1934) saw this falcon/hawk-worship in Africa as 
Phoenician-spread. 


This is in accords with any Phoenico/Punic influence in middle and eastern Africa being in other than military fields. 
Clyde Winters (homepages.luc.edu/-cwinters/rel12) shows Posidonia (= part of Ethiopia) and notes the Icthyophagi 
(= Fish-Eaters) of Ethiopia/Somalia honoured “Poseidon”. 


The trident-symbol of “Poseidon” is noted in east Africa by Ingrams (Zanzibar) and Palmer in East Africa (so Gambia 
& Kanem parts of Nig.) H. R. Palmer (The Carth. Voyage to West Africa 1931) also gave Afro/Phoenician ancestry to 
Poseidon. A.A.Webb (Phoenician influence on Greek Religion) shows extensive Phoenician influence on early Greek 
myth and Chronology of Greek Mythology has “apo Sidon” (= Father [of the Phoen. city] of S.) and/or “abo Sidon” 
(from S.) giving Poseidon. 


The perhaps surprising source of Lucas says Ziphon (Phoen. storm-god) became Typhon (one of the roaring giants 
of Greek mythology called the Titans). 


Gods of the sea and/or storms are to be expected of maritime peoples. Certainly, the dangers of east African shores 
are nicely proven by such as the tales of the Shipwrecked and Half-drowned Sailors,the Phoenico/Punic wreck found 
by Eudoxus, that of Eudoxus himself, that of “Diogenes” etc. 


Also the Sesostrid and Ramessid voyages that may have ended in the Sofala shoals/ shallows may be borne in mind. 
It may be relevant that the Eudoxus-found wreck was found near Cape Prasum (Cape Delgado, 
Tanzania/Mozambique border), could have been heading towards Cape Rhapta (the Rufiji Delta) and was apparently 
seen as Phoenico/Punic by the Greeks. 


A chain at Bulbury (Hants, England.) and a sword at Ballyshannon (Donegal, Ireland.) from Celtic ships; anchor- 
stocks at Setubal (Portugal) and Porth Felen (north Wales) from Greek ships; a Roman pot of olla type and three 
coins in Iceland from? Roman ships, etc, fit a consistent pattern. 


It is one that means the somewhat more substantial find in the form of the prow of a ship found by Eudoxus is rather 
easier to accept as something authentic. Also that this wreck was that of a Phoenico/Punic ship and that its findspot 
at Cape Prasum/Delgado seems likely to indicate it was heading towards what Ptolemy referred to as the market of 
Rhapta/Rufiji. 


It was seen there was this ancient trading-system from Opone/Hafun (Somalia) to Rhapta/Rufiji (Tanzania) and if 
correctly linked to some coastal wrecks, certain islands belong here too. They would include Lamu, Pemba/Zanzibar, 
Mafia, and Ilha Islands (Mozambique) etc. Such islands would be welcome as refuges from storms and monsoons. 


They would be near actual and/or potential customers but far enough offshore to be capable of being made secure 
temporarily if things went awry in times of trouble. This was an absolute Phoenician requirement. Beads and other 
jewelry were seen to have been traded over most of this Somalia-to-Mozambique/South Africa spread from Egyptian 
times on, to judge from the “Puntite” scenes in Egyptian art and/or the finds noted above. 


The possibility that this continued into periods when Phoenicians were carrying goods for both Egypt and/or Israel is 
strengthened by other evidence. When noting that Phoenician influence is held to account for the form of Near 
Eastern jewelry, mention was also made of bead-types and gold rings that were shown in Puntite scenes. They are 
also known to have been made in Phoenicia. 


Egyptians in the role of the superior technology trading baubles/trinkets for the raw materials of the natives is a 
classic one. It will be obvious that by taking over types they knew to be popular on both sides of the Red Sea, the 
Phoenicians were following suit. This would be more so if we follow the opinion of Jona Lenderer (The First Circum- 
navigation of Africa, Lenderer noted that antimony occurs in the Punt cargoes reaching Egypt. He says that as 
antimony comes from Mozambique, Punt must be Mozambique and that Phoenicians followed on these same coasts. 
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Tin was another valuable commodity and remained so even when the combination of tin plus copper giving bronze 
gave way in the archaeological record to iron. Legend has it Phoenicia went to great lengths to obtain tin, even to 
seeking British tin but for which there is little proof. 


John Dayton (Technology and Provenance of Metals, Origins of Tin -- PDF) says Ugandan tin has an unmissable 


“signal” echoed in Haifa (Israel) tin-bronzes. John Taylor (Oxford Journal of Archaeology 1988) noted the closeness 
of dates for the Voyage of Hanno and that for the oldest workings for Nigerian tin. Both Dayton and Taylor attribute 
this tin-trade to Phoenicians. 


On the Kenya/Mozambique/South Africa stretch of east Africa, it will be immediately apparent that even when explor- 
ing for others, the Phoenicians did not neglect commercial opportunities. Wheeler(The Geography of Herodotus1854) 
was of the opinion that these contacts kept the Phoenicians supplied with food once the victuals they had brought 
with them started to run out. Another method of keeping themselves fed was to plant crops en route. 


This matches Tamerlane (15 c. Uzbek) taking waggon-loads of seed-corn to sow when on the long march from 
Uzbekistan to China. Similarly thorough were Eudoxus (2 c. B. C.Greek) and the Vivaldo brothers (13 c. A. D. 
Italian), etc preparing for projected circumnavigations of Africa. One difference is that Eudoxus and the Vivaldos were 
never heard of again whereas, our Phoenicians were. 


It was probably not until they were past the Cape of Good Hope (South Africa), that the Phoenicians on this S/S 
voyage had a need for further re-supply. On the arguments of Wheeler, this would have been off Angola. Here would 
have occurred the first planting of crops referred to by Herodotus. 


It seems that this was part of what led to the whole journey (yet note that Tarshish voyages also took three years but 
if so, this was for different reasons). It was at some part of the northward leg that they would have noted that the sun 
was back in its familiar position of being to the north or left of the ship(s), so were north of the Equator and 
homeward-bound. 


Conclusion 


As said near the beginning of this article, there are innumerable theories about most of what has been said here. My 
reference to the various Semitic groups are intended to to demonstrate that Phoenicians are not non-Semitic in their 
taking to the sea but are one of several such groups. 


They may be exceptional in the lengths to which they took this but then the circumstance of the homeland in the 
Lebanon plus the strong I/E presence they apparently absorbed may partly explain this.Certainly, easily the thing for 
which they are most famous is their maritme expertise. 


Nor should that of the east Africans be overlooked. The fact that Africans were capable of sailing along long stretches 
of east African coast lessens those arguing against the S/S or Suez-toSaid journey on grounds of severe problems 
on those same shores. 


Also the interactions between Africans and Phoenicians seems to have been absolutely crucial for this voyage. The 
reporting of the reverse position of the sun was what caused Herodotus to doubt the veracity of the Phoenicians on 
this count but is the very detail that prompts acceptance by most modern authorities. It should be noted also that 
virtually each and every point raised by Herodotus re. the S/S voyage has parallels elsewhere. 

© Copyright 2003 Harry Bourne 
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Pre-Islamic Arabia refers to the Arabic civilization which existed in the Arabian Peninsula before the rise of Islam in 
the 630s. The study of Pre-Islamic Arabia is important to Islamic studies as it provides the context for the 
development of Islam. 


Studies 


Scientific studies of Prelslamic Arabs starts with Arabists of the early 19th century when they managed to decipher 
epigraphic Old South Arabian (10th century BCE), Ancient North Arabian(6th century BCE) and other writings of pre- 
Islamic Arabia. Thus, studies are no longer limited to the written traditions, which are not local due to the lack of sur- 
viving Arab historians' accounts of that era; the paucity of material is compensated for by written sources from other 
cultures (such as Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, etc.), so it was not known in great detail. 
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From the 3rd century CE, Arabian history becomes more tangible with the rise of the Himyarite, and with the appear- 
ance of the Qahtanitess in the Levant and the gradual assimilation of the Nabataeans by the Qahtanites in the early 
centuries CE, a pattern of expansion exceeded in the explosive Muslim conquests of the7th century. Sources of 
history include archaeological evidence, foreign accounts and oral traditions later recorded by Islamic scholars; 
especially in the pre-Islamic poems and the Hadith, plus a number of ancient Arab documents that survived into 
medieval times when portions of them were cited or recorded.Archaeological exploration in the Arabian Peninsula 
has been sparse but fruitful; and many ancient sites have been identified by modern excavations. 


Prehistoric to Iron Age 


e Ubaid period (5300 BCE) - could have originated in eastern Arabia. 
e Umm an-Nar Culture (2600-2000 BCE) 
e Sabr culture (2000 BCE) 


Magan and 'Ad Civilization (Oman) 


e Magan is attested as the name of a trading partner of the Sumerians. It is often assumed to have been located 
in Oman. 

e The A'adids established themselves in South Arabia (modern-day Yemen), settling to the east of the Qahtan 
tribe. They established the Kingdom of ‘Ad around the 10th century BCE to the 3rd century CE. 


The Ad Nation were known to the Greeks and Egyptians. Claudius Ptolemy's Geographos (2nd century CE) refers to 
the place by a Hellenized version of the inhabitants of the capital Ubar. 


Thamud 


The Thamud (Arabic: 25“) were a people of ancient Arabia, either a tribe or a group of tribes, that created a large 
kingdom and flourished from 3000 BCE to 200 BCE. Recent archaeological work has revealed 
numerous Thamudic rock writings and pictures not only in Yemen but also throughout central Arabia. 


They are mentioned in sources such as the Qur'an, old Arabian poetry, Assyrian annals (Tamudi), in a Greek 
temple inscription from the northwestHejaz of 169 CE, in a 5th-century Byzantine source and in Old North Arabian 
graffiti around Tayma. 


They are mentioned in the victory annals of the Neo-Assyrian King, Sargon II (8th century BCE), who defeated these 
people in a campaign in northern Arabia. The Greeks also refer to these people as "Tamudaei", i.e. "Thamud", in the 
writings of Aristotle, Ptolemy, and Pliny. Before therise of Islam, approximately between 400-600 CE, the Thamud 
totally disappeared. 


South Arabian Kingdoms 
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Sabaean inscription addressed to themoon-god Almaqah, mentioning five South Arabian gods, two reigning 
sovereigns and two governors, 7th century BCE 


A Griffin from the royal palace at Shabwa, the capital city of Hadhramaut 


Kingdom of Ma'in (7th century BCE - 1st century BCE) 


During Minaean rule, the capital was at Karna (now known as Sa'dah). Their other important city was Yathill (now 
known as Baraqish).The Minaean Kingdom was centered in northwestern Yemen, with most of its cities lying 
along Wadi Madhab. 


Minaean inscriptions have been found far afield of the Kingdom of Malin, as far away as al-Ula in northwestern Saudi 
Arabia and even on the island of Delos and Egypt. It was the first of the Yemeni kingdoms to end, and the Minaean 
language died around 100 CE M 


Kingdom of Saba (Sheba)-(9th century BCE - 275 CE) 


During Sabaean rule, trade and agriculture flourished, generating much wealth and prosperity. The Sabaean kingdom 
was located in Yemen,and its capital, Ma'rib,is located near what is now Yemen's modern capital,Sana'a.2! According 
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to South Arabian tradition, the eldest son of Noah, Shem, founded the city of Ma'rib. During Sabaean rule, Yemen was 
called "Arabia Felix"by the Romans,who were impressed by its wealth and prosperity. The Roman emperor Augustus 
sent a military expedition to conquer the "Arabia Felix", under the command of Aelius Gallus. After an unsuccessful 
siege of Ma'rib, the Roman general retreated to Egypt, while his fleet destroyed the port of Aden in order to guarantee 
the Roman merchant route to India. 


The success of the kingdom was based on the cultivation and trade of spices and aromatics including frankincense 
and myrrh. These were exported to the Mediterranean, India, and Abyssinia, where they were greatly prized by many 
cultures, using camels on routes through Arabia, and to India by sea. 


During the 8th and 7th century BCE, there was a close contact of cultures between the Kingdom of D‘mt in northern 
Ethiopia and Eritrea and Saba. Though the civilization was indigenous and the royal inscriptions were written in a sort 
of proto-Ethiosemitic, there were also some Sabaean immigrants in the kingdom as evidenced by a few of the D'mt 
inscriptions. 2141 


Agriculture in Yemen thrived during this time due to an advanced irrigation system which consisted of large water 
tunnels in mountains, and dams. The most impressive of these earthworks, known as the Marib Dam, was built ca. 
700 BCE and provided irrigation for about 25,000 acres (101 km?) of land! and stood for over a millennium, finally 
collapsing in 570 CE after centuries of neglect. 


Kingdom of Hadhramaut (8th century BCE - 3rd century CE) 


The first known inscriptions of Hadramaut are known from the 8th century BCE. It was first referenced by an outside 
civilization in an Old Sabaic inscription of Karab'il Watar from the early 7th century BCE, in which the King of Hadra- 
maut, Yada’'il, is mentioned as being one of his allies. When the Minaeans took control of the caravan routes in the 
4th century BCE, however, Hadramaut became one of its confederates, probably because of commercial interests. 


It later became independent and was invaded by the growing Yemeni kingdom of Himyar toward the end of the ‘st 
century BCE, but it was able to repel the attack. Hadramaut annexed Qataban in the second half of the 2nd century 
CE, reaching its greatest size. The kingdom of Hadramaut was eventually conquered by the Himyarite king Shammar 
Yahri'sh around 300 CE, unifying all of the South Arabian kingdoms. 


Kingdom of Awsan (8th century BCE - 6th century BCE) 


The ancient Kingdom of Awsān in South Arabia (modern Yemen), with a capital at Hagar Yahirr in the wadi Markhah, 
to the south of the Wadi Bayhan, is now marked by a (tell) or an artificial mound, which is locally named Hajar Asfal. 


Kingdom of Qataban (4th century BCE - 3rd century CE) 


Qataban was one of the ancient Yemeni kingdoms which thrived in the Beihan valley. Like the other Southern 
Arabian kingdoms, it gained great wealth from the trade of frankincense and myrrh incense, which were burned at 
altars. 


The capital of Qataban was named Timna and was located on the trade route which passed through the other 
kingdoms of Hadramaut, Saba and Ma'in. The chief deity of the Qatabanians was Amm, or "Uncle" and the people 
called themselves the "children of Amm". 
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Kingdom of Himyar (2nd century BCE - 525 CE) 


Alabaster Statue of Ammaalay with Himyarite Inscriptions, 1st century BCE, Yemen 


The Himyarites rebelled against Qataban and eventually united Southwestern Arabia, controlling the Red Sea as well 
as the coasts of the Gulf of Aden. From their capital city, Zafar (Dhofar), the Himyarite kings launched successful mili- 
tary campaigns, and had stretched its domain at times as far east to the Persian Gulf and as far north to the Arabian 
Desert. During the 3rd century CE, the South Arabian kingdoms were in continuous conflict with one another.Gadarat 
(GDRT) of Axum began to interfere in South Arabian affairs, signing an alliance with Saba, and a Himyarite text notes 
that Hadramaut and Qataban were also all allied against the kingdom. As a result of this, the Aksumite Empire was 
able to capture the Himyarite capital of Thifar in the first quarter of the 3rd century.However, the alliances did not last, 
and Sha`ir Awtar of Saba unexpectedly turned on Hadramaut, allying again with Aksum and taking its capital in 225. 


Himyar then allied with Saba and invaded the newly taken Aksumite territories, retaking Thifar, which had been under 
the control of Gadarat's son Beygat, and pushing Aksum back into the Tihama. ME] 


Aksumite occupation of Yemen (525 - 570 CE) 


The Aksumite intervention is connected with Dhu Nuwas, a Himyarite king who changed the state religion 
to Judaism and began to persecute the Christians in Yemen. Outraged, Kaleb, the Christian King of Aksum with the 
encouragement of the Byzantine Emperor Justin | invaded and annexed Yemen. 


The Aksumites controlled Himyar and attempted to invade Mecca in the year of the "Elephant" as refered to in the 
Quran - 570 CE. Eastern Yemen remained allied to the Sassanids via tribal alliances with the Lakhmids, which later 
brought the Sassanid army into Yemen, ending the Aksumite period. 
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Sassanid period (570 - 630 CE) 


The Persian king Khosrau | sent troops under the command of Vahriz (Persian: 5.8 5 4!), who helped the semi- 
legendary Sayf ibn Dhi Yazan to drive the Ethiopian Aksumites out of Yemen. Southern Arabia became a Persian 
dominion under a Yemenite vassal and thus came within the sphere of influence of the Sassanid Empire. 


After the demise of the Lakhmids, another army was sent to Yemen, making it a province of the Sassanid Empire 
under a Persian satrap. Following the death of Khosrau II in 628, the Persian governor in Southern Arabia, Badhan, 
converted to Islam and Yemen followed the new religion. 


North Arabian Kingdoms 


Kingdom of Qedar (8th century BCE -?) 


The most organized of the Northern Arabian tribes, at the height of their rule in the 6th century BCE, the Kingdom of 
Qedar spanned a large area between the Persian Gulf and the Sinai. An influential force between the 8th and 4th 
centuries BCE, Qedarite monarchs are first mentioned in inscriptions from the Assyrian Empire. 


Some early Qedarite rulers were vassals of that empire with revolts against Assyria becoming more common in the 
7th century BCE. It is thought that the Qedarites were eventually subsumed into the Nabataean state after their rise 
to prominence in the 2nd century CE. 


The Achaemenids in Northern Arabia 


Al Khazneh in the ruins of Petra (Jordan) 


Achaemenid Arabia corresponded to the lands between Egypt and Mesopotamia, later known as Arabia Petraea. 
According to Herodotus, Cambysesdid not subdue the Arabs when he attacked Egypt in 525 BCE. His 

successor Darius the Great does not mention the Arabs in the Behistun Inscriptionfrom the first years of his reign, but 
mentions them in later texts. This suggests that Darius conquered this part of Arabia. LAM 


Nabateans 


The Nabataeans (A mix breed of Himyarite Azd caravan merchant tribes from Oman and Yemen with Phoenicians) 
are not to be found among the tribes listed in Arab genealogies because the Nabateans assimilated and thus became 
Bedouin Arabs of the Holy Lands long before the advent of Islam. They settled east of the Syro-African rift between 
the Dead Sea and the Red Sea, that is, in the land that had once been Edom. And although the first sure reference to 
them dates from 312 BCE, it is possible that they were present much earlier. Petra (from Latin petrae, meaning 'rock’) 
lies in the Jordan Rift Valley, east of Wadi “Araba in Jordan about 80 km (50 mi) south of the Dead Sea. 
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It came into prominence in the late 1% C. BCE through the success of the spice trade. The city was the principal city 
of ancient Nabataea and was famous above all for two things: its trade and its hydraulic engineering systems. It was 
locally autonomous until the reign of Trajan, but it flourished under Roman rule. The town grew up around its Colonn- 
aded Street in the 1st century and by the middle of the 1st century had witnessed rapid urbanization. The quarries 
were probably opened in this period, and there followed virtually continuous building through the 1st-2nd centuries 
CE. 


Palmyra and Roman Arabia 


There is evidence of Roman rule in northern Arabia dating to the reign of Caesar Augustus (27 BCE — 14 CE). During 
the reign of Tiberius (14-37 CE), the already wealthy and elegant north Arabian city of Palmyra, located along the 
caravan routes linking Persia with the Mediterranean ports of Roman Syria and Phoenicia, was made part of the 


Roman province of Syria. 


The area steadily grew further in importance as a trade route linking South Arabia, Persia, India, China, and Roman 
Empire. During the following period of great prosperity, Arab citizens of Palmyra adopted customs and modes of 
dress from both the Iranian Parthian world to the east and the Graeco-Roman west. In 129, Hadrian visited the city 
and was so enthralled by it that he proclaimed it a free city and renamed it Palmyra Hadriana. 


Map showing roman emperor Trajan control of northwestern Arabia until Hegra (actual Mada'in Saleh) 
The Roman province of Arabia Petraea was created at the beginning of the 2nd century by Emperor Trajan. It was 
centered on Petra, but included even areas of northern Arabia under Nabatean control. 


Recently has been discovered evidence that Roman legions occupied Mada'in Saleh in the Hijaz mountains area of 
northwestern Arabia, increasing the extension of the "Arabia Petraea" province.!21 


The desert frontier of Arabia Petraea was called by the Romans the Limes Arabicus. As a frontier province, it 
included a desert area of northeastern Arabia populated by the nomadic Saraceni. 
Qahtanites 


Further information: Lakhmids, Ghassanids, 
Petraea, and Arab people 


Kindah, Kahlan, History of the Levant, Syria (Roman province), Arabia 


In Sassanid times, Arabia Petraea was a border province between the Roman and Persian empires, and from the 
early centuries CE was increasingly affected by South Arabian influence, notably with the Ghassanids migrating north 
from the 3rd century. 


The Ghassanids, Lakhmids and Kindites were the last major migration of non-Muslims out of Yemen to the north and 
southwestern borders. 


e The Ghassanids revived the Semitic presence in the then Hellenized Syria. They mainly settled 
the Hauran region and spread to modern Lebanon, Israel, the Palestinian Territories and Jordan. The 
Ghassanids held Syria until engulfed by the expansion of Islam. 


Greeks and Romans referred to all the nomadic population of the desert in the Near East as Arabi. The Greeks called 
Yemen "Arabia Felix" (Happy Arabia). The Romans called the vassal nomadic states within the Roman Empire 
"Arabia Petraea" after the city of Petra, and called unconquered deserts bordering the empire to the south and east 
Arabia Magna (Larger Arabia). 
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e The Lakhmids settled the mid Tigris region around their capital Al-Hirah they ended up allying with the Sassanid 
against the Ghassanids and the Byzantine Empire. The Lakhmids contested control of the central Arabian tribes 
with the Kindites, eventually destroying Kindah in 540 after the fall of Kindah's main ally at the time, Himyar. The 
Sassanids dissolved the Lakhmid kingdom in 602. 


e The Kindites migrated from Yemen along with the Ghassanids and Lakhmids, but were turned back 
in Bahrain by the Abdul Qais Rabi'a tribe. They returned to Yemen and allied themselves with the Himyarites 
who installed them as a vassal kingdom that ruled Central Arabia from Qaryah dhat Kahl (the present- 
day Qaryat al-Faw) in Central Arabia. They ruled much of the Northern/Central Arabian Peninsula until the fall of 
the Himyarites in 525 CE. 


Bedouin tribes 


(//cnassan — 
/ (Ghassania: } Lakhm 


e £ Taghiib {Lakhmids} 


Kalb 


Mahrah 


Kindah 


Approximate locations of some of the important tribes and Empire of theArabian Peninsula at the dawn of Islam 
(approximately 600 CE / 50 BH). 


Consisted of major clans and the tribes were nomadic. The lineage followed through males, since the tribes were 
named after the males ancestors. 


Genealogy 


Tribes of Arabia and Bedouin 


Much of the information available relating to the early lineages of the predominantly desert-dwelling Bedouin Arabs is 
based on biblical genealogy. The general consensus among 14th-century Arabic genealogists was that Arabs are of 
three kinds: 


1. "Perishing Arabs": These are the ancients of whose history little is known. They include ‘Ad, Thamud, Tasm, 
Jadis, Imlaq and others. Jadis and Tasm perished because of genocide. ‘Ad and Thamud perished 
because of their decadence. Some people in the past doubted their existence, but Imlaq is the singular form 
of 'Amaleeq and is probably synonymous to the biblical Amalek. 

2. “Pure Arabs": They allegedly originated from the progeny of Ya‘rub bin Yashjub bin Qahtan so were also 
called Qahtanite Arabs. 

3. "Arabized Arabs": They allegedly originated from the progeny of Ishmael (Isma'll), son of the biblical 
patriarch andlslamic prophet, Abraham (Ibrahim), and were also called Adnan. 
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The several different Bedouin tribes throughout Arabian history are traditionally regarded as having 
emerged from two main branches: the Rabi`ah, from which amongst others the Banu Hanifa emerged, and 
the Mudhar, from which amongst others the Banu Kinanah (and later Muhammad's own tribe, the Quraysh) 
emerged. 


Religion 


There are some materials on which to base a description of pre-Islamic religion, particularly in Mecca and the Hejaz. 
The book originally compiled by Ibn Ishaq around 740 A.D "The biography of the Prophet" passed on through notable 
transmitter Ibn Hisham translated by A. Guillaume 1st edition in 1955 gives an insight into the conditions pervailing in 
Mecca around Prophet's time. The Qur'an and the hadith, or recorded oral traditions, give some hints as to this 
religion. Islamic commentators have elaborated these hints into an account that, while coherent, is doubted by 
academics in part or in whole. 


Many of the tribes in Arabia had practiced Judaism. Christianity is known to have been active in the region before the 
rise of Islam, especially unorthodox, possibly gnostic forms of it.43] 


Late Antiquity 


The early 7th century in Arabia began with the longest and most destructive period of the Byzantine—Sassanid Wars. 
It left both empires exhausted and susceptible to third-party attacks, particularly from nomadic Arabs united under a 
newly formed religion. According to historian George Liska, the "unnecessarily prolonged Byzantine—Persian conflict 
opened the way for Islam" 14 


Fall of the Empires 


Before the Byzantine-Sassanid War of 602-628, the Plague of Justinian erupted, spreading through Persia and into 
Byzantine territory. Procopius; Constantinople's local historian that lived to witness the plague, documented that 
citizens were dying at a rate of 10,000 per day.!‘5! The exact number; however, is often disputed by contemporary 
historians. Both empires were permanently weakened by the pandemic as their citizens struggled to deal with death 
as well as heavy taxation, which increased as both empires campaigned for more territory. 


Despite almost succumbing to the plague,Byzantine emperor Justinian! attempted to resurrect the might of Roman 
Empire by expanding into Arabia. The Arabian Peninsula had a long coastline for merchant ships and an area of lush 
vegetation known as the Fertile Crescent which could help fund his expansion into Europe and North Africa.The drive 
into Persian territory would also put an end to tribute payments to the Sasanians, which resulted in an agreement to 
give 11,000 Ib (5,000 kg) of tribute to the Persians annually in exchange for a ceasefire. 


However, Justinian could not afford further losses in Arabia. The Byzantines and the Sasanians sponsored powerful 
nomadic mercenaries from the desert with enough power to trump the possibility of aggression in Arabia. Justinian 
viewed his mercenaries as so valued for preventing conflict that he awarded their chief with the titles of patrician, 
phylarch, and king — the highest honours that he could bestow on anyone.!“4 By the late 6th century, an uneasy 
peace remained until disagreements erupted between the mercenaries and their client empires. The Byzantines’ ally 
was a Christian Arabic tribe from the frontiers of the desert known as the Ghassanids. The Sasanians' ally; the 
Lakhmids, were also Christian Arabs, but from what is nowlraq. 


However, denominational disagreements about God forced a schism in the alliances. The Byzantines’ official religion 
was Orthodox Christianity, which believed that Jesus Christ and God were two natures within one entity.“8! The 
Ghassanids were Monophysite Christians from Iraq, who believed that God and Jesus Christ were only one nature. 
This disagreement was unforgivable and resulted in a permanent break in the alliance. Meanwhile, the Sassanid 
Empire broke their alliance with the Lakhmids due to false accusations that the Lakhmid's leader committed treason 
and the Lakhmid kingdom was destroyed. The fertile lands and important trade routes of Iraq were now open 
ground for upheaval. 


Rise of Islam 


When the stalemate was finally broken and it seemed like Byzantium had finally gained the upper hand in battle, 
nomadic Arabs invaded from the desert frontiers bringing with them a new social order that emphasized religious 
devotion over tribal membership. 


By the time the last Byzantine-Sassanid war came to an end in 628, Islam was already united under the power of the 
religious-politico Caliphate (or leader). The Muslims were able to launch attacks against both empires which resulted 
in destruction of the Sassanid Empire and the overthrowing of Byzantium's territories in the Levant, the Caucasus, 
Egypt, Syria and North Africa.24 Over the following centuries, most of the Byzantine Empire and the entirety of the 
Sassanid Empire came under Muslim rule. 
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"Within the lifetime of some of the children who met Muhammad and sat on the Prophet's knees, Arab armies 
controlled the land mass that extended from the Pyrenees Mountains in Europe to the Indus River valley in South 
Asia. In less than a century, Arabs had come to rule over an area that spanned five thousand miles."22 
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Back on The Frankincense Trail. 


As the Arab historian al-Tabari said, in describing the Magi's explanation of their gifts "... the smoke of incense reaches 
heaven as does no other smoke..." The resin of the frankincense tree, Boswellia sacra, like myrrh and aloes wood, is one of 
a number of aromatic substances that, when burned, give off a pungent, pleasurable smell. This seemingly minor 
characteristic, however, was esteemed so highly in ancient cultures that almost all the peoples of the Mediterranean and the 
Middle East thought it vital to their religious rituals. They believed the fragrant white smoke from smoldering incense 
soothed angry gods. 


The Temple of Baal, in Babylon, for example, burned two and a half tons of frankincense a year, according to ancient 
records, and in Rome, Pliny says, the emperor Nero burned an entire year's production of incense from Arabia at the funeral 
of his wife Poppaea. 


Frankincense was also used for embalming corpses - pellets of frankincense, for example, were found in King 
Tutankhamen's tomb - and Celsus, the first century Roman medical writer, says the ancient Greeks used frankincense to 
treat hemorrhoids. 


Exported by sea from Dhofar, or overland by camel through Medina to Petra, Damascus, Aleppo, Palmyra and other 
distribution points, frankincense brought prosperity to southern Arabia. Frankincense, in fact, was the basis of the economy 
of Oman's Dhofar province for over 2,000 years, peaking in the first and second century when King l'ad Yalut of the 
Hadhramaut took over the incense-producing areas, built the port of Sumhuram, and so secured a monopoly of the 
frankincense trade. 


With the decline of the Roman Empire, the demand for incense slackened somewhat; though Christians also used incense at 
high mass and other ceremonies, the quantities were comparatively small. Another reason was the problem of finding 
enough people willing to tackle the difficult work involved in collecting the frankincense resin. 


Frankincense collection - which begins in winter, peaks in spring and ends with the summer monsoons - starts with shaving 
strips of bark from the Boswellia sacra trunk. The collectors use an instrument like a putty knife called a mingaf From these 
wounds the frankincense resin, or luban, oozes out and hardens into crystals, which are scraped off the tree and collected in 
two-handled baskets of woven palm leaves. Even better frankincense - light and clean in color - can be obtained by simply 
waiting and collecting it from the ground after it has fallen from the tree and dried naturally. 


As recently as 1946, some 2,800 tons of various kinds of aromatic gums and resins - including frankincense - were being 
handled by the merchants of Aden. But in that year an artificial substitute was developed in Rome - delivering the coup de 
grace for Oman's frankincense trade. The substitute involved cheap chemicals, which were melded into a shiny, rock-like 
conglomerate and distributed in brown chunks that had to be broken apart by a hammer. It was unappealing. It lacked the 
mystic feel of the east. And its smoke was by no means as white. But it smelled exactly like frankincense - and cost much 
less. "Since then," laments a Salalah merchant, "trade in incense has become only a fraction of what it used to be." 


What little is left of the frankincense trade today is mainly in the hands of the Bait Kathir and, to a lesser degree, al-Mahra 
tribes, in whose territories - the desert plateau above Salalah - the best frankincense trees grow. But even they no longer 
work at it with any diligence. 


e What a difference six and a half centuries can make! Writing in 1355, the great Moroccan traveler Ibn Battuta reported 
that the suq, or market, of the southern Arabian city of Zafar (Dhofar) smelled so vile, "because of the quantity of fruit 
and fish sold in it." 


e Today, Dhofar has become Salalah's, capital in the south of Oman. The suburb of al-Harja', where the market was 
located, has been supplanted by al-Haffah. And the smells of the suq would please Ibn Battuta, just as they please 
modern-day visitors: 


e The occasional ghostly whiffs of drying sardines are overwhelmed by a voluptuous aura of aromatics. As one Omani 
said to me, splashing eau de toilette on the tassel of his dishdashah, and on me, "Scent? We can't live without it!" 


Arabia has been famously fragrant since the earliest times. Kitab al-Tijan, probably the oldest Arab history book, has Ya'rub, the 
first speaker of Arabic, following the scent of musk southward from Babel. Greek and Latin authors wrote of an Arabia redolent 
with spices and aromatics. In Shakespeare's 17th-century view of 1 1th-century Scotland, Lady Macbeth wailed that all the 
perfumes of Arabia would not sweeten her blood-stained hand. 
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A look around the suq at al-Haffah proves that all this is no mere literary cliche: There are bottles and flasks of scent by the 
thousand, ranks of pottery incense burners in primary colors, and jar upon jar of obscure ingredients, waiting to be pounded, 
compounded and combusted by the ladies of Salalah. Few of the raw materials are local; most come from around—and in—the 
Indian Ocean, still as generous a sea as it was for the Arab navigators of the Middle Ages. 


One product, though, is entirely indigenous to the southern Arabian Peninsula, and among all the sweet and heavy odors it 
provides an unmistakably clear note: frankincense. The scent of its smoke is everywhere, rich but not cloying, honeyed yet 
slightly astringent, with hints of lime, vetiver and verbena—the olfactory equivalent of a good sorbet. For thousands of years, this 
inimitable odor has carried the fame of Arabia across three continents. 


Even today, Oman is permeated with frankincense. Government buildings are censed daily, even the elevators. At home, Omanis 
perform their courtly ceremonies of hospitality—the graceful pouring of coffee, the dates and sweets delicately proffered— in an 
atmosphere perfumed by frankincense. Outsized incense burners smolder in significant public places: Brazier-sized ones flank 
the entrance to the sultan's palace outside Muscat. And truly gigantic sculptures of incense burners can be found in urban traffic 
circles, where, as often as not, they function as fountains. 


Entering Salalah, one will notice that the gigantic incense burners—this time disguised as planters—had escaped the traffic 
circles and run riot along the highway. Their square, crenelated form descends from types used more than two millennia ago, 
when Dhofar, together with the coastal areas across the modern border with Yemen, was known as the Frankincense Land. Later 
on, Arab writers referred to the area as al-Shihr and eulogized its principal product, in Arabic called luban. 


The implication, perhaps, is that if dates are the staff of life, frankincense is the equivalent for the soul. One has to travel nearly 
1000 kilometers (600 mi) from Muscat to see, and smell, where the human love-affair with frankincense began. 


The tree Boswellia, which produces the gum, is found not only in southern Arabia, but also in Somalia and India. But of the 25 or 
so species of Boswellia, the one generally agreed to produce the finest frankincense is Boswellia sacra, which grows exclusively 
in Dhofar and, to a lesser extent, in the al-Mahrah and Hadhramaut regions of Yemen. The earliest reference to a frankincense 
trade comes in pharaonic records of around 1500 BC, which state that the gum came to Egypt from "the Land of Punt," which 
was probably located in the Horn of Africa. 


But by the Graaco-Roman period Boswellia sacra had captured the markets, and exports from Arabia, mainly destined for the 
Mediterranean, reached an annual 3000 tons. The Greek and Latin words for frankincense, /ibanos and libanus, come from 
Arabic luban, which, like the South Arabian /ibnay, derives from a root that refers to "milky whiteness." 


The Arabic scientific name for the gum, kundur, seems to derive, possibly via Persian, from a Greek pharmaceutical 

term, khondros libanou —"grain frankincense." On the Greek island of Delos, pre-Islamic Yemeni frankincense traders set up an 
altar with a South Arabian inscription at about the same time that architecture in the Arabian Peninsula began to sprout 
Hellenistic acanthus leaves and cornucopiae. Commercial and cultural links suffered a blow when the trade crashed with the rise 
of Christianity, whose early leaders wrinkled their noses at the vast and conspicuous consumption of Rome. Not until this century 
did Arabia and the West resume a comparably fruitful commercial intercourse—only, this time, the commodity was oil. Today, 
little frankincense leaves its homeland. 


Even if the fishy smells described by Ibn Battutah have now been relocated, one feature in his account of the Salalah suq is still 
the same, 670 years on: The trade, at least in the perfume department, is run by women. Their stock spills out of their shops and 
on to the pavement, where they sit among piles of frankincense and other aromatics. 


It is how houses are censed daily, in the early morning and at sunset, to make them fragrant and to keep away pests. Water, too, is 
purified by the addition of a few grains of frankincense. Following a birth, mother and baby are censed. At weddings, ululating 
women hold smoldering burners high in the air, while the male guests dance around burners at their separate celebration. "And 
then there are all the other kinds of incense and perfume. At some weddings they spend 600 riyals [about $1600], just on scents! 


Frankincense, then, is used in both celebration and purification, and this latter use is well-founded, for it is known to contain 
disinfectant phenols. But, one will discover, a savor of yet more ancient beliefs hangs about it. As a gum, frankincense has 
several more mundane uses: Heated with sesame oil and sand, it forms a sealant called/ukk that is used for gluing Yemeni dagger 
blades into their hilts, and in the recent past it has served as a general-purpose crack-filler, a tooth-filling, and as the main 
ingredient in a depilatory wax. 
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Frankincense is also good for stomach disorders. There are references to it in medieval medical texts and, curious to learn more, 
consulted the 13th-century pharmacopeia of al-Malik al-Muzaffar, and Kanoon fi Tibb by Avicenna. The author's academic 
credentials were sound: "I know more of medicine," he said, "than anyone." He writes that Aundur, in humoral terms, heats and 
dries. It thus heals deep wounds and stanches fresh ones. Taken internally, it clears "darkness of vision," burns blood and phlegm, 
dries moisture in the head and chest, strengthens a weak stomach, stops diarrhea and vomiting, digests food and expels wind. 


It is good for febrile conditions and eases palpitations of the heart. Its smoke is efficacious against plague. (In the West, the 
makers of up-market cosmetics are beginning to use the gum in their products; perhaps, I thought, pharmacologists should take 
another look at it, too.) There was more: Chewing frankincense strengthens the teeth and gums. It eases speech impediments. 
And it even strengthens the "spirit" in the heart and brain, thus combating laziness and stimulating the memory. Overdosing, al- 
Muzaffar warns, can cause headaches, melancholy, scabies and, in extreme cases, leprosy. 


Wider reading revealed that the Yemeni polymath al-Haymi recommended a mixture of frankincense, olive oil and honey be 
taken in the bath as a remedy for rheumatism. He added that the gum is "an excellent stimulant of appetite in the 100-and-over 
age group." 


The different grades of frankincense. The big yellow lumps aren't not high grade. The better ones are tlike pearl drops. The 
real fusus a word for gems. Teardrops the size of fat ring-stones, some silvery, others opalescent hints of rose, green or topaz. 
"The najdi,” "from the najd [plateau], the high land behind Jabal Qara. In the range of mountains across the plain from Salalah. 


Inquiries about where the best frankincense comes from. Most experts however, cannot agree. In Jabal Qara, they said that the 
best came from Mughsayl, west of Salalah. A farmer near Mughsay] said that the best came from 'Aydam, nearer the border with 
Yemen. 


The literary sources were similarly in disagreement. "The finest luban of all you won't find in the suq, confusing the matter 
further. It's called hawjari and it comes from around Hasik, a small town on the coast 130 kilometers (80 mi) east of Salalah that 
Ibn Battuta, too, had mentioned as an important source of the best /uban. Walking down to the harbor at Sad'h, 100 kilometers 
(62 mi) nearer Hasik. "Sad'h" a town built on the luban trade. 


Five hours out of Sad'h, at Hasik. Where the cliffs retreat a little from the sea, a line of cuboid houses overlooked a placid bay 
that shimmered with dolphins' backs. The unexpected connection set off a flow of reminiscences in which how dhows used to 
take frankincense to Aden, Basrah and Bombay. The Mahri tribesmen, traditional guardians and harvesters of the crop, speak a 
derivative of the ancient Himyarite South Arabian language. Some of their current terminology can be found in inscriptions going 
back to the heyday of the trade with Rome. 


The /uban trees, grow in and above the three main wadis, or valleys, around Hasik. The hawjari type favored by experts comes 
from beyond the watershed, but the present panel of experts was unanimous that luban from the seaward side of the mountains, 
called simply hasiki, was even better. "Its scent is the strongest. And it is the only sort that improves with keeping." 


Harvesting is carried out mainly between spring and early autumn. First, the outer layer of bark is removed, in half a dozen places 
on a medium-sized tree. The operation, known astawgqi’, needs a careful hand: If cut to the "quick," a tree will become barren. 
This firsttawgqi’ does not produce marketable frankincense, but it opens the "pores" of the tree. Subsequent tawqi's, made in the 
same spots at intervals of 10 days or more, allow the gum to exude. The third tawqi’ produces the most, "like a cow milking 
better the more calves she has," they said. When the gum has hardened, it is scraped off and stored in the shade, preferably in a 
cave, until the end of the season. Then it is taken down-wadi to the sea. 


This, at least, was what happened from well before the time of Herodotus until a scant half-generation ago. Now, Hasik has 
entered the Ice Age: An ice-making plant in town means that frozen fish can be exported to distant—and lucrative—markets. 
These commercial links have fueled demand for another product of the sea: abalone. With the shellfish selling to Far Eastern 
buyers for $200 a kilo ($90/Ib), frankincense cannot compete. Although the women of Hasik collect a little for use at home, 
commercial frankincense harvesting has ceased. It is why the finest luban is also the rarest. 


Slipping and stumbling down the cliffside in the hot sun, a professional harvester would have to make this trip four times or 
more. Multiply that by the hundreds of trees scattered around the gorge and on the high tops, and the result was a lot of hard work 
for comparatively little gain: Frankincense sells for around $2.50 a kilo ($1.15/lb) wholesale, and most trees produce only a few 
kilos. 


One could understand the attraction of abalone, which can net a top diver $50,000 dollars in a two-month season. 
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Land of Frankincense 


The frankincense trees of Wadi Dawkah and the remains of the caravan oasis of Shisr/Wubar and the affiliated ports 
of Khor Rori and Al-Baleed vividly illustrate the trade in frankincense that flourished in this region for many centuries, 
as one of the most important trading activities of the ancient and medieval world. 


Justification for Inscription 


Criterion iii The group of archaeological sites in Oman represent the production and distribution of frankincense, one 
of the most important luxury items of trade in the Old World in antiquity. Criterion iv The Oasis of Shishr and the 
entrepots of Khor Rori and Al-Balid are outstanding examples of medieval fortified settlements in the Arabian Gulf. 


Long Description 


This group of archaeological sites in Oman represents the production and distribution of frankincense, one of the 
most important luxury items of trade in antiquity from the Mediterranean and Red Sea regions to Mesopotamia, India 
and China. 


They constitute outstanding testimony to the civilization that from the Neolithic to the late Islamic period flourished in 
southern Arabia. The Oasis of Shishr and the entrepôts of Khor Rori and Al-Balid are excellent examples of medieval 
fortified settlements in the Persian Gulf region. 


Shisr lies about 180 km north of Salalah in the desert. This agricultural oasis and caravan site on the route along 
which frankincense was brought from the Nejd to the port of Sumhuram was dominated by an Iron Age fortress and 
continued to be used in the Islamic periods. 

The archaeological remains occur near a large collapsed limestone dome in which there is a cave from which a 
perpetual spring flows. 
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A fortress wall, constructed of limestone blocks and an irregular pentagon in plan, surrounds a central complex on a 
rocky outcrop. Stubs of walls indicate that the enceinte was divided into two enclosures, dominated by a substantial 
building that underwent a number of alterations and extensions during the medieval period, oriented on the cardinal 
points of the compass in what may be a southern Arabic tradition. 


The port of Sumhuram/Khor Rori (the Moscha of classical geographical texts) was founded at the end of the 1st 
century by LL'ad Yalut to control the trade in Dhofar incense. Indian seamen who had brought cotton cloth, corn and 
oil in exchange for incense overwintered there, waiting for the favourable monsoon winds to take them home. It was 
the hub of the trading settlement on this coast during the 1st and 2nd centuries BC. Its close links with the powerful 
Shabwa state made this small fortified town very rich. 


The process of disintegration began in the first half of the 3rd century, when the site was reclaimed by the sea and by 
natural vegetation. Khor Rori lies 40 km to the east of Salalah on a hilltop on the eastern bank of a sweet-water outlet 
(khor ). The remains of the fortress are located on a rocky spur running east-west. It forms part of a wider defensive 
system, details of which still can be distinguished. The walls are built from dressed-stone facings with rubble cores. 
The most heavily fortified part is on the north, where the entrance is located, which itself is a massive structure with 
three successive gates on the steep entry path. It is flanked by the remains of towers. 


Al-Balid, an elevated site extending along the coast with a khor providing water from the mountains, is the historically 
late name for a medieval town in the Mahra area. It began to decline in the 12th century, and it was attacked and 
partially destroyed on several occasions in the 13th century, both by Arab rulers and by Persian raiders. By the late 
15th century, radical changes to trading patterns imposed by Portuguese and other European trading nations sealed 
the fate of the town. Most of the site now consists of a barren landscape covered with stone blocks, the result of 
robbing for the construction of more recent buildings. 


The Great Mosque was surrounded by an outer platform on three sides. There was an inner courtyard and the 4 m 
square minaret was originally in the north-east corner. 

The main prayer hall was lined with 144 octagonal columns, which supported the roof. The structure underwent many 
changes, in some cases for collapses due to poor construction and for ground instability. 


The Frankincense Park of Wadi Dawkah: The Neolithic inhabitants of southern Arabia were engaged in long-distance 
trade with the Arabian littoral and from there into Mesopotamia. Excavations have revealed that shells and obsidian 
were being traded, and there are documentary and epigraphic sources relating to trade in frankincense by the later 
3rd millennium BCE, when it was certainly flourishing, not only with Mesopotamia but also with Egypt. 


The sources of frankincense can be identified with the three areas in the Dhofar region in which the frankincense tree 
is still to be found. The other main export from southern Arabia at this time was that of horses. 

The central feature is a north-draining wadi on the edge of the desert; the frankincense trees are to be found in the 
flat bed of the wadi . The higher areas within the park are largely acacias and similar species that can tolerate the 
more extreme conditions. 

Source: UNESCO/CLT/WHC 


Historical Description 


- General 


While Shisr was already playing a major role in the Iron Age as an important outpost providing traders with water 
before they entered the desert of the Rub al-Khali, the foundation of the fortified port of Khor Rori/Sumhuram by LL'ad 
Yalut, king of the Hadhramawt, took place at the end of the 1st century BCE in the context of growing sea trade 
between the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. After the decline of Khor Rori during the first half of the 3rd century CE, 
the site of al- Balid can be considered to be that of the port which took over the main role in sea trade up to the Late 
Islamic period In the region of Dhofar the natural setting of Wadi Andoor, Wadi Hogar, and Wadi Dawkah represents 
the most significant area where frankincense trees grow. 


The Wadi Dawkah Park has been chosen for nomination as a natural/cultural site, representative of the harvesting of 
the incense gum from very early times and still intact in its natural setting. 


Early hominids (Homo erectus) arrived in Dhofar around 1 million years ago from East Africa. Evidence of their 
crossing is preserved in archaeological sites, principally in Yemen and western Saudi Arabia. Recent studies point to 
modern humans (Homo sapiens sapiens) reaching Dhofar around 1000,000 BP1, as shown by finds from the Nejd, 
and especially around the Shisr area. 
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An extremely arid phase between 20,000 and 8000 years BP in southern Arabia led to the abandonment of most of 
the peninsula. In the Neolithic period, around 6000 BCE, pastoral nomads arrived in southern Arabia. These Semitic 
speakers came from the Levant and gradually occupied most of the peninsula. Traces of their herding of cattle, 
sheep, and goats, recognizable from their distinctive flint tools, are to be found throughout the Nejd on ancient river 
courses and lakes. It was these people who established the ancient longdistance trading routes. 


They first began trading frankincense from Dhofar in response to a demand from southern Mesopotamia. By 3200 
BCE, with the introduction of writing, there is evidence that trade in frankincense increased in volume and frequency. 
The specific ethnic identity of the traders is unknown, but distinctive flint types link the trade specifically to Dhofar. 


The Bronze Age in Dhofar (2200-1300 BCE) was a period of retrenchment. The population retreated to the edges of 
the hills and the Salalah plain near permanent springs. They had close ties with the Bronze Age villages of Yemen. It 
was at this time that domestication of camels began. 


Maritime trade, most likely of copper, linked Masirah with Dhofar. The palaeo-lagoons and upland terraces were 
exploited intensively for the first time. Frankincense continued to be traded widely. 


The Iron Age (1300-300 BCE) saw the emergence of local populations again, herding cattle, goats, and now camels, 
as well as growing plants specific to Dhofar such as sorghum and millets following a lifestyle similar to that of the 
contemporary Mahra peoples. The rise of the southern Arabic states created a formal network for incense that 
reached to the west, along with a continuing demand from northern Yemen and eastern Arabia. 


By 300 BCE the site of Shisr had become part of this network. The Periplus of Ptolemy's Geographia (2nd century 
CE) provides a clearer picture of the region and its peoples. 


Excavations at Shisr and the Salalah plain show that both the Hadrami state of Shabwa (Khor Rori/Sumhuram) and 
the indigenous people participated in the incense trade. The Omani Arabs, moving north-eastwards from Yemen, 
enter the picture at this time as part of the complex interaction in social relations and economic life. 


The Parthian Persians also influenced Dhofar, as instanced by material remains at Shisr and the Salalah coast. 
Combining the historical and archaeological evidence, it has been suggested that Shisr could be either Ubar or the 
Omanum Emporium of Ptolemy, whilst Khor Rori has been associated with the Moscha limen of the Periplus Maris 
Erythraei (1st century CE). 


During the Islamic period internal trade continued to prosper, perhaps fuelled by the demand for incense and horses. 
Links to India that had been developed millennia earlier continued to be strong. Coastal Dhofar participated in long- 
distance international trade, especially in the Abbasid Period. Both fortified inlets and harbours and small settlements 
testify to these ties between the Red Sea and East Africa to the west and India and China to the east. Al-Balid and 
Mirbat continued to prosper, reaching their peak in the Middle Islamic Period. By 1450 the Turkish and Portuguese 
invasions brought the network created in Iron Age and Islamic times to a standstill. 


- Shisr 


There is a number of Neolithic sites in the immediate vicinity of Shisr. This agricultural oasis and caravan site on the 
route along which frankincense was brought from the Nejd to the port of Sumhuram was dominated by an Iron Age 
fortress of the 2nd century BCE. Archaeological evidence demonstrates that the site continued in use in the Early and 
Middle Islamic periods. However, it declined steadily from the late 1st century CE and had lost its importance by the 
3rd century. There was very limited occupation along the southern wall which lasted into the Late Islamic period. 


- Khor Rori/Sumhuram 


The port of Sumhuram (Smhrm - "His Name is Great or Forbidden") was founded at the end of the 1st century BCE. 
Inscriptions record that it was established by LL'ad Yalut to control the incense trade. It is identified as the Moscha of 
classical geographical texts, where Indian seamen who had brought cotton cloth, corn, and oil in exchange for 
incense overwintered, waiting for the favourable monsoon winds to take them home. 


The port was the hub of the trading settlement on this coast during the 1st and 2nd centuries CE. Its close links with 
the powerful Shabwa state made it a very rich town. At this time it was a small, strongly fortified town covering some 
tha. However, the process of disintegration began in the first half of the 3rd century, a process that was completed by 
the end of the century, when the site was reclaimed by the sea and by natural vegetation. 


- Al-Balid 
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Al-Balid is the historically late name for a medieval town in the Mahra area, the name of which is transcribed variously 
as "Dhofar," "Dhufar," "Zafar," etc. However, archaeological excavations have shown that there was an Iron Age 
settlement here. It most probably survived for a long period afterwards, despite the lack of a specific mention in 
Ptolemy's Geographia. 


There is no doubt of its importance in the Islamic period. However, it began to decline in the 12th century, and it was 
attached and partially destroyed on several occasions in the 13th century, both by Arab rulers and by Persian raiders. 
By the late 15th century radical changes to trading patterns imposed by Portuguese and other European trading 
nations sealed the fate of the town. 


- The Frankincense Park of Wadi Dawkah 


The Neolithic inhabitants of southern Arabia were, on the basis of archaeological evidence, engaged in long-distance 
trade with the Arabian coastal littoral and from there into Mesopotamia. Excavations have revealed that shells and 
obsidian were being traded, and there are documentary and epigraphic sources relating to trade in frankincense by 
the later 3rd millennium BCE, when it was certainly flourishing, not only with Mesopotamia but also with Egypt. 


The sources of frankincense are clearly described by Ptolemy, and can be identified with the three areas in the 
Dhofar region in which the frankincense tree (Boswellia sacra) is still to be found. This trade continued throughout the 
Iron Age and into the Islamic Period. The other main export from southern Arabia at this time was that of horses. 


Fantasy, Legends And Myths 


Whether it is about the Three Kings on the Kings Road, Sindbad the Sailor or Aladdin and the Magic Lamp, Oman presents itself 
as the perfect backdrop for mystic stories, myths and legends. The old Orient is still alive in this part of the world despite the 
changes that have come through oil wealth and modernisation. This is demonstrated by the long robes worn by hosts nationwide. 
The Omani people live according to time-honoured traditions, which include a high level of hospitality and a philosophical bent 
of mind. 5,000 years of maritime trade with Africa and Asia tend to open the mind, making Omanis an open people, who 
embrace the traditional sect known as Ibadiyah a tolerant form of Islam. 


The women of Oman have no obligation to wear a veil, enjoy equal career prospects, hold the right to vote and also have access 
to positions in the ministry. This is what is important to Sultan Qaboos bin Said Al Said: As head of the state and government, his 
progressive view holds sway and will long after his departure. The Sultan, who is revered by his people and whose family has 
held a long dynasty, which has lasted since the eighteenth century, celebrated his fortieth year on the throne in 2010. 


As far as the majestic nature of the land, there is no end to the mysticism. It flies out of every cave from every mountain 
promontory on a magic carpet at the mere utterance of the proper mantra. Even school children from Bahla, told about the 
legends of genies and sorcery, squirm in their seats and might reluctantly impart rumours about those who channel the power of 
the djinn (genies). 


Lovers of the paranormal are delighted by stories of wizards controlling genies for their own nefarious purposes, of a tree bearing 
a generational curse, and of a mosque that appeared miraculously overhead, stories which pique the curiosity of locals and 
outsiders alike. 


While exploring Oman’s mystical past presents one major problem: the Bahla Fort, the epicenter of magic in the Sultanate, hasn’t 
been open to the public since being declared a UNESCO World Heritage Site in 1988. A colleague at the local college where I 
was teaching English just so happened to have a friend in the Omani Ministry of Culture who was willing to let us into the fort if 
we agreed to keep it hush-hush. A little bit more digging revealed that the man to talk to about such occult arts was Moalim 
Salim, an exorcist who specialized in dispelling djinn who had once possessed the living. 
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Bahla Fort 


Bahla Fort 


In the shadow of the Seventeenth century Jabrin Castle, an exorcist named Moalim Salim might welcome you into his villa, a 
mini-castle complete with parapets, and offer you his brand of hospitality. Removing one’s shoes at the door as is the custom, one 
is ushered into the majlis where one sits cross-legged on the carpeted floor. While savouring cardamon-laced Arabic coffee, he 
might display the hajahs and hars, the amulets he uses to exorcise the djinn spirits. The first step in an exorcism is to cross- 
reference the alignment of the planets and stars with the birth sign of the afflicted. 


Once that is established, and with the help of his sacred book of Al Ghazali, it’s all a matter of balancing the four elements of 
earth, wind, air, and fire. “When they’re out of balance on earth, natural disasters occur, and as it is on earth so it is with those 
Allah made of clay,” he will explain. 


Moalim Salim has been practicing what he refers to as ‘white magic’ since 1970, after a distinguished military career. He under 
took his apprenticeship under the tutelage of Sheikh Said bin Abdulaziz Al Ta’ abi, who learned his skill from the book of Al 
Ghazali, the great book of knowledge, whose influence in Islamic thought is eclipsed only by the Holy Quran and the Prophet 
Mohammed himself peace be upon him. 


Moalim Salim claims to have rescued over 5,000 people all over the Persian Gulf from the ravages of possession. Masoud Al 
Shikely was one, a man from Bahla, whose granddaughter fell under the spell of a genie and who had episodes of fits and black 
outs. For a period of ten days, Masoud’s family was subject to spontaneous combustion fires and nightly showers of stones, 
during which his granddaughter would blackout and fall into convulsions. 
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Old Quran at the Hill of Three Saints 


When the burning of frankincense and salt water baths failed to work, an exorcism employing the power of Quranic recitations 
along with the book of Al Ghazali, was finally able to free the little girl and the family from the djinn’s reign of terror. The next 
stop on a tour of a village in the Omani hinterlands might be to explore Bahla Fort, considered the epicenter of Omani 
paranormal activity. Under the harsh rays of an Arabian sun, the iron door might creak as an old gatekeeper might open it to 
admit a visitor and let him into the deserted castle. From behind the milky whiteness of an eye overgrown with cataracts, he 
might assume the role of guide, ushering one into the hidden recesses of the fortress, where an evil djinn had purportedly once 
caused havoc. 
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Legend has it that all attempts at restoration here have been repeatedly frustrated by an unseen force at night: stones erected and 
mortar plastered during the day would come unraveled in the night and be replaced by a ruin in the morning. Perhaps an 
explanation can be found in the fact that 1400 years ago, a man was stoned to death by the villagers of Bahla for practicing 
wizardry. 


A fort was built on his grave to prevent his followers from converting it into a shrine. But his spirit did not rest. It soon began 
appearing in the labyrinthine alleyways of the village. Rumour had it that the murder victim was imparting the secrets of black 
magic from beyond the grave to living inductees. Those who die by means of violence are said to become djinn and haunt their 
place of death after life. 


Whether the bewitched tree in the heart of Bahla’s old souq took root at the time of the wizard’s ghastly and untimely murder is 
unknown. Legend has it that, if any outsiders who touched the tree, they would be doomed to great misfortune and an untimely 
death. The tree itself is generally believed to have been a frankincense tree, whose sap had been extracted for eons to be used in 
religious ceremonies by the likes of King Solomon, the queen of Sheba and Cleopatra. 


Believing the tree to be possessed, some would argue quite rightly, it was eventually hacked down by local villagers in the hopes 
of uprooting the evil to which it seemed attendant and relegating it to some dark chapter of the past. Bad karma never completely 
departs a place that has known violence and injustice, but some of the bad memories can be assuaged by progress and improve- 
ments in human rights. 


The bitterness and grief of many an ancestral ghost has been alleviated by the Sultan’s efforts to build a better homeland for 
present and future generations. On the other side of the twelve kilometer fortress wall surrounding Bahla is an ancient cemetery 
of unmarked graves. The fact they are unmarked is symbolic of the country’s ancient past, which is forever shrouded in mystery. 
The austere heritage of Ibadhi Islam can be found everywhere in Oman. During the Nabahina Dynasty (Twelfth-Seventeenth 
Centuries) when Bahla was the capital of Oman, three Sufi mystics took up residence here just outside of the city’s walls to 
practice their unorthodox sect of Islam, which included the veneration of saints. 


Hill of the Three Saints 


The three Sufi monks had apparently found the clavis and had wended their way through a portal into the parallel world of the 
djinn. It was by this power that the now crumbling remains of the mosque in the middle flew from Rustaq, fully intact. Atop the 
Hill of the Three Saints, the sun dips in the evening behind the jagged outline of the Hajar Mountains. Gazing reflectively at the 
lengthening shadows stretching across the plain of unmarked graves, any modern visitor, intoxicated by the powerful beauty of 
his surroundings, might imagine the temple mosque still hovering aloft in the heavens. 


(http://matadornetwork.com/bnt/arabian-genies-and-a-flying-mosque/#F2qA 1 BtwA Vd5IPEG.99) 


Oman has evolved over the years into a resort paradise and a favourite destination for backpackers and travelers. In early 
summer, when relief is afforded by the mercury dropping in the evening, Qurum Beach in Muskat is conquered by young beach 
bums playing football. Tourists, on pub crawls between hotel bars, can be heard above the din of religious faithful praying in the 
mosques, their laughter and their mirth mixing with the chanting from the mosques, an incongruous mixture, but harmonious in a 
universe hospitable and deep enough to accommodate such disparate travelers through life. 


Further up the beach, on the "promenade", Omani couples enjoy their evening strolls with their children frolicking and playing at 
their feet. The easy mingling of tourists and locals, youth and family, places Oman on a footing of tolerance, a world away from 
the Shiriah law of some of its more oppressive neighbours. Oman has none of the gaudiness of the UAE, harsh asceticism of 
Saudi Arabia or proud militancy of Iran. There is no harsh juxtaposition of competing and irreconcilable cultures, but a comfort- 
able balance of contrasts with no riotous exchanges between them. 
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Oman is a hybrid of east and west, hospitable and inclusive enough to welcome all colours, creeds and religions.From family to 
foreign policy, this approach is uniquely Omani. Long a quiet backwater on the edge of the Red Sea, it was known more for its 
illustrious past than any standing in the modern world, but times have changed and nowhere more so than in Oman. 


Immersed in a sea of aggression, Oman’s peaceful approach to international diplomacy and its policy of détente has brought it 
attention in an otherwise isolationist part of the world. Its unique foreign policy has made it stand out among its neighbours and 
has garnered the country considerable regard and respect among the high-minded elect who would rather see this world delivered 
from strife. Amid war between tribal warlords and the vying for regional influence among its neighbours, Saudi Arabia and Iran, 
Oman finds itself caught in a fairly dicey regional balancing act. 


Essentially, Oman is attempting to avoid being the meat sandwiched between the bread of the Arabian Peninsula and the Persian 
Gulf waiting to be devoured by the imperialist west. 


No other Arab country could simultaneously maintain friendly relationships with the USA, Iran and Saudi Arabia. That is a fete 
worthy of a juggler riding a unicycle on a tightrope. It is in this position because its leaders, particularly Sultan Qaboos, have 
sought to turn Oman’s precarious position on the tightrope, into its greatest strength, by acting as a liaison and go-between for 
regional powers between which it acts as a buffer, using its ideal geographical position and peaceful nature to pursue varied 
diplomatic relationships. In doing so, Oman treads a careful path between alliance and isolation, yet its influence within the Gulf 
Cooperation Council and Iran shows that Sultan Qaboos knows the path well. If the West seeks peace and reform in this turbulent 
corner of the world, Oman holds the clavis. 


The Sultan’s ministers have addressed Omani discomfort with Saudi attempts to foist full integration on the Gulf Cooperation 
Council. Oman is asserting itself, showing strong independence and confidence within the GCC. If supported, Oman can play a 
critical role in counterbalancing Saudi attempts at hegemony in the GCC and wider Middle East. In essence, Oman has persist- 
ently demonstrated moderation, conciliation and tolerance over isolation, opacity and extremism. The positive role that Oman has 
played in supporting US efforts on the Palestinian issue is evidence enough of the peaceful and conciliatory role it has played in 
world affairs. It seems that Oman has been a positive influence on its neighbours by encouraging wider security of the region 
over defence sales. 


Western support for Oman is critical to it fulfilling its role within GCC States and acting as a pacifier of Iran. Links with Iran 
should not be viewed with suspicion, but support. 


Similarly, we cannot blindly support Saudi Arabian policymaking within the GCC at the expense of Omani positioning. Saudi 
hegemony serves no good end for the Middle East or the world. The repression and medieval backwardness of such a country 
must be quarantined lest it spread like a dangerous pathogen. The repressive nature of Saudi Arabia’s special brand of Islamic 
law is reminiscent of that found under Soviet or Chinese-style communism. 


Oman needs to be brought to the table in the current diplomatic impasse between the West and Iran and Syria, utilising its role as 
diplomatic peace broker. The military deals forged between the US and UK and Oman are beneficial to the Omani economy, but 
a wider range of economic aid packages and cultural exchange programs must be ironed out. The pivotal role played by this 

regional power is crucial. The importance of Oman in the Gulf, the Middle East and the world at large must never be overlooked. 


Despite this, both Oman and the West must recognise the need for internal change. While Oman is a cohesive society, held 
together by Ibadism and the long rule of Sultan Qaboos, the same cracks in the seam of the body politic that precipitated the Arab 
Spring are present even in comparatively pristine Oman, i.e., an inability to diversify the economy, a lack of employment exacer- 
bated by a public sector predicated on patronage, and the conflict between representative government and royal succession. 


The opacity of political succession points to the fact that Sultan Qaboos embodies Oman’s inherent strengths and weaknesses. 
Like the modern nation he was instrumental in founding, he is a living oxymoron, a juxtaposition of irreconcilable opposites, at 
once open and closed, transparent and opaque. While he astutely leads Oman as Sultan, emboldened by the stability he has 
achieved on the home front, he is neglecting the much needed change internally, hoping more public sector jobs will act as an 
emollient. 


Oman escaped the Arab Spring, but it may not escape what comes after. 


How Oman holds together in the next five years will determine how this complex situation in the Arabian Peninsula and Iran 
plays itself out. If Sultan Qaboos is gently prodded to lead change internally, while keeping Oman as a quiet, confident power on 
the regional stage, Oman will very likely prevail. It will act as the necessary counterpoint to Saudi Arabia, Iran and Syria and 
other emerging regional powers, while serving as the West’s most important ally in the Middle East. (Charlie Pratt is a pseudo- 
nym, Wednesday, 21 November 2012 21:20, 


http://www.defenceviewpoints.co.uk/articles-and-analysis/oman-on-opacity-openness-and-outlook ) 
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The fact that the Sultan Qaboos bin Said has been a long-time, discreet intermediary with Iran is well known in diplomatic 
circles. His efforts have probably been responsible for averting more than one regional conflict and he may even have been 
instrumental in staving off World War III. As someone very much in the know, he maintains that Iran is seriously seeking a way 
out of American-led sanctions over its nuclear program and urges the United States to broker a deal with Iran, whereby both 
powers can achieve mutual benefit, instead of focussing solely on pressure tactics to force Iran to disarm and dismantle its 
nuclear program. 


In late August, the Iranian leadership received two significant visits from foreign dignitaries: United Nations Under- 
secretary for Political Affairs Jeffrey Feltman — a former senior State Department officials — and Sultan Qaboos of 
Oman. Qaboos has served as Washington's go-to intermediary with the Iranian leadership for decades,and Feltman's 
previous post as the Assistant Secretary of State for Near East Affairs in the Obama Administration enables him to 
play a unique role in relaying American perspectives to Tehran, and vice versa. Tehran initially rejected any hints of 
messaging via these interlocutors, but after their departure, a number of Iranian publications have referenced the 
letter from Obama, with speculation on an Iranian response. 


News organizations closely tied to Iran's ruling elite reported that in his letter, Obama proposed to "turn a new page" 
in relations, and held out a potential loosening of the economic sanctions that have crippled Iran's economy as part of 
an international effort to persuade Iran to give up nuclear development. 


Obama urged Tehran to comply with the demands of the six world powers that have sought, unsuccessfully, to negoti- 
ate strict curbs on Iran's production of enriched uranium. Iran denies it is seeking to acquire a nuclear weapon. 


Obama's letter was passed to Iranian officials in the final week of August, when Sultan Qaboos bin Said of Oman 
visited Tehran and met with Rouhani, supreme leader Ayatollah Ali Khamenei and others, the reports said. Oman is 
close to both countries, and Qaboos has been eager to act as a mediator, even offering to hold U.S.-Iran talks in his 
country. 


Iran replied with an undisclosed message, according to reports on the Tabnak website and the Fars News Agency. 
Both are linked to the Iranian Revolutionary Guard Corps, the elite military organization at the heart of the Iranian 
government. 


These initial signals took place under the shadow of the intensifying Syrian conflict, and Washington's intense debate 
over a military response to the August 21st chemical weapons attacks against Syrian civilians. That the bilateral diplo 
-macy between Washington and Tehran appears to have survived the chemical weapons crisis hints at the appreci- 
ation on both sides that this may be the best — and last — opportunity to resolve the international standoff over Iran's 
nuclear program through negotiations. And the Syrian tragedy underscores why a more regularized channel of comm 
-unication between the two governments could prove useful. Tehran's rhetoric on the chemical attacks appeared to 
moderate in the days after the visits of Feltman and Sultan Qaboos, with Foreign Minister Zarif has been quoted 
publicly indicating that the two states have exchanged messages specifically on the question of Syria. 


“No one in the world can live on his own in today’s world,” the Sultan said, referring to Iran. 
“They don’t want to bring upon themselves more trouble. They know they are mistrusted and must convince the world of their 
peaceful intentions.” 


Specifically, the sultan added, Iran understands that this means working more closely with the International Atomic Energy 
Agency to increase international nuclear inspections of its nuclear program and returning to multilateral talks with the U.S. and 
key UN Security Council members, Britain, France,Russia, China, and Germany, known as the P-5 plus 1. Not so very long ago, 
the sultan urged President Obama to take Iran up on its offer. “The United States and Iran should sit together and talk,” he said. 


Sultan Qaboos’ conviction that Iran’s alleged pursuit of nuclear weapons can and must be resolved peacefully was a common 
refrain in a four-hour interview, the first in-depth interview he has given to an American press reporter since 1997. The meeting 
took place at Hisn Al Shomoukh Palace, about 90 miles from Muscat, the capital. 


He disclosed that Oman had responded to America’s subtle “hint” for assistance by recently conveying to the highest levels of the 
Iranian government a warning about the adverse effects the closing of the Strait of Hormuz was likely to have on the region 
economically and politically. He did not outline what channel was used to issue the communiqué. He simply suggested, “we have 
our ways and means” that he refused to disclose. But he added that he believed the message was clearly received. “No one will 
block the Strait of Hormuz,” Sultan Qaboos asserted. He also hinted that Iran may also be preparing to adopt unspecified reforms. 


The Sultan contested the view held by Defense Secretary Leon Panetta said that Iran was less than a year away for developing 
nuclear capability. But Sultan Qaboos disputed the notion that this was Tehran’s intent. “They now want to persuade the rest of 
the world that while they are seeking a nuclear capability — like Japan — they are not seeking weapons per se,” he said. He 
supported the sincerity of the Iranian government’s claim. 
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The Sultan was asked why the West should try to reach a renegotiated settlement with Iran, since Tehran had reneged on an 
earlier agreement to reduce stocks of low enriched uranium which, if further enriched, could provide fuel for a nuclear bomb. He 
responded that Iran’s economic challenges had now grown more severe as a result of economic sanctions and that it is bargaining 
position had weakened, placing it on less solid footing and in a position to broker a deal. 


But Washington remained sceptical, noting that Tehran had not yet responded to the European Union’s demand for a specific 
proposal from Iran, indicating that its desire to talk is just a stall tactic to allow it more time to achieve nuclear and political 
fission. 


Asked about reports that Israel was allegedly weighing the option of undertaking a military strike to surgically destroy Iran’s 
nuclear program, Qaboos replied that while he understood that “Israel must be looking at all the options and keeping all of them 
open,” he hoped that the situation would not “deteriorate to the point that Israel feels compelled to take drastic measures.” 
“Inshallah it will not happen,” the Sultan stressed. But were Israel to strike, “God forbid,” he added, all parties would have to “do 
what you can to avoid an escalation.” 


He added that, “Peaceful solutions are always preferred.” As for Israel itself, he held out no other option but to resume serious 
talks with the Palestinians. “These two peoples must find a way to live together,” he said. 


Sultan Qaboos expressed optimism about Yemen, a country that had been in constant turmoil since the outbreak of the Arab 
spring in 2012. He said he believed that Yemen would stabilize now that Yemeni President Ali Abdullah Saleh had agreed to 
leave Yemen, at least temporarily. “He realized that he should be part of the solution, not the problem,” Qaboos said. This 
suggests that the Yemeni leader is of a more pragmatic stripe then Syria’s Assad, who has stubbornly dug in his heals, refusing to 
be uprooted by the Arab Spring’s effort to seed new political blood in the region. 


The Sultan, who celebrated his 42nd anniversary in power November 2012, seemed far less optimistic about developments 

in Syria and Egypt. He also expressed some cynicism on the possibility of resumed peace talks between Israel and the 
Palestinians. With respect to Egypt, which just marked the one-year anniversary of the uprising that prompted President Hosni 
Mubarak’s ouster, Qaboos said that he felt personally sorry for the Egyptian president, who is ailing and on trial for capital 
crimes, because “it didn’t have to end this way.” 


“Maybe there were other alternatives, such as reform,” he said. But Qaboos added that he wanted to hear from Mubarak’s 
defenders. “A proper trial should be conducted and the truth should come out.” The Sultan also indirectly cautioned both Egypt’s 
armed forces and militant Islamists to avoid the temptation of a military coup, as it would only destabilize the country further by 
undermining the rule of law and the electoral process, which is the only way to legitimize one’s claim to power, through the 
authority of the people’s sanction. “No one party or religious group should impose its will,” he said. “They all need to work 
together.” 


As for Syria, while refraining from criticizing President Bashar Assad by name, he urged Damascus to accept the Arab League’s 
decision. The regional vote had put the region’s security above political expediency. While Assad argues that it is the popular 
vote that put in power and that he has the mandate of the people to lead, the fact is that his unpopularity in the greater world 
further endangers the civilian population, since the threat of military invasion remains as long as he stays in power. 


The Sultan emphasized that Assad has been asked to step aside so that a political transition can begin. While the Syrian govern- 
ment has rejected the Arab League’s resolution, Sultan Qaboos urged persistence and patience. President Saleh of Yemen, 
however, had accepted Oman’s advice to abandon his seat of power, for which the Sultan commended him for his prudence and 
unselfish regard for the greater welfare of his people. Because Saleh was granted immunity from political charges, the Sultan 
said, the Yemeni president felt that he could eventually return to Yemen to compete for power democratically. The Arab League 
resolution, as written, would enable Assad, who heads his own party, to “remain as leader of that and compete in a democratic 
system.” 


The Sultan has repeatedly used his “good ties” with Iran and his other neighbours to negotiate the freeing of hostages and other 
political crises. A diplomatic cable disclosed by WikiLeaks says that Oman was instrumental in achieving the release of British 
sailors captured by Iran’s navy in 2007. According to the state-run Omani news agency, Oman also helped free three French aid 
workers being held hostage by Al-Qaeda militants in Yemen by paying a sum that some diplomats estimate amounted to several 
million dollars. 


Secretary of State Hillary Clinton has traveled to Oman twice to personally thank Sultan Qaboos for his role in freeing American 
hikers held by Tehran. Oman reportedly paid some $1.5 million to Iran and sent a plane to retrieve the hiker hostages and trans- 

port them to a safe haven outside Iran following the payment of the ransom. Clinton has paid to state visits to Oman to meet with 
the Sultan, whom she seems to hold in high regard. The respect appears to be mutual. The Sultan called Clinton “a lady I admire”. 
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He said he had not met President Obama, but had talked to him by phone several times. “He is a capable man,” the Sultan said, 
with somewhat more measured enthusiasm. 


(http://www.foxnews.com/world/2012/01/3 1/view-from-gulf-americas-quiet-go-between- 
speaks/allbest,%20Judy#ixzz l13STxXXT) 


Chapter One 
The Arab Phoenix 


Qaboos! The man of highest wisdom, and King of the richest kingdom, 
Who inherited and transcended the powerful spirits of our ancestors, 

And the knowledge of saints, who revived a nation from the dark ages, 
Into the illuminated world of modernization towards the new age, 

He extended his influence & wisdom east to the Great Wall of China, 
And west beyond the Roman Empire to the lost lands of Atlantis, 

For those who don’t know how ALLAH has blessed us with Legend, 
King of enlightenment and genuine renaissance, His name means Light, 
Rather resplendent as a thousand and one suns, He is more than a man, 
He is more like an Entity, He knows it all, From Babylon to Armageddon! 


Qaboos bin Said, the man responsible for building this influential regional power, was born in Salalah in Dhofar on November 
18, 1940, the only son of Sultan Said bin Taimur, the then ruler of the country. He spent the first sixteen years of his formative 
years in Salalah, where he received his education. His father then sent him to a private school in England. At age twenty, he 
entered Sandhurst Royal Military Academy as an officer cadet. Following his discharge from Sandhurst, he joined a British 
Infantry battalion on operational duty in Germany for one year. 


He then assumed a staff appointment with the British Army. Following this period of military service, Qaboos studied municipal 
government in England and went on a world tour before returning to Oman in 1964. The following six years were spent in 
Salalah studying Islam and the history of Oman and its people. However, during this time, His Excellency became aware of the 
poverty of his people and the poor standards of living to which they had fallen subject. 


There is a striking concordance in this story to that of Gautama Buddha, where we learn that in his infancy he lived in the lap of 
privilege and luxury, surrounded by the good graces of nurses and the beautiful Aparasis palace ladies. Wishing to protect his son 
from the truth of the four gates of life — poverty, sickness, old age and death — he remained a practical prisoner of the palace 
unable to venture beyond the palace’s four walls. Being of an independent makeup and not one to bow to the whims of others, he 
ventured beyond the palace walls with his servant, who had secured him a chariot, and saw for himself how his subjects lived. It 
was then that he discovered the truth of life, the so-called four gates — want, debility, infirmity, and death — and took pity upon his 
beloved countryman. 


Similarly, the Sultan became awakened to the reality of his countrymen’s 
plight and cast aside the extravagant distractions of palace life to attend to 
the needs of the poor and needy. At this time, Oman was an isolated state j 
having no relations with other Arab or Islamic countries and this isolation 
pervaded all aspects of the average Omani’s life. Curfews were imposed 
such that anyone found outside the city walls following the report of the 
cannons faced execution unless he carried a lantern. 


Radios were banned as they were considered the work of the devil. 
Healthcare was virtually non-existent. In 1970, there was only one 
missionary hospital in Muttrah and a handful of medical facilities in 
Muscat. Only three schools existed throughout the whole state, grinding 
poverty ensuring that only one new school got built in a two decade 
period. Women endured agonies for the sake of their children who themselves toiled in the fields alongside their mothers, 
working with backward tools and agrarian techniques, parched and dry from inadequate water rations. 


The suffering reached unendurable proportions till many Omanis had saddled their camels with one burden too many, one added 
straw being enough to break the camel’s back. It was this that threw them from their camel’s back and forced them to flee like 
refugees, seeking greener pastures to the arid infertile sand they had known. They left reluctantly, but with no choice, seeking 
opportunities abroad where their dignity would not be insulted and where they would not fall subject to oppressive laws. 
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Cognizant of the plight of his people, Qaboos bin Said had prized open the four gates to confront depravity, disease, infirmity, 
and death with his own untrammelled vision. A born philosopher king in keeping with the platonic model, he encapsulated all the 
hallmarks of a benevolent ruler. A sea change in modern Omani history took place on July 23, 1970 when Sultan Qaboos bin 
Said’s acceded to the throne, and the country fell under the leadership of one of those rare rulers of bona fide compassion who 
feels for the plight of his people and desires to remedy and change their circumstances. 


Following his assumption to the throne, the Sultan Qaboos bin Said invited those who had left Oman to return to their homeland, 
calling on them to join hands with him to reverse the downward economic spiral and put the country on the right footing. In the 
typical détente style that has been the hallmark of his illustrious career, the Sultan welcomed exiles and ex-patriots back home in 
the spirit of the Prodigal Son’s father, slaughtering the fatted calf and providing hospitality to all. To this end, many exiles and 
once hostile foes turned over another leaf and declared their solidarity in the struggle to restore the nation’s fortunes. 


In his statement broadcast to the people of Oman on the day of his accession, he spoke of his promise to improve standards of 
living: 


“I promise you to proceed forthwith in the process of creating a modern government. 
My first act will be the immediate abolition of all the unnecessary restrictions on 
your lives and activities. 


“My people, I will proceed as quickly as possible to transform your life into a 
prosperous one with a bright future. Every one of you must play his part towards this 
goal. Our country in the past was famous and strong. If we work in unity and 
cooperation we will regenerate that glorious past and we will take a respectable 
place in the world. 


“T call upon you to continue living as usual. I will be arriving in Muscat in the 
coming days and then I will let you know of my future plans. 


} 


“My people, I and my new government will work to achieve our general objective. 
“My people, my brothers, yesterday it was complete darkness and with the help of 
God, tomorrow will be a new dawn on Muscat, Oman and its people. 

“God bless us all and may He grant our efforts success.” 


<a> 


The official title of this country in 1970 was the Sultanate of Muscat and Oman. 
This name reflected the hubris and delusions of grandeur of the previous Sultanate, 
which seemed self-absorbed in its own narcissistic personality disorder. The 
previous appellation pointed to a nation with a schizoid identity, a divided nation with split warlord affiliations and little in the 
way of national unity. The schizoid division of powers between Muscat and the centralized government of Oman suggested that 
regionalism and cronyism posed a threat to political stability and unity. 


Indeed, the administrative system executed its functions in a manner which certainly stifled development and progress, an 
untenable situation that had persisted for some fifty years. The existence of an entrenched power elite, which awards not merit 
but only appointments to its patrons and sycophants is no prescription for a progressive society. In fact, it is the very symptom of 
corruption, which leads to auto-immune disease within the body politic, where its own immune system of insularity and 
exclusion leads to its self-undoing. 


Sultan Qaboos was aware of the situation that gripped his country and was convinced of the need for swift action to turn the situa 
-tion around as swiftly as a ship coming roundabout and placed on the opposite tack. The first enemy which he addressed was the 
state of bi-polarity affecting the nation. By August 1970, he had unified the country. The Sultanate of Muscat and Oman was now 
defunct, having been relegated to the dustbin of history. The new nation rose phoenix-like from the ashes of the old. The Sultanate 
of Oman, the proud new nation had been granted its new charter and had taken wing. This new name reflected the urgent need to 
obtain social cohesion and national unity. It was on this great occasion that His Majesty replaced the plain red national flag with 
the distinctive red, white and green standard now flown across the country. 


The slow path to modernisation had begun. It was a long, arduous process, particularly in the first five years of the Sultan’s reign, 
but the challenge was met with the kind of bravery and resolution that ensures success. Sultan Qaboos was even forced to resort 
to military force to quell an uprising by rival warlords in the south. For five years, the struggling nation was forced to bear arms 
against internal factions, whilst trying to assert centralized power internally. These factions were finally put down in 1975, 
leaving the country free to pursue its destiny in terms of progress and modernisation. One of the Sultan’s first priorities was to 
address the problem of illiteracy, realising that education, “if only under the shade of a tree”, was the most effective means of 
shaking a spear at the twin serpents of ignorance and vice. Within the first five months of his rule, sixteen primary schools were 
established to educate over 9500 pupils. 
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This represented a full 662% increase in the number of children receiving education. In additional, girls were able to receive free 
government schooling for the first time in Omani. Educational institutes were established spread dramatically across the 
Sultanate for the next five years. By 1975, there were 262 schools and institutions, comprising 213 primary schools, 45 
preparatory schools, 3 secondary schools and | teacher training institute. 


Unfortunates with learning disabilities did not escape the notice of His Majesty. Like Gautama Buddha before him, he felt 
compassion for the debilitated and infirm. Having compassion is one thing. Doing something about it is quite another. Uniquely, 
the Sultan has always demonstrated a proactive hands-on approach to remedying the plight of those languishing on the sidelines 
without any useful sense of purpose. It has always been a virtue of Oman as a nation to foster a communal spirit in which 
everyone contributes to the summum bonum, the greatest possible good of society as a whole. 


For example, in 1984, the Madrasa Al Tarbiya Al Fikriya School was established to provide for the needs of children with severe 
learning disabilities. The school is run by the Ministry of Education, which runs a bus service to pick the pupils up and return 
them right to their homes. Children can spend up to eleven years at the Madrasa School, where they are taught the school 
curriculum and as they get older, vocational skills such as carpentry, agriculture and home economics. 


The Al Amal School for the Deaf is located in Qurum and was established in 1980. It is a day school for locals but doubles as a 
boarding school for children from the interior regions. The pupils are taught core subjects essential to future success such as 
Arabic, science, history, sports, geography, art and music. 


His Majesty has an abiding love of the Omani youth, and as the patriarch of the country, is a watchful overseer and father-figure. 
He is committed to preserving Oman’s traditions and customs passed down generationally. This commitment ensures that the 
Omani youth are protected from the corrupting influences engulfing the world’s youth at the behest of satanic forces, which have 
infiltrated the educational and entertainment fields. Perceiving the Sultanate as a bulwark and last bastion against the advancing 
tide of malevolent influences from outside, he defends the nation’s resolve with the following choice words: 


“The world you have inherited is a world where fanaticism, stubbornness and law-breaking have become the norm. Violence and 
suppression are practised in most parts of the world and sometimes one feels driven to despair about the future of humanity. 
However, we believe that the day when we can defeat these wrongful practices will surely come. This is the goal which we all 
seek to achieve.” 


Sultan Qaboos’ dream of fostering a more civilised future for all of humanity and his ambition for Oman to play a prominent role 
in the world are the catalyst and locust behind Oman’s modern material and human development. He desires a nation that is 
proud of its past but forward-looking enough to seize the opportunities that open wide vistas and horizons of possibilities for the 
future. Not surprisingly, these are the abiding principles behind the university founded in his name, the Sultan Qaboos University. 


From 1982 to 1986, the massive undertaking to complete the campus was underway. The ribbon-cutting took place in 1986 and 
received its first influx of students in the same year. The university now has seven colleges covering many subjects ranging from 
agriculture to medicine. Some students commute long distances to study there, while others stay in the dorms of the halls of 
residence. 


The government subsidises the costs of tuition fees, books, food and on-campus accommodation, and even offsets public trans- 
port to and from the university. Sultan Qaboos has kept a careful eye on his university since its opening, and on official visit in 
May 2000, emphasized the importance of scientific research, stating in his speech, “We have to keep abreast of development at 
all times.” 


To enable the students to do this, His Majesty has allocated a ROS million grant to set up a multi-purpose hall at SQU and has 
also sanctioned an annual allocation of RO 500,000 from his own personal funds to support scientific research programmes and 
the establishment of an advanced industry zone.His Majesty’s firm belief in the power of education is rooted in the Holy Quran: 
“The ignorant are not equal to those who know.” 


However, not only did Sultan Qaboos focus on general education, he also saw the need for vocational training, an integral part of 
nationalising the country’s workforce. Nine vocational training centres were built in the first two decades of his reign, offering 
three-year courses in subject areas such as commerce and technology. In addition, adult educational opportunities were enhanced 
by the Oman Nursing Institute, which accommodates as many as 100,000 students. It teaches skills in intensive care, and caring 
for low birth-weight babies, dialysis patients and maternity care. The Ministry of Health has been inspired to set up this college 
by His Majesty’s directives to enhance what has been dubbed “Omanisation”, which consists of pursuing the social and economic 
evolution of the Sultanate. 


Sultan Qaboos sought to tear down the Great Wall separating his country from other nations, a fortress mentality that doesn’t 


strengthen a country, but only makes it vulnerable to invasion. Forming alliances in a country’s best interests, for then it can 
always turn to its neighbours for protection against would be antagonists. 
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In 1971, Oman lodged applications to join the League of Arab Nations and the United Nations, both of which admitted the 
country as an honoured inductee. Soon afterwards, diplomatic relations were established between Oman and Great Britain, India, 
Pakistan, United States, Iran, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, France, Jordan, the United Arab Emirates, Kuwait and Bahrain, a diplomatic 
domino effect of 1972. In 1973, Oman became a member of the Non-Aligned Group of Nations. 


The Sultan’s hard work in enhancing Oman’s status in the eyes of the world was increasingly successful and directly reflected its 
foreign policy, aimed at developing and maintaining good relations with Oman’s neighbours by maintaining a cosmopolitan, 
internationalist outlook as befitted its long-standing maritime tradition. By adopting a pragmatic approach to bilateral relations, 
with an emphasis placed on geopolitical realities as opposed to transitory and short-lived ideological positions, Oman has 
successfully obtained security through cooperation and peace initiatives as opposed to aggressive imperialistic manoeuvring or 
wrongheaded predatory commercial practices. 


In 1973, the Seeb International Airport was opened, which replaced the confined airstrip at Bait al-Falaj, a runway situated 
perilously close to the mountains. This was an immediate sign the country was heading in the right direction, taking progressive 
steps forward by establishing a crucial link to the outside world. The country’s national carrier, Oman Air, has a modest fleet, but 
operates domestically and has international routes to the Indian sub-continent and parts of Europe, through alliances with other 
airlines. 


A modern port, Mina Qaboos, replaced the tiny ancient port of Muscat in 1974, with a handling capacity of two million tonnes of 
cargo, annually. Vital to the success of a trading nation, the country now has a deep seaport that can accommodate vast numbers 
of cargo ships from around the world, ensuring its future as a trading nation and a port of call. 


A low income housing scheme was implemented in 1973 for those on limited incomes and subsequently updated in 1977, with 
the enactment of the Social Housing Law. The Sultan’s government provided the basic infrastructure in the form of access roads, 
water and electricity, while the residents paid only RO25 monthly towards the cost of their new homes. In July 1977, the Sultan 
decreed that all members remaining in the scheme would be exempted from paying the balance of the instalments, which, in total, 
amounted to RO37 million. 


In 1991, the soft housing loan scheme was introduced. The loan is granted to the borrower on condition that it is repaid before his 
retirement from the public or private sector. The borrower must not be over sixty and the monthly deduction from his salary must 
not be detrimental to the family’s overall income. 


Loans are granted for building houses, purchasing ready-built homes, buying and completing an unfinished house, completing an 
unfinished house, or extending an existing building. True development initiatives in Oman did not get off the ground until 1975 
following the end of the civil war. However, in the first five years of Sultan Qaboos’ reign, he established with mercurial speed a 
Cabinet of Ministers and a host of new Ministries to address the needs of the modern era. These Ministries were instituted on a 
scientific basis and introduced in the three years from 1972-1975. The main Ministries at this time were those of Interior, 
Information, Social Affairs, Justice, Defence, Trade and Industry, Health, Agriculture and Fisheries, Oil and Minerals, Transport, 
Education, Awqaf and Islamic Affairs, and Development. 


The next step was to institute a reshuffling of government bodies in the form of general directorates to achieve a more lubricated 
and fluid form of government. The most important of these government directorates were converted into Ministries, namely 
Security, Foreign Affairs and the State. During this time of governmental re-shuffling, a number of independent boards were set 
up to supply electricity and a law was enacted to establish an administrative zone for the country’s capital city. 


A directorate for development and planning, and a Higher Development Planning Board was established in 1972. New labour 
proposals were introduced defining the nature of relations between employee and employer and a set of statutes were created to 
institutionalise these relationships. The most notable of these was the Royal Decree 34/1973, which covered the recruitment of 
local and guest labour, vocational training, contractual relations and regulation of wages, holidays and working hours. 


With the creation of the Commercial Companies Law, the small-growth industries became protected and an economy started to 
form based on a more liberal model of competition. In 1974, the Central Bank of Oman was established to control and regulate 
financial transactions, underpin financial dealings and sponsor increased commercial and industrial activity. By the end of 1974, 
the state bureaucracy had grown from 1750 to 12035, while the number of completed investment projects in 1975 had increased 
to RO1670 million, compared with RO 554 million in 1971. 


While building essential infrastructure and charting the country’s course, Sultan Qaboos aspired to build up the nation’s Armed 
Forces to act as a deterrent to would be invaders, a tool which would meet Oman’s defence needs while providing a rallying point 
for Omanis in times of crisis. The Sultan’s Armed Forces was developed and built up with a standing army, but a fine balance 
was maintained so as to not repeat the mistake of the United States, which had allowed its military industrial complex to become 
too powerful and thus a threat to nationhood. Instead, the Sultan was careful to implement the appropriate safeguards against this, 
so that, “the tank [should] not be at the cost of a loaf”. 
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His Majesty, the country’s Supreme Commander, insisted that the Armed Forces be kept at maximum readiness in terms of 
vigilance, capability and combat readiness. In order to achieve this, it was vital to provide infrastructure in the form of training 
facilities, including military colleges such as the Sultan Qaboos Military College and the Officer/Cadet Training School, to the 
Command and Staff College, which supplies officers for command posts in the various branches of the Army. At the same time, 
it was necessary to upgrade the administrative and technical support systems within the Army in order to keep pace with its rapid 
rate of expansion. 


The Royal Air Force of Oman (RAFO) was transformed under the Supreme Commander, into an effective airborne protection 
that employs the latest methods in the training of its pilots and technicians to handle advanced equipment and aircraft such as 
Hawk and Jaguar. The RAFO undertakes continuous programmes of training and exercises, while ensuring that Omani air space 
is continuously monitored by its air defence network. 


The modernisation of the Royal Navy of Oman (RNO) was conducted using an intelligently and aptly devised programme of 
development, which was also facilitated by Oman’s well-established history of sea-going exploration. In 1994/95, the ships RNV 
Al Bushra, RNV Al Mansour and RNV Qahir Al Amwaj were dedicated as part of the ongoing effort to establish a first rate fleet, 
able to protect the 1700 km coastline and the strategically important Strait of Hormuz, a veritable lifeline of international 
shipping in the Gulf region. 


In his fourth National Day speech, Sultan Qaboos declared, “Our heroes, I share life with you — I strive to make out of you a 
strong army, loyal to the soil of this dear land. A striking force among the armies of our Arab nation, so as to defend the cause of 
truth against the forces of evil.” 


Sultan Qaboos had made some crucial first steps in modernising his country, and in 1976, he introduced the first of his Five-Year 
Plans. Aimed at achieving a number of main objectives, he sought to develop new sources of national revenue; increase the ratio 
of investment, particularly in the production sectors; achieve fair and even distribution of wealth among the various geo graphical 
regions;safeguard water resources in recognition of their importance to economic activity;ensure the development of local human 
resources; complete basic infrastructure; support local commercial activity, in order to improve the transport system and storage 
facilities and to complete the basic infrastructure for a national economy based upon free competition and not upon restrictive 
trading practises. 


By addressing these issues, Sultan Qaboos had realised the importance of maintaining and developing a modern administrative 
system, which would contribute to the process of total development and subsequently to the anticipated increase in the level of 
investment in all of the manufacturing and services sectors. 


Economic indicators have proven that, over the five years this plan was in place, the volume of invest ment in both public and 
private sectors was RO 1670.2 million, 23% higher than the anticipated figure. Local commercial activity included the formation 
of Oman Mining Company in 1979, which began extraction of copper and other minerals from several sites near Sohar. In the 
same year, the Public Authority for Water resources was established whose responsibility was to maintain and construct dams, 
aflaj, wells and to aid research into desalination plants. 


Sultan Qaboos did not just emphasize development projects related to commerce and industry, however. In 1979, alarmed by the 
decline in Arabian oryx populations due to the encroachment of poachers, he established the Arabian Oryx Project at Jiddat al- 
Hirasis, which has successfully reintroduced the indigenous species to the wild. Due to his love of the natural world, His Royal 
Majesty has protected many species from going extinct by imposing a ban on hunting. The Dimaaniyat Islands are home to many 
indigenous varieties of fowl and are established breeding grounds for the different types of turtles found in Omani waters. Conse- 
quently, the Islands are only accessible outside of breeding seasons. 


The second Five-Year Plan was initiated in 1981. Certain laws were tightened up in order to close loopholes in existing legisla- 
tion, thereby overcoming obstacles in the domain of work practice. A Royal Decree was issued concerning the establishment of a 
Civil Service Act aimed at remedying problems within an unwieldy and poorly lubricated bureaucracy. It sought to regulate the 
relationship between the state and its employees, addressing the realm of rights, duties and vocational issues. 


Another Royal Decree made in 1984 legislated for executive aspects of the new Civil Service Act, which was to be responsible 
for the resolution of many administrative and organisational obstacles that had arisen from the application of the previous Act. 
The Institute of Public Administration was established as a scientific foundation concerned with state administrative 
development. The institute succeeded in accelerating “Omanisation’ by providing trained manpower for the country’s workforce. 


To continue the task of improving the efficiency of the state administrative system, certain ministries were reshuffled to establish 
administrative and development functions. Among the outcomes of this reassessment were the abolition of the Ministry of Public 
Works, which was taken over by the Ministry of Housing and the amalgamation of the Ministries of Justice, Awqaf and Islamic 
Affairs. A central emphasis of this second Five-Year Plan was to expand the number of vocational training centres. 
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At this time, a number of massive projects were also undertaken, such as the Sultan Qaboos Sports Complex, the Al Bustan 
Palace Hotel, the Royal Hospital and the Sultan Qaboos University (SQU). 


Between 1985 and 1990, an urgent need to change the administrative structure of the civil service became apparent. There was a 
need to overhaul the various administrative institutions to keep them in synch with economic and social progress and the growth 
of production and service sectors. These changes were implemented by establishing the Ministry of Civil Service as an 
independent ministry that would reorganise and develop the state administrative system. A number of radical amendments were 
made to the regulations governing work practices and the civil service. 


The Civil Service Board was also reconstituted and its scope was redefined. This new ministry developed training programmes, 
upgraded work standards, and improved the efficiency of the system. Additionally, a number of studies were undertaken geared 
towards the elimination of administrative and bureaucratic burdens likely to arise from the implementation of the new work 
practice regulations. 


In early 1987, the Royal Hospital, Ghubra, was opened, which is now considered one of the most modern and specialist referral 
health institutions in the Middle East. It offers the most advanced and modern medical care available and is deemed to be one of 
Sultan Qaboos’ greatest accomplishments. In conjunction with the various medical disciplines, the hospital employs cutting-edge 
technologies such as nuclear medicine, transplant surgery and open-heart surgery. It also has a superb paediatrics department. 


In May 1989, the Muscat Securities Market (MSM) was founded by Royal Decree in the hope of increasing opportunities for 
investment in Omani stocks by freeing up the share market and allowing for private and corporate investment in joint and mixed 
stock companies. The MSM has broadened the shareholder base in an effort to adopt more liberalized investment practices. Still, 
MSM enjoys a reputation as a secure exchange that avoids the excesses of the kind of derivatives trading we have seen on the 
New York Stock Exchange, where trillions of dollars have flown the coup as the result of the banking fraud excesses of those 
who run the Federal Reserve. Instead, the Omani government has carefully implemented safeguards against the hazardous 
excesses of unrestricted speculation. Exchange law strictly prohibits fluctuations in the value of shares of more than 10% in any 
one day of trading. 


The Ministry of Labour and Vocational Training was established in 1990 with the goal of attempting to “underpin the efforts to 
upgrade the national workforce and promote recruitment from amongst young Omanis possessing the necessary specialised 
administrative and professional skills”. 


The fourth Five-Year Plan (1991—1995) continued to streamline the administrative system and eliminate negative bureaucratic 
hangovers. This plan led to enhanced methodologies, more integrated economic planning models geared at ensuring harmony and 
balance by considering the needs of government and business as well as greater commitment to research&development. 


There were six fundamental guidelines to this plan. To continue diversification of the economy by achieving higher growth rates 
in non-oil sectors; to emphasise the need for fair and equitable distribution of wealth by allocating economic resources to less 
prosperous regions; to develop educational programs to allow the people to play a greater role in promoting free enterprise and in 
stimulating the national economy; to concentrate on schemes that benefit the state’s financial position and improve its capability 
to confront international or regional variables that might occur at the time of the plan’s execution; to achieve suitable growth rate 
for the Gross Domestic Product in order to raise living standards, while trying to avoid imposing undue strain on available resour 
-ces and exceeding the national economy’s carrying capacity for self-sufficiency; to support free economic activity based on fair 
competition & equal opportunity by discouraging the formation of economic power monopolies, especially proprietary service 
providers. Diversification of GDP was achieved through the development of non-oil producing sectors, such as agriculture, Indus 
-try, tourism, mining and fishing. 


The fifth Five-Year Plan (1996-2000) has been regarded as the beginning of a new era of development planning in Oman. It 
differed from the previous plans in that it called for much wider participation from the public and private sectors. It included the 
use of computerised macro-economic modelling techniques, allowing Oman’s development to be achieved within both a regional 
and global context. 


The plan prepares for the next century and implements a prudent fiscal policy, which included aspects such as strict adherence to 
the framework of the plan in the preparation of the annual state budget; limiting public debt; and striving towards a balanced bud- 
get by the end of 2000.Diversification of the economy was achieved by means of the following strategies: technology transfer to 
produce high value-added products; export-orientated policies aimed at building trading partners abroad; private sector develop- 
ment; promotion of greater integration with the world economy to prevent Oman from becoming a hermit kingdom like other 
GCC neighbours. 


In October 2000, Oman became a member of the World Trade Organisation. It happens to also be a founding member of the 
Indian Ocean Rim Association. Foreign capital and technology are an important aspect of the country’s economic development. 
Oman enjoys political and economic stability while maintaining a low national debt load. It is hardly surprising that Oman has 
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become the first Arab Gulf State to obtain investment resources from international money markets with a US$225 million, five- 
year Eurobond issue, which will raise the country’s profile among international investors and help promote private sector 
development. 


It was in 1981 that Sultan Qaboos founded the State Consultative Assembly as a kind of review board established as an extension 
of the Agriculture and Fisheries Board. The private sector members were represented by the Omani Chamber of Commerce & 
Industry and the remainder were appointed by the government. Just over a decade after assuming the throne, His Majesty 
reiterated the philosophy underpinning the type of democracy he sought for his country. 


“Human experience has demonstrated and continues to demonstrate in every age that attempting to stimulate the experience of 
others is futile. Equally that attempting to leapfrog over reality and the objective circumstances of any society is fraught with 
danger. We therefore refuse to emulate or to follow either the principle or practitioners of the short cut and choose to retain our 
own brand of realism in thought and action for our own successful experience has shown this choice to be right and proper. 

We do not take action without prior analysis and full conviction and when we act, we view the process and monitor the results.” 


The initial aim of the Consultative Assembly was to be a forum for the combined efforts of the government and people’s 
constituencies, wherein the objectives of the development plans could be scrutinised and prioritised. 


“The purpose of this system,” stated His Majesty, “is to elevate the activities of the assembly to a level compatible with the lofty 
aims for which it was established. These aims are that the needs and wishes of the people be deemed paramount in the 
formulation of our national economic and social policy, ensuring that the assembly can become a vital arena for the exchange and 
integration of views and where true cooperation may be exercised in confronting the tasks of development which lie ahead.” 


Sultan Qaboos’ Royal Decrees, which related to the establishment of the State Consultative Assembly, specified its scope and 
authority in the following five points: Reviewing general policy decisions on behalf of the government, including aspects of 
development and recommendations on legislation and actions taken to complete development plans; reviewing economic and 
social laws in force in the Sultanate and recommending improvements considered expedient by the assembly; recommending 
appropriate development measures at the national level to accelerate development, productivity and efficiency; discussing 
impediments to private sector activities in the economic and social fields while recommending solutions that are tenable within 
the limits of available state resources; in commenting on other issues which His Majesty Sultan Qaboos may refer to the 
assembly. 


The original composition of the State Consultative Assembly was: 17 members representing the government sector and 28 
members representing the people’s constituencies with an effort to achieve proportional representation by region. Five years after 
the establishment of the Assembly, Sultan Qaboos was asked about the possibility of its extension, to which he replied, “This 
assembly will not be frozen it will evolve as is the imperative of progress & development.” This statement displays the shrewd 
leader ship His Majesty has always demonstrated. He intuitively sees that the body politic is a living and breathing entity, which, 
like any organism, must go through the stages of birth, growth, harvest, rest and renewal. 


Once a legislative body becomes anachronistic and no longer shares the vision of a youthful new generation struggling to 
compete in a world economy based on liberalized trade, it becomes defunct, is no longer viable and must be replaced by fresh 
blood. While the old generation must be credited for bringing the nation out of the backwater swamps of the Cretacious Period, 
antediluvian still dominate the political landscape, slow, lumbering and lacking the agility and nimble-mindedness of the youth. 
True, the hubris of youth needs to be tempered by the voice of experience, but to have the assembly dominated by the voices of a 
body out of touch with the new trends, makes them somewhat redundant. To say they are long in the tooth would be an 
understatement, for they rival the wooley mammoth 


During the Sultan’s twentieth National Day celebrations, His Majesty announced the establishment of a Majlis A’Shura, a State 
Consultative Council whose members would represent the fifty-nine wilayats of Oman. 


“In appreciation of the success which this [State Consultative Assembly] has achieved,....we have decided upon the formation of 
a Majlis A’Shura in which all the wi/ayats of the Sultanate are to be represented. There will be no Government membership of 
this Majlis. The membership will be totally composed of representatives of the wilayats. This is a further step on the road of 
participation which will serve the aspirations and ambitions of the citizens throughout Oman.” 


There were two main driving forces behind this decision. First, there was the recognition by His Majesty that the A’Shura 
experiment embodied by the State Consultative Assembly was successful, and second, he wished for others to take greater 
responsibility for the reconstruction of the country. 


Sultan Qaboos stressed the following fundamental points which he perceived as governing the progress to democracy in Oman 


and which would determine its failure or success: to emphasize Islamic principles as the first point of departure; to respect the 
deep-rooted traditions and practices of the people while emphasizing the pragmatic need to embrace change and address the 
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realities of contemporary life; to take, slow, careful and measures strides along the path to development in every aspect of Omani 
life. 


The Majlis A’Shura has a number of tasks which its members must perform: to review all draft economic and social legislation as 
prepared by the various Ministries before such legislation is enacted; to put forward proposals at the behest of the Majlis for 
upgrading economic and social laws in the Sultanate; to voice opinions on issues of public policy which the government may 
wish the Majlis to address; to prepare the country’s development plans and monitor their execution within the framework of the 
State’s general strategy and available sources; to raise public awareness of what is most expedient in terms of development, so 
the aspirations of a region can be known and the government more representative of the people and held to accounts; to 
participate in campaigns to conserve the environment and to protect it against the ill effects of pollution; to voice an opinion on 
various other matters which the Sultan chooses to bring before the assembly; to examine obstacles which might stand in the way 
of trade and enterprise and to suggest appropriate solutions; to participate in campaigns to conserve the environment and to 
protect it against the ill effects of pollution; to review issues related to public utilities and amenities and to suggest ways of 
upgrading and increasing the efficiency of these services. 


On this last point, it is essential that the transit systems of other nations be studied in order to stay progressive. It is vital to keep 
the cost of amenities down, transportation being one of the most important. People need a viable public transportation system to 
reach work and should not be bogged down by unreasonably punitive travel costs. The highwayman extracting his toll should be 
a thing of the middle ages, not of the modern age. Toll booths in America are the bane of its existence, while the cost of public 
transportation in Canada is too high to be viable. Paying two or three fairs in three separate jurisdictional zones to reach work is 
unduly and unfairly punitive for modest income earners struggling to survive. 


Oman’s urbanized areas must keep the cost of such amenities down by having a fair and equitable taxation system, which exacts 
a greater percentage of taxation from the rich. Struggling families should not have to deal with the additional burden of not being 
able to keep up with the cost of living. 


His Majesty has also decreed that women may become members of the Majlis A’Shura and the 2000 nominees was made up of 
30% women. This is an unprecedented move, not only for Oman, but for the whole of the Arabian Peninsula. The participation of 
women in A’Shura, as well as in the Omani Chamber of Commerce and Industry and the Planning Board, reflects the Sultan’s 
desire to see working women gaining the trust and respect of the population. 


“We call upon Omani women everywhere, in the villages and the cities, in both urban and Bedu communities, in the hills and 
mountains, to roll up their sleeves and contribute to the process of economic and social development. We have great faith in the 
educated young Omani women to work devotedly to assist their sisters in their local communities to develop their skills and 
abilities, both practically and intellectually, in order to contribute to our Omani Renaissance which demands the utilization of our 
entire national genius, for the realisation of our country’s glory and prosperity. We call upon Omani women to shoulder this vital 
role in the community and we are confident that they will respond to this call.” 


Diversification of the economy has been a foremost concern of His Majesty since the early years of his reign. Slowly but surely, 
he has gently eased the economy away from a strict dependence on oil. Forward planner that he is he realizes that the nation 
cannot depend solely on hydro-carbon fuel sources for its economic well being. Oil and natural gas reserves will not last forever 
and a nation cannot live on hydro carbons alone any more than it could live historically on the trade in frankincense alone. There 
is always a need to diversify. To neglect it is the height of irresponsibility, since resources have a limited shelf life, requiring a 
nation to develop service sectors and technology to compete on a global scale with its own educated and mobilized workforce. 


Between 1989 - 1991 central Oman was found to be rich in natural gas deposits, total estimated at 29 trillion cubic feet 

(tcf). Petroleum Development Oman is developing the gas fields and Oman LNG has been established by Royal Decree to 
handle natural gas exports, including the liquefaction, transportation and sale of LNG. The LNG plant in Qalhat, near Sur 
produces a nominal 6.6 million tonnes of LNG per year from two LNG processing trains. In April 2000, the first shipment of 
LNG was sent to Korea. 


His Majesty Sultan Qaboos bin Said approved the Sultanate’s sixth Five-Year plan via Royal Decree 1/2001, on January 1, 2001. 
The plan is being implemented according to a financial flow chart and the Ministry of National Economy intends to publish the 
details in special reports. The Omani government has consistently channeled revenue over the years into both economic and 
social development, even during the oil price crises of the 1980s. 


As a result of this policy, the Sultanate has made significant progress in a number of areas: The Gross Domestic Product 
increased from RO104 million in 1970, to RO6000 million in 1999; per capita income increased from RO 158 (1970) to RO2581 
(1999), placing Oman in the category of high-medium income countries of the world; the contribution of non-oil sectors to the 
GDP increased from 31% (1970) to 69% (1999), while input of oil revenues in government revenues decreased from 100% to 
68%; the daily oil production increased from 332,000 bpd (1970) to 904,000 bpd (1999), while oil reserves increased from 1465 
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million barrels to 5744 million; the government spent RO1971 million in developing the health sector, which now boasts 54 
hospitals and 162 health centres, while in 1970, there were only two hospitals. 


Life expectancy has benefitted greatly from the increase, shooting up from 49.3 years (1970) to 72 years (1999). The World 
Health Organisation’s Report 2000 placed Oman in first place in terms of health system efficiency and utilisation of financial 
resources. 


In the education sector, the number of pupils increased by more than 620 times to 566,000, with a concomitant rise in schools 
from 3 (1970) to 1103 (1999). The number of higher education students studying outside the Sultanate in 1999 was 23,000. The 
total length of paved roads increased from 10 km (1970) to more than 8000 km (1999). The number of telephone lines increased 
from 1000 (1975) to 220,000 (1999). In 1999, the government’s investment in agriculture and fisheries reached RO562 million, 
while industrial sector investment reached RO462 million, while the social welfare sector hit RO23 million. 


The fifth Five-Year plan was marked by many achievements, such as the LNG plant, the Basic Education system, the 
privatisation regulations as promulgated by Royal Decree No. 22/96 and the establishment of the Omani Centre for Investment 
Promotion and Export Development (OCIPED). Added to these successes, was great financial support for the private sector’s 
economic diversification activities. 


The sixth Five-Year plan has been devised according to the Oman Economy Vision 2020, embracing the Sultanate’s entry into 
the World Trade Organisation and the formation of the GCC Customs Union. Financial resources estimates for the sixth Five- 
Year plan amount to RO1,285 million, an increase of RO224 million since the previous plan. 


The new plan will concentrate on rationalising government spending, maintaining current low inflation rates and developing 
programmes to increase the opportunities for secondary school leavers to enter into higher education establishments; enhance 
economic diversification activities; guarantee the stability of the actual per capita income and achieve an annual GDP growth rate 
of at least 3%. 


Other major projects expected to enhance economic diversification include Port Salalah, the Sohar aluminium smelter and 
petrochemical plant, agriculture and tourism. On Friday, May 4, 2001, the Sultan Qaboos Grand Mosque in Bausher, Muscat, 
was inaugurated by His Majesty Sultan Qaboos bin Said, who led the faithful in prayers for the opening of this spectacular, holy 
temple building. 


Construction on the mosque commenced in 1995 and the completed building is arguably the largest and most beautiful building 
in the whole of the Sultanate. Instructions for construction were issued by His Majesty, who proposed that the mosque would not 
only be a place to worship, but also a centre to pursue learning in Islamic learning, thought, literature and values.The Sultan 
Qaboos Mosque is situated off the main highway to Seeb from Muscat. It covers a plot of 416,000m2 and is built on an elevated 
podium. The main prayer hall is square, with a central dome at 50m. The main hall can accommodate 6000 worshippers, while 
the women’s prayer hall has a capacity for up to 750. The outer sahn can take as many as 8000, while the inner sahn can take 
around 6000, reaching a total capacity of over 20,000. 


The boundaries of the site are delineated by four minarets, each rising to 45m high. The main minaret, situated within the north 
riwaq wall, stands at 91.5m. One of the main internal features of the mosque is the carpet in the main prayer hall. This handmade 
Persian carpet took four years to knot and measures 70 x 60 metres. It comprises over 1700 million knots. It took a total of 600 
workers to weave the giant carpet. 


In his opening speech, Sultan Qaboos stated that: 


“Mosques are the houses of God who commanded us to mention His name and to worship Him through our prayers in the 
mosques. Prayer is the pillar of religion. In the mosque, we read the Holy Koran and recite the words of His Messenger. In the 
mosque, beneficial lessons are taught. They are the lessons that lead to truth and along the straight path.” 


Oman embarked on a major development programme with almost no resources in construction and civil administration in 1970, 
led by her wise and magnanimous ruler, His Majesty Sultan Qaboos bin Said. Faced with a past filled with despair and 
deprivation, he opted for a rapid, but controlled development, one which has allowed his country to keep pace with the era of the 
twenty-first century. Despite her reasonably rapid pace of development, Oman has retained her inherent qualities and Arab 
identity, guided in every aspect by the wisdom of the Islamic faith and the benevolent rule of Sultan Qaboos. 


The major challenge for world leaders has been the terror attacks perpetrated against the United States in September 11, 

2001. His Majesty Sultan Qaboos sent a cable of condolences to President George W. Bush following the attacks against targets 
in Washington and New York on September 11, 2001. His Majesty expressed his heartfelt condolences to the US President, the 
American people, and the families of the victims. He also expressed his deep sorrow for this attack, which has resulted in vast 
destruction of infrastructure and the purported deaths of many innocent people. 
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His Majesty Sultan Qaboos, in his wisdom, has created a foreign policy based on four tenets: 


1. The development and maintenance of good relations with Oman’s neighbours. 

2. An internationalist perspective as befits a nation with a seafaring tradition. 

3. A pragmatic approach to bilateral relations, emphasising underlying geostratic realities rather than temporary ideological 
positions. 

4. The search for security through cooperation and peace rather than conflict. 


These principles are consistently applied and have proved both valuable and durable. Oman’s adherence to these principles has 
allowed foreign policy to be flexible and to meet the challenges of the new international environment with confidence. Oman has 
participated in many multilateral peace talks, particularly concerning the Middle East and steadfastly opposes the use of violence 
and terrorism. 


During his National Day speech in 1994, His Majesty Sultan Qaboos re-affirmed his country’s tradition of religious tolerance. 
Condemning fanaticism based on a lack of correct knowledge among some Muslims, which could lead to violence, discord and 
hatred, he reminded his subjects that Islam rejects such bellicose rhetoric and bigotry as the religion promoting learning and 
liberality. 


In the Name of ALLAH, the Compassionate and Merciful 


Praise be to ALLAH, who hath sent his servant, The Book, and hath allowed therein no deviation. And peace be upon His 
Prophet and His devoted followers. Amin 


Dear countrymen, fulfilling the promise we made at the same time last year, we consequently meet in the city of history, learning 
and heritage. In the citadel where the glory of our country originated - the city of Nizwa. The city which has played a 
distinguished role in the progress of Omani civilisation; the city that still illuminates with its grace and eminence; the city which 
has been the home of great leaders and the sanctuary of intellectuals, scholars, poets, and men of literature. 


This great city has a special place in the hearts of our Omani people. Notwithstanding the era of stagnation in the past, this great 
city is now rising to the heights of its ancient splendour through the achievements of recent years. We hope that our decision to 
celebrate this Year of Heritage on its soil marks a turning point that will put it on the path to another stage in its continuing 
evolution in various fields of life. 


The celebration of the 24" Anniversary of Oman's Renaissance in this historic city commemorates the renewal of its civilizing 
role in the life of our great and precious country, in its drive to realise, with ALLAH's help, the hopes and aspirations of our 
people. 


We commenced the process of development and evolution comparatively recently. Our weapons in the fight against 
backwardness, and the challenges we have encountered have been the stern and wholehearted determination that our people have 
displayed. 


Through this hard work and support to the leadership by all our people the successful development of our country is to be seen 
everywhere. These achievements justify our faith in a glorious future for our country. We thank ALLAH for His generosity and 
guidance in our efforts. We call upon Him to continue to extend His grace to us. 


Countrymen!Oman throughout its very long history, has contributed to the building of human civilization, a contribution that is 
universally acknowledged and renowned. The strategic location of this country, the lively spirit which took Omanis to all corners 
of the world - sailing the seas, facing the dangers, exploring new horizons, and reaching out to other peoples with their traditions 
and cultures - all these factors had a lasting effect on the civilization that was built by our forefathers and succeeding generations. 
The civilization is now a living heritage embodying and reflecting the saga of our history, and the deep-rooted richness of the 
Omani experience. 


If we are, 'O' countrymen, to take pride in the great heritage that we have received from our ancestors, this pride must not be our 
ultimate aim. 


We should not live in the past. That is the character of those who have no determined attitude towards the future. And that is 
certainly not the character of the Omani. He possesses the vibrant energy and active spirit that can carry him forward to the 
furthest horizons. Nothing can deter him. It was therefore our duty to our forefathers to emulate and surpass their achievements. 
Those achievements act as the stimulus to attain more development, in harmony with modern life and scientific evolution. 
Otherwise our destiny would certainly be the shameful backwardness of those who have lost their strength and courage, and are 
mentally paralysed and apathetic in their attitude to life. 
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There is no doubt that history has proved that nations do not advance and develop without the continuous renewal of their ideas. 
This also applies to individuals and peoples. Failure in this respect results in fatal consequences. Therefore, we have determined, 
from the first day of our Renaissance, not to succumb to this disease. We have maintained and preserved our identity and 
intellectual inheritance, and we have adopted every means for our development and modernization. It has been very clear to us 
that our heritage is not only represented by forts, castles and ancient buildings, but by spiritual customs and traditions, by science, 
art and literature transmitted by one generation to another. 


The real preservation of heritage will not be accomplished unless we understand this, and cherish it. With God’s help we have 
succeeded in the past years in achieving the greater part of this noble national goal. 


Our decision to celebrate this year as the Year of National Heritage is a means to emphasise the value of our inheritance and to 
preserve the knowledge and the feeling on the part of our people that the present is indissolubly linked with the past, and that 
their future will be the result of their work both in that past and the present. If everyone contributes to the fullest extent of his 
knowledge and personal resources to our country, the future stability and prosperity of our country will be safely assured. 


There was a high purpose in our efforts to prepare the Omani people in order to dedicate themselves to the service of their 
country. To do so, it was essential to provide comprehensive education for all, and to link this education with our culture and 
historic traditions, on the one hand and with all elements of modern life on the other. Therefore, schools and institutes have been 
established everywhere in Oman, and they are increasing in quantity and quality according to community requirements and the 
policy designed to meet them. 


From this base, and since the teaching of Islamic studies at university level is currently being conducted by several different 
Government bodies, with different curricula, which could result in anomalies in graduates' levels of educational knowledge and 
thought, it is our desire to unite the responsibility for this teaching in one establishment in order to improve and enhance this 
education. 


We have therefore issued our orders to study the establishment of a new College of Jurisprudence and Law in Muscat that will 
produce graduates in all branches of these disciplines. This will provide Oman with the qualified persons it needs. In addition, a 
study is now being pursued for the establishment of a Higher Institution in Nizwa which will provide members of the Judiciary 
for the courts. The entrants to this institution will be university graduates in Jurisprudence and Law. On graduation, they will be 
awarded a Higher Diploma as Members of the Judiciary. 


The challenges of the future are enormous. Enlightened mentality, comprehensive knowledge and high technical skills are the 
essentials to meet them. Therefore, it is necessary for the education system to work hard and to provide these requirements in 
good time in order to achieve these goals in the development of the community, so that the community may keep pace with those 
in other fields. This is the task that the education system must shoulder. It is the duty of each one of us to work for its success. 


Dear countrymen, security and stability for all nations comes from God’s grace. Under their protection, the nations can be free to 
progress and flourish, and utilise their capabilities to the full. The talents of the individual cannot blossom unless he and his 
family feel secure. Therefore, it is one of the prime duties of the State at all times to guarantee this security. If this security is 
removed, then destruction and anarchy will result. It follows that it is the duty of every citizen to be the guardian of all the 
nation’s achievements that were won by the devotion and sacrifice of our people. 


It is also their duty not to allow alien ideas, masquerading as beneficial promises, to jeopardise the security and stability of this 
country. They must be cautious — and impress upon others to be so — to reject such approaches. They must hold fast to the 
principles of Islam that call upon us to have a spirit of tolerance, intimacy and love. 


Extremism, under whatever guise, fanaticism of whatever kind, factionalism of whatever persuasion, would be hateful poisonous 
plants in the soil of our country which will not be allowed to flourish. 


Almighty ALLAH has sent down the Holy Quran with wisdom and clarity. He set out in it the general principles and Laws of 
Jurisprudence, but he did not express these in details which might differ from place to place and time to time. He did so to enable 
us to interpret the Law of Islam according to its basic principles and the requirements of life. When Islam spread following the 
time of the Prophet, new questions arose when Muslims needed to know Islamic answers to these questions. What did they do? 


They resorted to interpretation in an attempt to find suitable answers. As a result, they proved that Islamic Law was capable of 
dealing with any situation. Unfortunately, the backwardness of Muslims in recent times rendered them incapable of making use 
of their inheritance, and they did not even try to renew it, by reference to the original principles and bases, in order to solve the 
problems that arose in their lives. The least thing we can mention about this stagnation, which the Muslims themselves accepted, 
does not accord with the nature of Islam which calls upon us to adopt intellectual development and face the challenges that 
confront us at any time and in any environment, by drawing correct logic and suitable solutions from Islamic teachings of the 
past. 
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It is really sad that this stagnation resulted in a weakness of the Muslim nation, which, in recent years, has brought about 
fanaticism based on a lack of knowledge among the Muslim youth about the correct facts of their religion. This was exploited by 
some to perpetrate violence and propagate cases of difference which led to discord and hatred. Therefore, in order that Muslims 
should not remain backward, while others advance, they are required by the Law of Islam to rectify this situation and renew and 
revise their thinking, so that they can apply the right solutions to modern problems that are facing the Islamic community. Thus 
they can show the world the reality of Islam and its principles which are applicable to all times and places. 


Obstinacy in religious understanding leads to backwardness in Muslims, prevalence of violence and intolerance. This, as a matter 
of fact, is far removed from Islam which rejects exaggeration and bigotry, because it is the religion of liberality. 


Countrymen, our world that we live in has become interlinked, in many of its economic, social and political concerns. On that 
account, our firm position that we have always adopted will remain the basic principle for our foreign policy and our assessment 
of our dealings with the countries that pursue the same or a similar principle. 


Our observance of the world in the past few years has given us reason for optimism. Countries have become convinced, more 
than at any time before, that armed conflicts are no longer justifiable, but obstruct development and endanger international peace 
and security. Human logic and feelings are supporting this tendency as a historic phenomenon the world has never seen before. 


However, on the other hand, we have seen with regret that the propensity of mankind to violence towards itself has increased, 
embodied in the aggression of one group against others within communities. It has become clear that all countries must cooperate 
to put an end to this internal violence which is jeopardising the fabric of communities in the world. The results of this could 
extend to many places if international efforts are not made to help nations and peoples who are suffering from this phenomenon 
to find the right solution. 


Dear people, peace is a principle in which we believe and a goal which we are striving to achieve without ceasing and without 
excess in accordance with what Almighty God has said: ‘But if the enemy incline toward peace, Do you also incline toward 
peace and trust in God.’ 


Countrymen, we take the opportunity on this great occasion to greet you on this anniversary of this Glorious Day. We call upon 
Almighty and All-Powerful God to grant that we shall meet on the Twenty-fifth Anniversary, having achieved the goals for 
which we have striven. We extend a special greeting to our vigilant Armed Forces and all security organisations for the unceasing 
work to guarantee stability to our Omani community and protect the achievements of our blessed Renaissance. While we take 
pride in their efforts, we reaffirm our continued support for them in increasing their high efficiency and competence, and in 
facilitating the fulfilment of their noble national duty. 


We ask Almighty ALLAH to protect our beloved Oman from all evils and enemies. We pray to the Almighty to grant us all the 
success we need on our long road towards glory, honour and achievement.” 
http://www.omanet.om/english/government/hmspage/tribute.asp 


Chapter Two 
Who Is Sultan Qaboos Really? 


There are rumours afoot that Sultan Qaboos Bin Said is worth More Than Queen Elizabeth II. Is there any substance to the 
rumours or is this just more nonsense of the grapevine? 


The Sultan of Oman is Qaboos bin Said Al Said GCB GCMG GCVO who was born November 18, 1940 in Salalah. We suppose 
he gets Qaboos Bin Said for short. He rose to power after overthrowing his father, Sa‘id ibn Taymur, in a coup d’état in 1970, 
and is the 14th descendant of the Al Bu Sa‘idi dynasty. He is the only son of Sultan Sa‘id bin Taymur and is one of the 8th 
generation of the Al Bu Sa‘idi dynasty. 


After completing his education and military training Qaboos ibn Sa‘id married his cousin, Kamila, née Sayyidah Nawwal bint 


Tariq (born 1951), daughter of his late uncle HH Sayyid Tariq ibn Taymur, but the marriage soon ended in divorce. He has no 
children, and his personal life has not affected his authority. 
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His Majesty Sultan Qaboos Bin Said 


For six years prior to Said bin Taymur’s overthrow, Qaboos experienced virtual house arrest in the royal palace of Salalah. In 
July 1970, soldiers supporting Qaboos clashed with forces loyal to Said bin Taymur, and deposed him. Qaboos maintains that his 
father abdicated the throne. The British government helped to consolidate Qaboos’ power. His net worth in 2008 was estimated at 
£590.1M, but in the list of the World’s Richest Royals, he is listed in the number ten position, two places above Queen Elizabeth 
II, who is thought to be worth only $349M. So he’s probably really worth a lot more than people think. Undoubtedly, for what- 
ever his worth may be, assuredly, most of his personal wealth is Oman's national treasure. 


The political system which Qaboos established is that of an absolute monarchy. Unlike the situation in neighbouring Saudi 
Arabia, Qaboos’ decisions are not subject to modification by other members of Oman’s family. Government decisions are said to 
be made through a process of decision-making based on reaching a “consensus” between federal, provincial, local and tribal 
representatives, though critics allege that Qaboos exercises de facto control of this process. More recently, Qaboos has allowed 
parliamentary elections (in which women have voted and stood as candidates) and pledged greater openness and participation in 
government. As yet, however, this parliament lacks substantial political power. 


Qaboos’ supporters point to his relative success in governing the country. By Persian Gulf standards, Oman boasts good public 
order (it is an extremely safe country), middling prosperity (given its level of oil revenues) and a relatively permissive society. 
Since he acceded to the throne, Oman has broadened international relations, allowed newspapers, established high schools, built 
highways, opened hotels and shopping malls and spends a substantial portion of its dwindling oil revenues on health care and 
education. Full democracy, they say, might threaten these accomplishments. 


Residences/Palaces 


He has the following palaces in Oman: 

Al Alam palace (in Muscat) 

Al Seeb Palace (in Muscat) 

Al Hosn Palace (in Salalah) 

Al Ribat Palace (in Salalah) 

Royal Farms: 

Bahjat Al Andhar (in Sohar) 

Arzat (in Salalah) 

Royal Residences: 

Bait Al Baraka palace (in Muscat) 

Al Mamorah Palace (in Salalah) 

Al Shoumoukh Palace (in Nizwa) 

Future Flat on Quayside (Newcastle Upon Tyne) ? 

Why a royal residence in Newcastle upon Tyne? It is rumoured that the Sultan was giving consideration to becoming the owner 
of Newcastle United. That would be the best reason. Sultan Qaboos bin Said net worth after ascending throne in 1970 was 
estimated at $700 million. 
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The Inherited Wisdom 


Inherited Wisdom of the ages and the exercise of restraint under concrete circumstance is a mark of a true King and the seal of 
paramount royal nobility. This is how one describes the wisdom of Oman’s beloved Sultan. The best example is the last Omani 
uprising of recent history. The 2011 Omani protests were one of a series of protests that took place in the Gulf States. They were 
a part of the revolutionary wave popularly known as the Arab Spring. The protesters had demanded salary increases, the creation 
of more jobs and a greater effort to root out corruption. Protests in Sohar centred around the Globe Roundabout. The Sultan’s 
responses included the dismissal of more than a third of the governing cabinet. 


On February 20, 2011, protesters welcomed a move by the government to increase the minimum wage. The wage increase 
targeted Omani workers in the private sector. Public sector Omani employees had received wage increases in the past, but the 
private sector had somehow been overlooked. The Government of Oman raised minimum wages for an estimated 150,000 private 
sector employees to RO 520 from RO 364 a month. As protests continued in Sohar, demands were still coming in for more jobs 
and political reform. The protesters wanted more jobs, freedom of expression, less government control over the media, political 
reforms, better living conditions, an abolition of taxes and trials for the conviction of all corrupt government ministers. 


Protesters in Muscat also demanded cabinet ministers not serve more than four years. In several other protests, Omanis furthered 
their demands by calling for a reduction of foreign workers in order to provide more jobs for Omani citizens. It was thought that 
more openings would be made available for Omanis in private enterprises if these measures were adopted. About two hundred 
protesters marched on January 17, 2011 demanding salary increases and a lower cost of living. The protest surprised international 
observers, who had viewed Oman as a “politically stable and sleepy country.” Renewed protests termed as the Green March, 
occurred on February 18, inspired by serious unrest in fellow Gulf state Bahrain. Three hundred and fifty people marched, 
demanding an end to corruption and better distribution of the oil revenues. The protesters also carried signs with slogans in 
support of the Sultan. Police did not intervene in the gathering. The petition calling for the reforms was handed to Sultan Qaboos. 


On March 1, about fifty protesters held a sit-in as well outside the Consultative Assembly to demand political reform and an end 
to corruption. The group later grew to over four hundred people. Protesters also continued to demand the Consultative Assembly 
be turned into a “real parliament.” The protests were described as being “peaceful, well-organised and very disciplined.” 


Tents had been set up with separate accommodations for men and women. Placards with protest slogans had also been translated 
into English, French and German for the international media. On April 2, dozens of protesters staged a sit-in in Muscat, outside 
the chief prosecutor’s office to demand probes into alleged state abuses after clashing with security forces a day earlier. 

Sohar Protests 


On February 26, nearly five hundred protesters gathered around a shopping mall in the industrial city of Sohar, 230 kilometres 
from the capital Muscat. The protesters stopped traffic and shoppers around the mall premises. Shops in the area, including the 
mall, remained closed on February 27 as well. 


On February 27, protesters returned in Sohar for a second day, hurling stones at security forces who had cordoned off the 


area. The Royal Oman Police eventually used tear gas and rubber bullets to contain and disperse the protesters. According to 
witnesses, two protesters were killed. 
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On February 28, protesters looted and burned a hypermarket in Sohar. The demonstrators also blocked the entrance to Sohar port, 
where 160,000 barrels of oil derived products are exported. On March 1, protests continued for a fourth day as crowds in Sohar 
congregated at the Globe Roundabout. Eventually, the Omani army, backed by tanks, peacefully dispersed protesters blocking the 
Sohar port and cleared them from the main coastal highway linking Muscat to Sohar. The troops later pulled back, though five 
armoured vehicles continued to watch the square. The Globe Roundabout had been the site of up to two thousand demonstrators 
over the course of the previous three days. After reports of multiple deaths, the Minister of Health of Oman claimed only one 
person had been killed and twenty wounded. 


A Facebook posting entitled “March 2 Uprising for Dignity and Freedom” called for further protests in all parts of Oman, 
beginning on March 2, and it attracted more than 2,300 users. However, protests only occurred at the Globe Roundabout in Sohar 
comprising a smaller crowd of fifty protesters who blockaded the area. Some people had organised community policing groups to 
prevent more damage. The army also issued a red alert to vacate the area or invoke the riot act, in essence, martial law. The 
‘Sohar Citizen Committee’ as it was dubbed issued the contact numbers of its core members to people so they could be called 
upon to assist in case of an emergency in the form of riots. 


On March 30, The Director of Public Prosecutions issued a statement saying that complaints were filed by some citizens about 
acts of rioting, vandalism and breach of public order, destruction of public and private properties, obstructing business transact- 
ions and hindering easy movement of people on the streets. Based on these complaints, Sultan Qaboos issued orders to arrest and 
clear all the protesters from the Globe Roundabout. The Omani army then stormed the Globe Roundabout clearing blockades and 
arresting a number of the protesters. 


On April 1, following Friday prayers, hundreds of protesters took to the streets demanding the release of people detained in the 
Public Prosecution crackdowns.The military also stationed units around government offices and other key buildings in the city. 
At least one person was reported to have been killed in clashes between police and demonstrators. The Public Prosecutor said that 
the army responded to the protests, which had initially started off as a demonstration demanding the release of over one hundred 
protesters detained by authorities three days before, but that it later involved knives and rocks being thrown, leading to the arrests 
of fifty or sixty of the demonstrators. Six others were also badly injured in the incident, which had initially started off as a peace- 
ful demonstration demanding the release of over one hundred protesters detained by authorities three days before. 


On April 8, the Public Prosecutor’s office release details and photographs of those who had been arrested. The same day, though 
rumours had abounded that a large number of protesters, including women and children, would take to the streets of Sohar after 
Friday prayers, there were no reports of protests in the local media after the Omani Army took control of the city setting-up 
multiple checkpoints and making arrests of protest leaders. 


On March 5, protests in the country spread to Haima, a key oil region about 500 km (310 mi) southwest of the capital Muscat, 
with oil workers staging a sit-in and calling for more government investment in the area. There were also protests in [bri during 
the month. 


On May 6, protesters returned to the streets in Salalah after Friday prayers, calling for democratic reform and an end to corrupt- 
tion. The activists and protesters reiterated their demands for the sacked ministers to be investigated. This was the fourth conse- 
cutive Friday to be marked by protests in Salalah. Police broke up a protest camp in Salalah on May 12, arresting an estimated 
one hundred demonstrators. Several dozen more protesters were attacked by baton-wielding gendarmes and arrested the next day 
and early into the morning of May 14, while they were demanding jobs and higher pay. The Muscat Daily reported that protesters 
clashed with the army in Salalah’s central Al Nahda Street following the first wave of arrests. The army then fired into the air and 
also used tear gas to disperse the stone throwing crowds.There were also peaceful protests in various colleges in Oman, demand- 
ing the reduction in the pass grade cut off in some colleges. Classes in those colleges were impacted. 


Pro-government Rallies 


On March 1, a rally was organised in Muscat to show support for the Sultan and his government. There were accusations that the 
government itself organised the rally, though at least some support was a “part genuine outpouring of affection for the Sultan.” 
However, multiple sms’ were sent from the state-owned Omantel network during the nights preceding the protests urging 
loyalists to attend. There were also continuous reports, mostly from ‘Twitter’, that supporters of the government drove around 
Muscat in large motorcades of up to two hundred cars. In early March, rallies in support of the Sultan continued to be staged. 


The Sultan of Oman cancelled a visit to India as a result of the unrest in the Arab world. On February 26, Sultan Qaboos 
reshuffled the cabinet in response to recent protests. The eighty-four-member Shura council is elected by voters across sixty-one 
districts, but works in a purely advisory capacity and has no legislative powers. The cabinet reshuffle saw Mohammed bin Nasser 
al-Khasibi named commerce and industry minister, Hamoud bin Faisal al-Bousaidi as civil service minister and Madiha bint 
Ahmed bin Nasser as education minister. 
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Sheikh Mohammed bin Abdullah al-Harthy, the outgoing civil service minister, was appointed to head the Environment Ministry, 
while Maqboul bin Ali bin Sultan will be the new Transport Minister and Mohsen bin Mohammed al-Sheikh was appointed Tour 
-ism Minister. Protesters had called upon the Sultan to remove Maqbool Bin Ali Bin Sultan from the post of commerce minister 
as they viewed him as corrupt and inadequate for the task of running the ministry. The Sultan also announced benefits for the 
students of Higher College of Technology. The students whose homes are 100 km away from the place of study, will be now 
given 90 Omani rial allowances, while those living at a less than 100-km distance would get 25-rial allowance. The Royal decree 
issued stated the reason for rise in these stipends as “to achieve further development and provide a decent living standard.” On 
the orders of the Sultan, the Diwan of Royal Court established an independent authority for consumer protection in the country. 

It was also decided that the establishment of cooperative societies in the country be established to disallow the formation of any 
political parties, unions, etc. There are also confirmed plans to reduce the percentage of contributions of civil servants to the Civil 
Employees Pension Fund from eight percent to seven percent of the monthly basic salary, adding to it 75 percent of the housing, 
electricity and water allowances. 


On February 28, Sultan Qaboos pledged to create 50,000 government jobs, provide a monthly benefit of $390 to the unemployed 
and ordered a committee to draft proposals for boosting the power of an elected council that advises him on state affairs. He also 
promised that the legislative council would be given more powers. On March 5, Sultan Qaboos replaced two more ministers. 
Khaled bin Hilal bin Saud al-Busaidi replaced Sayed Ali bin Hamud al-Busaidi as a minister of the royal court and Sultan bin 
Mohammed al-Numani replaced General Ali bin Majid al-Maamari as minister in the Sultan’s office. 


On March 7, Sultan Qaboos issued eight royal decrees, including the reshuffling once again of the council of ministers and 
allowing for the formation of a state audit committee. Royal Decree No 38/2011 abolished the Ministry of National Economy and 
stated that a committee should be formed by the Council of Ministers to manage the distribution of its prerogatives, allocations, 
assets and employees. The ministry had been targeted by protesters for being corrupt and inefficient. 


On March 13, a royal decree was announced granting “legislative and regulatory powers” to the parliament, which had previously 
only been a consultative body. The next day the Sultan fired Lieutenant General Malek Bin Sulaiman Al Ma’amari as Inspector 
General of the Police and Customs.On March 15,he issued further royal decrees to add a “cost of living allowance” to all military 
and security apparatus as well as all government units in Oman. The Sultan also ordered that the Social Insurance Pension be 
raised by 100% for all the 51,442 persons registered at the Social Development Ministry. The ruling council issued a statement 
that condemned the “sabotage” and added that peaceful demonstrations were within “the legal rights of citizens.” Other responses 
included creating of a second public university, establishing the first Islamic bank in the region and approving a Marriage Fund 
utility. The popular response to the actions of Qaboos was said positive, particularly in light of the decision to grant the Council 
of Oman more powers. Dr Hussain Al Abry, who has been a lone protester against Oman Television for four days, said that 
“Sixty to 80 percent of demands have already been met so there is no reason to continue protesting.” 


The main index for the Muscat Securities Market’s fell 4.9 percent. In neighbouring United Arab Emirates, the two main stock 
markets in Dubai and Abu Dhabi also fell as the instability moved to the countries of the Gulf Cooperation Council. The Sohar 
Industrial Port Company said that the local port’s functions were never disrupted by more than a few hours during periods of 
traffic problems caused by the protests. 


Supra-national Bodies 


Gulf Cooperation Council members agreed to provide Oman with an aid plan similar to the Marshall plan, consisting of $10 
billion aimed at upgrading housing and infrastructure over a period of ten years. They also agreed that they would give more 
preference to GCC-member state nationals while hiring individuals. 


Friendly States 


The Indian embassy issued a notice to all their citizens currently residing in Oman (estimated at more than 300,000) to register 
themselves with the embassy. It also requested that they avoid taking part in any pro-government or anti-government rallies and 
steer clear of any kind of trouble. 


Queen Beatrix of The Netherlands had originally postponed a state visit to Oman amidst the crisis. The visit later went ahead, but 
was downgraded to a private visit amidst several political parties expressing concern the royal could be seen as supportive of the 
unelected Sultan. Parliament will debate the matter on Tuesday. 


The British embassy in Oman issued a notice to all British citizens in the country to avoid visiting Sohar as the situation in the 
city was tense. 


The U.S. State Department spokesman P.J. Crowley told reporters the U.S. encouraged the government of Oman to show 


restraint and resolve differences through dialogue. “We have been in touch with the government and encouraged restraint and to 
resolve differences through dialogue. We are encouraged by the recent steps toward reform taken by the government of Oman, 
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and we strongly encourage the government to continue to implement reforms that increase economic opportunity and move 
toward greater inclusion and participation in the political process.” Amnesty International urged the Omani government to show 
restraint while dealing with protests and protesters. December 12, 2010 


Chapter Three 


Oman from Genesis to World Exploration 


The Illustrious Beginnings of Omani Trade 


During the height of its popularity the boswellia tree — better known as the frankincense tree — rivalled gold, silk and gems in 
value and spawned a vital trade route that for centuries extended from Southern Arabia into West Africa and India. In Oman’s 
Dhofar region, the Frankincense Trail created vast fortunes and frequently lured adventurers from afar, including Marco Polo, 
and more recently, T. E. Lawrence, known the world over as Lawrence of Arabia. Even the Queen of Sheba, who ruled the 
kingdom of Yemen and Eritrea in the 10th century B.C, was known to have travelled to Dhofar to buy her frankincense. Her 
summer palace was reputed to have been built in the ancient city of Sumhuran, near present day Salalah. Here, she hoarded 
frankincense for her own personal use. 


On the shoreline of Khor Rawri are the ruins of Sumhuran dating back to 3,000 BC. Sumhuran was also the hub of the frankin- 
cense trade. It was from here the Queen of Sheba dispatched ships on missions of love to carry precious cargos of frankincense to 
King Solomon, an act that not only endeared her with his royal court, but helped perpetuate the myth of their courtly love. Over 
time, frankincense even took on spiritual importance. The Roman Emperor Nero is said to have burned an entire harvest of frank- 
incense in an elaborate funeral ceremony for his wife. The Bible also recounts how the Three Wise Men from Oman brought gifts 
of frankincense, gold and myrrh to the baby Jesus. The fact that Mary was raised and put in the care of a holy prophet Zecharia, 
her maternal uncle, and father of John the Baptist, the uncle of Jesus (Peace Be Upon Him). 


Al Omran his grandfather, the father of Mary, was also a caravan merchant who died in Oman and was buried in Dhofar. He had 
a vision that his daughter was to be blessed with a holy child and had gifts of frankincense, myrrh and gold sent to her to bless the 
birth of the miraculous child. This is where the legend of the Three Magi — or the Three Wise Men on caravan, who carried the 
gifts to them in Bethlehem, came from. Most Christians are unaware of this marvellous and time honoured history. 


UNESCO’s selected five locations in the Dhofar region in 2000 as World Heritage Sites. These key sites on ancient frankincense 
trade routes were granted World Heritage status as a result. The five new sites, Khor Rori,Shisr, Ubar, Bilad and Wadi Daika have 
been added to Oman’s already impressive list of World Heritage sites.Frankincense remains a symbol of Omani hospitality to this 
day, its incense burned to welcome guests to the Sultanate. Its aromatic oil is even used in Oman’s legendary perfume, Amouage, 
one of the most prized scents in the world. Those who wear it are thought to have the same allure as she who launched a thousand 
ships,rivalling the ancient seductresses Helen,Cleopatra and Sheba herself,the enchanting perfume thought to be more potent than 
a genie bottle full of pheromones.Cultivated in Dhofar’s arid region of Nejd, frankincense is harvested when the tree reaches 
maturity, when its milky white sap is bled from the tree and crystallised. Since ancient times, the Frankincense Trail was consider 
-ed the most important commercial route in southern Arabia, at the centre of which was the Lost City of Ubar,dubbed the Atlantis 
of the Sands by T.E. Lawrence. 


Ubar was the commercial hub for trading Arabian horses as well as frankincense, highly prized among Greeks, Romans and 
Persians. Oman’s preeminent position in the frankincense trade is illustrated by the ancient ruin of Khor Rawri, where a tableau 
was unearthed dating back to the 1st Century, AD. The tableau even mentions the ancient city of Sumhuran, which many 
historians believe to be the port of Moscha, where frankincense was bartered for wheat, cloth and sesame oil. From Moscha, 
frankincense was shipped overland across Oman’s rugged interior to the ancient capital of Hadhramaut, from where it was 
exported to lands as far away as Egypt. Archaeological excavations have unearthed old caravan routes buried beneath the rocky 
landscape and undulating sands of the Dhofar region, which resemble a herd of giant camels hovering over the desert sand. At the 
heart of Dhofar is Salalah, located on the south coast 1,000 miles from the capital, Muscat. A city steeped in the ancient myths 
and antiquities that surround the frankincense trade, Salalah is fringed with pristine beaches, shady palms and sparkling water. 
During the monsoon season, Salalah is a popular summer retreat for Omani residents. 


Salalah remains one of the Arabian Gulf’s best kept secrets. From June through September, rain-laden clouds and soothing 
moisture bathe the city and coast in pleasant temperatures. Dhofar is unlike any region in the Arabian Gulf. The mists that come 
ashore during the monsoon season shroud the coastline in lush hues of emerald green and jade and the monsoon rains turn the 
wadis into a spectacular display of waterfalls and rising streams. The rains dispensed by heaven nourish the plants and trees, 
including the boswellia, the famed frankincense tree. Salalah equally offers a wealth of outdoor activities, seasonal festivals, 
including the Khareef Festival in July, which celebrates the joys of the cooler monsoon season, and an array of cultural 
attractions, including Al Husn Souq, famous for its prized sandal-wood and frankincense trade and the Salalah Museum. 
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The Salalah Museum also features a detailed exhibit of British agent and explorer Wilfred Theisger’s photographs taken during 
his 1946 trek across Rub Al Khali. The Museum also showcases extracts from his book, Arabian Sands, chronicling his 
adventures with the Bedouin who served as his traveling companions. 


Recent archaeological excavations confirmed that Salalah’s Haffa district also nurtured a vital trading community between the 
twelfth and sixteenth centuries — from mosques, palaces and houses to elaborate tombs. And in the heart of Salalah, a fenced off 
region protects the fourteen footprints of Prophet Mohammed’s sacred camel, which have been embedded in rock. Other ancient 
antiquities in the region include Job’s Tomb — the biblical prophet, Nabi Ayoub, long revered by Muslims, Christ-ians and Jews — 
as well as the ruined citadel of Al Balid. Visitors not only view remnants of The Great Mosque, with 11 of its original 148 
columns still intact, but also a series of gravestones that date back 1600 years. 


Seafaring History in Oman 


Its strategic location and passion for seafaring since ancient times have been the catalyst behind Oman’s rich history of ports. 
Oman is considered a pioneering seafaring nation.The large ports at Muscat,Sohar and Salalah continue this tradition. If we look 
at the historical evidence, the 4500-year-old remains of a reed boat, used for trading with India, were found in Ras Al Jinz. Oman 
popularly known as Majan at that time, had maritime trade links with ancient civilizations as far afield as the ancient cities of Ur 
and Sumer in Iraq and the Indus Valley in Gujarat, India. Oman was a prosperous country mainly due to the copper trade concent 
-rated in Sohar, Samad A’Shan and Masirah Island. Oman’s boat-building prowess and navigation skills were the key factors 
behind its illustrious naval history. 


Oman’s ports are along its coast with principle inlets on the Musandam peninsula with anchorage to be found at Sohar, Muttrah, 
Muscat, Qalhat, and Sumharam in Dhofar. Ras Al Hadd, Bandar Al Jissah and Bandar khyran are all hemmed in by mountains or 
deserts, providing protection from rough weather and serving as staging posts for sailors. A Sumerian text mentions how King 
Sargon of Akkad had ships weighing anchor in his wharfs from as far off as Majan, or Oman of old. As long ago as 1000 BC, 
Dhofar witnessed a flourishing trade in frankincense, an aromatic gum prized as highly as gold, with the Kingdom of Sheba, 
India, Egypt, Rome and China. Frankincense enriched the coffers of many cities and ports in Southern Oman, including Khawr 
Rawri, Al Baleed and Mirbat. Pottery from Oman was also in high demand throughout the Arabian Peninsula. 


Pliny, the Greek historian of the first century AD, claimed that it was the frankincense trade that made the southern Arabs so 
prosperous, much like oil has today. By the eighth century, Omani sailor Abu ‘Ubayda’ Abd Allah bin al-Qasim al-Umani, 
believed to be the legendary Sindbad, reached as far as China, where he established a merchant community in Guangzhou. The 
renowned Ahmed bin Majid ruled the waves in the fifteenth century. He was credited with helping Vasco Da Gama navigate the 
Cape of Good Hope, sea bearings that probably changed the course of history. 


In the eighteenth century, Muscat emerged as one of the major trading centers in the Indian Ocean under the reign of Imam 
Ahmed. His son, Sayyid Sultan bin Ahmed, then expanded Oman’s maritime reach to Gwadar in Pakistan, Shajbajar, Hormuz, 
Bandar Abbas and Qishim in Iran and Bahrain in the Arabian Gulf. His son Sayyid Said bin Sultan extended Oman’s naval 
empire with territories stretching from Cape Gurdafur in the Horn of Africa to Qirimba in Mozambique, including Magadishu, 
Malindi, Mombassa and Zanzibar. 


During his reign, Oman’s ships traveled to and from increasingly distant cities, including London and New York. In 1834, he 
presented the massive seventy-four-gun ship to King William IV of the UK as a gift. In 1840, Omani envoy to the U.S., Hajji 
Ahmed bin Nu’man Al Ka’abi, came into port in New York amid great fanfare on board the merchant ship Sultana. 


At the peak of Oman’s naval presence in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, Omani dhows were considered the most magni- 
ficent vessels gracing the water, their unfurled sails more appealing than the tresses of a bridal gown. With raised poop decks 
with an attractive row of small windows, even the two hundred-tonne baghala was an enticing lady despite her weight and size. 
One French writer’s description of the baghala known as the‘Hope of Compassion’ credited her with being the most alluring 
bride of the sea: “Her windowed stern was especially lovely. Its elliptical area of ancient teak was covered with intricate patterns 
of excellent carving and her curved bow swept upwards from the sea as gracefully as the breast of a swan.” 


The sculpted perfection of the ship was achieved with the most rudimentary tools, consisting of adzes, chisels, hammers, and 
nothing more sophisticated than that. It’s what you do with the tool that matters, as they say. The ship’s exquisite design was 
solely a product of the master builder’s hand-eye coordination, a trade which like the memorization of surahs of the Quran, was a 
feat of memory without reference to blueprints or design plans. The gaps between the boards were sealed with a mixture of gyp- 
sum and shark fat, hermetically sealed so that nothing could slip through the cracks. Oman used such magnificently designed 
dhows to develop into one of the great sea-trading nations before the twentieth century development of steam-powered ships. 


Muscat’s prominence as a port was acknowledged as early as the first century by the Greek geographer Ptolemy, who referred to 


it as Cryptus Portus, meaning the “Hidden Port”, and Pliny the Elder, who called it Amithoscuta. Muscat’s importance as the last 
watering hole for ships heading out of the Gulf for destinations in India and East Africa is the stuff of legend and much has been 
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written about it. Many old sea route maps featured a special inset highlighting the Port of Muscat, which emphasizes the city’s 
importance as an essential berth on the international trade routes of that time. For example, the Spice Route Map of 1649 AD 
shows the maritime Spice Route from the Cape of Good Hope to Calcutta in India with Muscat marked prominently on the map. 
Oman was an important hub linking the Mediterranean and the India Ocean. Spices, tea, gold, ivory, silk and other goods from 
India, China, and the Spice Islands were carried in dhows to the Gulf, and then transferred to camel caravans for transportation 
overland to the Mediterranean Sea. 


In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, Muscat was central to a number of maritime and topographic surveys because of its 
important strategic position on the international trade routes. In a drawing from the eighteenth century AD, the artist wrote that 
the Muscat anchorage is ‘the only harbour where boats are safe at all times’. The strategic position of Muscat harbour aroused the 
interest of European colonial powers since the Portuguese occupied it in the sixteenth century. France hoped to take advantage of 
the port’s strategic position to back up its navy at Mauritius and its trading activities in the rest of the Gulf. Britain had ambitions 
here too and tried using Muscat as a base for providing logistic support of its navy in the Indian Ocean. 


When His Majesty Sultan Qaboos Bin Said assumed the throne in 1970, Oman embarked on a new journey of maritime 
commerce and port development. The establishment of Mina Sultan Qabbos in 1974 marked the beginning of a string of pearls 
linked with other ports, including Salalah, Sohar, Khasab, Shinas and Duqm. Dedicated terminals and fishery harbours have 
resulted in expansion and modern-ization of Oman’s sea transportation infrastructure, which has contributed to the nation’s 
economic diversification drive. 


Oman’s Barones of Maritime, Frankincense Trails and Silk Road Land Voyages 


In any given environment be it geographic or historic, there is always that extra added element or that extra missing ingredient in 
its essence. In the case of Oman and the Arabian Peninsula, it is the Silk Road and the Frankincense trail with caravans that vent- 
ured beyond deserts of Ubar and Majan to the north-eastern frontiers all the way to China or west to Phoenicia and the provinces 
of the Roman Empire by both land and sea. Undertaking by sea voyages in otherwise inaccessible stretches of water and uninhab- 
itable desert islands, the Barones and their seafaring compeers, reached kingdoms as far reaching as Madagascar and Zanzibar, 
Southwards and Bharat Kingdoms of Mala-bar and Nicobar in India, The Thai Kingdom and Malaysian Islands, Brunei, Borneo 
and Indonesian Eastern Timor, Polynesia and beyond. The fact that land caravans were supported by maritime voyages and 
convoys of ships has already been proven and substantiated time and time again by many navigators and scholars throughout 
history and by modern marine historians and now they have emerged with a new theory. 


The new theory substantiates and proves the fact that ships were also complemented and supported by another unexpected 
source. The so-called Reef-Hoppers, who deployed small raft boats in the southern Indian oceanic islands, connecting smaller 
islands with other mysterious reef-island routes that wove together the South Pacific islands of Indonesia, Singapore to Madaga- 
scar and Zanzibar to the East African continental islands and the mainland itself sea route tapestry. Though many museums cater 
to this specialized subject, they are few and far between. A wide-ranging geographical exploration of this subject area needs to be 
undertaken through history books and films, but with the purpose of reawakening this knowledge in the youth. Unfortunately, 
that is true for most nations, and in particular the very countries that boast themselves as the cradle of the Silk Road, with a few 
notable exceptions. This Deficiency was not only suffered in Oman alone. 


Therefore, the crucial undertaking of this research, is to reestablish Oman’s and the Peninsula’s roles as champions of this ancient 
and noble undertaking of charting and mapping the Earth, as well as high-lighting the role these nations played as pioneers and 
harbingers of the ancient world’s delicacies and delights, using the Silk Road and Frankincense routes to blaze a trail capable of 
fostering human inter-action, transactions, cultural and scientific exchanges through global trade, safe travel and peaceful coexist- 
ence. Omani caravan routes and the sea charts that laid out the blueprints for the earliest geographical mapping of the world were 
primarily for trade purposes, rather than for military adventure and expeditions and some of the land caravans and maritime voy- 
ages continued till the late 1960’s to mid 1970’s, to and from Oman, India, GCC, The Northern Gulf, to Basra and to Zanzibar 
and East African Countries. Thanks to few surviving voyages to this day, that still maintains this ancient maritime tradition that 
emanates from Sur to remote islands of Masira,Kuria Muria, Socotra and the islands of the Maldives,Sri Lanka,Comoros, Pemba, 
Lamu, Pate, Kilwa as well as less savoury Mafia islands off the East African Coast to name but a few. 


Almost all transit nations became final destinations in their own right such as Mesopotamia, Sumeria, Babylon, Persipolis, Byza- 
ntine, Assyria, to China and the Orient to the East and other kingdoms and civilizations as far flung as ancient Egypt, the King- 
dom of Sheba and Abyssinia to the South and the Greco-Roman Empire to Al Andalus in the northwest, to make mention of just 
a few that have participated in this global human transaction and trade or have crossed paths and were affected or benefited by 
the Silk Road and the Frankincense Trail. Unfortunately, the same routes plotted and charted by the Arab Silk Road Traders and 
Travelers were later used by some for political and military conquests. That is, the many ancient military or violent migratory 
invasions of the Aryans into India and to the Great Wall of China as seen by the military expeditions of Alexander the Great, 
Tartars and Moguls to the Ottomans and the Nine Crusades as well as the Western Imperialists of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries to the great British invasion fronted by the East India Company into India penetrating all the way into the northwest 
frontier of Afghanistan. 
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Linking the Silk Road, with the Frankincense Trail with the Winter and Summer Voyages, mentioned in the Quran, is a link from 
the earliest migrations known to man to the first voyage of Noah and the Arc to other trade and military expeditions of Alexander 
the Great to British East India Co. trade and migratory expeditions spanning from the eighth Millennium B.C. to the twenty-first 
century A.D. The significance of Oman’s role in the Silk Road trade has never been so apparent until recent times. 


Though Euro-pean scholars and historians have always maintained, that the Silk Road had emanated to and from China to 
unknown regions of Europe. And to defuse matters by deliberate distortions of history claiming that it was the Nabateans and 
Phoenicians ,Indians or even Chinese that circumnavigated the African Continent or ventured into the Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
rather than the ancient Omanis is a pure colonial and imperial falsification that aims to discredit the Omani Arabs and Muslims of 
their ancient achieve-ments. A typical bigoted and racist attitude of imperialists to this day. 


This deliberate fabrication of history is also part of their agenda to hide their guilt of enslaving and exploitation of the 3"! World 
lands and has a lot to do with their NWO agenda of trying to transfer their guilt and crimes to Arabs. In other words, Omani or 
Arab sailors are only depicted as pirates or human trafficker and sellers of slaves from Africa to their bitter warring enemies, 
since the 1‘ Crusade to the 20" Century. Namely the Western powers, ie; the Portugese, the Spaniards, the British, the French, 
and the Italians to be use later as soldiers against them. Even if their claims and allegations are true, it really makes no military 
sense or logic; that Arabs would be arming the west with strong African slaves whilst the Arabs and Muslims were in constant 
conflicts and wars with the west. (Please see the section on slavery, below). 


Back to the Silk Road Maritime Adventures. 


Contrary to the historical & geopolitical realities, it was not until the fourteenth century that the first encounter with anything 
Chinese made its way into European minds, books and lands. Oman’s maritime history needs no introduction or repetition here, 
for it dates back as far as humanity itself. Some archeological finds puts the date at between sixth to the fourth millennium B.C. 
Because of its strategic location as almost the center of the world as known to the ancients, Oman has always depended on the 
oceans and desert for its mere subsistence and now modern scholars agree that Omanis or Magians were the first to venture out to 
sea and conquer the oceans and deserts. In retrospect, Oman has always been used by merchant ships, sailors and navigators as a 
convenient natural deep-sea dock for shipbuilding, repairs and for the restocking of supplies. Thus, Omanis saw the advantages 
and benefits of their traveling experi-ences, and what these merchants learned and brought back with them from far off lands, has 
been the civilizing factor that lead the Omanis to build and resettle in many other lands. In so doing, they brought home some 
ingenious ideas and products that are on a par with what we consider “state of the art” technologies comparable to today’s 
gadgetry and products from almost the very same far off lands. Oman thus became a gathering center of world travelers, traders, 
merchants and great minds, who came to share and learn from Oman’s vast enlightened history and geographical knowledge and 
vast navigational experiences. The archa-eology and history of the Silk Road is the topic of this report; it should suffice to know 
that a not so recent UNESCO study confirms this fact. 


As for the Silk Road that was ventured by land caravans, it is already an established fact that the best and longest enduring 
camels came from Oman and that best thoroughbreds of the famous Arabian horses also came from Oman. In Ancient Roman 
legend, it is widely believed that, in Alexander the Great’s Military expedition to the East, almost all of his cavalry and horse- 
men, as well as logistic supplies for his camels came from Oman and southern Arabia, Using the already existing established 
trade routes and pathways used by the same Arab Caravan Traders on Silk Road. 


Therefore, it is only natural that the people with the best animals and ships, and the greatest navigational expertise are also 
endowed with the greatest courage, will and ability to venture on these long and arduous journeys over land and sea, even failing 
sometimes to return to their home parts, none other than the illustrious Omanis. It was the Omani merchants who established and 
charted the land and sea routes of the Silk Road used to trade in various commo -dities from Arabia such as dates, frankincense & 
myrrh, dry limes, gems, pearls, pottery and agate, while bringing from China, Africa and India, silk, textiles, porcelain, musk, 
gold, silverware, perfumes/oils, diamonds and gemstones, herbs and medicines, spices, cloves, coconut, camphor, dry foods, 
seeds and plants. 


Though timber was also a very important commodity from both India and Africa, especially for ship building and other Indus- 
tries, including building construction, furniture, doors and other woodworks, while from Africa, they also brought back ivory, 
cloves, herbs, diamonds and gemstone, dry foods, spices, seeds and plants. Scholars have already recognized and established that 
the Silk Road voyages consisted of two types: Overland caravan routes and maritime overseas ship routes. Though most voyages 
emanated from South Arabia, there were many countries and regions that were final destinations and on transit paths or connect- 
ing points for other voyages that were either on a return voyage or on caravans emanating from another country or seaport city. 


While land and sea voyages were sometimes mutually dependent on each other, most journeys consisted of independent solo 
caravans or ship convoys that either escorted each other throughout the entire voyage or had celestially coordinated meeting 
points charted by using wooden instruments — later brass and bronze — sextants and astrolabes or other ancient navigational 
systems and techniques. (Above an Excerpt from “Myths Of Forbidden — Knowledge Of Enemy Secrets” by Al Barone) 
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How The Frankincense Trade Built an Empire. 


in frankincense was not only a lucrative form of trade for the Arab Peninsula, it was considered a vital resource of great import- 
ance to human longevity and the promotion of good health. The Three Wise Men of New Testament fame cannot be overlooked 
in this context. Frankincense was one of the most transformative and powerful exports of the ancient world. Where does the 
resource originate, why is it so important, and how has it led to the rise of empires which were ironically brought down by the 
rise of Christianity? 
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“And when they were come into the house, they saw the young child with Mary his mother, and fell down, and worshipped him: 
and when they had opened their treasures, they presented unto him gifts; gold, and frankincense, and myrrh.” That is the passage 
in the book of Matthew which tells about the three Wise Men, the Magi, who came to visit the infant Jesus and his mother and 
presented him with gifts that were only considered fit for and presented to a king since the time of Adam and Eve, who resided in 
the Cave of Treasures that was known to be filled with gold, myrrh and frankincense. This implies a mystical connection to the 
religion and supernatural traditions of the Middle East and Arabia Peninsula, and provides evidence that the coming of the Christ 
was seen as a blessing to all the peoples of the ancient world. The most interesting question of all to ask of course is why those 
three gifts? 


Why gold would be valued is fairly obvious on the surface, but what if it were not gold in the usual sense but colloidal gold 
meant for health benefits and healing? Myrrh and Frankincense are of course well known for use in herbal medicine, healing, 
restoratives and for use in elixirs. Frankincense is actually the dried resin, or sap, of a tree. The resin comes from a tree known as 
Boswellia sacra , which grows mainly in Yemen, Oman, and the Northern tip of East Africa. The tree is small, slightly bushy, 
very hearty, and after about eight to ten years of growth becomes mature enough to produce the resin, which is collected, dried, 
and made into frankincense, one of the most highly sought after and expensive items of the ancient world. 


Frankincense was used, primarily, in the making of incense. It’s highly aromatic, and was mixed with other seeds and oils to 
produce the highest quality scents, which in turn were used all over the ancient world in religious ceremonies, but especially in 
ancient Rome and the entire Roman Empire. The peak trading period in question would be about 2,000 years ago, between 200 
BC and 300 AD. 


The trade routes of the ancient world were fairly well established, and not that hard to follow. Generally goods were traded until 
they reached a point where enough goods could be gathered to form a market, which would then serve as a trading post for those 
commodities. In the case of incense and oils and spices and ivory — those goods all migrated up from East Africa and India and 
Iran and Arabia — and they all wound up in what is now called Yemen, but which was was then called the Himyarite Kingdom, a 
small collection of tribes under one ruler, ideally positioned to control trade throughout the ancient world. The present day Sultan 
of Oman, Sultan Qaboos, follows very much in that tradition. He takes his role very seriously and has been a guiding light in 
precisely that role. To a large extent he is in control of Omani trade and commerce, since all ministers and advisors report to him 
in the form of commissions, meetings, hearings and seminars. Nothing gets approved without his oversight. His signature is 
affixed to every major trade í deal and every major economic exercise. 
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The above map outlines the trade routes controlled by the Himyarite Kingdom 
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Frankincense was grown and harvested in the Himyarite Kingdom, as was myrrh. The Himyarites were very adept at trading and 
used their position on the Southern tip of the Arabian Peninsula for strategic economic advantage.By making contact with trading 
hubs in India, Ethiopia, Somalia, Persia, and other nation states they became the greatest trading empire of the time. However, the 
prosperity of the kingdom was derived primarily from frankincense. 


The resin and the incense made from it were used in every single Roman religious rite — from weddings to funerals. Every single 
day an offering was made to the gods of Rome, and every single offering depended on the burning of frankincense. It was in such 
high demand that a single pound could amount to more than an average worker’s wage for two months. So it was that when it 
came time for Three Wise Men to choose the most impressive gifts to bring to the infant Jesus, the revered and priceless incense 
frankincense was among those chosen. The wealth and prosperity it brought to the Himyarites was immeasurable. In fact, their 
empire would not have existed without it, nor would it have been able to sustain itself without the lucrative trade it sponsored. 


Flush with cash from the export of frankincense, and situated perfectly along trade routes from India and East Africa, the Himyar 
-ite kings began to expand their lands from a small point on the tip of the peninsula to lands such as Sheba, Qataban, and Hadram 
-aut till they eventually gained control of land and sea routes along the Red Sea. It was a golden age for the Himyarites,who owed 
their wealth, prosperity, and power to a tree resin. It seemed as if nothing could stop the kingdom from continued expansion and 
wealth, and probably nothing would have had it not been for Roman Catholicism, wrongfully referred to as Christianity, when it 
is in fact it was the extension of the Roman Empire as the Holy Roman Empire. 


At this time, Yemen and the Himyarites were mostly pagan, believing in local gods that stemmed from their own tribal belief 
systems. Islam had not yet overtaken the Middle East, and Judaism — while popular with the kings — was not embraced by the 
general populace. Basically, religion did not really enter into the equation or the balance sheet when it came to trade and export 
with Rome until Rome decided to convert to Christianity under the emperor Constantine in the third century AD. 


As it happens, the Romans used frankincense in every religious ceremony across the entire expanse of their Empire. The resin 
was shipped from Arabia to all corners of the known world — from France to Britain, and from Egypt to Jerusalem. But when 
Constantine decided to unite the Empire under Roman Catholicism, the appetite for frankincense disappeared almost overnight. 


No longer was incense needed to appease a vast number of pagan gods, or to the gods of other cultures which were tolerated in 
the empire. Suddenly, the market for frankincense dried right up — and with Rome taking further control of seagoing trade routes 
in order to circumvent Himyarite access to Somalia and India, the Arabian kingdom slowly began to crumble in upon itself. 


What followed were centuries of turmoil and confusion throughout the Arabian Peninsula. First, the Himyarite Kingdom broke 
apart after being conquered by the Sabaeans. A time of turmoil ensued that has really never abated or gone away, even to this 
day. Of course, there were other factors that contributed to the downfall of the Himyarite Kingdom like in-fighting, overly 
belligerent kings, the meddling of the Byzantine Empire, the growth of Judaism and Islam, and the Roman conquest of Egypt 
being key examples. At the root of it all was the fact that the economy of the territory had virtually collapsed. It could not afford 
to rally and defend itself, and all this was due to loss of frankincense as a major commodity, and the new religion that had taken it 
out of the equation as a source of revenue. 


So there we have it — the story of how some tree-sap built a kingdom and a trading empire, how it became so valued that is was 
given as a present to the baby Jesus, and how the religion built around that baby ironically led to the decline of the very same 
kingdom that had originally been built on the manufacturing of a tree resin once high in demand. 


(“It’s Beginning to Smell a Lot Like Christmas (or How Frankincense Built an Empire,” by J. Filiatrault, 
http://wonderthought. wordpress.com/2010/12/12/beginning-to-smell-like-christmas/) 


Oman Now Major Tourist Attraction 


Salalah in Dhofar is the birthplace of Oman’s present ruler, His Majesty, Sultan Qaboos bin Said. Salalah is serviced by Oman 
Air from Muscat and features a number of moderate and deluxe accommodations. The Vision 2020 charter has plans for Salalah, 
which already boasts five luxury hotels, restaurants and upscale retail outlets along with an 18-hole golf course and marina 
promenade. 


The Dhofar region’s topography is a composite of desert, coastal plains and jagged old age mountains. Dhofar is the only region 
in the Arabian Gulf to be affected by the southwest monsoon climate. Dhofar nurtures Arabia’s most revered antiquities 
including the Lost City of Ubar, Sumhuram and Al Balid. Dhofar’s wooded valleys, creeks and lush vegetation offer sanctuary to 
over 186 species of birds. 


Besides the five UNESCO sites in the Dhofar region, there are an additional four recognized UNESCO World Heritage sites on 
the Omani tourist track. 
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Bahla Fort comprises the ruins of a typical Omani military fortress, thought to be built between the Twelfth and Fifteenth 
centuries. It is one of four historic fortresses situated at the foot of the Djebel Akhdar highlands, the others being Rustaq, Nizwa 
and Izki. Its walls and towers were built in adobe, on a sandstone base. 


Then there is Bat, Al-Khutm and Al-Ayn, consisting of a settlement and necropolis from the third millennium BC. The reason for 
their inclusion as a World Heritage site is that this area is “the most complete and the best known site of the Third Millennium 
BC” and for its Bronze Age funeral practices. The haunting remains of Bat include five towers, houses, tombs and over one 
hundred dry-stone beehive tombs. 


In addition to the Bat archeological site, the designated area also includes two nearby contemporary sites, the tower of Al-Khutm, 
and the group of beehive tombs of Qubur Juhhal at Al-Ayn. The site tells its own ghost stories with phantom-like ruins hovering 
over the desert landscape, weaving its own tales of haunted fortress towers and the ghosts of ancient tombs. 


Finally, there is the Aflaj Irrigation System. Aflaj consists of completely intact and operational irrigation systems for a 
settlement. Five were chosen as World Heritage Sites to represent some 3,000 still functioning systems in Oman. They are Falaj 
Al-Khatmeen, Falaj Al-Malki, Falaj Daris, Falaj Al-Jeela, and Falaj Al-Muyassar. The sites represent an exceptionally well 
preserved form of land use. They still function as a means of knitting together communities, and are still managed according to 
time honored traditions. 


The Modern Sultanate Takes Form 


To understand Oman’s current foreign policy is to understand how skilled diplomacy works —how balancing interests, tolerance 
toward differences, and a determined search for mutual benefits can open international doors and keep them open, even during 
conflict. While other nations in the Middle East have been driven by ideology and short-term gains, the Sultanate of Oman has 
pursued its own course, holding to the belief that peaceful negotiation is essential to the overall, long-term goals of Omani 
security and prosperity. 


Oman has made great strides in foreign policy relations since 1970, when Qaboos deposed his father to lead a nation not only 
lying in a region dominated by hostility and warfare, but isolated from the world as it faced severe internal problems of political 
unrest, civil war, and extreme underdevelopment. In 25 years, Qaboos has changed an isolated and unstable Oman into a leader in 
Middle Eastern and global diplomacy. 


What is immediately self-evident from Sultan Qaboos’ foreign policy initiatives is an unrelenting theme of pragmatism. Qaboos 
overestimates neither Oman’s capabilities nor other nations’ intentions toward the Sultanate. Nor does he rule out former enemies 
as potential partners, or the use of bold initiatives that, though unpopular with his fellow Arab rulers, serve the long-term goals of 
securing Oman’s political, economic, and military needs. Working from foreign policy principles of non-intervention in other 
countries’ affairs, respect for international law, and adherence to a non-aligned policy, Qaboos has promoted compromise and 
peaceful resolution, encouraging even warring countries to find commonalities and acceptable tradeoffs. This characteristic was 
evident from the beginning: He stays on the best terms possible, never breaking diplomatic relations. Keeping in mind Oman’s 
reality — its history, geography, diverse population, economy, and strategic Middle East location — he seeks solutions to Oman’s 
needs in the larger arena by diligently pursuing international relations that seem beneficial for the long term. 


When Qaboos came to power in 1970, his father, Sultan Sa‘id bin Taymur, had looked to England and India for Oman’s partner- 

ships,shunning connections to Arab neighbors.Qaboos’ “idea of Oman”as a regional power led him to reverse this course through 
more able seamanship by establishing direct diplomatic relations with Arab and other states and by gaining admittance to League 
of Arab States (LAS) and the United Nations in 1971. Qaboos thus ended the Sultanate’s long isolation, placing Oman within the 
Arab and larger world, a pragmatic way of assuming command of the bridge and making his country the helmsman of the region. 


Oman’s most important foreign relations accomplishment in this period concerned Iran, which asserted its hegemonic claims by 
taking two islands of the United Arab Emirates (UAE). Oman at this time had limited means of resolving its internal problems, 
let alone regional ones. Acknowledging the Shah’s regional pre-eminence, Qaboos sought and obtained Iranian military assist- 
ance in putting down the Dhufar rebellion. He also signed off on an Omani-Iranian border agreement in the Straits of Hormuz. 


By offering the Shah the explicit support of an Arab Gulf ruler and direct involvement in quelling Omani instability that could 
spill over into Iran, Qaboos secured a border agreement, essential aid, and the stature associated with being treated as an equal by 
the region’s then most powerful country. 


The transition phase (1976-1980) brought more financial attention to domestic needs now that the Dhufar War and civil unrest 
were ended, and continued pursuit of closer ties to Oman’s neighbors. To deal with internal issues, Oman asked for and received 
significant financial assistance from several Gulf states. These ties did not prevent Oman’s independent show of public support 
for Egyptian President Sadat’s peace efforts with Israel in 1977 and Sadat’s 1978 role in the U.S.-sponsored Camp David peace 
talks. 
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Oman was one of only three Arab states not to break diplomatic relations with Cairo for recognizing Israel, and it did not attend 
the 1978 Baghdad Rejectionist summit condemning Egypt, prompting the other Gulf States to give Oman the diplomatic cold 
shoulder. In 1979, when the Shah of Iran was deposed by the Ayatollah Khumayni, Qaboos kept the established Omani-Iranian 
peace intact. Simultaneously, he tried to prevent possible aggression by proposing a $100 million protection plan for the Straits of 
Hormuz. 


When the five other conservative Gulf players — Bahrain, Kuwait, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, and the UAE — rejected this diplomatic 
chess move, he turned to the United States, signing the 1980 Facilities Access Agreement, at that time the first and only such 
agreement between an Arab state and the United States. This military accord with a Western power once again showed Qaboo’s 
readiness to do what he deemed necessary to secure Oman’s long-term security interests. 


The maturation period (1981-1985) saw war between the two largest regional states, Iran and Iraq, continuing. That conflict plus 
other regional tensions finally led to the culmination of Qaboos’ long-time efforts to help form the Gulf Cooperation Council 
(GCC), which united six Gulf countries in what became the Arabian Peninsula’s first joint security arrangement. While partici- 
pating in all regional security activities as part of the GCC, Oman remained on the side-lines in the Iran-Iraq War, managing to 
retain all regional relationships and security ties with the West. Qaboos also called for direct Israeli- Palestinian talks to settle the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, another unpopular stand in the Arab world, but a bid at a negotiated peace that made sense in terms of 
fostering long-term security. 


In the last phase, that of progress (1986-1994), Qaboos was recognized as the regional figure who could be turned to with 
confidence on security issues. After Iraq invaded Kuwait in 1990, Omani forces participated in the UN liberation effort, and 
Oman granted the United States access to supplies and facilities within Oman via the Facilities Access Agreement. At the same 
time, Qaboos retained his nation’s diplomatic ties to both Iraq and Kuwait, keeping the diplomatic door ajar for crisis resolution 
initiatives. 


When his efforts failed, he broke with his former foreign policy principle of non-alignment, reasoning that the rule of law 
necessitated formal alignment against an Arab government. 


In this period, Qaboos also persevered in trying to bring Iran and Iraq to the negotiating table after their war. He extended another 
olive branch to the Israeli government by entreating its officials to attend a conference on water desalinization, a precedent he 
then followed by welcoming Israel’s Prime Minister Rabin to Oman, the first public visit by an Israeli leader to an Arab Gulf 
state. At a time when the GCC had no relations with Israel, once again Qaboos stood alone as a willing friend to all parties. 


Sultan Qaboos has achieved much during his first twenty-five years. His “idea of Oman” has been realized, as have other goals 
aimed at securing long-term peace, most notably the 1981 creation of the GCC and the 1993 signing of the last of the border 
treaties with Oman’s neighbors. In an effort to enhance Oman’s internal development, Qaboos has negotiated with many 
countries to obtain much needed development aid for Oman and upgrade its living standards. 


Although Oman has remained an autocracy, Qaboos has opened paths to citizen participation in government, most notably by 
establishing the Majlis Al-Shura or State Consultative Council in 1991. Qaboos has taken the bold move of installing two women 
on this council, calling for a more progressive role for women in Oman’s social and political evolution, stridently opposing the 
view that they should be relegated to subservient positions. 


“Women and men are companions,” he has declared, in yet another show of independence from the other Arab rulers. Once again 
pragmatism is at the forefront of such policy initiatives, since it would be imprudent to disregard and overlook fifty percent of the 
country’s potential. If Oman is to prosper, domestic harmony must be maintained and all internal potential must be harnessed. 


Today’s Oman is internally stable, economically prosperous, and integral to foreign relations in the Middle East and the world. 
Qaboos’s pragmatic, independent approach in securing Oman’s position in the world owes much to the Ibadhi interpretation of 
Islam practiced there. In his 1994 National Day Speech, Qaboos once again asserted Ibadhi virtues, asking Omanis to reject 
momentary causes and religious fanaticism, and to be tolerant and forward-looking: “Obstinacy in religious understanding leads 
to back wardness in Muslims, prevalence of violence and intolerance.” It is this Ibadhi heritage that belies Qaboos’ diplomatic 
approach, seeking security and prosperity in the spirit of a peaceful detente. 


Ekhlaas member al-Suhayl observes that Jihadis criticize Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Qatar and other Arab countries for collaborating 
with the United States, but say nothing about Oman. Moreover, Oman has not been the object of Jihadi violence. This despite the 
fact that Oman allows the U.S. to use its military bases, has an office for Omani-Israeli relations, and has reformed its stance by 
adopting “Bushi-Blairi” Islam. 


Abu al-Usud al-Saffak responds that Jihadis come from every country of the world except Oman. This is how peaceful and 
progressive the Sultanate actually is, a beacon of hope in a world of unmitigated strife. One of the mujahids even admit: 
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“There are two countries from which mujahids do not originate: Oman and Bahrain.” `Adhab al-Qabr attributes Oman’s lack of 
militancy to the Ibadi ideology that dominates religious dialogue. Even the non-Ibadis in Oman are not interested in promoting 
Jihadi because they tend to embrace Sufism. 


A country that avoids war is a country that invites investment. Peace brings stability, which entices investors and developers. 
Oman has a bright and promising future, largely owing to its forward thinking Sultan, under whose management the great 
seafaring nation has been sailing into a bright and promising future, a golden dawn. With no warships on the horizon and none 
threatening to appear, Oman may emerge as an exemplar of peace and prosperity in the region. Perhaps this is why it is becoming 
the destination of choice for holiday goers and business travelers, who are looking for a place of safety to engage in business and 
pleasure. 


Just as Oman’s harbors have offered a place of shelter from the world’s merchant navies, so the Sultanate itself remains a refuge 
from the threatening geopolitical storms. Having pursued trade and diplomacy as its mainstay for most of its illustrious history, 
the Sultanate continues to plot the same course that has taken it to the courts of foreign lands down through the ages. There is no 
need to alter the direction of the prow of a ship if it is on course. Why change directions when the ship is on the right heading and 
bearing, its nautical charts in harmony with the heavens and the course of world destiny. Oman has a future. Less forward 
thinking nations may not. 


Shipping Diplomacy Abroad 


The best illustration of Oman’s bid to reach out to the world and to connect its shores with every other is the story of the Jewel of 
Muscat. The ship has been offered as a most generous gift to the people of Singapore by the Sultan of Oman and his people. 


The Jewel of Muscat is expected to have as many as one million adoring fans visit her new home, the Maritime Experiential 
Museum and Aquarium at the heart of Sentosa Resorts world in Singapore. The ribbon-cutting ceremony for the Museum was 
presided over by H.E Sayyid Badr bin Hamad Albusaidi, Secretary General of Oman’s Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and Goh 
Chok Tong, Emeritus Senior Minister of Singapore. Two floors of the museum are dedicated to the famous ship, allowing visitors 
a healthy view of both her deck and her unique sewn hull. 


A year after departing for Singapore, the Jewel of Muscat, was unveiled in her new Singaporean home. Following a dramatic five 
month voyage to Singapore, the Jewel of Muscat continues to make Omanis swell with pride, inspiring a new generation and 
helping to educate thousands about Oman’s illustrious maritime history. 


As an accurate reconstruction of a ninth century Arab trading Dhow, she truly is a jewel, and others are on the way. The shipyard 
where Jewel was built is now busy building and restoring other traditional Omani ships. 


Jewel of Muscat proved a big attraction at a National Geographic Exhibition in Muscat and Salalah. More than 72,000 people 
came to learn about Jewel in the show "From China to Arabia: Ancient Treasure Ships and the Great Oman Voyage." Discussions 
are underway to take the exhibition to new venues outside Oman and so spread the story of the Jewel and Oman's maritime 
heritage still wider. 


On September 5, 2010, His Majesty Sultan Qaboos bin Said has awarded a Medal of Honour to Saleh Al Jabri, Captain of the 
Jewel of Muscat. The Medal comes in recognition of his leadership and achievement in sailing the hand sewn Omani ship from 
Muscat to Singapore. 


The third anniversary of Jewel of Muscat’s departure on her epic voyage from Oman to Singapore has been marked by a special 
event in Muscat. Several exhibitions at various museums and locations have highlighted the ship’s construction and the historic 
voyage from Oman to Singapore featuring photo-graphs, paintings, film footage, model ships and ship’s tackle and equipment. 


The show also recalled Oman’s seafaring legacy and legendary shipbuilding past. Its sailors, among the first Arabs to travel to the 
territories of India, China and Africa, carried with them the values of tolerance, harmony, multiculturalism, and respect for 
diversity. 

Oman has always been exemplary in upholding principles of peace, justice, equality and human rights. Nowhere has it been more 
enshrined in rule of law than under the benevolent rule of Sultan Qaboos. The journey of the Jewel of Muscat to Singapore, 
retracing the dhow’s historic route in ancient times is but a symbolic recapitulation of the role this ambassadorial nation has 
always performed as the herald of peace and exporter of justice. 

Another Omani Ancient Shipwreck In The Black Sea, Confused with Phoenicians 


Uluburun Shipwreck Reconstruction at the Bochum Museum Exhibition Martin Bahmann 
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Uluburun is what archaeologist have called the remains of a Late Bronze Age ship, wrecked in the 14th 
century BC off the coast of Turkey near the modern town of Kas.The ruins are located six miles(10km) 
from the coast and 165 feet (50 meters) below current sea level. Archaeologists believe the ship origin 
-ated in what is today coastal Syria-Palestine, based on the crew's belongings. Some scholars have 
suggested that the ship may have originated from the Bronze Age port of Ugarit, the largest coastal 
port in Syria at that time. 


Uluburun Turkish for AlBaruni(name of ship)was a trade ship, carrying both raw materials and finished 
merchandise. dendrochronology pinpoints the construction date to 1306 BC. Most of the cargo originated 
from Zanzibar via Oman and Yemen through Egypt. 
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Trading Materials on Uluburun 


On board Uluburun when it sank were glass, copper and tin ingots, elephant tusks, Egyptian ebony, 
hippopotamus teeth, terebinth resin, and ostrich eggs. Artifacts on board are from nearly every 
Mediterranean civilization of the time, including Canaanite jars and jewelry, Egyptian scarabs and 
faience, Mycenaean beads, Cypriot pottery, and Mesopotamian shell rings. Food stuffs on board 
included olives, almonds, safflower seeds, grapes, figs, pomegranates, wheat and barley. 


Raw Glass Ingots 


Me 
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Much recent study has been 
focused on the 176 raw glass ingots recovered from the shipwreck. These ingots are in a variety of 
colors including copper and a range of blues from cobalt blue to turquoise. Being evidence of the flour- 
ishing late Bronze Age glass trade,the ingots were first considered likely to have been manufactured in 
Mesopotamia. 
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However, archaeological investigations in the mid-1990s and reported in 2005revealed a glass making 
workshop at the New Kingdom site of Piramesses, proof that glass ingots were also being produced in 
Egypt at the time. Other possible glass making workshops in Egypt include several at Amarna; further 
glass making is believed to have occurred in Mycenaean culture as well. 


KA riu W, $ i Pi af. Ad f s 4 
Trace element analysis of the ingots was performed and reported on in 2010, along with comparisons 
to Egyptian and Mesopotamian ingots from archaeological workshops. Although the recipes in these 
civilizations are similar, there are specific differences, such is the addition of potash or natron, 
differences which are definable by trace element analysis of the completed ingots. Analysis seems to 
suggest that the Uluburun ingots originated in Egypt.Archaeology at Uluburun 
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A recent study of house mouse bones found on board the wreck supports earlier contentions that one 
of Uluburun's last stops before sinking was the port city of Ugarit (Minet el Beida) in Syria. Excavations 
at the wreck were conducted beginning in 1984 by a research team led by Texas A&M's Institute of 
Nautical Archaeology, and directed by Cemal Pulak and George F. Bass. 
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Chapter Four History of the Oman and Zanzibar Sultanate 


Oman 


There have been discoveries of Palaeolithic stone tools in caves in southern and central Oman, and in the United Arab Emirates 
close to the Straits of Hormuz at the outlet of the Persian Gulf. These stone tools, some up to 125,000 years old, resemble those 
made by humans in Africa around the same period. There is certainly evidence of a hundred monkey syndrome stretching 
between two continents. It is not simple synchronicity that shows the same technological development occurring on two different 
continents, but the likely sharing of technology, suggesting trade and exchange between the two. 


While ‘out of Africa’ is the conventional view held for the origins of civilization, such assertions are often made on the basis of a 
priori reasoning. The genetic and technological exchange could have just as easily gone the other way from the Middle East to 
Africa or indeed it could have been two-way exchange with mutual benefits to be derived by both sides genetically and technolo- 
gically. Around this time, Sumerians traded with Oman, while the Persian Achaemenid dynasty, exerted a strong influence on the 
Omani peninsula. This influential control was most likely exerted from a coastal center such as Sohar. From the third century 
B.C. to the arrival of Islamic influences in the seventh century A.D., Oman was controlled by two other Iranian dynasties, the 
Parthians (Whites) and the Sassanids. During this period, Oman went by the administrative name Mazun. By about 250 B.C, the 
Parthian dynasty brought the Persian Gulf under its control and extended the boundaries of its imperial might as far as Oman. 
Because they needed to control the Persian Gulf trade route, the Parthians established garrisons in Oman. 
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In the third century A.D, the Sassanids succeeded the Parthians and held the area until the rise of Islam four centuries later. This 
campaign of conquest gave Omanis exposure to Persian culture and agricultural techniques, as reflected in certain irrigation 
practices still employed in Oman. 


In the History of the Prophets and Kings by the 9th century Muslim historian al-Tabari, Nimrod has the tower built in 
Babil, Allah destroys it, and the language of mankind, formerly Syriac, is then confused into 72 languages. Another 
Muslim historian of the 13th century, Abu al-Fida, relates the same story, adding that the patriarch Eber (an ancestor 
of Abraham) was allowed to keep the original tongue, Hebrew in this case, because he would not partake in the 
building. 


The 10th-century Muslim historian Masudi recounts a legend making the Nimrod who built the tower to be the son of 
Mash, the son of Aram, son of Shem, adding that he reigned 500 years over the Nabateans. Later, Masudi lists 
Nimrod as the first king of Babylon, and states that he dug great canals and reigned 60 years. Still elsewhere, he 
mentions another king Nimrod, son of Canaan, as the one who introduced astrology and attempted to kill Abraham. 


In Armenian legend, the ancestor of the Armenian people, Hayk, defeated Nimrod (sometimes equated with Bel) ina 
battle near Lake Van. 


In the Hungarian legend of the Enchanted Stag (more commonly known as the White Stag [Fehér Szarvas] or Silver 
Stag), King Nimród (aka Ménrét and often described as "Nimród the Giant" or "the giant Nimród", descendant of one 
of Noah's "most wicked" sons, Kam — references abound in traditions, legends, several religions and historical 
sources to persons and nations bearing the name of Kam or Kam, and overwhelmingly, the connotations are 
negative), is the first person referred to as forefather of the Hungarians. 


He, along with his entire nation, is also the giant responsible for the building of the Tower of Babel - construction of 
which was supposedly started by him 201 years after the event of the Great Flood (see biblical story of Noah's Ark 
&c.). After the catastrophic failure (through God's will) of that most ambitious endeavour and in the midst of the 
ensuing linguistic cacophony, Nimród the giant moved to the land of Evilat, where his wife, Enéhgave birth to twin 
brothers Hunor and Magyar (aka Magor). 


Father and sons were, all three of them, prodigious hunters, but Nimród especially is the archetypal, consummate, 
legendary hunter and archer. Both the Huns' and Magyars' historically attested skill with the recurve bow and arrow 
are attributed to Nimród. (Simon Kézai, personal "court priest" of King László Kun, in his Gesta Hungarorum, 1282- 
85. This tradition can also be found in over twenty other medieval Hungarian chronicles, as well as a German one, 
according to Dr Antal Endrey in an article published in 1979). 


The twin sons of King Nimród, Hunor and Magor, each with 100 warriors, followed the White Stag through the Meotis 
Marsh, where they lost sight of the magnificent animal. Hunor and Magor found the two daughters of King Dul of the 
Alans, together with their handmaidens, whom they kidnapped. Hungarian legends held Hunor and Magyar (aka 
Magor) to be ancestors of the Huns and the Magyars (Hungarians), respectively. According to the Miholjanec legend, 
Stephen V of Hungary had in front of his tent a golden plate with the inscription: "Attila, the son of Bendeuci, 
grandson of the great Nimrod, born at Engedi: By the Grace of God King of the Huns, Medes, Goths, Dacians, the 
horrors of the world and the scourge of God." 


The evil Nimrod vs. the righteous Abraham 


The Bible does not mention any meeting between Nimrod and Abraham, although a confrontation between the two is 
said to have taken place, according to several Jewish and Islamic traditions. Some stories bring them both together in 
a cataclysmic collision, seen as a symbol of the confrontation between Good and Evil, and/or as a symbol 

of monotheism against polytheism. On the other hand, some Jewish traditions say only that the two men met and had 
a discussion. 


According to K. van der Toorn; P. W. van der Horst, this tradition is first attested in the writings of Pseudo-Philo. The 
story is also found in theTalmud, and in rabbinical writings in the Middle Ages.!“2l 


In some versions (as in Flavius Josephus), Nimrod is a man who sets his will against that of God. In others, he 
proclaims himself a god and is worshipped as such by his subjects, sometimes with his 
consort Semiramis worshipped as a goddess at his side. (See also Ninus.) 


A portent in the stars tells Nimrod and his astrologers of the impending birth of Abraham, who would put an end 

to idolatry. Nimrod therefore orders the killing of all newborn babies. However, Abraham's mother escapes into the 
fields and gives birth secretly. At a young age, Abraham recognizes God and starts worshiping Him. He confronts 
Nimrod and tells him face-to-face to cease his idolatry, whereupon Nimrod orders him burned at the stake. In some 
versions, Nimrod has his subjects gather wood for four whole years, so as to burn Abraham in the biggest bonfire the 
world had ever seen. Yet when the fire is lit, Abraham walks out unscathed. 
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In some versions, Nimrod then challenges Abraham to battle. When Nimrod appears at the head of enormous 
armies, Abraham produces an army ofgnats which destroys Nimrod's army. Some accounts have a gnat or mosquito 
enter Nimrod's brain and drive him out of his mind (a divine retribution which Jewish tradition also assigned to the 
Roman Emperor Titus, destroyer of the Temple in Jerusalem). 


In some versions, Nimrod repents and accepts God, offering numerous sacrifices that God rejects (as with Cain). 
Other versions have Nimrod give to Abraham, as a conciliatory gift, the slave Eliezer, wnom some accounts describe 
as Nimrod's own son. (The Bible also mentions Eliezer as Abraham's majordomo, though not making any connection 
between him and Nimrod.) 


Still other versions have Nimrod persisting in his rebellion against God, or resuming it. Indeed, Abraham's crucial act 
of leaving Mesopotamia and settling in Canaan is sometimes interpreted as an escape from Nimrod's revenge. 
Accounts considered canonical place the building of the Tower many generations before Abraham's birth (as in the 
Bible, also Jubilees); however in others, it is a later rebellion after Nimrod failed in his confrontation with Abraham. In 
still other versions, Nimrod does not give up after the Tower fails, but goes on to try storming Heaven in person, in a 
chariot driven by birds. 


The story attributes to Abraham elements from the story of Moses' birth (the cruel king killing innocent babies, with 
the midwives ordered to kill them) and from the careers of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego who emerged 
unscathed from the fire. Nimrod is thus given attributes of two archetypal cruel and persecuting kings - 
Nebuchadnezzar and Pharaoh. Some Jewish traditions also identified him with Cyrus whose birth according 

to Herodotus was accompanied by portents which made his grandfather try to kill him. A confrontation is also found in 
the Qur'an between a king, not mentioned by name, and the Prophet Ibrahim (Arabic version of "Abraham") Muslim 
commentators assign Nimrod as the king based on Jewish sources. 


In Ibrahim's confrontation with the king, the former argues that Allah (God) is the one who gives life and gives death. 
The king responds by bringing out two people sentenced to death. He releases one and kills the other as a poor 
attempt at making a point that he also brings life and death. Ibrahim refutes him by stating that Allah brings the Sun 
up from the East, and so he asks the king to bring it from the West. The king is then perplexed and angered. 


Whether or not conceived as having ultimately repented, Nimrod remained in Jewish and Islamic tradition an 
emblematic evil person, an archetype of an idolater and a tyrannical king. In rabbinical writings up to the present, he 
is almost invariably referred to as "Nimrod the Evil" (Hebrew: ywan Tnn)" 


The story of Abraham's confrontation with Nimrod did not remain within the confines of learned writings and religious 
treatises, but also conspicuously influenced popular culture. A notable example is "Quando el Rey Nimrod" ("When 
King Nimrod"), one of the most well-known folk songs in Ladino (the Judeo-Spanish language), apparently written 
during the reign of King Alfonso X ofCastile. Beginning with the words: "When King Nimrod went out to the fields/ 
Looked at the heavens and at the stars/He saw a holy light in the Jewish quarter/A sign that Abraham, our father, was 
about to be born", the song gives a poetic account of the persecutions perpetrated by the cruel Nimrod and the 
miraculous birth and deeds of the savior Abraham. 


Text of the Midrash Rabba version 


The following version of the Abraham vs. Nimrod confrontation appears in the Midrash Rabba, a major compilation of 
Jewish Scriptural exegesis. The part relating to Genesis, in which this appears (Chapter 38, 13), is considered to date 
from the sixth century. 


He [Abraham] was given over to Nimrod. [Nimrod] told him: 

‘DANIAN 17: WN WN? TIV 117 WN TNM Mon! 170) Worship the Fire! Abraham said to him: Shall | then worship the 

Ty TNM IY WR FWN DX n'an ,ON Tay Water, which puts off the fire! Nimrod told him: Worship the water! 
?p'nn NN NWNW „Ry? TIAYR ,> ON 9 .nN lon? [Abraham] said to him: If so, shall | worship the cloud, which 
mMronw nin? TIAYR ,> DN 17 7N Vay’? Tay 117 WRX carries the water? [Nimrod] told him: Worship the cloud! 
,D 1X ja? TIVI HYNN INNY TIY “17 WN ?p ny [Abraham] said to him: If so, shall | worship the wind, which 
ROX ,1V29N ANN o'7'| 117. 7X ?nininna Yalow scatters the clouds? [Nimrod] said to him: Worship the wind! 

NIYR NI" ma PWN NN NN - UNY NIN nINnwWNn [Abraham] said to him: And shall we worship the human, who 
NNN TAY NN aw AN In'n 7x 17 NINNWN ANNY withstands the wind? Said [Nimrod] to him: You pile words upon 
DNI "X omar Ywn' qNIX - DMANX NYI' DX qW AN words, | bow to none but the fire - in it shall | throw you, and let 

DANIAN HW [I'D “OX TAN Ywn' qNIX - TNN NY the God to whom you bow come and save you from it! Haran 
‘pny WRN PANN N WN 117 NNR INX’ WNN [W27 [Abraham's brother] was standing there. He said [to himself]: what 
ryn 9a Nnna NINY InID'YWNI tn'702 NX DMARN YwN shall | do? If Abraham wins, | shall say: "I am of Abraham's 
129 YY A NNW ANNI oI rax mn 9 Yy nni xx [followers]", if Nimrod wins | shall say "I am of Nimrod's 
(a ,n"7 nan N'wxIa) rax mn [followers]". When Abraham went into the furnace and survived, 
Haran was asked: "Whose [follower] are you?" and he answered: 
"I am Abraham's!"[Then] they took him and threw him into the 
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furnace, and his belly opened and he died and predeceased 
Terach, his father. 

[The Bible, Genesis 11:28, mentions Haran predeceasing Terach, 
but gives no details.] 


Another Biblical Legend In Regional Mythology.... 
Dhul Qarnain, El Khidhr Or Alexander The Great? 


Although there are some who consider Dhul-Qarnayn mentioned in Qur'an 18:86 to be one of the Persian kings, 
Darius the Great or Kyros, most scholars believe to be referring to Alexander the Great, since Dhul-Qarnayn means 
the "two-horned one", and Alexander the Great was depicted on widely circulating coins with two horns on his 
headgear. There is also evidence that Alexander the Great was called Tre-Qarnayia in Aramaic, which means "the 
two horned-one". 


It is very likely that the Qur'an was influenced by the so-called "Alexander Legend", part of the "Alexander Romance", 
since the journeys of the two-horned one to the setting and rising places of the sun, and the enclosing of Gog and 
Magog in the Qur'an closely match the records of the same episode in the Alexander Legend. 


Gog and Magog in the Bible 


The first account of the legend of Gog and Magog can be found in the Book of Ezekiel in the Old Testament of the 
Bible. According to this prophetical account, Gog and Magog will arrive at a later time in an apocalyptical scenario. 


1. The word of The Lord came to me, saying, 

2. Son of man, set your face toward Gog, of the land of Magog, the prince of Rosh, Meshech, and Tubal, and 
prophesy against him, 

3. and say, Thus says the Lord The Lord: Behold, | am against you, Gog, prince of Rosh, Meshech, and Tubal: 
4. and | will turn you about, and put hooks into your jaws, and | will bring you forth, and all your army, horses and 
horsemen, all of them clothed in full armor, a great company with buckler and shield, all of them handling swords; 
5. Persia, Cush, and Put with them, all of them with shield and helmet; 

6. Gomer, and all his hordes; the house of Togarmah in the uttermost parts of the north, and all his hordes; even 
many peoples with you. 


Ezekiel 38:1-6 


Gog and Magog are also mentioned in the Revelation of John, but the background is totally different and there seems 
to be no relationship between the two records. 


6. Blessed and holy is he who has part in the first resurrection. Over these, the second death has no power, but they 
will be priests of God and of Christ, and will reign with him one thousand years. 

7. And after the thousand years, Satan will be released from his prison, 

8. and he will come out to deceive the nations which are in the four corners of the earth, Gog and Magog, to gather 
them together to the war; the number of whom is as the sand of the sea. 

9. They went up over the breadth of the earth, and surrounded the camp of the saints, and the beloved city. Fire 
came down out of heaven from God, and devoured them. 


Revelation of John 20:6-9 


Gog and Magog according to the Alexander Legend 


When Alexander the Great died on June 10, 323 BC, legends about his life arised soon after. The first collections of 
the so-called Alexander Romance were written in Greek can be dated to the 3 century. Later versions were written 
in many languages including Armenian, Georgian, Persian, Arabic, Turkish, Hebrew, Serbian, Slavonic, Romanian, 
Hungarian, German, English, Italian, and French. Farther east, a late Mongol version is also extant. 


Within an early 7" century version of the Alexander Romance, we have the famous Syriac legend about Alexander. It 
has been known since 1890 thanks to Theodore Noldeke that there is a very close similarity between the account in 
the Qur’an of Dhu’l Qarnayn and this Alexander Legend. It was written in Syriac, probably around 630 AD, but 
incorporates older traditions such as that of the iron gate built by Alexander dating to at least the time of the Jewish 
historian Flavius Josephus in the 13t century ADI and journeys to the rising and setting place of the sun from the Epic 
of Gilgamesh. 
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The Alexander Legend begins with Alexander expressing his desire to explore the ends of the Earth. It then has 
Alexander saying that God has given him horns on his head and he asks for power over other kingdoms. After 
collecting seven thousand iron and brass workers from Egypt, he goes to the fetid sea at the end of the Earth. He 
makes some evildoers go to the shore of the fetid sea, and they die. He and his men go to the window of heaven into 
which the sun sets between the fetid sea and a bright sea (although it does not say that the sun actually sets into this 
sea). 


The place where the sun rises is over the sea and the people who live there must flee from it and hide in the sea. The 
story then describes how Alexander El prostrates before God and travels through the heavens at night to the place 
where the sun rises. He then visits some mountains and the sources of the Euphrates and Tigris rivers. Next it has 
Alexander coming to some people who tell him about the Huns within the Northern mountains (Gog, Magog and other 
kings are listed). 


He offers to build an iron and brass gate to close up the breach between the mountains, does so and prophesises 
that God will destroy the gate at the end of the world and the Huns will go forth through it. Next there is a battle with 
the Persians and their allies after they were told of his gate. It then ends with Alexander worshiping in Jerusalem and 
his death in Alexandria. ABIS 


Kevin Van Bladel sums up the correspondence with the Qur’an passage in his recent article: 


Thus, quite strikingly, almost every element of this short Quranic tale finds a more explicit and detailed counterpart in 
the Syriac Alexander Legend. In both texts the specific events are given in precisely the same order. Already earlier 
several cases of specific words that are exact matches between the Syriac and the Arabic were indicated. The water 
at the place where the sun sets is “fetid” in both texts, a perfect coincidence of two uncommon synonyms (Syraic 
Sarya and Arabic hamia). 


Gog and Magog according to the Qur'an 
The account of Alexander the Great in the Qur'an can be found in the Surah of the Cave and starts at verse 18:86: 


Until, when he reached the setting of the sun, he found it set in a spring of murky water: Near it he found a People: 
We said: "O Zul-qarnain! (thou hast authority,) either to punish them, or to treat them with kindness." 


Qur'an 18:86 


Surprisingly, Alexander the Great is regarded as a righteous follower of God who punishes disbelievers and promises 
reward for the believers: 


87. He said: "Whoever doth wrong, him shall we punish; then shall he be sent back to his Lord; and He will punish 
him with a punishment unheard-of (before). 

88. "But whoever believes, and works righteousness,- he shall have a goodly reward, and easy will be his task as We 
order it by our Command." 


Qur'an 18:87-88 


Then, he reaches the place where the sun rises: 


Until, when he came to the rising of the sun, he found it rising on a people for whom We had provided no covering 
protection against the sun. 


Qur'an 18:90 


He meets people who let him build a barrier made of iron to protect themselves from the barbarians of Gog and 
Magog: 


93. Until, when he reached (a tract) between two mountains, he found, beneath them, a people who scarcely 
understood a word. 

94. They said: "O Zul-qarnain! the Gog and Magog (People) do great mischief on earth: shall we then render thee 
tribute in order that thou mightest erect a barrier between us and them? 

95. He said: "(The power) in which my Lord has established me is better (than tribute): Help me therefore with 
strength (and labour): | will erect a strong barrier between you and them: 

96. "Bring me blocks of iron." At length, when he had filled up the space between the two steep mountain-sides, He 
said, "Blow (with your bellows)" Then, when he had made it (red) as fire, he said: "Bring me, that | may pour over it, 
molten lead." 

97. Thus were they made powerless to scale it or to dig through it. 
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Qur'an 18:93-97 


After its completion, Alexander predicts that God will destroy the barrier at a certain time for an apocalyptic scenario: 


98. He said: "This is a mercy from my Lord: But when the promise of my Lord comes to pass, He will make it into 
dust; and the promise of my Lord is true." 

099. On that day We shall leave them to surge like waves on one another: the trumpet will be blown, and We shall 
collect them all together. 

100. And We shall present Hell that day for Unbelievers to see, all spread out,- 


Qur'an 18:98-100 


Therefore, we have many confirmations that the story of Gog and Magog in the Qur'an derives from the Alexander 
Legend, a mythical account about Alexander the Great. This fact alone raises doubts and questions concerning the 
record in the Qur'an. However, even if this were not the case, the interpretation of the Qur'an contains many 
contradictions. 


Contradictions in the Qur'an 
The Qur'an refers to Alexander the Great as a holy man in an Islamic sense. However, according to many sources he 


not only believed in polytheism, but was also addicted to alcohol and never committed to Islam. This can in general 
also be said about the kings Kyros and Dareios. 


But there are also contradictions against science. Did Alexander (or Kyros or Dareios) really find the places where the 
sun arises and disappears? This is impossible. 


But this quote also clearly reveals that the knowledge of the author of the Qur'an in regards to the sun and space was 
influenced by contemporary literature and does not agree with modern science. 


Moreover, the account does not agree with history. There is no place on earth where the iron walls built by Alexander 
(or Kyros or Dareios) can be found and there is also no evidence that Gog and Magog ever existed. (Recent 
Archaelogical excavations beneath the "Great Walls Of China" discovered secret ancient chambers built upon 
foundations of wrought iron heaps). 


Conclusions 


The story about Alexander the Great, his journeys to the setting and rising places of the sun and his barrier against 
Gog and Magog in the Qur'an are obviously derived from a version of the Alexander Legend, which was popular in 
the region at that time. Being a legend rather than a historical account, the story in the Qur'an contains many 
contradictions against history and science. Then again, Alexander is not necessarily Dhul Qarnain, especially, if 
western theories, accusations and allegations with regards to Alexandar are true. 


e Alexander the Great - A hub page that leads to other articles related to Alexander the Great 
e Cosmology - A hub page that leads to other articles related to Cosmology 
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Inscription of Naram Sin found at the city of Marad 


Historians, Orientalists, Assyriologists and mythographers have long tried to find links between Nimrod and 
historically attested figures in Mesopotamia. 


The Christian Bishop Eusebius of Caesarea as early as the early 4th century, noting that the 

Babylonian historian Berossus in the 3rd century BC had stated that the first king after the flood was Euechoios of 
Chaldea, identified him with Nimrod. George Syncellus (c. 800) also had access to Berossus, and he too 
identified Euechoios with the biblical Nimrod. 


More recently, Sumerologists have suggested additionally connecting both this Euechoios, and the king of Babylon 
and grandfather of Gilgamos who appears in the oldest copies of Aelian (c. 200 AD) as Euechoros,with the name of 
the founder of Uruk known from cuneiform sources as Enmerkar.12 


J.D.Prince, in 1920 also suggested a possible link between the Lord (Ni) of Marad and Nimrod. He mentioned how 
Dr. Kraeling was now inclined to connect Nimrod historically with Lugal-Banda, a mythological king mentioned in 
Poebel, Historical Texts, 1914, whose seat was at the city Marad.!3I This is supported by Theodore Jacobson in 
1989, writing on "Lugalbanda and Ninsuna" !“41 


According to Ronald Hendel the name Nimrod is probably a polemical distortion of the god Ninurta, a prominent god 
in Mesopotamian religion who had cult centers in a number of Assyrian cities such as Kalhu, and also in Babylon, and 
was a patron god of a number of Assyrian kings.5! Nimrod's imperial ventures described in Genesis may be based 
on the conquests of the Assyrian king Tukulti-Ninurta | (Dalley et al., 1998, p. 67). Julian Jaynes also indicates 
Tukulti-Ninurta | (a powerful king of the Middle Assyrian Empire) as the origin for Nimrod. 


Alexander Hislop, in his tract The Two Babylons (Chapter 2, Section Il, Sub-Section 1) decided that Nimrod was to be 
identified with Ninus (also unattested in Mesopotamian king lists), who according to Greek legend was 

a Mesopotamian king and husband of Semiramis (see below), ; with a whole host of deities throughout 

the Mediterranean world, and with the Persian Zoroaster. The identification with Ninus follows that of the Clementine 
Recognitions; the one with Zoroaster that of the Clementine Homilies, both works part of Clementine literature.“ 


There was a historical Assyrian queen Shammuramat in the 9th century, the wife of Shamshi-Adad V, whom some 
speculations have identified with Semiramis, while others make her a later namesake of a much earlier Semiramis. 


David Rohl, like Hislop, identified Nimrod with a complex of Near Eastern deities; among those he picked 

were Asar, Baal, Dumuzi and Osiris. In Rohl's theory, Enmerkar the Sumerian founder of Uruk was the original 
inspiration for Nimrod, because the story of Enmerkar and the Lord of Aratta (see:!"8!) bears a few similarities to the 
legend of Nimrod and the Tower of Babel, and because the -KAR in Enmerkar means "hunter". Additionally, 
Enmerkar is said to have had ziggurats built in both Uruk and Eridu, which Rohl postulates was the site of the original 
Babel. 


George Rawlinson believed Nimrod was Belus (like Nimrod and Ninus a king not attested in Mesopotamian annals, 
but claimed by the later Greeks to have been a king of Assyria) based on the fact Babylonian and Assyrian 
inscriptions bear the names Bel-Nibru.!“9! 


The word Nibru in the Akkadian language of Assyria and Babylonia comes from a root meaning to 'pursue' or to make 
‘one flee’, and as Rawlinson pointed out not only does this closely resemble Nimrod’s name but it also perfectly fits 
the description of Nimrod in Genesis 10: 9 as a great hunter. 


The Belus-Nimrod equation or link is also found in many old works such as Moses of Chorene and the Book of the 
Bee. Nibru, in the Sumerian language, was the original name of the city of Nippur. Joseph Poplicha wrote in 1929 
about the identification of Nimrod in the first dynasty or Uruk24, 


Because another of the cities said to have been built by Nimrod was Accad, an older theory, proposed by 

1910,22 connects him with Sargon the Great, grandfather of Naram-Sin, since, according to the Sumerian king list, 
that king first built Akkad (Agade). Sargon was known from archaeology by 1860, and for some time remained the 
earliest-known Mesopotamian ruler. 
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The assertion of the king list that it was Sargon who built Akkad has since been called into question, however, with 
the discovery of inscriptions mentioning the place in the reigns of some of Sargon's predecessors, such as 

kings Enshakushanna and Lugal-Zage-Si of Uruk. Moreover, Sargon was credited with founding Babylon in 

the Babylonian Chronicle (ABC 19:51), another city (Babel) attributed to Nimrod in Genesis. 


However, a different tablet (ABC 20:18-19) suggests that Sargon merely "dug up the dirt of the pit" of the original 
Babylon, and rebuilt it in its later location fronting Akkad. Yigal Levin (2002) suggests that Nimrod was a recollection 
of Sargon of Akkad and of his grandson Naram-Sin, with the name "Nimrod" derived from the latter.231 


Nimrod figures in some very early versions of the history of Freemasonry, where he was said to have been one of the 
fraternity's founders. According to the Encyclopedia of Freemasonry: The legend of the Craft in the Old Constitutions 
refers to Nimrod as one of the founders of Masonry. Thus in the York MS., No. 1, we read: "At ye making of ye toure 
of Babell there was a Masonrie first much esteemed of, and the King of Babilon yt called Nimrod was a Mason 
himself and loved well Masons." However, he does not figure in the current rituals. 


The demon Nyyrikki, figuring in the Finnish Kalevala as a helper of Lemminkäinen, is associated with Nimrod by 
some researchers and linguists.241 


Literature 


e In the Divine Comedy by Dante Alighieri (written 1308-21), Nimrod is a figure in the Inferno. Nimrod is portrayed 
as a giant (which was common in the Medieval period) and is found with the other 
giants Ephialtes, Antaeus, Briareus, Tityos, Typhon and the other unnamed giants chained up on the outskirts of 
Hell's Circle of Treachery. His only line is "Rapheél maí améche zabi almi", an unintelligible statement which 
serves to accuse himself.24 

Idiom 


In 15th-century English, "Nimrod" had come to mean "tyrant". Coined in 20th-century American English, the term is 
now commonly used to mean "dimwitted or stupid fellow", a usage first recorded in 1932 and popularized by the 
cartoon character Bugs Bunny, who sarcastically refers to the hunter Elmer Fudd as "nimrod" 2&7 possibly as an 
ironic connection between "mighty hunter" and "poor little Nimrod", i.e. Fudd.2 


The Tanûkhids (Arabic: 045%!) or Tanukh (Arabic: ¢.s4) were originally from the Qahtani (Arabic: © sit4) 
confederation of Arab tribes, sometimes characterized as Saracens. They first rose to prominence in 

northern Arabia and south of Syria in the 3rd century BCE. Both Lakhmid and Tanukhid inscriptions have been found 
at Umm al-Jimal in Jordan and Namara in Syria. 


The ancient Tanukhi tribal confederation was largely taken over by several branches of the large Al Azd tribe. They 
were joined in the 11th century by other Qahtani tribes from southern Arabia, such as theBanu Ma’an. The Ma'an 
tribe settled in the Lebanon Mountains on order of the governor of Damascus to defend against the encroaching 
Crusaders. Most Ma’an's in Lebanon later became Druze.They were later defeated by a rival Qais tribe who had also 
became Druze, the Qaysi Druze. 


In the late 2nd century, a branch of the tribe of Azd, from Southern Arabia, migrated to Al-Hasa where Tanukhids 
were settling. The Azdies allied with the Tanukhids, becoming part of the confederation. The two sheikhs (tribal 
leaders) of Tanukh gave up the rule to certain Malik ibn Fahm the Azdite (196-231), who led them into Iraq and 
Oman, and after some skirmishes he controlled all of Oman, and parts of Iraq, he was succeeded by his brother 'Amr 
ibn Fahm who reigned for a short period, later Jadhima ibn Malik reigned (233-268). He incorporated in war with 
Palmyra, and after its fall, he took control of much of the lands it previously controlled. 


After Jadhima's death, he was succeeded by his sister's son 'Amr ibn Adi the Lakhmid, because Jadhima had no 
sons, thus establishing the Lakhmid dynasty. Other parts of Tanukh settled in Syria. In the 4th century CE, the 
Tanukhids formed a major grouping of Rome's allies in the East, ranging from Syria in the north to the Gulf of Aqaba, 
areas into which they had migrated from southernArabia after the rise of Sassanian influence in Yemen a century 
previous. 


The Tanukhids played a key role in the defeat of Zenobia's forces by Emperor Aurelian and served as foederati in 
theRoman East. 


In 378, their Queen Mavia led them in a revolt against Emperor Valens. A truce was struck and was respected for a 
time, with Mavia even sending a fleet of cavalry in response to Roman requests for assistance in staving off an attack 
by the Goths. The alliance crumbled under Theodosius |, with the Tanukhids again revolting against Roman rule.“ 
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The Kindah Dynasty 


Fragment of a wall painting showing a Kindite king, 1st century CE. 


Kindah (8x5) is a Yemeni tribe, with evidence of its existence going back to the second century BCE." They 
established a Bedouin tribal kingdom quite unlike the organized states of Yemen; its kings exercised an influence 
over a number of associated tribes more by personal prestige than by coercive settled authority. Their first capital 
was Qaryat Dhat Kahil, today known as Qaryat Al-Faw.2! 


The Kindites were polytheistic until the 6th century CE, with evidence of rituals dedicated to the gods Athtar and Kahil 
found in their ancient capital in south-central Arabia (present day Saudi Arabia). It is not clear whether they converted 
to Judaism or remained pagan, but there is a strong archaeological evidence that they were among the tribes in Dhū 
Nuwas' forces during the Jewish king's attempt to suppress Christianity in Yemen. They converted to Islam in mid 
7th century CE and played a crucial role during the Arab conquest of their surroundings, although some sub-tribes 
declaredapostasy during the ridda after the death of Muhammad. 


Ancient South Arabian inscriptions mention a tribe called kdt, who had a king called rb‘t (Rabi’ah) from dw twr-m (the 
people of Thawr), who had sworn allegiance to the king of Saba’ and Dhū Raydan./! Since later Arab genealogists 
trace Kindah back to a person called Thawr ibn ‘Uqayr, modern historians have concluded that this (Rabi’ah of the 
People of Thawr) must have been a king of Kindah (kdt); the Musnad inscriptions mention that he was king both 

of kat (Kindah) and ghtn (Qahtan). They played a major role in the Sabaean-Hadramite war. Following the Sabaean 
victory, a branch of Kindah established themselves in the Hadramawt region, while the majority of Kindah returned to 
their lands to the east of Ma'rib. The Sabaean inscriptions relate that Kindah was one of the Sabaean tribes, and that 
its territory lay between Madhhaj and Hadramawt. 


The first Classical author to mention Kindah was the Byzantine ambassador Nonnosos, who was sent by the 
Emperor Justinian to the area. He refers to the people in Greek as Khindynoi (Greek Xivonvol, Arabic Kindah), and 
mentions that they and the tribe of Maadynoi (Greek: Maadnvoi, Arabic: Ma’ad) were the two most important tribes in 
the area in terms of territory and number. He calls the king of Kindah Kaisos (Greek: Kaiooc, Arabic: Qays), the 
nephew of Aretha (Greek: Ape@a, Arabic: Harith). 


Migration from Yemen 
After the collapse of the Ma'rib Dam and the Himyarite's final annexation of Saba’a, the Kindites headed towards 


ancient Magan (Oman) and Bahrain but were expelled by the 'Imr' al-Qays tribe. The Kindites returned to Yemen, 
leaving a branch of Kindah in modern Jabal Shammar in Nejd, the Levant and Iraq. 


Return to Yemen 

When some of the Kindites returned to Yemen in the 4th century CE, the Himyarites were at the height of their power, 
having annexed Hadramawt, the last rival South Arabian kingdom. The Kindites had historic feuds with the Hadramite 
tribes of the southern Wadi, so they were settled in Northern Hadramawt and were given authority over that region by 


the Himyarites. From this point on, some Arab historians consider Kindah to have been part of the Himyarite tribal 
federation. 


Kindite kings in Hadramawt, 325 CE-—425 CE 


e =Mu'awiyah Ibn Mutri 
e =Mutri ibn Mu'awiyah 
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e =Mu'awiyah ibn Thaur 

e = ='Amr ibn Mu'awiyah 

e = Mu'awiyah ibn Rabr'ah 

e — Hujr Ibn Mu'awiyah 

Expansion towards Northern Arabia 


In the 5th century CE, the 'Adnān'ī tribes of the North became a major threat to the trade line between Yemen 

and Syria. The Himyarites decided to establish a vassal state that controlled Central and North Arabia. The Kindites 
gained strength and numbers to play that role, and in 425 CE the Himyarite king Hasan ibn ‘Amr ibn Tubba’ made 
Hujr 'Akil al-Murar ibn ‘Amr the first King (Hujr) of Kindah. 


Kindite kings ruling from Nejd, 425 CE-528 CE 


e  Hujr'Akīl al-Murar ibn 'Amr (425-458) 
e ='Amr al-Mansiar ibn Hujr (458-489) 

e — Al-Harith Talaban ibn 'Amr (489-528) 
Wars with the Lakhmids 


In that period the Ghassanids, Lakhmids and Kindites were all Kahlant and Qahtant vassal kingdoms appointed by 
the Byzantines, Persians and Himyarites to protect their borders and imperial interests from the raids of the then- 
rising threat of the ‘Adnan tribes. In the 5th and 6th centuries CE the Kindites made the first real concerted effort to 
unite all the 'Adnant tribes of Central Arabia through alliances, and focused on wars with the Lakhmids. Al-Harith ibn 
‘Amr, the most famous of their kings, finally succeeded in capturing the Lakhmid capital of al-Hirah from King al- 
Mundhir II1.£! Later however in about 529, al-Mundhir recaptured the city and put King Harith and about fifty members 
of his family to death. 


The fall of Himyar 


In 525 CE, the Aksumites from Abyssinia invaded Himyar, and this had a knock-on effect with the Kindites who lost 
the support of the Himyarites. Within three years the Kindite kingdom had split into four groups: Asad, Taghlib, Qays 
and Kinanah, each led by a prince of Kindah. These small 'primcipalities' were then overthrown in the 530s and 540s 
in a series of uprisings of the 'Adnant tribes of Najd and Hijaz. 


Imru' Al-Qais and the return to Hadramawt 


Among the most famous Kindites is Imr' al-Qays, who was not only a son of one of the last Kindite kings (and 
unsuccessfully tried to resurrect his father's kingdom), but also the most prominent pre-Islamic Arab poet. It was 
during Al-Qais' time, in 540 CE, that the Lakhmids destroyed all the Kindite settlements in Nejd, forcing them to move 
back to the Hadramawt with the Aksumites (Aksum) in Western Yemen. The Kindites and most the Arab tribes 
switched their alliances to the Lakhmids. 


Jewish conversion 


The Kindites converted to Judaism following the conversion of the Himyarite kings in the late 5th century CE. 
However, Kindite Judaism was weakened by the rise of the Christian Aksumites in Yemen around 525 CE. 


Descendants of the Kindites 


Today, most people with Kindite ancestry live in Yemen, Oman Iraq, the United Arab Emirates. 


Famous People from Kindah 


e = Hujr ibn Adi al-Kindi 
e Migdad ibn Aswad al-Kindi 


e = Ancient history of Yemen 


e History of Saudi Arabia 
e  Kahlan 
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The Azd Of Himyar 
The Azd 


Al Azd, are an Arabian tribe. They were a branch of the Kahlan tribe, which was one of the two branches 
of Qahtan the other being Himyar. 


In the ancient times, they inhabited Ma'rib, the capital city of the Sabaean Kingdom in modern-day Yemen. Their 
lands were irrigated by the Ma'rib Dam, which is thought by some to have been one of the Ancient World Wonders 
because of its size. When the dam collapsed for the third time in the 1st century AD, a large number of the Azd tribe 
left Yemen and immigrated in many directions. Azd is also a widely used male name in Yemen. 


Azd branches 


In the 3rd century AD. The Azd branched into four branches each led by one of the sons of Amr bin Muzaigiya 
Imran Bin Amr 


Imran bin Amr and the bulk of the tribe went to Oman where they established the Azdi presence in Eastern Arabia 
and later invaded Karman and Shiraz in Southern Persia, these came to be known as (Azd Daba). Another branch 
headed west back to Yemen and a group went further West all the way to Tihama on the Red Sea. This group will 
become known as Azd Uman after Islam. 


Jafna bin Amr 


Jafna bin Amr and his family, headed for Syria where he settled and initiated the kingdom of the Ghassanids who was 
so named after a spring of water where they stopped on their way to Syria. This branch will produce: 


e The Ghassanid Dynasty, in Syria 

e ARoman Emperor (Philip the Arab a Ghassanid Arab from Syria, ruled between 244—249 AD.) 

e A Byzantine dynasty ( The Byzantine Emperor Leo III the Isaurian also known as the Syrian, ruled between 717- 
741 AD.) 


The Ghassanids remained mostly Christian and today they make up the majority of Arab Christians in Lebanon, 
Palestine, Jordan, and Syria. 


Thalabah bin Amr 


Thalabah bin Amr left his tribe Al-Azd for Hijaz and dwelt between Thalabiyah and Dhi Qar. When he gained strength, 
he headed for Yathrib where he stayed. Of his seed are the great Aws andKhazraj, sons of Haritha bin Thalabah. 
Those will be the Muslim Ansar and will produce the last Arab Dynasty in Spain (the Nasrids). 


Haritha bin Amr 


Haritha bin Amr. Lead a branch of the Azd Qahtani tribes wandered with his tribe in Hijaz until they came to Tihama. 
He has three sons Adi, Afsa and Lahi, Adiy father of Barig, lahi father ofKhuza'a and Afsa father of Aslam. 


Azd. 
| 
--------------- +---. 
| l 
Mazin. Shahnvah. 

| | 
e +---------- : (SSeS +------- ; 
| | | | l | 

Thalabah . Haritha. | Samala. Doos. Haddan. 
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Jafna. 
pe (The Ghassanides). 
| | 


Aws. Khazraj. 


| | | 
Adi Afsa Loay. 
| | | 
Bariq. Aslam. Khuza'a. 
| | 
Salman. Mustalik. 


Azd 'Uman 


The Azd 'Uman were for a while the dominant Arab tribe in the eastern realms of the Caliphate being instrumental in 
the conquest of Fars, Makran andSindh.! They were the chief merchant group of Oman and Al-Ubulla who organized 
a trading diaspora with settlements of Persianized Arabs on the coasts of Kirman and Makran extending into Sindh 
since the days of Ardashir. 


They were strongly involved in the western trade with India and the expansion of the Muslim conquests they began to 
consolidate their commercial and political authority on the eastern frontier. During the early years of the Muslim 
conquests the Azdi ports of Bahrain and Oman were staging grounds for Muslim naval fleets headed to Fars and 
Hind. From 637 A.D the conquests of Fars and Makran were dominated by the Azdi and allied tribes from Oman. 


Between 665 A.D and 683 A.D the Azdi 'Uman became especially prominent due in Basra on account of favors 
from Ziyad bin Abihi, the Governor of Muawiya I, and his son Ubaidullah.& 


When a member of their tribe Abu Said Al- Muhallab ibn Abi Suffrah became governor their influence and wealth 
increased as he extended Muslim conquests to Makran and Sindh where so many other Azdi were settled.! After his 
death in 702 though they lost their grip on power with the rise of Al-Haijjaj ibn Yusuf as governor of Iraq. Al-Hajjaj 
pursued a systematic policy of breaking Umayyad power as a result of which the Azdi also suffered. With the death 
of Hajjaj and under Sulayman ibn Abd al-Malik as Caliph, their fortunes reversed once again with the appointment 

of Yazid ibn al-Muhallab.! 


Influential people or branches of Azd 


e The Ghassanids 

e The Banu Tanukh 

e Banu Ma’an (Part of the Tanukhi tribal Confederation) 

e The Nasrid dynasty of Al-Andalus 

e The Al Said dynasty of Oman 

e The Al Nahyan dynasty of the United Arab Emirates and Abu Dhabi 
e The Al Maktoum dynasty of Dubai 

e Ibn Duraid 

e = Kuthayyir,2 Arab poet 

e Jabir ibn Zayd Al-Azdi, the co-founder of the Ibadi sect of Islam 

e Tribe Algamd 

e Tribe al-Shehri 

e Tribe of Zahran, Al Baha is the home land of the Ghamid and Zahran tribes. 
e Rawadids 

e Tribe of Balgarn (Al Garni). 

e Tribe of Bariq. 

e Tribes of Arabia. 

e = Jabir ibn Hayyan. 

e Hudhayfah al-Bariqi. 

e Khalil ibn Ahmad. 


e Urwah al-Bariqi. 
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e = Arfaja al-Bariqi. 

e Abu Dawood (Collector of Hadith) 
e Humaydah al-Barigi. 

e Ibn Al-Thahabi 

e Ibn al-Banna 

e Jamilah bint Adwan 

e Asma bint Adiy al-Barigiyyah 
e Al Muhallab ibn Abi Suffrah 
e =Mu'aggir 

e Fatimah bint Sa'd 

e  Suragah al-Bariqi. 

e Ibn Al-Thahabi 

e Banu Khazraj 

e  Balasmer (AL-Asmari) 

e Jamilah bint Adwan. 

e  Balahmer (Al-Ahmari) 

e Bani Amr (Al-Amri) 

e Amr ibn Khalid. 

e Umm al-Khair. 

Footnotes 


http://gebara.marjeyoun.net/ The Gebara/Jabara clan website 
http://www. hobeika.ca/ Hobeika clan website 
http:/Awww.wtrt.net/~gmalouf/webdoc2.htm The Maalouf clan website 
http:/Awww.abouhaidar.com/ Abo Haidar clan website 
http://mahfood.marjeyoun.net/Ancestors.html Boustany and Mahfood families 
Constructing Al-Azd: Tribal Identity and Society in the Early Islamic Centuries: 
The Role of the Arab Tribes in the East During the Period of the Umayyads (40/660-132/749) P35,34 < 
Wink pg 51-52 
9. Ibn Khallikan. wafayat alayan p. 524. alwarrag edition. 
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Oman embraces Islam 


Oman embraces Islam as its state religion in the seventh century, during the lifetime of the prophet Muhammad. Ibadism became 
the dominant religious sect in Oman by the eighth century; Ibadhism is known for its “moderate conservatism”. One 
distinguishing feature of Ibadism is the choice of a benevolent leader by communal consensus and consent. Oman is currently the 
only country in the Islamic world with a majority Ibadi population. 


Arab tribes migrated eastward to Oman, coinciding with the increasing presence in the region of peoples from present-day Iran. 
In the sixth century, Arabs succeeded in repelling encroachments of these ethnic groups. The conversion of Arab tribes to Islam 
in the seventh century resulted in the displacement of the settlers from Iran because it created pan-Arabic unity, which made them 
the majority power. But nonetheless there were many attempts to conquer Oman by several foreign powers, having been 
controlled by the Qarmatians between the time 931-934 AD. 
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The Qarmatians (Those Who Wrote in Small Letters) were a Shi’a Ismaili group based in eastern Arabia, who attempted to 
established a utopian republic in 899 A.D. Their place in history is most noteworthy because of their revolt against the Abbasid 
Caliphate. 


Between 967 and 1053, Oman was part of the domain of the Iranian Buyyids. (Buwayhids), The Buyyids/ Deylamites/Dailamites 
were most likely a Persian people, inhabiting the mountainous regions of northern Persia to the south of the Caspian Sea. Early 
Zoroastrian and Christian accounts indicate that the Dailamites originally came from Anatolia near the Tigris River. They spoke 
the Deilami language, a northwestern Persia dialect similar to that of the neighbouring Gilites. Between 1053 and 1154, Oman 
was part of the Seljuk/Turk Empire. 


In 1154, the indigenous Nabhani dynasty took over Oman, and the Nabhani kings ruled Oman until 1470, uninterrupted except 
for a stretch of thirty-seven years between 1406 and 1443. The capital Muscat was taken by the Portuguese on April 1, 1515, and 
was held until January 26, 1650, although Ottoman Turks wrested control of Muscat away from the Portuguese between 1550- 
1551 and 1581-1588. 


About the year 1600, Nabhani rule was temporarily restored to Oman, although that lasted only to 1624, when the fifth imamate, 
which is also known as the Yarubid Imamate, assumed power. The Yarubid recaptured Muscat from the Portuguese in 1650 and 
exerted a colonial presence that extended itself along the north-eastern coast of Oman up to 1508. 


The Yarubid dynasty expanded, acquiring former Portuguese colonies in East Africa — including Zanzibar — and engaging in the 
slave trade. By 1719, dynastic succession led to the nomination of Saif ibn Sultan II. His candidacy prompted a rivalry among the 
ulama and a civil war between the two major tribes, the Hinawi and the Ghafiri, with the Ghafiri supporting Saif ibn Sultan II, 
who assumed power in 1748 after the leaders of both factions were killed in battle. However, the rivalry continued, the divide- 
and-conquer strategy of the Iranians, who occupied Muscat and Sohar in 1743, prevailing and keeping the rival groups under 
thumb. 


It was not the first time the Iranians had occupied the coast. The harbours of the coastline were as alluring as a woman’s womb, 
attracting the attention of various empires who sought to drop anchor in them and ravage the coastline. Not that these campaigns 
of conquest were all negative. Even amidst raping and pillaging, an enriched gene pool and cultural exchange are hard but 
undeniable benefits. No one ever said nature and life are not cruel. 


Another derived benefit was the fact that these empires brought order to the religious and ethnic diversity of the population of 
this cosmopolitan region. Too much plurality leads to a form of cultural and ethical relativity that makes social order untenable, 
rendering the community excessively permissive, decadent and weak, vulnerable to invasion and conquest and waiting to be 
overrun. Intervention at the behest of an unpopular dynasty initiated a revolt against and overthrow of the Iranian colonial power. 


The leader of the revolt, Ahmad ibn Said al Said, was then elected Sultan of Muscat following the welcome expulsion of the 
Iranians. Like its predecessors, Al Said dynastic rule has been characterized by a history of internecine family struggles, fratri- 
cide, and usurpation campaigns. Apart from threats within the ruling family, there was ever-present opposition from the indepen- 
dent tribes of the interior, who rejected the authority of the Sultan, recognizing the Imam as the sole legitimate leader, displaying 
a jihadic zealotry toward restoring the imamate. Schisms within the ruling family were apparent before Ahmad ibn Said’s death 
in 1783 and were later manifest with the division of the family into two main lines: the Sultan ibn Ahmad Al Said (r. 1792-1806) 
line, which controlled the maritime state, with nominal control over the entire country; and the Qais branch, which exerted autho- 
rity over the Al Batinah and Ar Rustaq areas. 


During the period of Sultan Said ibn Sultan Al Said’s rule (1806-1856), Oman cultivated its East African colonies. As a regional 
commercial power in the nineteenth century, Oman held territories on the island of Zanzibar off the coast of East Africa, the area 
along the coast of East Africa known as Zanj, including Mombasa and Dar es Salaam, and Gwadar (in present-day Pakistan) until 
1858 along the coast of the Arabian Sea. But when the British declared slavery illegal in the mid-nineteenth century, the regional 
economy took a downturn and the sultanate’s fortunes reversed. Following the collapse of the economy, many Omani families 
migrated to Zanzibar. 


The population of Muscat fell from 55,000 to only 8,000 between the 1850s and 1870s. Most of the overseas possessions were 
seized by the United Kingdom, and by 1850, Oman became an isolated and poor pocket of the world with nothing in its pocket. 
Of course, the annulment of the slave trade was typically hypocritical of the British Empire, which like its American colonial 
counterpart, undertook a war against slavery, as America would later launch a war on drugs and a war on terrorism, despite both 
being major exporters of all three evils around the world. The changing of the tune is usually precipitated by the fact that too 
many catch on to the melody, see its benefits and begin to take up the tune themselves, so that the originator of the seductive 
strain no longer derives benefit from the melodious bars of music. 

So is it with the sumptuous delights of any trade that is exploitative, unethical and illegal. As long as it serves the empire it is 
lauded, but when it works at cross-purposes, it becomes evil. Situational ethics are the moral preserve of all empires that build 
their might on the backs of slaves, serfs and exploited coolies. 
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When Sultan Sa’id bin Sultan Al-Busaid died in 1856, his sons battled over the right to succession. As a result of this struggle, 
the empire was divided in 1861 into two separate principalities: Zanzibar (with its East African dependencies) and Muscat and 
Oman. The death of Sa’id bin Sultan in 1856 prompted a further division: the descendants of the late Sultan ruled Muscat and 
Oman (Thuwaini ibn Said Al-Busaid, r. 1856-1866) and Zanzibar (Mayid ibn Said Al-Busaid, r. 1856—1870); the Qais branch 
allied itself off and on with the ulama to restore imamate legitimacy. In 1868, Azzam ibn Qais Al-Busaid (r. 1868-1871) 
emerged as the self-declared imam. Although a significant number of Hinawi tribes recognized him as the Imam, the public 
neither electing him nor acknowledged him as such. 


Imam Azzan understood that in order to unify the country, a strong, central authority had to be established with control over the 
interior tribes of Oman. His rule was jeopardized by the British, who interpreted his policy of bringing the interior tribes under 
the central government as a move against their established order. In attempting to unify Muscat and Oman by military means, 
Imam Azzam alienated members of the Ghafiri tribes, who revolted in the 1870-1871 period. The British gave Imam Azzam’s 
rival, Turki ibn Said Al-Busaid, financial and political support. Then finally, Turki ibn Said succeeded in defeating the forces of 
Imam Azzam, who was killed in battle outside Matrah in January 1871. 


Muscat and Oman became the focus of Franco-British rivalry throughout the eighteenth century. During the nineteenth century, 
Muscat and Oman and the United Kingdom signed several treaties of friendship and commerce. In 1908, the British entered into 
an agreement of friendship. Their traditional association was confirmed in 1951 through a new treaty of friendship, commerce, 
and navigation, under which the United Kingdom recognized the Sultanate of Muscat and Oman as a fully independent state. 
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Drying cloves at Zanzibar, c. 1890-1923 - Carpenter Collection (LOC - http://www.loc.gov/pictures/item/2001705556/) 
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Zanzibar fruit market, 1936 - Matson Photo Service (LOC - http://www.loc.gov/pictures/item/mpc2010003166/PP/) 


- See more at: http://www.ottomanhistorypodcast.com/search/label/Zanzibar#sthash.mU1sWPR7.dpuf 


During the late nineteenth century and early twentieth century, the Sultan in Muscat faced rebellion by members of the Ibadi sect 
residing in the interior of Oman, centered around the town of Nizwa, who wished to fall exclusively under the rule of their 
spiritual leader the Imam of Oman. This conflict was temporarily set to rights by the Treaty of Seeb, which granted the Imam 
autonomous rule regionally in the interior in a territory called the Imamate of Oman, while recognising the nominal sovereignty 
of the Sultan elsewhere. It was an effort to keep the peace through power sharing and was successful as a temporary stopgap and 
means of appeasement to avert conflict. 


The rivalry flared up again in 1954, when the new Imam led a sporadic five-year rebellion against the Sultan’s efforts to have the 
government extend its bid for centralization of power into the interior. The uprising was quelled and put down with the help of 
the British in 1959. The Sultan then annulled the Treaty of Seeb and moved to remove the office of the Imam. In the early 1960s, 
the Imam, exiled to Saudi Arabia, obtained support from his hosts and other Arab governments, but this diplomatic support 
dissipated in the 1980s. Zanzibar continued to pay an annual stipend to Muscat and Oman until it achieved independence in early 
1964. 


In 1964, a separatist revolt broke out in Dhofar province. Aided by Communist and leftist governments such as the former South 
Yemen (People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen), the rebels united to form the Dhofar Liberation Front, which later combined 
forces with the Marxist-dominated Popular Front for the Liberation of Oman and the Arab Gulf (PFLOAG). The PFLOAG’s 
declared intention was to overthrow all traditional Persian Gulf regimes in an earlier version of the Arab Spring that perhaps 
served as a model for the later one. In mid-1974, the Bahrain branch of the PFLOAG broke off and went independent, while the 
Omani branch changed its name to the Popular Front for the Liberation of Oman (PFLO), while continuing the Dhofar Rebellion. 
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In 1970, Qaboos bin Said Al Said ousted his father, Sa’id bin Taymur, who later died in exile in London. Al Said has ruled the 
sultanate ever since. The new Sultan put down the insurgency movements within the country now plagued by endemic disease, 
illiteracy, and poverty. One of the new Sultan’s first initiatives was to abolish many of his father’s harsh edicts, which had driven 
many Omanis into exile, and to offer amnesty to opponents of the previous regime, many of whom returned to Oman. He also 
established a modern government infrastructure in order to launch a major development programme to upgrade educational and 
health facilities, build a modern infrastructure, and develop the country’s natural resources. 


In an effort to curb the Dhofar insurgency, Sultan Qaboos expanded and bolstered the armed forces, while granting amnesty and 
impunity to all surrendering rebels. He then moved to aggressively put down the uprising in Dhofar, obtaining direct military 
support from the UK, Iran, and Jordan in the effort. By early 1975, the guerrillas were confined to a fifty-square-kilometer (20- 
square-mile) area near the Yemeni border. This tightening the noose strategy led to their ultimate demise, the circling of the 
wagons cutting off their supply lines and leading to their ultimate defeat. As the war drew to a close, civil action to improve 
living standards was given priority throughout Dhofar and helped win the support of the people. The PFLO threat soon died a 
death with the establishment of diplomatic relations in October 1983 between South Yemen and Oman. 


South Yemen’s subsequently propaganda and subversive activities against Oman dissipated to the point of negligibility. In late 
1987, Oman opened an embassy in Aden, South Yemen, appointing its first resident ambassador at that time. 


Since his accession in 1970, Sultan Qaboos has balanced tribal, regional, and ethnic interests through the careful awarding of 
appointments in the national administration. The Council of Ministers, which functions as a cabinet, consists of twenty-six 
ministers, directly appointed by the Sultan. The Majlis Al-Shura (Consultative Council) reviews proposed legislation pertaining 
to economic development and social services before it becomes law. The Majlis Al-Shura sometimes request ministers appear 
before it. 


In November 1996, Sultan Qaboos presented his people with the “Basic Statutes of the State”, Oman’s first written 
“constitution”. It guarantees various rights within the framework of Qur’anic law. It also discourages conflict of interest among 
government officials by banning cabinet ministers from becoming officers of public shareholding firms. Perhaps most 
importantly, the Basic Statutes provide guidelines for selecting a proper royal successor to the Sultan of Oman. 


Oman occupies a strategic location on the Strait of Hormuz at the entrance to the Persian Gulf, with thirty-five miles (56 km) 
separating it from Iran. Oman has concerns with regional stability and security, given tensions in the region, the proximity of Iran 
and Iraq, and the potential threat of political Islam. Oman maintained its diplomatic relations with Iraq throughout the Gulf War, 
while supporting the United Nations allies by sending a contingent of troops to join coalition forces and by opening up to pre- 
positioning of weapons and supplies. 


In September 2000, about one hundred thousand Omani citizens participated in a vote to elect eighty-three candidates, including 
two women, to seats in the Majlis Al-Shura. In December 2000, Sultan Qaboos appointed the forty-eight members to the body 
known as the Majlis Al Dowla, or State Council, including five women, which acts as the upper chamber in Oman’s bicameral 
representative body. 


The Sultan’s modernization program opened the country up to the outside world in an effort to improve its long-standing political 


and military relationship with the United Kingdom, the United States, and others. Oman’s moderate, independent foreign policy 
was aimed at achieving good standing with all Middle Eastern countries. 
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Turki bin Said Faisal bin Turki Taimur bin Feisal 
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Said III bin Taimur Qaboos bin Said 


Sultans of Oman 


Salim I bin Sultan and Said II bin Sultan (first reign) 20 November 1804 14 September 1806 Co-Rulers 
Said II bin Sultan (second reign) 14 September 1806 19 October 1856 Sole Ruler 

Thuwaini bin Said 19 October 1856 11 February 1866 Killed 

Salim II bin Thuwaini 11 February 1866 3 October 1868 Killed 

Azzan bin Qais 3 October 1868 30 January 1871 Killed 

Turki bin Said 30 January 1871 4 June 1888 

Faisal bin Turki 4 June 1888 9 October 1913 British protectorate imposed on 20 March 1891 

Taimur bin Feisal 9 October 1913 10 February 1932 Abdicated 

Said III bin Taimur 10 February 1932 23 July 1970 Deposed 

Qaboos bin Said - present sultan 


Zanzibar 


People have lived in Zanzibar for 20,000 years; history proper starts when the islands became a base for traders 
voyaging between Arabia, India, and Africa. Unguja offered a protected and defensible harbour, so although the 
archipelago had few products of value, Arabs settled at what became Zanzibar City (Stone Town) as a convenient 
point from which to trade with East African coastal towns. They established garrisons on the islands and built the 
first mosque in the Southern hemisphere. During the Age of Exploration, the Portuguese Empire was the first Euro- 
pean power to gain control of Zanzibar, and kept it for nearly 200 years. In 1698 Zanzibar fell under the control of 
the Sultanate of Oman, which developed an economy of trade and cash crops, with a ruling Arab elite. Plantations 
were developed to grow spices, hence the moniker of the Spice Islands (a name also used of Dutch colony the 
Moluccas, now part of Indonesia). Another major trade good was ivory, the tusks of elephants killed in mainland 
Africa. The third pillar of the economy was oceanic trade, giving Zanzibar an important place in the Arab global trade, 
the Indian Ocean equivalent of the better-known Triangular Trade. The Sultan of Zanzibar controlled a substantial 
portion of the East African coast, known as Zanj, and extensive inland trading routes. 
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Prehistory 


Zanzibar has been inhabited, perhaps not continuously, since the Paleolithic. A 2005 excavation at Kuumbi Cave in 
southeastern Zanzibar found heavy duty stone tools that showed occupation of the site at least 22,000 years 

ago. Archaeological discoveries of a limestone cave used radiocarbon techniques to prove more recent occupation, 
from around 2800 BC to the year 0 (Chami 2006). Traces of the communities include objects such as glass 

beads from around the Indian Ocean. It is a suggestion of early trans-oceanic trade networks, although some writers 
have expressed pessimism about this possibility. 


No cave sites on Zanzibar have revealed pottery fragments used by early and later Bantu farming and iron-working 
communities who lived on the islands (Zanzibar, Mafia) during the first millennium AD. On Zanzibar, the evidence for 
the later farming and iron-working communities dating from mid-first millennium AD is much stronger and indicates 
the beginning of urbanism there when settlements were built with mud-timber structures (Juma 2004). 


This is somewhat earlier than the existing evidence for towns in other parts of the East African coast, given as the 9th 
century AD. The first permanent African residents of Zanzibar seem to have been ancestors of the Hadimu and 
Tumbatu, who began arriving from the East African mainland around 1000 AD. They had belonged to various main 
land ethnic groups, and on Zanzibar they lived in small villages and failed to coalesce to form larger political units. 
Because they lacked central organization, they were easily subjugated by outsiders. 


The presence of microlithic tools suggests that Zanzibar has been home to intelligent humans for at least 20,000 
years, which was the beginning of the Later Stone Age. 


A Greco-Roman text between the 1st and 3rd centuries CE, the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, mentioned the island 
of Menuthias (in Ancient GreekMevou®@id¢), which is probably Unguja.8!Pses: 26-7 Little is known about the history of 
Zanzibar between the time of the Periplus and the death of Muhammad in 632 CEẸ,!8lPase: 36. From that point forward, 
wars in Asia and increasing trade motivated Persians, Arabs, and Indians to visit or migrate to Zanzibar ./iPage: 40 


According to local historians, Persian traders used Zanzibar as a base for voyages between the Middle East, India, 
and Africa. Unguja, the larger island, offered a protected and defensible harbor, so although the archipelago offered 
few products of value, the Persians settled at what became Zanzibar City ("Stone Town") a convenient point from 
which to trade with East African coastal towns. They established garrisons on the islands and built the first Zoroastrian 


fire temples and mosques in the southern hemisphere. 


The impact of these traders and immigrants on the Swahili culture remains controversial. During the Middle Ages, the 
East African Swahili coast [including Zanzibar] was a wealthy and advanced region, which consisted of many autono- 
mous merchant cities. Wealth flowed into the cities via the Africans’ roles as intermediaries and facilitators of Indian, 
Persian, Arab, Indonesian, Malaysian, African, and Chinese merchants. All of these peoples enriched the Swahili 
culture to some degree. The Swahili culture developed its own written language; the language incorporated elements 
from different civilizations, with Arabic as its strongest quality. Some Arab settlers were rich merchants who, because 
of their wealth, gained power--sometimes as rulers of coastal cities. 


Was the Swahili culture of the Middle Ages an Arab or Persian invention or was it instead primarily based on 
indigenous African development and culture? 


Vasco da Gama's visit in 1498 marked the beginning of European influence. In 1503 or 1504, Zanzibar became part 
of the Portuguese Empire when Captain Ruy Lourenço Ravasco Marques landed and demanded and received tribute 
from the sultan in exchange for peace. rase: 99 Zanzibar remained a possession of Portugal for almost two centuries. 
It initially became part of the Portuguese province of Arabia and Ethiopia and was administered by a governor 
general. Around 1571, Zanzibar became part of the western division of the Portuguese empire and was administered 
from Mozambique.!2!ase: 15 It appears, however, that the Portuguese did not closely administer Zanzibar. The first 
English ship to visit Unguja, the Edward Bonaventure in 1591, found that there was no Portuguese fort or garrison. 
The extent of their occupation was a trade depot where produce was purchased and collected for shipment to 
Mozambique. "In other respects, the affairs of the island were managed by the local 'king,' the predecessor of the 
Mwinyi Mkuu of Dunga."Elase: 81 This hands-off approach ended when Portugal established a fort on Pembaaround 
1635 in response to the Sultan of Mombasa's slaughter of Portuguese residents several years earlier. Portugal had 
long considered Pemba to be a troublesome launching point for rebellions in Mombasa against Portuguese rule. 


Early Iranian & Arab Rule 
Ancient pottery demonstrates existing trade routes with Zanzibar as far back as the ancient Sumer and Assyria.2! An 


ancient pendant discovered near Eshnunna dated ca. 2500-2400 BC. has been traced to copal imported from the 
Zanzibar region. 
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Traders from Arabia (mostly Oman, Yemen), the Persian Gulf region of Iran (especially Shiraz), and west 
India probably visited Zanzibar as early as the1st century AD. They used the monsoon winds to sail across the Indian 
Ocean and landed at the sheltered harbor located on the site of present-day Zanzibar Town. 


Although the islands had few resources of interest to the traders, they offered a good location from which to make 
contact and trade with the towns of the East African coast. A phase of urban development associated with the 
introduction of stone material to the construction industry of the East African coast began from the 10th century AD. 


Traders began to settle in small numbers on Zanzibar in the late 11th or 12th century, inter marrying with the 
indigenous Africans. Eventually a hereditary ruler (known as the Mwenyi Mkuu orJumbe), emerged among 

the Hadimu, and a similar ruler, called the Sheha, was set up among the Tumbatu. Neither had much power, but they 
helped solidify the ethnic identity of their respective peoples. 


The Yemenis built the earliest mosque in the southern hemisphere in Kizimkazi, the southern most village in Unguja. 
A kufic inscription on its mihrab bears the date AH 500, i.e. 1107 AD. 


Villages were also present in which lineage groups were common. 


Portuguese Rule 


Vasco da Gama's visit in 1499 marked the beginning of European influence. In 1503 or 1504, Zanzibar became part 
of the Portuguese Empire when Captain Ruy Lourenço Ravasco Marques landed and demanded and received tribute 
from the sultan in exchange for peace. Zanzibar remained a possession of Portugal for almost two centuries. 


Later Arab Rule 


A carved door in Stone Town. 


The Old Fort of Zanzibar built in the late 17th century by the Omanis to defend the island from the Portuguese. 
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In 1698, Zanzibar became part of the overseas holdings of Oman, falling under the control of the Sultan of Oman. 
The Portuguese were expelled and a lucrative trade in slaves and ivory thrived, along with an expanding plantation 
economy centring on cloves. 


The Arabs established garrisons at Zanzibar,Pemba, and Kilwa.The height of Arab rule came during the reign of 
Seyyid Said (more fully, Sayyid Said bin Sultan al-Busaid), who in 1840 moved his capital from Muscat in Oman 
to Stone Town. He established a ruling Arab elite and encouraged the development of clove plantations, using the 
island'sslave labour. Zanzibar's commerce fell increasingly into the hands of traders from the Indian subcontinent, 
whom Said encouraged to settle on the island. 


After his death in 1856, his sons struggled over the succession. On April 6, 1861, Zanzibar and Oman were divided 
into two separateprincipalities. Sayyid Majid bin Said Al-Busaid (1834/5—-1870), his sixth son, became the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, while the third son, Sayyid Thuwaini bin Said al-Said, became the Sultan of Oman. 


The Sultan of Zanzibar controlled a substantial portion of the east African coast, known as Zanj, and trading 
routes extending much further across the continent, as far as Kindu on the Congo River. In November 1886, a 
German-British border commission established the Zanj as a ten-nautical mile (19 km) wide strip along most of the 
coast of East Africa, stretching from Cape Delgado (now in Mozambique) to Kipini (now in Kenya), including 
Mombasa and Dares Salaam, all offshore islands, and several towns in what is now Somalia. 


However, from 1887 to 1892, all of these mainland possessions were lost to the colonial powers of the United 
Kingdom, Germany, and Italy, although some were not formally sold or ceded until the 20th century (Mogadishu to 
Italy in 1905 and Mombasa to Britain in 1963). 


Zanzibar was famous worldwide for its spices and its slaves. It was East Africa's main slave-trading port, and in the 
19th century as many as 50,000 slaves were passing through the slave markets of Zanzibar each year. (David 
Livingstone estimated that 80,000 Africans died each year before ever reaching the island.) Tippu Tip was the most 
notorious slaver, under several sultans, and also a trader, plantation owner and governor. 


Zanzibar's spices attracted ships from as far away as the United States, which established a consulate in 1837. 

The United Kingdom's early interest in Zanzibar was motivated by both commerce and the determination to end 

the slave trade. In 1822, the British signed the first of a series of treaties with Sultan Said to curb this trade, but not 
until 1876 was the sale of slaves finally prohibited. 


Zanzibar had the distinction of having the first steam locomotive in East Africa, when Sultan Bargash bin 
Said ordered a tiny 0-4-0 tank engine to haul his regal carriage from town to his summer palace at Chukwani. 


British influence and rule 


A Zanzibar marketplace, around 1910. A British colonist can be seen in the middle, wearing a linen suit and a Pith 
helmet. 


The British Empire gradually took over; the relationship was formalised by the 1890 Heligoland-Zanzibar Treaty, in 
which Germany pledged, among other things, not to interfere with British interests in Zanzibar. This treaty made 
Zanzibar and Pemba a British protectorate (not colony), and the Caprivi Strip(in what is now Namibia) a German 
protectorate. British rule through a sultan (vizier) remained largely unchanged. 


The death of Hamad bin Thuwaini on 25 August 1896 saw the Khalid bin Bargash, eldest son of the second 
sultan, Barghash ibn Sa'id, take over the palace and declare himself the new ruler. It was contrary to the wishes of 
the British government, which favoured Hamoud bin Mohammed. This led to a showdown, later called the Anglo- 
Zanzibar War, on the morning of 27 August, when ships of the Royal Navy destroyed the Beit al Hukum Palace, 
having given Khalid a one-hour ultimatum to leave. 
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He refused, and at 9 am the ships opened fire. Khalid's troops returned fire and he fled to the German consulate. 
A cease fire was declared 45 minutes after the action had begun, giving the bombardment the title of The Shortest 
War in History. Hamoud was declared the new ruler and peace was restored once more. Acquiescing to British 
demands, he brought an end in 1897 to Zanzibar's role as a centre for the centuries-old eastern slave trade by 
banning slavery and freeing the slaves, compensating their owners. Hamoud's son and heir apparent,Ali, was 
educated in Britain. 


From 1913 until independence in 1963, the British appointed their own residents (essentially governors). 


The Sultan's Palace. 


Vasco da Gama’s visit in 1499 marked the beginning of European influence. The Portuguese established control over the island 
four years later. In August 1505, it became part of the Portuguese Empire when Captain John (João) Homere, part of Francisco de 
Almeida’s fleet, conquered the island. It remained a jewel of the Portuguese empire for the next two centuries. 


In 1698, Zanzibar became part of Oman’s overseas holdings, under the authority of the Sultan of Oman. After the Portuguese 
were expelled, a lucrative trade in slaves and ivory thrived, along with an expanding plantation economy centering on cloves. 


The Arabs established garrisons at Zanzibar, Pemba, and Kilwa. Arab rule reached its nexus under the reign of Seyyid Said (more 
fully, Sayyid Said bin Sultan al-Busaid), who moved his capital from Muscat in Oman to Stone Town in 1840. A ruling Arab 
elite took charge and established clove plantations, which thrived under the cultivation of the island’s serf population. Zanzibar’s 
commerce fell increasingly into the hands of traders from the Indian subcontinent, whom Said encouraged to settle on the island. 
After his death in 1856, there was a struggle for succession among his heirs. On April 6, 1861, Zanzibar and Oman were divided 
into two separate principalities under the tenure of two of Sultan Said’s sons. 

Sayyid Majid bin Said Al-Busaid (1834/5—1870), his sixth son, became the Sultan of Zanzibar, while the third son, Sayyid 
Thuwaini bin Said al-Said, was made the Sultan of Oman. 


The Sultan of Zanzibar controlled a substantial portion of the east African coast, known as Zanj. Trade routes were also extended 
to outposts across the continent, reaching as far as Kindu on the Congo River. In November 1886, a German-British border 
commission established the Zanj as a ten-nautical mile (19 km) wide strip along most of the coast of East Africa, stretching from 
Cape Delgado (in Mozambique) to Kipini (in Kenya), including Mombasa, Dar es Salaam, and all off shore islands, and several 
towns in what is now Somalia. 


However, from 1887 to 1892, all of these mainland possessions were lost to the colonial powers of the United Kingdom, 
Germany, and Italy, although some were not formally ceded to their respective colonial powers until the twentieth century: 
Mogadishu to Italy in 1905 and Mombasa to Britain in 1963. 


Zanzibar was famous worldwide for its spices and slaves. Zanzibar’s spices attracted ships from as far away as the United States, 
which established a consulate in 1837. The United Kingdom’s early interest in Zanzibar was entirely due to commercial interest. 


The British On The Slave Trade 
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Atlantic slave trade 
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Reproduction of a handbill advertising a slave auction in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1769. 


The Atlantic slave trade or transatlantic slave trade took place across the Atlantic Ocean from the 16th through to the 
19th centuries. The vast majority of slaves transported to the New World were Africans from the central and western 
parts of the continent, sold by Africans to European slave traders who then transported them to North and South 
America. The numbers were so great that Africans who came by way of the slave trade became the most numerous 
Old-World immigrants in both North and South America before the late eighteenth century.“ The South Atlantic 
economic system centered on making goods and clothing to sell in Europe and increasing the numbers of African 
slaves brought to the New World. This was crucial to those European countries which, in the late seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, were vying with each other to create overseas empires.2! 


The Portuguese were the first to engage in the New World slave trade, and others soon followed. Slaves were consi- 
dered cargo by the ship owners, to be transported to the Americas as quickly and cheaply as possible, there to be 
sold to labour in coffee, tobacco, cocoa, cotton and sugar plantations, gold and silver mines, rice fields, construction 
industry, cutting timber for ships, and as house servants. The first Africans imported to the English colonies were also 
called "indentured servants"or"apprentices for life". By the middle of the seventeenth century, they and their offspring 
were legally the property of their owners. As property, they were merchandise or units of labor, and were sold at 
markets with other goods and services. 


The Atlantic slave traders, ordered by trade volume, were: the Portuguese, the British, the French, the Spanish, the 
Dutch, and the Americans. They had established outposts on the African coast where they purchased slaves from 
local African tribal leaders.£! Current estimates are that about 12 million were shipped across the Atlantic,4 although 
the actual number purchased by the traders is considerably higher. I&II 


The slave trade is sometimes called the Maafa by African and African-American scholars, meaning "great disaster" 
in Swahili. Some scholars, such as Marimba Ani and Maulana Karenga, use the terms "African Holocaust" or 
"Holocaust of Enslavement".& 


Background 


Atlantic travel 


The Atlantic slave trade arose after trade contacts were first made between the continents of the "Old World" 
(Europe, Africa, and Asia) and those of the "New World" (North America and South America). For centuries, tidal 
currents had made ocean travel particularly difficult and risky for the boats that were then available, and as such 
there had been very little, if any, naval contact between the peoples living in these continents.£ In the 15th century 
however, new European developments in seafaring technologies meant that ships were better equipped to deal with 
the problem of tidal currents, and could begin traversing the Atlantic ocean. Between 1600 and 1800, approximately 
300,000 sailors engaged in the slave trade visited West Africa.2! In doing so, they came into contact with societies 
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living along the west African coast and in the Americas which they had never previously encountered. Historian 
Pierre Chaunu termed the consequences of European navigation"disenclavement", with it marking an end of isolation 
for some societies and an increase in inter-societal contact for most others.l21 


Historian John Thornton noted, "A number of technical and geographical factors combined to make Europeans the 
most likely people to explore the Atlantic and develop its commerce." He identified these as being the drive to find 
new and profitable commercial opportunities outside Europe as well as the desire to create an alternative trade net- 
work to that controlled by the MuslimEmpire of the Middle East, which was viewed as a commercial, political and 
religious threat to European Christendom. In particular, European traders wanted to trade for gold, which could be 
found in western Africa, and also to find a naval route to "the Indies" (India), where they could trade for luxury goods 
such as spices without having to obtain these items from Middle Eastern Islamic traders.41 


Although the initial Atlantic naval explorations were performed purely by Europeans, members of many European 
nationalities were involved, including sailors from the Iberian kingdoms, the Italian kingdoms, England, France and 
the Netherlands. This diversity led Thornton to describe the initial "exploration of the Atlantic" as "a truly international 
exercise, even if many of the dramatic discoveries [such as those by Christopher Columbus and Ferdinand Magellan 
were made under the sponsorship of the Iberian monarchs", something that would give rise to the later myth that 
"the Iberians were the sole leaders of the exploration". 


Slavery in Africa 


Slavery was practiced in some parts of Africa,“& Europe,“4 Asial'®! and the Americas before the beginning of the 
Atlantic slave trade. There is evidence that enslaved people from some African states were exported to other states 
in Africa, Europe and Asia prior to the European colonization of the Americas.“ The African slave trade provided a 
large number of slaves to Europeans. 81191 


The Atlantic slave trade was not the only slave trade from Africa, although it was the largest in volume and intensity. 
As Elikia M’bokolo wrote in Le Monde diplomatique: "The African continent was bled of its human resources via all 
possible routes. Across the Sahara, through the Red Sea, from the Indian Ocean ports and across the Atlantic. At 
least ten centuries of slavery for the benefit of the Muslim countries (from the ninth to the nineteenth).... Four million 
enslaved people exported via the Red Sea, another four million22 through the Swahili ports of the Indian Ocean, 
perhaps as many as nine million along the trans-Saharan caravan route, and eleven to twenty million (depending on 
the author) across the Atlantic Ocean."21 


According to John K. Thornton, Europeans usually bought enslaved people who were captured in endemic 

warfare between African states.22! There were also Africans who had made a business out of capturing Africans from 
neighboring ethnic groups or war captives and selling them.22! People living around the Niger River were transported 
from these markets to the coast and sold at European trading ports in exchange for muskets (matchlock between 
1540—1606 but flintlock from then on) and manufactured goods such as cloth or alcohol.241 However, the European 
demand for slaves provided a large new market for the already existing trade.24l Further, while those held in slavery 
in their own region of Africa might hope to escape, those shipped away had little chance of returning to Africa. 


European colonization and slavery in West Africa 
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The Portuguese presenting themselves before the Manikongo. The Portuguese initially fostered a good relationship 
with the Kingdom of Kongo. Civil War within Kongo would lead to many of its subjects ending up as enslaved people 
in Portuguese and other European vessels. 


Upon discovering new lands through their naval explorations, European colonisers soon began to migrate to and 
settle in lands outside of their native continent. Off the coast of Africa, European migrants, under the directions of 
the Kingdom of Castile,invaded and colonised the Canary Islands during the 15th century, where they converted 
much of the land to the production of wine and sugar. Along with this, they also captured native Canary Islanders, 
the guanches, to use as slaves both on the Islands and across the Christian Mediterranean.24 


As historian John Thornton remarked, "the actual motivation for European expansion and for navigational break- 
throughs was little more than to exploit the opportunity for immediate profits made by raiding and the seizure or 
purchase of trade commodities."24Using the Canary Islands as a naval base, European, and at the time primarily 
Portuguese traders then began to move their activities down the western coast of Africa, performing raids in which 
slaves would be captured to be later sold in the Mediterranean. Although initially successful in this venture, "it was 
not long before African naval forces were alerted to the new dangers, and the Portuguese [raiding] ships began to 
meet strong and effective resistance", with the crews of several of them being killed by African sailors, whose boats 
were better equipped at traversing the west African coasts and river systems.221 


By 1494, the Portuguese king had entered agreements with the rulers of several West African states that would allow 
trade between their respective peoples, enabling the Portuguese to "tap into" the "well-developed commercial 
economy in Africa... without engaging in hostilities."S% "[P]eaceful trade became the rule all along the African coast", 
although there were some rare exceptions when acts of aggression led to violence; for instance Portuguese traders 
attempted to conquer the Bissagos Islands in 1535,£4 which was followed in 1571 when Portugal, supported by 

the Kingdom of Kongo, was able to capture the south-western region of Angola in order to secure its threatened 
economic interest in the area. Although Kongo later joined a coalition to force the Portuguese out in 1591, Portugal 
had secured a foothold on the continent that it would continue to occupy until the 20th century.B2 


Despite these incidences of occasional violence between African and European forces however, many African states 
were able to ensure that any trade went on in their own terms, imposing custom duties on foreign ships, and in one 
case that occurred in 1525, the Kongolese King, Afonso |, seized a French vessel and its crew for illegally trading on 
his coast.84 


Historians have widely debated the nature of the relationship between these African kingdoms and the European 
traders. The Guyanese historian Walter Rodney (1972) has argued that it was an unequal relation-ship, with Africans 
being forced into a "colonial" trade with the more economically developed Europeans, exchanging raw materials and 
human resources (i.e. slaves) for manufactured goods. He argued that it was this economic trade agreement dating 
back to the 16th century that led to Africa being under-developed in his own time.23! These ideas were supported by 
other historians, including Ralph Austen (1987).41 


This idea of an unequal relationship was however contested by John Thornton (1998), who argued that "the Atlantic 
slave trade was not nearly as critical to the African economy as these scholars believed" and that "African 
manufacturing [at this period] was more than capable of handling competition from preindustrial Europe."2lHowever, 
Anne Bailey, commenting on Thornton's suggestion that Africans and Europeans were equal partners in the Atlantic 
slave trade, wrote: 


To see Africans as partners implies equal terms and equal influence on the global and intercontinental processes of 
the trade. Africans had great influence on the continent itself, but they had no direct influence on the engines behind 
the trade in the capital firms, the shipping and insurance companies of Europe and America, or the plantation 
systems in Americas. They did not wield any influence on the building manufacturing centers of the West. B® 


European colonization and slavery in the Americas 


However, it was not just along the west African coast, but also in the Americas that Europeans began searching for 
commercial viability. European Christendom first became aware of the existence of the Americas after they were 
discovered by an expedition led by Christopher Columbus in 1492.4 As in Africa however, the indigenous peoples 
widely resisted European incursions into their territory during the first few centuries of contact, being somewhat 
effective in doing so. In the Caribbean, Spanish settlers were only able to secure control over the larger islands by 
allying themselves with certain Native American tribal groups in their conflicts with neighbouring societies. 


Groups such as the Kulinago of the Lesser Antilles and the Carib and Arawak people of (what is now) Venezuela 
launched effective counterattacks against Spanish bases in the Caribbean, with native-built boats, which were 
smaller and better suited to the seas around the islands, achieving success on a number of cases at defeating the 
Spanish ships. 
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In the 15th and 16th centuries, colonists from Europe also settled on the otherwise uninhabited islands of the Atlantic 
such as Madeira and the Azores, where with no slaves to sell, exporting products for export became the main 
industry.221 


16th, 17th and 18th centuries 


The Atlantic slave trade is customarily divided into two eras, known as the First and Second Atlantic Systems. 


The First Atlantic system was the trade of enslaved Africans to, primarily, South American colonies of the Portuguese 
and Spanish empires; it accounted for only slightly more than 3% of all Atlantic slave trade. It started (on a significant 
scale) in about 1502/44 and lasted until 1580 when Portugal was temporarilyunited with Spain. While the Portuguese 
traded enslaved people themselves, the Spanish empire relied on the asiento system, awarding merchants (mostly 
from other countries) the license to trade enslaved people to their colonies. During the first Atlantic system most of 
these traders were Portuguese, giving them a near-monopoly during the era, although some Dutch, English, and 
French traders also participated in the slave trade. After the union, Portugal came under Spanish legislation that 
prohibited it from directly engaging in the slave trade as a carrier, and become a target for the traditional enemies of 
Spain, losing a large share to the Dutch, British and French. 


The Second Atlantic system was the trade of enslaved Africans by mostly British, Portuguese, French and Dutch 
traders. The main destinations of this phase were the Caribbean colonies and Brazil, as European nations built up 
economically slave-dependent colonies in the New World.44! Only slightly more than 3% of the enslaved people 
exported were traded between 1450 and 1600, 16% in the 17th century. 


It is estimated that more than half of the slave trade took place during the 18th century, with the British, Portuguese 
and French being the main carriers of nine out of ten slaves abducted from Africa.4%! By the 1690s, the English were 
shipping the most slaves from West Africa,“4! maintaining this position to become the biggest transporters of slaves 
across the Atlantic during the 18th century.45! The 19th century saw a reduction of the slave trade, that accounted to 
28.5% of the total Atlantic slave trade.44 


European colonists initially practiced systems of both bonded labour and "Indian" slavery, enslaving many of the 
natives of the New World. For a variety of reasons, Africans replaced Native Americans as the main population of 
enslaved people in the Americas. In some cases, such as on some of the Caribbean Islands, warfare and diseases 
such as smallpox eliminated the natives completely. In other cases, such as in South Carolina, Virginia, and New 
England, the need for alliances with native tribes coupled with the availability of enslaved Africans at affordable prices 
(beginning in the early 18th century for these colonies) resulted in a shift away from Native American slavery. 


"The Slave Trade" by Auguste Francois Biard, 1840 


A burial ground in Campeche, Mexico, suggests slaves had been brought there not long after Hernan 
Cortés completed the subjugation of Aztec and Mayan Mexico. The graveyard had been in use from approximately 
1550 to the late 17th century.44 


Triangular trade 


The first side of the triangle was the export of goods from Europe to Africa. A number of African kings and merchants 
took part in the trading of enslaved people from 1440 to about 1833. For each captive, the African rulers would 
receive a variety of goods from Europe. These included guns, ammunition and other factory made goods. The 
second leg of the triangle exported enslaved Africans across the Atlantic Ocean to the Americas and the Caribbean 
Islands. The third and final part of the triangle was the return of goods to Europe from the Americas. The goods were 
the products of slave-labour plantations and included cotton, sugar, tobacco, molasses and rum l<#ation needed) 


However, Brazil (the main importer of slaves) manufactured these goods in South America and directly traded with 
African ports, thus not taking part in a triangular trade. [tation needed 
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Labor and slavery 


"Am | Not A Man And A Brother?" 1787 medallion designed by Josiah Wedqwoodfor the British anti-slavery campaign 


The Atlantic Slave Trade was the result of, among other things, labor shortage, itself in turn created by the desire of 
European colonists to exploit New World land and resources for capital profits. Native peoples were at first utilized as 
slave labor by Europeans, until a large number died from overwork and Old World diseases.48! Alternative sources of 
labor, such as indentured servitude, failed to provide a sufficient workforce. Many crops could not be sold for profit, or 
even grown, in Europe. Exporting crops and goods from the New World to Europe often proved to be more profitable 
than producing them on the European mainland.A vast amount of labor was needed to create and sustain plantations 
that required intensive labor to grow, harvest, and process prized tropical crops. Western Africa(part of which became 
known as "the Slave Coast"),and later Central Africa, became the source for enslaved people to meet the demand for 
labor. 


The basic reason for the constant shortage of labor was that, with large amounts of cheap land available and lots of 
landowners searching for workers, free European immigrants were able to become landowners themselves after a 
relatively short time, thus increasing the need for workers.421 


Thomas Jefferson attributed the use of slave labor in part to the climate, and the consequent idle leisure afforded by 
slave labor: "For in a warm climate, no man will labour for himself who can make another labour for him. This is so 
true, that of the proprietors of slaves a very small proportion indeed are ever seen to labour." 


African participation in the slave trade 


Slave traders in Gorée, Senegal, 18th century 


Africans themselves played a role in the slave trade, by selling their captive or prisoners of war to European buyers. 
20'The prisoners and captives who were sold were usually from neighboring or enemy ethnic groups. These captive 
slaves were not considered part of the ethnic group or "tribe" African kings held no particular loyalty to them. Some- 
times the criminals would be sold so that they could no longer commit crimes in that area. Most other slaves were 
obtained from kidnappings, or through raids that occurred at gunpoint through joint ventures with the Europeans.24 
But some African kings refused to sell any of their captives or criminals. King Jaja of Opobo, himself a former slave, 
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refused to do business with the slavers completely. However, Shahadah notes that with the rise of a large comer-cial 
slave trade, driven by European needs, enslaving enemies became less a consequence of war, and more and more 
a reason to go to war. 


European participation in the slave trade 


Although Europeans were the market for slaves, Europeans rarely entered the interior of Africa, due to fear 

of disease and fierce African resistance.&41 The enslaved people would be brought to coastal outposts where they 
would be traded for goods. Enslavement became a major by-product of internal war in Africa as nation states 
expanded through military conflicts in many cases through deliberate sponsorship of benefiting Western European 
nations. During such periods of rapid state formation or expansion (Asante and Dahomey being good examples), 
slavery formed an important element of political life which the Europeans exploited: As Queen Sara's plea to the 
Portuguese courts revealed, the system became "sell to the Europeans or be sold to the Europeans". In Africa, 
convicted criminals could be punished by enslavement, a punishment which became more prevalent as slavery 
became more lucrative. Since most of these nations did not have a prison system, convicts were often sold or used in 
the scattered local domestic slave market.221 


A slave being inspected 


As of 1778, Thomas Kitchin estimated that Europeans were bringing an estimated 52,000 slaves to the Caribbean 
yearly, with the French bringing the most Africans to the French West Indies (13,000 out of the yearly estimate).531 
The Atlantic slave trade peaked in the last two decades of the 18th century,&! during and following the Kongo Civil 
War.551 Wars amongst tiny states along the Niger River's Igbo-inhabited region and the accompanying banditry also 
spiked in this period.23! Another reason for surplus supply of enslaved people was major warfare conducted by 
expanding states such as the kingdom of Dahomey, £4! the Oyo Empire and Asante Empire.&41 


The majority of European conquests, raids and enslavements occurred toward the end or after the transatlantic slave 
trade. One exception to this is the conquest of Ndongo in present day Angola where Ndongo's slaves, warriors, free 
citizens and even nobility were taken into slavery by the Portuguese conquerors after the fall of the state. 


Slavery in Africa and the New World contrasted 


Forms of slavery varied both in Africa and in the New World. In general, slavery in Africa was not heritable — that is, 
the children of slaves were free — while in the Americas slaves’ children were legally enslaved at birth. This was 
connected to another distinction: slavery in West Africa was not reserved for racial or religious minorities, as it was in 
European colonies, although the case was otherwise in places such as Somalia, where Bantus were taken as slaves 
for the ethnic Somalis. BABA 


The treatment of slaves in Africa was more variable than in the Americas. At one extreme, the kings of Dahomey 
routinely slaughtered slaves in hundreds or thousands in sacrificial rituals, and the use of slaves as human sacrifices 
was also known in Cameroon. On the other hand, slaves in other places were often treated as part of the family, 
"adopted children," with significant rights including the right to marry without their masters' permission. Scottish 
explorer Mungo Park wrote: "The slaves in Africa, | suppose, are nearly in the proportion of three to one to the 
freemen. 


They claim no reward for their services except food and clothing, and are treated with kindness or severity, according 
to the good or bad disposition of their masters.... The slaves which are thus brought from the interior may be divided 
into two distinct classes - first, such as were slaves from their birth, having been born of enslaved mothers; secondly, 
such as were born free, but who afterwards, by whatever means, became slaves. Those of the first description are by 
far the most numerous ...."&4l In the Americas, slaves were denied the right to marry freely and even humane masters 
did not accept them as equal members of the family; however, while grisly executions of slaves convicted of revolt or 
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other offenses were commonplace in the Americas, New World slaves were not subject to arbitrary ritual sacrifice [S21 
New World slaves were very useful and expensive enough to maintain and care for, but still the property of their 
owners. 


Slave market regions and participation 
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Major slave trading regions of Africa, 15th-19th centuries 


There were eight principal areas used by Europeans to buy and ship slaves to the Western Hemisphere. The number 
of enslaved people sold to the New World varied throughout the slave trade. As for the distribution of slaves from 
regions of activity, certain areas produced far more enslaved people than others. Between 1650 and 1900, 10.24 
million enslaved Africans arrived in the Americas from the following regions in the following proportions:&41 


e Senegambia (Senegal and the Gambia): 4.8% 

e Upper Guinea (Guinea-Bissau, Guinea and Sierra Leone): 4.1% 

e Windward Coast (Liberia and Côte d'Ivoire): 1.8% 

e Gold Coast (Ghana and east of Côte d'Ivoire): 10.4% 

e Bight of Benin (Togo, Benin and Nigeria west of the Niger Delta): 20.2% 

e Bight of Biafra (Nigeria east of the Niger Delta, Cameroon, Equatorial Guinea and Gabon): 14.6% 
e West Central Africa (Republic of Congo, Democratic Republic of Congo and Angola): 39.4% 


e Southeastern Africa (Mozambique and Madagascar): 4.7% 
African kingdoms of the era 


Ghezo, King of Dahomey, was under pressure from the British to end the slave trade 
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There were over 173 city-states and kingdoms in the African regions affected by the slave trade between 1502 and 
1853, when Brazil became the last Atlantic import nation to outlaw the slave trade. Of those 173, no fewer than 68 
could be deemed nation states with political and military infrastructures that enabled them to dominate their neigh- 
bors. Nearly every present-day nation had a pre-colonial predecessor, sometimes an African Empire with which 
European traders had to barter. 


Ethnic groups 


The different ethnic groups brought to the Americas closely corresponds to the regions of heaviest activity in the 
slave trade. Over 45 distinct ethnic groups were taken to the Americas during the trade. Of the 45, the ten most 
prominent according to slave documentation of the era are listed below. £4 


1. The BaKongo of the Democratic Republic of Congo and Angola 
2. The Mandé of Upper Guinea 
3. The Gbe speakers of Togo, Ghana and Benin (Adja, Mina, Ewe, Fon) 
4. The Akan of Ghana and Cote d'Ivoire 
5. The Wolof of Senegal and the Gambia 
6. The Igbo of southeastern Nigeria 

7. The Mbundu of Angola (includes both Ambundu and Ovimbundu) 

8. The Yoruba of southwestern Nigeria 

9. The Chamba of Cameroon 

10. The Makua of Mozambique 


Human toll 


The transatlantic slave trade resulted in a vast and as yet still unknown loss of life for African captives both in and 
outside of America. Approximately 1.2 — 2.4 million Africans died during their transport to the New World!®*! More died 
soon upon their arrival. The amount of life lost in the actual procurement of slaves remains a mystery but may equal 
or exceed the amount actually enslaved.&4 


The savage nature of the trade led to the destruction of individuals and cultures. The following figures do not include 
deaths of enslaved Africans as a result of their actual labor, slave revolts or diseases they caught while living among 
New World populations. 


A database compiled in the late 1990s put the figure for the transatlantic slave trade at more than 11 million people. 
For a long time an accepted figure was 15 million, although this has in recent years been revised down. Most history- 
ians now agree that at least 12 million slaves left the continent between the 15th and 19th century, but 10 to 20% 
died on board ships. Thus a figure of 11 million enslaved people transported to the Americas is the nearest demonst- 
rable figure historians can produce.£4 Besides the slaves who died on the Middle Passage itself, even more Africans 
probably died in the slave raids in Africa. The death toll from four centuries of the Atlantic slave trade is estimated at 
10 million. According to William Rubinstein, "..of these 10 million estimated dead blacks, possibly 6 million were killed 
by other blacks in African tribal wars and raiding parties aimed at securing slaves for transport to America." 
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African conflicts 
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Diagram of a slave ship from the Atlantic slave trade. From an Abstract of Evidence delivered before a select 
committee of the House of Commons in 1790 and 1791. 


According to Dr. Kimani Nehusi, the presence of European slavers affected the way in which the legal code in African 
societies responded to offenders. Crimes traditionally punishable by some other form of punishment became punish- 
able by enslavement and sale to slave traders. According to David Stannard's American Holocaust, 50% of African 
deaths occurred in Africa as a result of wars between native kingdoms, which produced the majority of slaves.£2 This 
includes not only those who died in battles,but also those who died as a result of forced marches from inland areas to 
slave ports on the various coasts.“4The practice of enslaving enemy combatants and their villages was widespread 
throughout Western and West Central Africa, although wars were rarely started to procure slaves. The slave trade 
was largely a by-product of tribal and state warfare as a way of removing potential dissidents after victory or financing 
future wars. However, some African groups proved particularly adept and brutal at the practice of enslaving such 
as Oyo, Benin, Igala, Kaabu, Asanteman, Dahomey, the Aro Confederacy and the Imbangala war bands. 


In letters written by the Manikongo, Nzinga Mbemba Afonso, to the King João III of Portugal, he writes that 
Portuguese merchandise flowing in is what is fueling the trade in Africans. He requests the King of Portugal to stop 
sending merchandise but should only send missionaries. In one of his letter he writes: 


"Each day the traders are kidnapping our people—children of this country, sons of our nobles and vassals, even 
people of our own family. This corruption and depravity are so widespread that our land is entirely depopulated. We 
need in this kingdom only priests and schoolteachers, and no merchandise, unless it is wine and flour for Mass. It is 
our wish that this Kingdom not be a place for the trade or transport of slaves." 

Many of our subjects eagerly lust after Portuguese merchandise that your subjects have brought into our domains. To 
satisfy this inordinate appetite, they seize many of our black free subjects.... They sell them. After having taken these 
prisoners [to the coast] secretly or at night..... As soon as the captives are in the hands of white men they are 
branded with a red-hot iron. Z3 


Before the arrival of the Portuguese, slavery had already existed in Kongo. Despite its establishment within his 
kingdom, Afonso believed that the slave trade should be subject to Kongo law. When he suspected the Portuguese of 
receiving illegally enslaved persons to sell, he wrote in to King Joao III in 1526 imploring him to put a stop to the 
practice L4 


The kings of Dahomey sold their war captives into transatlantic slavery, who otherwise would have been killed in a 
ceremony known as the Annual Customs. As one of West Africa's principal slave states, Dahomey became extremely 
unpopular with neighbouring peoples. AFS Like the Bambara Empire to the east, the Khasso kingdoms depended 
heavily on the slave trade for their economy. A family's status was indicated by the number of slaves it owned, 
leading to wars for the sole purpose of taking more captives. This trade led the Khasso into increasing contact with 
the European settlements of Africa's west coast, particularly the French.8! Benin grew increasingly rich during the 
16th and 17th centuries on the slave trade with Europe; slaves from enemy states of the interior were sold, and 
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carried to the Americas in Dutch and Portuguese ships. The Bight of Benin's shore soon came to be known as the 
"Slave Coast" Z2 


King Gezo of Dahomey said in the 1840s: 


The slave trade is the ruling principle of my people. It is the source and the glory of their wealth.. .the mother lulls the 
child to sleep with notes of triumph over an enemy reduced to slavery.. BA 


In 1807, the UK Parliament passed the Bill that abolished the trading of slaves. The King of Bonny (now in Nigeria) 
was horrified at the conclusion of the practice: 


We think this trade must go on. That is the verdict of our oracle and the priests. They say that your country, however 
great, can never stop a trade ordained by God himself.&1 


Port factories 


After being marched to the coast for sale, enslaved people waited in large forts called factories. The amount of time in 
factories varied, but Milton Meltzer's Slavery: A World History states this process resulted in or around 4.5% of deaths 
during the transatlantic slave trade.&4! In other words, over 820,000 people would have died in African ports such 

as Benguela, Elmina and Bonnyreducing the number of those shipped to 17.5 million.24! 


Atlantic shipment 


A Liverpool Slave Ship by William Jackson. Merseyside Maritime Museum 


After being captured and held in the factories, slaves entered the infamous Middle Passage. Meltzer's research puts 
this phase of the slave trade's overall mortality at 12.5%.&2I Around 2.2 million Africans died during these voyages 
where they were packed into tight, unsanitary spaces on ships for months at a time. Measures were taken to stem the 
onboard mortality rate such as enforced "dancing" (as exercise) above deck and the practice of force-feeding 
enslaved people who tried to starve themselves. The conditions on board also resulted in the spread of fatal 
diseases. Other fatalities were the result of suicides by jumping over board by slaves who could no longer endure the 
conditions.Z2! The slave traders would try to fit anywhere from 350 to 600 slaves on one ship. Before the shipping of 
enslaved people was completely outlawed in 1853, 15.3 million enslaved people had arrived in the Americas. 


Raymond L. Cohn, an economics professor whose research has focused on economic history and international 
migration, 831 has researched the mortality rates among Africans during the voyages of the Atlantic slave trade. He 
found that mortality rates decreased over the history of the slave trade, primarily because the length of time 
necessary for the voyage was declining. "In the eighteenth century many slave voyages took at least 2% months. In 
the nineteenth century, 2 months appears to have been the maximum length of the voyage, and many voyages were 
far shorter. Fewer slaves died in the Middle Passage over time mainly because the passage was shorter." 


Seasoning camps 


Meltzer also states that 33% of Africans would have died in the first year at seasoning camps found throughout the 
Caribbean. Many slaves shipped directly to North America bypassed this process; however most slaves (destined 
for island or South American plantations) were likely to be put through this ordeal. The enslaved people were tortured 
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for the purpose of "breaking" them (like the practice of breaking horses) and conditioning them to their new lot in 
life. Jamaica held one of the most notorious of these camps. Dysentery was the leading cause of death.24 AIl in all, 5 
million Africans died in these camps reducing the final number of Africans to about 10 million.&21 


European competition 


The trade of enslaved Africans in the Atlantic has its origins in the explorations of Portuguese mariners down the 
coast of West Africa in the 15th century. Before that, contact with African slave markets was made to ransom 
Portuguese that had been captured by the intense North African Barbary pirate attacks on Portuguese ships and 
coastal villages, frequently leaving them depopulated.£4 The first Europeans to use enslaved Africans in the New 
World were the Spaniards who sought auxiliaries for their conquest expeditions and laborers on islands such 

as Cuba andHispaniola, where the alarming decline in the native population had spurred the first royal laws protecting 
the native population (Laws of Burgos, 1512—1513). The first enslaved Africans arrived in Hispaniola in 

1501.87 After Portugal had succeeded in establishing sugar plantations (engenhos) in northern Brazil ca. 1545, 
Portuguese merchants on the West African coast began to supply enslaved Africans to the sugar planters there. 
While at first these planters relied almost exclusively on the native Tupani for slave labor, a titanic shift toward 
Africans took place after 1570 following a series of epidemics which decimated the already destabilized Tupani 
communities. By 1630, Africans had replaced the Tupani as the largest contingent of labor on Brazilian sugar 
plantations, heralding equally the final collapse of the European medieval household tradition of slavery, the rise of 
Brazil as the largest single destination for enslaved Africans and sugar as the reason that roughly 84% of these 
Africans were shipped to the New World. It has also been alleged that Jews dominated or had a significant impact 
on the Atlantic slave trade, but this has been rejected by some scholars. 
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Punishing slaves at Calabouco, in Rio de 
Janeiro, c. 1822 


As Britain rose in naval power and settled continental North America and some islands of the West Indies, they 
became the leading slave traders. At one stage the trade was the monopoly of the Royal Africa Company, operating 
out of London, but following the loss of the company's monopoly in 1689,28 Bristol and Liverpool merchants became 
increasingly involved in the trade.2 By the late 17th century, one out of every four ships that left Liverpool harbour 
was a slave trading ship. Much of the wealth on which the city of Manchester, and surrounding towns, was built in 
the late eighteenth century, and for much of the nineteenth century, was based on the processing of slave-picked 
cotton.[5]. Other British cities also profited from the slave trade.Birmingham, the largest gun producing town in Britain 
at the time, supplied guns to be traded for slaves. 75% of all sugar produced in the plantations came to London to 
supply the highly lucrative coffee houses there.2&4 


New World destinations ~ 


Recently bought slaves in Brazil on their way to the farms of the landowners who bought them c. 1830. 
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The first slaves to arrive as part of a labor force appeared in 1502 on the island of Hispaniola (now Haiti and 

the Dominican Republic). Cuba received its first four slaves in 1513. Jamaica received its first shipment of 4000 
slaves in 1518.2] Slave exports to Honduras and Guatemala started in 1526. The first enslaved Africans to reach 
what would become the US arrived in January 1526 as part of a Spanish attempt at colonizing South Carolina near 
Jamestown. 


By November the 300 Spanish colonists were reduced to a mere 100 accompanied by 70 of their original 100 slaves. 
The enslaved people revolted and joined a nearby native population while the Spanish abandoned the colony 
altogether. Colombia received its first enslaved people in 1533.El Salvador, Costa Rica and Florida began their stint 
in the slave trade in 1541, 1563 and 1581 respectively. 


The 17th century saw an increase in shipments with enslaved people arriving in the English colony of Jamestown, 
Virginia in 1619, although these first kidnapped Africans were classed as indentured servants and freed after seven 
years; [zitation needed) chattel slavery entered Virginia law in 1656. [tation needed Irish immigrants brought slaves 

to Montserrat in 1651, and in 1655, slaves arrived in Belize. 


By 1802 Russian colonists noted that "Boston" (U.S.-based) skippers were trading African slaves for otter pelts with 


the Tlingit people in Southeast Alaska. 


Distribution of slaves (1519-1867)1931 


Destination Percentage 


Portuguese America 38.5% 


British America (minus North America) | 18.4% 


Spanish Empire 17.5% 
French Americas 13.6% 
British North America 6.45% 
English Americas 3.25% 
Dutch West Indies 2.0% 
Danish West Indies 0.3% 


The number of the Africans arrived in each area can be calculated taking into consideration that the total number of 
slaves was close to 10,000,000. 


Economics of slavery 
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Slaves processing tobacco in 17th-century Virginia 


The plantation economies of the New World were built on slave labor. Seventy percent of the enslaved people 
brought to the new world were used to produce sugar, the most labor-intensive crop. The rest were employed 
harvesting coffee, cotton, and tobacco, and in some cases in mining. The West Indian colonies of the European 
powers were some of their most important possessions, so they went to extremes to protect and retain them. For 
example, at the end of the Seven Years' War in 1763, France agreed to cede the vast territory of New France (now 
Eastern Canada) to the victors in exchange for keeping the minute Antillean island of Guadeloupe. 


In France in the 18th century, returns for investors in plantations averaged around 6%; as compared to 5% for most 
domestic alternatives, this represented a 20% profit advantage. Risks—maritime and commercial—were important for 
individual voyages. Investors mitigated it by buying small shares of many ships at the same time. In that way, they 
were able to diversify a large part of the risk away. Between voyages, ship shares could be freely sold and bought.24 


By far the most financially profitable West Indian colonies in 1800 belonged to the United Kingdom. After entering the 
sugar colony business late, British naval supremacy and control over key islands such as Jamaica, Trinidad, 

the Leeward Islands and Barbados and the territory of British Guiana gave it an important edge over all competitors; 
while many British did not make gains, a handful of individuals made small fortunes. This advantage was reinforced 
when France lost its most important colony, St. Dominique (western Hispaniola, now Haiti), to a slave revolt in 
1791161 and supported revolts against its rival Britain, after the 1793 French revolution in the name of liberty. Before 
1791, British sugar had to be protected to compete against cheaper French sugar. 


After 1791, the British islands produced the most sugar, and the British people quickly became the largest 
consumers. West Indian sugar became ubiquitous as an additive to Indian tea. It has been estimated that the profits 
of the slave trade and of West Indian plantations created up to one-in-twenty of every pound circulating in the British 
economy at the time of the Industrial Revolutionin the latter half of the 18th century.2&4 


Effects 


World population (in millions) World population (by percentage distribution) 
Year 1750 1800 | 1850 1900 | 1950 | 1999 Year 1750 1800 1850 1900 1950 1999 
World 791 978 (1,262 /1,650 2,521 5,978 | World 100 100 100 100 (100 | 100 
Africa 106 107 111 (133 (221 767 Africa 13.4 10.9 (8.8 (81 (88 |12.8 
Asia 502 635 (809 947 (1,402 3,634 Asia 63.5 64.9 64.1 57.4 55.6 | 60.8 
Europe 163 203 276 (408 (547 |729 Europe 20.6 | 20.8 21.9 (24.7 21.7 |12.2 
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Latin Latin America 


America 16 |24 |38 74 167 511 and the 2.0 |2.5 |3.0 |4.5 |66 |8.5 
and the Caribbean 
Caribbean 
Northern 
Northern America 03 (0.7 12.1 15:06:35.1 


3 7 26 82 172 |307 
America 


Oceania 0.3 0.2 0.2 |04 (0.5 10.5 
Oceania 2 2 2 6 13 30 


Historian Walter Rodney has argued that at the start of the slave trade in the 16th century, even though there was a 
technological gap between Europe and Africa, it was not very substantial. Both continents were using Iron Age 
technology. The major advantage that Europe had was in ship building. During the period of slavery the populations 
of Europe and the Americas grew exponentially while the population of Africa remained stagnant. Rodney contended 
that the profits from slavery were used to fund economic growth and technological advancement in Europe and the 
Americas. Based on earlier theories by Eric Williams, he asserted that the industrial revolution was at least in part 
funded by agricultural profits from the Americas. He cited examples such as the inventionof the steam engine 

by James Watt, which was funded by plantation owners from the Caribbean. 


Other historians have attacked both Rodney's methodology and factual accuracy. Joseph C. Miller has argued that 
the social change and demographic stagnation (which he researched on the example of West Central Africa) was 
caused primarily by domestic factors. Joseph Inikori provided a new line of argument, estimating counterfactual 
demographic developments in case the Atlantic slave trade had not existed. Patrick Manning has shown that the 
slave trade did indeed have profound impact on African demographics and social institutions, but nevertheless 
criticized Inikori's approach for not taking other factors (such as famine and drought) into account and thus being 
highly speculative. 


Effect on the economy of Africa[edit] 


Cowrie shells were used as money in the slave trade 


No scholars dispute the harm done to the enslaved people but the effect of the trade on African societies is much 
debated, due to the apparent influx of goods to Africans. Proponents of the slave trade, such as Archibald Dalzel, 
argued that African societies were robust and not much affected by the trade. In the 19th century, 

European abolitionists, most prominently Dr. David Livingstone, took the opposite view, arguing that the fragile local 
economy and societies were being severely harmed by the trade. Historian Walter Rodney estimates that by c.1770, 
the King of Dahomey was earning an estimated £250,000 per year by selling captive African soldiers and enslaved 
people to the European slave-traders. 


Effects on the economy of Europe 


Some have stressed the importance of natural or financial resources that Britain received from its many 
overseas colonies or that profits from the British slave trade between Africa and the Caribbean helped fuel industrial 
investment. West Indian writer Eric Williams asserts the contribution of Africans on the basis of profits from the slave 
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trade and slavery, and the employment of those profits to finance England's industrialization process. He argues that 
the enslavement of Africans was an essential element to the Industrial Revolution, and that British wealth is, in part, a 
result of slavery. However, he says that by the time of its abolition it had lost its profitability and it was in Britain's 
economic interest to ban it.404 


Other researchers and historians have strongly contested what has come to be referred to as the “Williams thesis” in 
academia: David Richardson has concluded that the profits from the slave trade amounted to less than 1% of domes- 
tic investment in Britain,“%1 and economic historian Stanley Engerman finds that even without subtracting the associa 
-ted costs of the slave trade (e.g., shipping costs, slave mortality, mortality of whites in Africa, defense costs) or rein- 
vestment of profits back into the slave trade, the total profits from the slave trade and of West Indian plantations 
amounted to less than 5% of the British economy during any year of the Industrial Revolution. 


Engerman’s 5% figure gives as much as possible in terms of benefit of the doubt to the Williams argument, not solely 
because it does not take into account the associated costs of the slave trade to Britain, but also because it carries the 
full-employment assumption from economics and holds the gross value of slave trade profits as a direct contribution 
to Britain’s national income./22! Historian Richard Pares, in an article written before Williams’ book, dismisses the 
influence of wealth generated from the West Indian plantations upon the financing of the Industrial Revolution, stating 
that whatever substantial flow of investment from West Indian profits into industry there was occurred after 
emancipation, not before.0™4 


Seymour Drescher and Robert Anstey argue the slave trade remained profitable until the end, and that moralistic 
reform, not economic incentive, was primarily responsible for abolition. They say slavery remained profitable in the 
1830s because of innovations in agriculture.2%1 


Karl Marx in his influential economic history of capitalism Das Kapital wrote that '...the turning of Africa into a warren 
for the commercial hunting of black-skins, signaled the rosy dawn of the era of capitalist production.’ He argued that 
the slave trade was part of what he termed the ‘primitive accumulation’ of European capital, the 'non-capitalist’ 
accumulation of wealth that preceded and created the financial conditions for Britain's industrialisation.104 


Demographics 


The demographic effects of the slave trade are some of the most controversial and debated issues. More than 12 
million people were removed from Africa via the slave trade, and what effect this had on Africa is an important 
question. 


Walter Rodney argued that the export of so many people had been a demographic disaster and had left Africa 
permanently disadvantaged when compared to other parts of the world, and largely explains the continent's 
continued poverty.!“&1 He presented numbers showing that Africa's population stagnated during this period, while that 
of Europe and Asia grew dramatically. According to Rodney, all other areas of the economy were disrupted by the 
slave trade as the top merchants abandoned traditional industries to pursue slaving, and the lower levels of the 
population were disrupted by the slaving itself. 


Others have challenged this view. J. D. Fage compared the number effect on the continent as a whole. David Eltis 
has compared the numbers to the rate of emigration from Europe during this period. In the nineteenth century alone 
over 50 million people left Europe for the Americas, a far higher rate than were ever taken from Africa. 


Other scholars accused Rodney of mischaracterizing the trade between Africans and Europeans. They argue that 
Africans, or more accurately African elites, deliberately let European traders join in an already large trade in enslaved 
people and were not patronized.99I 


As Joseph E. Inikori argues, the history of the region shows that the effects were still quite deleterious. He argues 
that the African economic model of the period was very different from the European, and could not sustain such 
population losses. Population reductions in certain areas also led to widespread problems. Inikori also notes that after 
the suppression of the slave trade Africa's population almost immediately began to rapidly increase, even prior to the 
introduction of modern medicines. Owen Alik Shahadah also states that the trade was not only 

ofdemographic significance in aggregate population losses but also in the profound changes to settlement patterns, 
exposure to epidemics, and reproductive and social development potential.“ 
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Legacy of racism 


est Indian Creole woman, with her black servant, circa 1780 


Professor Maulana Karenga states that the effects of slavery were that "the morally monstrous destruction of human 
possibility involved redefining African humanity to the world, poisoning past, present and future relations with others 

who only know us through this stereotyping and thus damaging the truly human relations among peoples." He states 
that it constituted the destruction of culture, language, religion and human possibility. 


Walter Rodney states: "Above all, it was the institution of slavery in the Americas which ultimately conditioned racial 
attitudes, even when their more immediate derivation was the literature on Africa or contacts within Europe itself. It 
has been well attested that New World slave - plantation society was the laboratory of modern racism. The owners 
contempt for and fear of the black slaves was expressed in religious, scientific and philosophical terms, which 
became the stock attitudes of European and even Africans in subsequent generations. 


Although there have been contributions to racist philosophy both before and after the slave trade epoch, the historical 
experience of whites enslaving blacks for four centuries forged the tie between racist and colour prejudice, and 
produced not merely individual racists but a society where racism was so all-pervasive that it not even perceived for 
what it was. The very concept of human racial variants was never satisfactorily established in biological terms,and the 
assumptions of scientists and laymen alike were rooted in the perception of a reality in which Europeans had 
succeeded in reducing Africans to the level of chattel." 


Walter Rodney states, "The role of slavery in promoting racist prejudice and ideology has been carefully studied in 
certain situations, especially in the U.S.A. The simple fact is that no people can enslave another for four centuries 
without coming out with a notion of superiority, and when the colour and other physical traits of those peoples were 
quite different it was inevitable that the prejudice should take a racist form."“21 


Eric Williams argued that, "A racial twist [was] given to what is basically an economic phenomenon. Slavery was not 
born of racism: rather, racism was the consequence of slavery. "M31 


End of the Atlantic slave trade 
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William Wilberforce (1759-1833), politician and philanthropist who was a leader of the movement 
to abolish the slave trade. 


In Britain, America, Portugal and in parts of Europe, opposition developed against the slave trade. Davis says that 
abolitionists assumed "that an end to slave imports would lead automatically to the amelioration and gradual abolition 
of slavery.".!“4l Opposition to the trade was led by the Religious Society of Friends(Quakers) and establishment Evan 
-gelicals such as William Wilberforce. The movement was joined by many and began to protest against the trade, but 
they were opposed by the owners of the colonial holdings.“ Following Lord Mansfield's decision in 1772, slaves 
became free upon entering the British isles.““"lUnder the leadership of Thomas Jefferson, the new state of Virginia in 
1778 became the first state and one of the first jurisdictions anywhere to stop the importation of slaves for sale; it 
made it a crime for traders to bring in slaves from out of state or from overseas for sale; migrants from other states 
were allowed to bring their own slaves. 


The new law freed all slaves brought in illegally after its passage and imposed heavy fines on violators. 11118] 
Denmark, which had been active in the slave trade, was the first country to ban the trade through legislation in 1792, 
which took effect in 1803. Britain banned the slave trade in 1807, imposing stiff fines for any slave found aboard a 
British ship (see Slave Trade Act 1807). The Royal Navy, which then controlled the world's seas, moved to stop other 
nations from continuing the slave trade and declared that slaving was equal to piracy and was punishable by death. 
The United States Congress passed the Slave Trade Act of 1794, which prohibited the building or outfitting of ships in 
the U.S. for use in the slave trade.In 1807 Congressoutlawed the importation of slaves beginning on January 1, 1808, 
the earliest date permitted by the United States Constitution for such a ban. 


On Sunday 28October1787,William Wilberforce wrote in his diary:"God Almighty has set before me two great objects, 
the suppression of the slave trade and the Reformation of society." For the rest of his life, William Wilberforce dedic- 
ated his life as a Member of the British Parliament to opposing the slave trade and working for the abolition of slavery 
throughout the British Empire. On 22 February 1807, twenty years after he first began his crusade, and in the middle 
of Britain's war with France, Wilberforce and his team's labours were rewarded with victory. By an overwhelm-ing 283 
votes for to 16 against, the motion to abolish the Atlantic slave trade was carried in the House of Commons. 


The United States acted to abolish the slave trade the same year, but not its internal slave trade which became the 
dominant character in American slavery until the 1860s.“24 In 1805 the British Order-in-Council had restricted the 
importation of slaves into colonies that had been captured from France and the Netherlands.“ Britain continued to 
press other nations to end its trade; in 1810 an Anglo-Portuguese treaty was signed whereby Portugal agreed to 
restrict its trade into its colonies; an 1813 Anglo-Swedish treaty whereby Sweden outlawed its slave trade; the Treaty 
of Paris 1814 where France agreed with Britain that the trade is "repugnant to the principles of natural justice" and 
agreed to abolish the slave trade in five years; the 1814 Anglo-Netherlands treaty where the Dutch outlawed its slave 
trade [1161 


"Am | not a woman and a sister?" 
An antislavery medallion from the late 18th century 


With peace in Europe from 1815, and British supremacy at sea secured, the Royal Navy turned its attention back to 
the challenge and established the West Africa Squadron in 1808, known as the "preventative squadron", which for 
the next 50 years operated against the slavers. By the 1850s, around 25 vessels and 2,000 officers and men were on 
the station, supported by some ships from the small United States Navy, and nearly 1,000 "Kroomen"—experienced 
fishermen recruited as sailors from what is now the coast of modern Liberia. Service on the West Africa Squadron 
was a thankless and overwhelming task, full of risk and posing a constant threat to the health of the crews involved. 
Contending with pestilential swamps and violent encounters, the mortality rate was 55 per 1,000 men, compared with 
10 for fleets in the Mediterranean or in home waters.!241 Between 1807 and 1860, the Royal Navy's Squadron seized 
approximately 1,600 ships involved in the slave trade and freed 150,000 Africans who were aboard these 
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vessels.!124] Several hundred slaves a year were transported by the navy to the British colony of Sierra Leone, where 
they were made to serve as "apprentices" in the colonial economy until the Slavery Abolition Act 1833.23] Action was 
taken against African leaders who refused to agree to British treaties to outlaw the trade, for example against "the 
usurping King of Lagos", deposed in 1851. Anti-slavery treaties were signed with over 50 African rulers.“241 


Capture of slave ship E/ Almirante by the British Royal Navy in the 1800s. HMS Black Joke freed 
466 slaves. 11281 


The last recorded slave ship to land on American soil was the Clotilde, which in 1859 illegally smuggled a number of 
Africans into the town of Mobile, Alabama.26 The Africans on board were sold as slaves; however, slavery in the 
U.S. was abolished 5 years later following the end of the American Civil War in 1865. The last survivor of the voyage 
was Cudjoe Lewis, who died in 1935.27 The last country to ban the Atlantic slave trade was Brazil in 1831. However, 
a vibrant illegal trade continued to ship large numbers of enslaved people to Brazil and also to Cuba until the 1860s, 
when British enforcement and further diplomacy finally ended the Atlantic trade. 


Legacy 


African diaspora 


House slaves in Brazil c. 1820, by Jean-Baptiste Debret 


The African diaspora which was created via slavery has been a complex interwoven part of American history and 
culture.28l In the United States, the success of Alex Haley's book Roots: The Saga of an American Family, published 
in 1976, and the subsequent television miniseries based upon itRoots, broadcast on the ABC network in January 
1977, led to an increased interest and appreciation of African heritage amongst the African- 
Americancommunity.“22l The influence of these led many African Americans to begin researching their family 
histories and making visits to West Africa. In turn, a tourist industry grew up to supply them. One notable example of 
this is through the Roots Homecoming Festival held annually in the Gambia, in which rituals are held through which 
African Americans can symbolically "come home" to Africa.“ Issues of dispute have however developed between 
African Americans and African authorities over how to display historic sites that were involved in the Atlantic slave 
trade, with prominent voices in the former criticising the latter for not displaying such sites sensitively, but instead 
treating them as a commercial enterprise./341 


"Back to Africa" 


In 1816, a group of wealthy European-Americans, some of whom were abolitionists and others who were racial 
segregationists, founded the American Colonization Society with the express desire of returning African Americans 
who were in the United States to West Africa. In 1820, they sent their first ship to Liberia, and within a decade around 
two thousand African Americans had been settled in the west African country. Such re-settlement continued 
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throughout the 19th century, increasing following the deterioration of race relations in the southern states of the US 
following Reconstruction in 1877.21 


Rastafari movement 


The Rastafari movement, which originated in Jamaica, where 98% of the population are descended from victims of 
the Atlantic slave trade, has made great efforts to publicize the slavery, and to ensure it is not forgotten, especially 
through reggae music. 1331 


Apologies 


In 1998, UNESCO designated August 23 as International Day for the Remembrance of the Slave Trade and its 
Abolition. Since then there have been a number of events recognizing the effects of slavery. 


On 9 December 1999 Liverpool City Council passed a formal motion apologising for the City's part in the slave trade. 
It was unanimously agreed that Liverpool acknowledges its responsibility for its involvement in three centuries of the 
slave trade. The City Council has made an unreserved apology for Liverpool's involvement and the continual effect of 
slavery on Liverpool's Black communities 134 


In 1999, President Mathieu Kerekou of Benin (formerly the Kingdom of Dahomey) issued a national apology for the 
role Africans played in the Atlantic slave trade.“35 Luc Gnacadja, minister of environment and housing for Benin, later 
said: "The slave trade is a shame, and we do repent for it.""38 Researchers estimate that 3 million slaves were 
exported out of the Slave Coast bordering the Bight of Benin. 8 President Jerry Rawlings of Ghana also apologized 
for his country's involvement in the slave trade. L3 


At the 2001 World Conference Against Racism in Durban, South Africa, African nations demanded a clear apology for 
slavery from the former slave-trading countries. Some nations were ready to express an apology, but the opposition, 
mainly from the United Kingdom, Portugal, Spain, the Netherlands, and the United States blocked attempts to do so. 
A fear of monetary compensation might have been one of the reasons for the opposition. As of 2009, efforts are 
underway to create a UN Slavery Memorial as a permanent remembrance of the victims of the Atlantic slave trade. 


On January 30, 2006, Jacques Chirac (the then French President) said that 10 May would henceforth be a national 
day of remembrance for the victims of slavery in France, marking the day in 2001 when France passed a law 
recognising slavery as a crime against humanity.“34 


On November 27, 2006, then British Prime Minister Tony Blair made a partial apology for Britain's role in the African 
slavery trade. However African rights activists denounced it as "empty rhetoric" that failed to address the issue 
properly. They feel his apology stopped shy to prevent any legal retort.“38! Mr Blair again apologized on March 14, 
2007. [1391 


On February 24, 2007 the Virginia General Assembly passed House Joint Resolution Number 728141 acknowledging 
"with profound regret the involuntary servitude of Africans and the exploitation of Native Americans, and call for recon 
-ciliation among all Virginians." With the passing of that resolution, Virginia became the first of the 50 United States to 
acknowledge through the state's governing body their state's involvement in slavery. The passing of this resolution 
came on the heels of the 400th anniversary celebration of the city of Jamestown, Virginia, which was the first perma- 
nent English colony to survive in what would become the United States. Jamestown is also recognized as one of the 
first slave ports of the American colonies. 


On May 31, 2007,the Governor of Alabama, Bob Riley,signed a resolution expressing "profound regret" for Alabama's 
role in slavery and apologizing for slavery's wrongs and lingering effects. Alabama is the fourth Southern state to 
pass a slavery apology, following votes by the legislatures in Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina. “41 


On August 24, 2007, Ken Livingstone (then Mayor of London) apologized publicly for London's role in the slave trade. 
"You can look across there to see the institutions that still have the benefit of the wealth they created from slavery", 

he said pointing towards the financial district, before breaking down in tears. He claimed that London was still tainted 
by the horrors of slavery. Jesse Jackson praised Mayor Livingstone, and added that reparations should be made.421 


On July 30, 2008, the United States House of Representatives passed a resolution apologizing for American slavery 
and subsequent discriminatory laws. The language included a reference to the "fundamental injustice, cruelty, 
brutality and inhumanity of slavery and Jim Crow" segregation.431 


On June 18, 2009, the United States Senate issued an apologetic statement decrying the "fundamental injustice, 
cruelty, brutality, and inhumanity of slavery". The news was welcomed by President Barack Obama.!"“41 


In 2009, the Civil Rights Congress of Nigeria has written an open letter to all African chieftains who participated in 
trade calling for an apology for their role in the Atlantic slave trade: "We cannot continue to blame the white men, as 
Africans, particularly the traditional rulers, are not blameless. In view of the fact that the Americans and Europe have 
accepted the cruelty of their roles and have forcefully apologised, it would be logical, reasonable and humbling if 
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African traditional rulers ... [can] accept blame and formally apologise to the descendants of the victims of their 
collaborative and exploitative slave trade." 
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The slave trade - a historical background 


In 1807, the British government passed an Act of Parliament abolishing the slave trade throughout the 
British Empire. Slavery itself would persist in the British colonies until its final abolition in 1838. 
However, abolitionists would continue campaigning against the international trade of slaves after this 
date. The slave trade refers to the transatlantic trading patterns which were established as early as 
the mid-17th century. Trading ships would set sail from Europe with a cargo of manufactured goods to 
the west coast of Africa. There, these goods would be traded, over weeks and months, for captured 
people provided by African traders. 


European traders found it easier to do business with African intermediaries who raided settlements far 
away from the African coast and brought those young and healthy enough to the coast to be sold into 
slavery. 
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Once full, the European trader's ship would depart for the Americas or the Caribbean on the notorious 
"Middle Passage’. During this voyage, the slaves would be kept in the ship's hold, crammed close 
together with little or no space to move. Conditions were squalid and many people did not survive the 
voyage. On the final leg of the transatlantic route, European ships returned home with cargoes of 
sugar, rum, tobacco and other 'luxury' items. It has been estimated that, by the 1790s, 480,000 
people were enslaved in the British Colonies. 
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The majority of those sold into slavery were destined to work on plantations in the Caribbean and the 
Americas, where huge areas of the American continent had been colonized by European countries. 
These plantations produced products such as sugar or tobacco, meant for consumption back in 
Europe. 


Those who supported the slave trade argued that it made important contributions to the country's 
economy and to the rise of consumerism in Britain. Despite this, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, people began to campaign against slavery. 


However, since trading was so profitable for those involved, the 'Abolitionists' (those who campaigned 
for the abolition of the slave trade) were fiercely opposed by a pro-slavery West Indian lobby. Those 
who still supported slavery used persuasive arguments, or 'propaganda’, to indicate the necessity of 
the slave trade though the abolitionists also used propaganda to further their cause. 


The role of many slaves themselves in bringing slavery to an end is often over-looked. Resistance 
among slaves in the Caribbean was not uncommon. Indeed, slaves in the French colony of St 
Domingue seized control of the island and it was eventually declared to be the republic of Haiti. 
Figures such as Olaudah Equiano and Mary Prince, by adding their eye witness accounts to abolitionist 
literature, also made a major contribution to the abolition campaign. 


Timeline 
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Slave Trade: 
The African Connection, ca 1788 


The labor-intensive agriculture of the New World demanded a large workforce. Crops such as sugar 
cane, tobacco and cotton required an unlimited and inexpensive supply of strong backs to assure 
timely production for the European market. Slaves from Africa offered the solution. The slave trade 
between Western Africa and the America's reached its peak in the mid-18th century when it is 
estimated that over 80,000 Africans annually crossed the Atlantic to spend the rest of their lives in 
chains. Of those who survived the voyage, the final destination of approximately 40% was the 
Caribbean Islands. Thirty-eight percent ended up in Brazil,17% in Spanish America and 6% in the 
United States. 


It was a lucrative business. A slave purchased on the African 
coast for the equivalent of 14 English pounds in bartered goods 
in 1760 could sell for 45 pounds in the American market. 


A slave's journey to a life of servitude often began in the interior 
of Africa with his or her capture as a prize of war, as tribute 
given by a weak tribal state to a more powerful one, or by 
outright kidnapping by local traders. European slave traders 
rarely ventured beyond Africa's coastal regions. The African 
interior was riddled with disease, the natives were often hostile 
and the land uncharted. The Europeans preferred to stay in the 
coastal region and have the natives bring the slaves to them. Young boys wait to be loaded 
aboard a slave ship 


"Most of the Negroes shipped off from the coast of Africa are 
kidnapped." 


Dr. Alexander Falconbridge served as the surgeon aboard a number of slave ships that plied their 
trade between the West African coast and the Caribbean in the late 1700s. He described his 
experiences in a popular book published in 1788. He became active in the Anti-Slavery Society and 
was appointed Governor of a colony established for freed slaves on the coast of modern-day Sierra 
Leone. His service was brief as he died in 1788 shortly after his appointment. We join his story as he 
describes the process through which the native African looses his freedom: 
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"There is great reason to believe, that most of the Negroes shipped off from the coast of Africa, are 
kidnapped. But the extreme care taken by the black traders to prevent the Europeans from gaining 
any intelligence of their modes of proceeding; the great distance inland from whence the Negroes are 
brought; and our ignorance of their language (with which, very frequently, the black traders 
themselves are equally unacquainted), prevent our obtaining such information on this head as we 
could wish. 


I have, however, by means of occasional inquiries, made through interpreters, procured some 
intelligence relative to the point. . . . From these I shall select the following striking instances: While I 
was in employ on board one of the slave ships, a Negro informed me that being one evening invited to 
drink with some of the black traders, upon his going away, they attempted to seize him. As he was 
very active, he evaded their design, and got out of their hands. He was, however, prevented from 
effecting his escape by a large dog, which laid hold of him, and compelled him to submit. These 
creatures are kept by many of the traders for that purpose; and being trained to the inhuman sport, 
they appear to be much pleased with it. 


I was likewise told by a Negro woman that as she was on her return home, one evening, from some 
neighbors, to whom she had been making a visit by invitation, she was kidnapped; and, 
notwithstanding she was big with child, sold for a slave. This transaction happened a considerable way 
up the country, and she had passed through the hands of several purchasers before she reached the 
ship. 


A man and his son, according to their own information, 
were seized by professed kidnappers, while they were 
planting yams, and sold for slaves. This likewise 
happened in the interior parts of the country, and after 
passing through several hands, they were purchased 
for the ship to which I belonged. It frequently happens 
that those who kidnap others are themselves, in their 
turns, seized and sold. 


During my stay on the coast of Africa, I was an eye- 
witness of the following transaction: a black trader 
invited a Negro, who resided a little way up the 
country, to come and see him. After the entertainment 
was over, the trader proposed to his guest, to treat 
him with a sight of one of the ships lying in the river. 
The unsuspicious countryman readily consented, and 
accompanied the trader in a canoe to the side of the ship, which he viewed with pleasure and 
astonishment. While he was thus employed, some black traders on board, who appeared to be in the 
secret, leaped into the canoe, seized the unfortunate man, and dragging him into the ship, 
immediately sold him. 


The preparations made at Bonny by the black traders, upon setting out for the fairs which are held up 
the country, are very considerable. From twenty to thirty canoes, capable of containing thirty or forty 
Negroes each, are assembled for this purpose; and such goods put on board them as they expect will 
be wanted for the purchase of the number of slaves they intend to buy. 


When their loading is completed, they commence their voyage, with colors flying, and music playing; 
and in about ten or eleven days, they generally return to Bonny with full cargoes. As soon as the 
canoes arrive at the trader's landing place, the purchased Negroes are cleaned, and oiled with palm- 
oil; and on the following day they are exposed for sale to the captains. 
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A device used to control 
unruly slaves 


in sight of the captain. 


When the Negroes, whom the black traders have to dispose of, are 
shown to the European purchasers, they first examine them relative 
to their age. They then minutely inspect their persons, and inquire 
into the state of their health, if they are afflicted with any infirmity, or 
are deformed, or have bad eyes or teeth; if they are lame, or weak in 
their joints, or distorted in the back, or of a slender make, or are 
narrow in the chest; in short, if they have been, or are afflicted in any 
manner, so as to render them incapable of much labor; if any of the 
foregoing defects are discovered in them, they are rejected. But if 
approved of, they are generally taken on board the ship the same 
evening. The purchaser has liberty to return on the following 
morning, but not afterwards, such as upon re-examination are found 
exceptionable. 


The traders frequently beat those Negroes which are objected to by 
the captains, and use them with great severity. It matters not 
whether they are refused on account of age, illness, deformity, or for 
any other reason. At New Calabar, in particular . . . the traders, when 
any of their Negroes have been objected to, have dropped their 
canoes under the stern of the vessel, and instantly be headed them, 


As soon as the wretched Africans, purchased at the fairs, fall into the hands of the black traders, they 
experience an earnest of those dreadful sufferings which they are doomed in future to undergo... . 
They are brought from the places where they are purchased to Bonny, etc. in canoes; at the bottom of 
which they lie, having their hands tied with a kind of willow twigs, and a strict watch is kept over 
them. Their usage in other respects, during the time of the passage, which generally lasts several 
days, is equally cruel. Their allowance of food is so scanty, that it is barely sufficient to support 
nature. They are, besides, much exposed to the violent rains which frequently fall here, being covered 
only with mats that afford but a slight defense; and as there is usually water at the bottom of the 
canoes, from their leaking, they are scarcely ever dry." 
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Britain’s determination to end the slave trade did not receive its catalyst from a sense of moral responsibility as many naive 
historians would have us believe. On the contrary, it was to diminish the economic advantage held by certain regional powers that 
curved its own profits and imperial expansion. This was the same basic mandate that pitted the North against the South in the 
American Civil War. The profitable advantage held by the American South put the north at an economic disadvantage, which 


they sought to rectify through civil war. 


In 1822, the British signed the first of a series of treaties with Sultan Said to curb this trade, but not until 1876 was the slave trade 


finally abolished. 


Tippu Tip or Tib (1837 - June 14, 1905), Arab name Hamad bin Muhammad bin Jumah bin Rajab bin Muhammad bin Sa‘id al- 
Merjabi, was of African descent. He was famously known as Tippu Tip after an eye disease which made him blind. 


Tippu Tippu was not an Arab as the Europeans would like most of us to believe. He was an African prince who was taken as a 
slave by warring African tribes, who overtook his village on the Border of lake Tanganyika and Congo. Him and his sister were 
sold to a caravan merchant called Rumaliza (Please below:-)who selected them for a fee from the Arab caravans. Rumaliza raised 
Tippu Tippu from childhood. According African historians, Tippu’s real name was Mtipura Fundikira, son of an African chief. 
He was called Tippu Tipp because he was the first African to use the gun. 
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He was trained by Rumaliza to be a warrior. He went back to get revenge. Most of the African hinterlands was very tribal 1000s 
of little villages, tribes, languages, dialects, diets, architecture, dances, dresses if any costumes and customs. And like in Rwanda, 
Hutus and Tutsis including various other tribes had similar conflicts dating back to probably 100s or 1000s of years as in Kenya. 


As in the case of Kikuyus (Maw-Maw) vs the Jaluo tribes recent conflicts and now missionaries and old colonial masters are 
cooking new conflicts for them in various lands after dividing the continent further into Muslim-Christian conflicts, Arab vs 
African in the name of war against terrorism Somalia, Sudan, Congo, Uganda, Mali , and Chad. Tippu Tippu was an African, 
who spoke Arabic and recited the Quran fluently, he was demon-ized mostly by the Germans, Belgians and British so that’s a 
very sensitive topic of our book slavery. 


Where western imperialist historians accuse Tippu Tip and his Master Rumaliza of slave trading and now new claims that 
Portuguese bought slaves from Arabs and that they took Arabs slaves to their South American colonies. They mean Omani 
slaves. It is the Omanis who drove them out of the Indian Ocean to Goa in India and Mozambique in South Africa and Angola to 
the southwest Africa and East Timor, in Indoneasia in order to end slavery and human trafficking by European Colonialists. 
Rumaliza was Al Barone from Zanzibar of Omani descent with African grandmother. 


Muhammad bin Khalfan al-Barwani (c. 1855-1920), commonly known as Rumaliza, was an Omani Arab trader in East 
Africa in the last part of the nineteenth century. He later became Governor of Ujiji. At one time he dominated the trade 
of Tanganyika, who defeated the Belgian forces in Congo under Baron Francis Dhanis in January 1894, later fought 
the Germans in Tanganyika with help of his assistant Tippu Tip. 


Narrated Abu Huraira: The Prophet (PBUH) said, "If somebody manumits a Muslim slave, Allah will save from Hell 
Fire every part of his body for freeing the corresponding parts of the slave's body, even his (private parts will be 
saved from the Fire) because of freeing the slave's private parts." 


Sahih Bukhari 8:79:706 


Slavery in Africa has not only existed throughout the continent for many centuries, but continues in the current day. 
Systems of servitude and slavery were common in parts of the continent, as they were in much of the ancient world. 
In most African societies where slavery was prevalent, the enslaved people were not treated as chattel slaves and 
were given certain rights in a system similar to indentured servitude elsewhere in the world. MEEI When the Arab 
slave trade and Atlantic slave trade began, many of the local slave systems changed and began supplying captives 
for slave markets outside of Africa.“ 


Slavery in historical Africa was practiced in many different forms and some of these do not clearly fit the definitions of 
slavery elsewhere in the world. Debt slavery, enslavement of war captives, military slavery, and criminal slavery were 
all practiced in various parts of Africa.& 


Although there had been some trans-Saharan trade from the interior of Sub-Saharan Africa to other regions, slavery 
was a small part of the economic life of many societies in Africa until the introduction of transcontinental slave trades 
(Arab and Atlantic). Slave practices were again transformed with European colonization of Africa and the formal 
abolition of slavery in the early 1900s. 


Forms of slavery 


Multiple forms of slavery and servitude have existed throughout Africa during history and were shaped by indigenous 
practices of slavery as well as theRoman institution of slavery (and the later Christian views on slavery), the Islamic 
institutions of slavery, and eventually the Atlantic slave trade./©! Slavery existed in parts of Africa (like the rest of the 
world) and was a part of the economic structure of some societies for many centuries, although the extent varied.& In 
sub-Saharan Africa, the slave relationships were often complex with rights and freedoms given to individuals held in 
slavery and restrictions on sale and treatment by their masters. Many communities had hierarchies between 
different types of slaves: for example, differentiating between those who had been born into slavery and those who 
had been captured through war. 


"The slaves in Africa, | suppose, are nearly in the proportion of three to one to the freemen. They claim no reward for 
their services except food and clothing, and are treated with kindness or severity, according to the good or bad 
disposition of their masters. Custom, however, has established certain rules with regard to the treatment of slaves, 
which it is thought dishonourable to violate. Thus the domestic slaves, or such as are born in a man’s own house, are 
treated with more lenity than those which are purchased with money. ... But these restrictions on the power of the 
master extend not to the care of prisoners taken in war, nor to that of slaves purchased with money. All these 
unfortunate beings are considered as strangers and foreigners, who have no right to the protection of the law, and 
may be treated with severity, or sold to a stranger, according to the pleasure of their owners." 
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Mungo Park, Travels in the Interior of Africa v. Il, Chapter XXII — War and Slavery. 


In many African societies, there was very little difference between the free peasants and the feudal vassal peasants. 
Enslaved people of the Songhay Empire were used primarily in agriculture; they paid tribute to their masters in crop 
and service but they were slightly restricted in custom and convenience. These non-free people were more an 
occupational caste. 


Slavery in African cultures was generally more like indentured servitude, although in certain parts of sub-Saharan 
Africa, slaves were used for human sacrifices in annual rituals, such as those rituals practiced by the denizens 
of Dahomey. Slaves were often not the chattel of other men, nor enslaved for life.4% 


The forms of slavery in Africa were closely related to kinship structures. In many African communities, where land 
could not be owned, enslavement of individuals was used as a means to increase the influence a person had and 
expand connections.“ This made slaves a permanent part of a master's lineage and the children of slaves could 
become closely connected with the larger family ties. Children of slaves born into families could be integrated into 
the master's kinship group and rise to prominent positions within society, even to the level of chief in some 
instances.! However, stigma often remained attached and there could be strict separations between slave members 
of a kinship group and those related to the master. 


Chattel slavery 


Chattel slavery is a specific servitude relationship where the slave is treated as the property of the owner. As such, 
the owner is free to sell, trade, or treat the slave as he would other pieces of property and the children of the slave 
often are retained as the property of the master.“4I There is evidence of long histories of chattel slavery in the Nile 
river valley and Northern Africa, but evidence is incomplete about the extent and practices of chattel slavery 
throughout much of the rest of the continent prior to written records by Muslim or European traders.21 


Domestic service 


Many slave relationships in Africa revolved around domestic slavery, where slaves would work primarily in the house 
of the master but retain some freedoms. Domestic slaves could be considered part of the master's household and 
would not be sold to others without extreme cause. The slaves could own the profits from their labor (whether in land 
or in products) and could marry and pass the land on to their children in many cases.21 


Pawnship 


Pawnship, or debt bondage slavery, involves the use of people as collateral to secure the repayment of debt. Slave 
labor is performed by the debtor, or a relative of the debtor (usually a child). Pawnship was a common form of 
collateral in West Africa. It involved the pledge of a person, or a member of that person's family, to service another 
person providing credit. Pawnship was related to, yet distinct from, slavery in most conceptualizations because the 
arrangement could include limited, specific terms of services to be provided and because kinship ties would protect 
the person from being sold into slavery. Pawnship was a common practice throughout West Africa prior to European 
contact, including amongst the Akan people, the Ewe people, the Ga people, the Yoruba people, and the Edo 
people (in modified forms, it also existed amongst the Efik people, the Igbo people, the ljaw people, and the Fon 
people). 


Military slavery 
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Slaves for sacrifice at the Annual Customs of Dahomey - from The history of Dahomy, an inland Kingdom of Africa, 
1793. 
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Military slavery involved the acquisition and training of conscripted military units which would retain the identity of 
military slaves even after their service.!4! Slave soldier groups would be run by a Patron, who could be the head of a 
government or an independent warlord, and who would send his troops out for money and his own political 
interests [41 


This was most significant in the Nile valley (primarily in Sudan and Uganda), with slave military units organized by 
various Islamic authorities,“land with the war chiefs of Western Africa. The military units in Sudan were formed in 
the 1800s through large-scale military raiding in the area which is currently the countries of Sudan and South 
Sudan_41 


Slaves for sacrifice 


Although archaeological evidence is not clear on the issue prior to European contact, in those societies which 
practiced human sacrifice, slaves became the most prominent victims. 


Local slave trade 


Several nations such as the Ashanti of present-day Ghana and the Yoruba of present-day Nigeria were involved in 
slave-trading. Groups such as the Imbangala of Angola and the Nyamwezi of Tanzania would serve as intermediaries 
or roving bands, waging war on African states to capture people for export as slaves. Historians John Thornton and 
Linda Heywood of Boston University estimate that 90 percent of those shipped to the New World were enslaved by 
Africans and then sold to European traders. Henry Louis Gates, the Harvard Chair of African and African American 
Studies, has stated that "without complex business partnerships between African elites and European traders and 
commercial agents, the slave trade to the New World would have been impossible, at least on the scale it 

occurred. "111 


In regards to the indigenous slave trade, Dr. Akurang-Parry has said that: 


The viewpoint that “Africans” enslaved “Africans” is obfuscating if not troubling. The deployment of “African” in African 
history tends to coalesce into obscurantist constructions of identities that allow scholars, for instance, to subtly call 
into question the humanity of “all” Africans. Whenever Asante rulers sold non-Asantes into slavery, they did not 
construct it in terms of Africans selling fellow Africans. They saw the victims for what they were, for instance, as 
Akuapems, without categorizing them as fellow Africans. Equally, when Christian Scandinavians and Russians sold 
war captives to the Islamic people of the Abbasid Empire, they didn’t think that they were placing fellow Europeans 
into slavery. This lazy categorizing homogenizes Africans and has become a part of the methodology of African 
history; not surprisingly, the Western media’s cottage industry on Africa has tapped into it to frame Africans in 
inchoate generalities allowing the media to describe local crisis in one African state as “African” problem. M 


—Dr. Akurang-Parry, Ending the Slavery Blame-Game 


A slave market in Cairo, c. 1848 
Slavery practices throughout Africa 


Like most other regions of the world, slavery and forced labor existed in many kingdoms and societies of Africa for 
thousands of years.l&l Precise evidence on slavery or the political and economic institutions of slavery before contact 
with the Arab or Atlantic slave trade is not available. Early European reports of slavery throughout Africa in the 
1600s are unreliable because they often conflated various forms of servitude as equal to chattel slavery.“ The 
complex relationships and evidence from oral histories often incorrectly describe many forms of servitude or social 
status as slavery, even when the practices do not follow conceptualizations of slavery in other regions around the 
world. 
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The best evidence of slave practices in Africa come from the major kingdoms, particularly along the coast,and there 
is little evidence of widespread slavery practices in stateless societies.S/I81 Slave trading was mostly secondary to 
other trade relationships; however, there is evidence of a trans-Saharan slave trade route from Roman times which 
persisted in the area after the fall of the Roman empire.“4! However, kinship structures and rights provided to slaves 
(except those captured in war) appears to have limited the scope of slave trading before the start of the Arab slave 
trade and the Atlantic slave trade. 


Northern Africa 


Redemption of Christian slaves by Catholic monks in Algiers in 1661. 


Chattel slavery had been legal and widespread throughout North Africa when the region was controlled by the Roman 
Empire (47 BC - ca. 500 AD). TheSahel region south of the Sahara provided many of the African slaves held in North 
Africa during this period and there was a trans-Saharan slave trade in operation.“4l Chattel slavery persisted after the 
fall of the Roman empire in the largely Christian communities of the region. After the Islamic expansion into most of 
the region, the practices continued and eventually, the chattel form of slavery spread to major societies on the 
southern end of the Sahara (such as Mali, Songhai, and Ghana). 


The medieval slave trade in Europe was mainly to the East and South: the Byzantine Empire and the Muslim 

World were the destinations, Central andEastern Europe an important source of slaves. Slavery in medieval 
Europe was so widespread that the Roman Catholic Church repeatedly prohibited it—or at least the export of 
Christian slaves to non-Christian lands was prohibited at, for example, the Council of Koblenz in 922, the Council of 
Londonin 1102, and the Council of Armagh in 1171.24 


Because of religious constraints, the slave trade was mono-polised in parts of Europe by Iberian Jews(known 

as Radhanites) who were able to transfer slaves from pagan Central Europe through Christian Western Europe to 
Muslim countries in Al-Andalus and Africa.241 So many Slavs were enslaved for so many centuries that word 'Slav' 
became synonymous with slavery. The derivation of the word slave encapsulates a bit of European history and 
explains why the two words (slaves and Slavs) are so similar; they are, in fact, historically identical 22! 


Christian slavery in Barbary. 


The Mamluks were slave soldiers who converted to Islam and served the Muslim caliphs and the Ayyubid sultans 
during the Middle Ages. The first mamluks served the Abbasid caliphs in 9th century Baghdad. Over time they 
became a powerful military caste, and on more than one occasion they seized power for themselves, for example, 
ruling Egypt from 1250-1517. From 1250 Egypt had been ruled by the Bahri dynasty of Kipchak Turk 

origin.White enslaved people from the Caucasus served in the army and formed an elite corps of troops eventually 
revolting in Egypt to form the Burgi dynasty. 41 


According to Robert Davis between 1 million and 1.25 million Europeans were captured by Barbary pirates and sold 
as slaves to North Africa and theOttoman Empire between the 16th and 19th centuries. The coastal villages and 
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towns of Italy, Portugal, Spain and Mediterranean islands were frequently attacked by the pirates and long stretches 
of the Italian and Spanish coasts were almost completely abandoned by their inhabitants; after 1600 Barbary pirates 
occasionally entered the Atlantic and struck as far north as Iceland. The most famous corsairs were the 

Ottoman Barbarossa("Redbeard"), and his older brother Oruç, Turgut Reis (known as Dragut in the 

West), Kurtoğlu (known as Curtogoli in the West), Kemal Reis, Salih Reis and Koca Murat Reis. 251261 


In 1544, Hayreddin Barbarossa captured Ischia, taking 4,000 prisoners in the process, and deported to slavery some 
9,000 inhabitants of Lipari, almost the entire population.24 In 1551, Dragut enslaved the entire population of the 
Maltese island Gozo, between 5,000 and 6,000, sending them to Libya. When pirates sacked Vieste in southern Italy 
in 1554 they took an estimated 7,000 slaves. In 1555, Turgut Reis sailed to Corsica and ransacked Bastia, taking 
6000 prisoners. 


In 1558 Barbary corsairs captured the town of Ciutadella, destroyed it, slaughtered the inhabitants and carried off 
3,000 survivors to Istanbul as slaves.28! In 1563 Turgut Reis landed at the shores of the province of Granada, Spain, 
and captured the coastal settlements in the area like Almuñécar along with 4,000 prisoners. Barbary pirates 
frequently attacked the Balearic islands, resulting in many coastal watchtowers and fortified churches being erected. 
The threat was so severe thatFormentera became uninhabited.22180 


Early modern sources are full of descriptions of sufferings of Christian galley slaves of the Barbary corsairs: 


Those who have not seen a galley at sea, especially in chasing or being chased, cannot well conceive the shock 
such a spectacle must give to a heart capable of the least tincture of commiseration. To behold ranks and files of half- 
naked, half-starved, half-tanned meagre wretches, chained to a plank, from whence they remove not for months 
together (commonly half a year), urged on, even beyond human strength, with cruel and repeated blows on their bare 
flesh.. B4 


As late as 1798, the islet near Sardinia was attacked by the Tunisians and over 900 inhabitants were taken away as 
slaves.B2 


Sahrawi-Moorish society in Northwest Africa was traditionally (and still is, to some extent) stratified into several tribal 
castes, with the Hassane warrior tribes ruling and extracting tribute — horma — from the subservient Berber- 
descended znaga tribes. Below them ranked servile groups known as Haratin, a black population.&31 


Horn of Africa 


A Bantu slave woman in Mogadishu(1882-1883). 


In the Horn of Africa, the Solomonic dynasty of the Ethiopian Highlands often exported Nilotic slaves from their 
western borderland provinces, or from newly conquered or reconquered lowland 

territories.341 The Somali and Afar Muslim sultanates, such as the medieval Adal Sultanate, through their ports also 
traded Zanj (Bantu) slaves that were captured from the hinterland.&5 
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Slaves in Ethiopia, 19th century. 


Slavery as practised in what is modern Ethiopia and Eritrea was essentially domestic. Slaves thus served in the 
houses of their masters or mistresses, and were not employed to any significant extent for productive purpose. 
Slaves were thus regarded as second-class members of their owners' family,2®! and were fed, clothed and protected. 
They generally roamed around freely and conducted business as free people. They had complete freedom of religion 
and culture.24 The first attempt to abolish slavery in Ethiopia was made by Emperor Tewodros II (r. 1855- 

68),£8l although the slave trade was not abolished completely until 1923 with Ethiopia's ascension to the League of 
Nations.22! Anti-Slavery Society estimated there were 2 million slaves in the early 1930s out of an estimated 
population of between 8 and 16 million.44 


Slavery continued in Ethiopia until the Italian invasion in October 1935, when the institution was abolished by order of 
the Italian occupying forces.#4 In response to pressure by Western Allies of World War II, Ethiopia officially abolished 
slavery and involuntary servitude after having regained its independence in 1942.42II431 On 26 August 1942, Haile 
Selassie issued a proclamation outlawing slavery.“! 


Bantu adult and children slaves (referred to collectively as jareer by their Somali masters!5!) were purchased in the 
slave market exclusively to do work on plantation grounds.44 They toiled under the control of and separately from 
their Somali patrons. In terms of legal considerations, Bantu slaves were devalued. Additionally, Somali social mores 
strongly discouraged, censured and looked down upon any kind of sexual contact with Bantu slaves. Freedom for 
these plantation slaves was also often acquired through escape.44 


Central Africa 


Oral tradition recounts slavery existing in the Kingdom of Kongo from the time of its formation with Lukeni lua 
Nimi enslaving the Mwene Kabunga whom he conquered to establish the kingdom.44 Early Portuguese writings show 
that the Kingdom did have slavery before contact, but that they were primarily war captives from the Kingdom of 


Ndongo.24 


West Africa 


Slavery was practiced in diverse ways in the different communities of West Africa prior to European trade.!“8! With the 
development of the trans-Saharan slave trade and the economies of gold in the Western Sahel, a number of the 
major states became organized around the slave trade, including the Ghana Empire, the Mali Empire, and Songhai 
Empire.481 However, other communities in West Africa largely resisted the slave trade. The Mossi Kingdoms tried to 
take over key sites in the trans-Saharan trade and, when these efforts failed, the Mossi became defenders against 
slave raiding by the powerful states of the Western Sahel. 


The Mossi would eventually entere the slave trade in the 1800s with the Atlantic slave trade being the main 
market.48! Similarly, Walter Rodney identified no slavery or significant domestic servitude in early European accounts 
on the Upper Guinea region! and |. A. Akinjogbin contends that European accounts reveal that the slave trade was 
not a major activity along the coast controlled by the Yoruba people and Aja people before Europeans arrived.“ With 
the beginning of the Atlantic slave trade, demand for slavery in West Africa increased and a number of states became 
centered on the slave trade and domestic slavery increased dramatically 2 


In Senegambia, between 1300 and 1900, close to one-third of the population was enslaved. In early Islamic states of 
the western Sudan, including Ghana (750-1076), Mali (1235-1645), Segou (1712-1861), and Songhai (1275—1591), 
about a third of the population were enslaved. In Sierra Leone in the 19th century about half of the population 
consisted of enslaved people. 
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In the 19th century at least half the population was enslaved among the Duala of the Cameroon and other peoples of 
the lower Niger, the Kongo, and the Kasanje kingdom and Chokwe of Angola. Among theAshanti and Yoruba a third 
of the population consisted of enslaved people. 


The population of the Kanem (1600-1800) was about a third-enslaved. It was perhaps 40% in Bornu (1580—1890). 
Between 1750 and 1900 from one- to two-thirds of the entire population of the Fulani jihad states consisted of 
enslaved people. The population of the Sokoto caliphate formed by Hausas in the northern Nigeria and Cameroon 
was half-enslaved in 19th century. B1 


When British rule was first imposed on the Sokoto Caliphate and the surrounding areas in northern Nigeria at the turn 
of the 20th century, approximately 2 million to 2.5 million people there were enslaved ‘£4! Slavery in northern Nigeria 
was finally outlawed in 1936.23! 


African Great Lakes 


With sea trade from the eastern African Great Lakes region to Persia, China, and India during the first millennium AD, 
slaves are mentioned as a commodity of secondary importance to gold and ivory. When mentioned, the slave trade 
appears to be of a small-scale and mostly involve slave raiding of women and children along the islands of Kilwa 
Kisiwani, Madagascar and Pemba.! Historians Campbell and Alpers argue that there were a host of different 
categories of labor in East Africa and that the distinction between slave and free individuals was not particularly 
relevant in most societies 251 


In the Great Lakes region of Africa (around present-day Uganda), linguistic evidence shows the existence of slavery 
through war capture, trade, and pawning going back hundreds of years; however, these forms, particularly pawning, 
appear to have increased significantly in the 18th and 19th centuries. 


Transformations of slavery in Africa 


Slave practices in Africa were used during different periods to justify specific forms of European engagement with the 
peoples of Africa. Eighteenth century writers in Europe claimed that slavery in Africa was quite brutal in order to 
justify the Atlantic slave trade. Later writers used similar arguments to justify intervention and eventual colonization by 
European powers to end slavery in Africa. 57 


Africans knew of the harsh slavery that awaited slaves in the New World. Many elite Africans visited Europe on slave 
ships following the prevailing winds through the New World. One example of this occurred when Antonio Manuel, 
Kongo’s ambassador to the Vatican, went to Europe in 1604, stopping first in Bahia, Brazil, where he arranged to free 
a countryman who had been wrongfully enslaved. African monarchs also sent their children along these same slave 
routes to be educated in Europe, and thousands of former slaves eventually returned to settle Liberia and Sierra 
Leone. 


In 1814, Swiss explorer Johann Burckhardt wrote of his travels in Egypt and Nubia, where he saw the practice of 
slave trading: "I frequently witnessed scenes of the most shameless indecency, which the traders, who were the 
principal actors, only laughed at. | may venture to state, that very few female slaves who have passed their tenth 
year, reach Egypt or Arabia in a state of virginity." 


Atlantic slave trade 


The Atlantic slave trade or transatlantic slave trade took place across the Atlantic Ocean from the 15th through to the 
19th centuries. The Atlantic slave trade was significant in transforming Africans from a small percentage of the global 
population of slaves in 1600 into the over-whelming majority by 1800.4 The slave trade was transformed from a 
marginal aspect of the economies into the largest sector in a relatively short span. In addition, agricultural plantations 
increased significantly and became a key aspect in many societies. Finally, it transformed the traditional distribution 
of the slave practices. The first Europeans to arrive on the coast of Guinea were the Portuguese; the first European to 
actually buy enslaved Africans in the region of Guinea was Antão Gonçalves, a Portuguese explorer in 1441 AD. 
Originally interested in trading mainly for gold and spices, they set up colonies on the uninhabited islands of São 
Tomé. In the 16th century the Portuguese settlers found that these volcanic islands were ideal for growing sugar. 
Sugar growing is a labour-intensive undertaking and Portuguese settlers were difficult to attract due to the heat, lack 
of infrastructure, and hard life. 


To cultivate the sugar the Portuguese turned to large numbers of enslaved Africans. Elmina Castle on the Gold 
Coast, originally built by African labour for the Portuguese in 1482 to control the gold trade, became an important 
depot for slaves that were to be transported to the New World.68 


The Spanish were the first Europeans to use enslaved Africans in the New World on islands such 

as Cuba and Hispaniola, where the alarming death rate in the native population had spurred the first royal laws 
protecting the native population (Laws of Burgos, 1512-1513). The first enslaved Africans arrived in Hispaniola in 
1501 soon after the Papal Bull of 1493 gave all of the New World to Spain. 
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The Atlantic slave trade peaked in the late 18th century, when the largest number of slaves were captured on raiding 
expeditions into the interior of West Africa. The increase of demand for slaves due to the expansion of European 
colonial powers to the New World made the slave trade much more lucrative to the West African powers, leading to 
the establishment of a number of actual West African empires thriving on slave trade. 


These included Oyo empire (Yoruba), Kong Empire, Kingdom of Benin, Imamate of Futa Jallon, Imamate of Futa 
Toro, Kingdom of Koya, Kingdom of Khasso, Kingdom of Kaabu, Fante Confederacy, Ashanti Confederacy, and the 
kingdom of Dahomey. The gradual abolition of slavery in European colonial empires during the 19th century again led 
to the decline and collapse of these African empires. 


These kingdoms that relied on a militaristic culture of constant warfare to generate the great numbers of human 
captives required for trade with the Europeans. When European powers began to stop the Atlantic slave trade, this 
caused a further change in that large holders of slaves in Africa began to exploit enslaved people on plantations and 
other agricultural products.41 


Abolition 


The final major transformation of slave relationships came with the inconsistent emancipation efforts starting in the 
mid-1800s. As European authorities began to take over large parts of inland Africa starting in the 1870s, the colonial 
policies were often confusing on the issue. For example, even when slavery was deemed illegal, colonial authorities 
would return escaped slaves to their masters. 


Slavery persisted in some countries under colonial rule and in some instances it was not until independence that 
slavery practices were significantly transformed. Anti-colonial struggles in Africa often brought slaves and former 
slaves together with masters and former masters to fight for independence; however, this cooperation was short-lived 
and following independence political parties would often form based upon the stratifications of slaves and 

masters. In some parts of Africa, slavery and slavery-like practices continue to this day and the problem has 
proven to be difficult for governments and civil society to eliminate.! 


Efforts by Europeans against slavery and the slave trade began in the late 18th century and had a large impact on 
slavery in Africa. France became one of the first countries in Europe to abolish slavery in 1794. However, slavery was 
again allowed by Napoleon in 1802 and not abolished for good until 1848. In 1803, Denmark-Norway became the first 
country from Europe to implement a ban on the slave trade. Slavery itself was not banned until 1848.5! Britain 
followed in 1807 with the passage of the Abolition of the Slave Trade Act by Parliament. This law allowed stiff fines, 
increasing with the number of slaves transported, for captains of slave ships. Britain followed this with the Slavery 
Abolition Act 1833 which freed all slaves in the British Empire. British pressure on other countries resulted in them 
agreeing to end the slave trade from Africa. 


For example, the 1820 U.S. Law on Slave Trade made slave trading piracy, punishable by death. In addition, 
theOttoman Empire abolished slave trade from Africa in 1847 under British pressure. 


By 1850, the year that the last major Atlantic slave trade participant (Brazil) passed the Eusébio de Queirós 

Law banning the slave trade, the slave trades had been significantly slowed and in general only illegal trade. Brazil 
continued the practice of slavery and was a major source for illegal trade until about 1870 and the abolition of slavery 
became permanent in 1888 when Princess Isabel of Brazil and Minister Rodrigo Silva (son-in-law of senator Eusebio 
de Queiroz) banned the practice. B® 


The British took an active approach to stopping the illegal Atlantic slave trade during this period. The West Africa 
Squadron was credited with capturing 1,600 slave ships between 1808 and 1860 and freeing 150,000 Africans who 
were aboard these ships.2l Action was also taken against African leaders who refused to agree to British treaties to 
outlaw the trade, for example against ‘the usurping King of Lagos’, deposed in 1851. Anti-slavery treaties were signed 
with over 50 African rulers. 


Capture of slave ship Emanuela by HMS Brisk. 
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Although slavery within Africa had been of a limited nature even during the peak of the Arab and Atlantic slave trades, 
this changed in the last half of the 1800s. Patrick Manning explains that "if there is any time when one can speak of 
African societies being organized around a slave mode production, [1850-1900] was it" BA 


The continuing anti-slavery movement in Europe became an excuse and a casus belli for the European conquest and 
colonisation of much of the African continent.22 In late 19th century, the Scramble for Africa saw the continent rapidly 
divided between Imperialistic European powers, and an early but secondary focus of all colonial regimes was the 
suppression of slavery and the slave trade. 


In response to this pressure, Ethiopia officially abolished slavery in 1932, Sokoto Caliphate abolished slavery in 1900, 
and the rest of the Sahel in 1911. By the end of the colonial period they were mostly successful in this aim, though 
slavery is still very active in Africa even though it has gradually moved to a wage economy. Independent nations 
attempting to westernise or impress Europe sometimes cultivated an image of slavery suppression, even as they, in 
the case of Egypt, hired European soldiers like Samuel White Baker's expedition up the Nile. Slavery has never been 
eradicated in Africa, and it commonly appears in African states, such as Chad, Ethiopia, Mali, Niger, and Sudan, in 
places where law and order have collapsed. 


Although outlawed in nearly all countries today, slavery is practised in secret in many parts of the world.&! There are 
an estimated 27 million victims of slavery worldwide. In Mauritania alone, up to 600,000 men, women and children, 
or 20% of the population, are enslaved, many of them used as bonded labour. B384 Slavery in Mauritania was finally 
criminalised in August 2007.63 It is estimated that as many as 200,000 Sudanese children and women have been 
taken into slavery in Sudan during the Second Sudanese Civil War.BSE7 In Niger, where the practice of slavery was 
outlawed in 2003, a study found that almost 8% of the population are still slaves. B889 


Effects 


Slavery and the slave trades had a significant impact on the size of the population and the gender distribution 
throughout much of Africa. The precise impact of these demographic shifts has been an issue of significant debate. 
The Atlantic slave trade took 70,000 people, primarily from the west coast of Africa, per year at its peak in the mid- 
1700s. 50 


The slave trade involved the capture of peoples from the continental interior, who were then shipped overseas 
through ports on the Red Sea and elsewhere. It peaked at 10,000 people bartered per year in the 

1600s.£ According to Patrick Manning, there were consistent population decreases in large parts of Sub-Saharan 
Africa as a result of these slave trades. 


This population decline throughout West Africa from 1650 until 1850 was exacerbated by the preference of slave 
traders for male slaves.£ In eastern Africa, the slave trade was multi-directional and changed over time. To meet the 
demand for menial labor, Zanj slaves captured from the southern interior were sold through ports on the northern 
seaboard in cumulatively large numbers over the centuries to customers in the Nile Valley, Horn of Africa, Arabian 
Peninsula, Persian Gulf, India, Far East and the Indian Ocean islands. 


Size of slavery 


The size of slavery within Africa and the trade in slaves to other regions is not known precisely. Although the Atlantic 
slave trade has been best studied, estimates range from 8 million people to 20 million." The Trans-Atlantic Slave 
Trade Database estimates that the Atlantic slave trade took around 12.8 million people between 1450 and 

1900.22] The slave trade across the Sahara and Red Sea from the Sahara, the Horn of Africa, and East Africa, has 
been estimated at 6.2 million people between 600 and 1600. Although the rate decreased from East Africa in the 
1700s, it increased in the 1800s and is estimated at 1.65 million for that century. 


Debate about demographic effect 


The demographic effects of the slave trade are some of the most controversial and debated issues. Walter 

Rodney argued that the export of so many people had been a demographic disaster and had left Africa permanently 
disadvantaged when compared to other parts of the world, and that this largely explains that continent's continued 
poverty.!231 He presents numbers that show that Africa's population stagnated during this period, while that of Europe 
and Asia grew dramatically. According to Rodney all other areas of the economy were disrupted by the slave trade as 
the top merchants abandoned traditional industries to pursue slaving and the lower levels of the population were 
disrupted by the slaving itself. 


Others have challenged this view. J. D. Fage compared the number effect on the continent as a whole. David Eltis 
has compared the numbers to the rate of emigration from Europe during this period. In the nineteenth century alone 
over 50 million people left Europe for the Americas, a far higher rate than were ever taken from Africa.241 
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Others in turn challenged that view. Joseph E. Inikori argues the history of the region shows that the effects were still 
quite deleterious. He argues that the African economic model of the period was very different from the European, and 
could not sustain such population losses. Population reductions in certain areas also led to widespread problems. 
Inikori also notes that after the suppression of the slave trade Africa's population almost immediately began to rapidly 
increase, even prior to the introduction of modern medicines. 


Shahadah also states that the trade was not only of demographic significance, in aggregate population losses but 
also in the profound changes to settlement patterns, epidemiological exposure and reproductive and social 
development potential. In addition, the majority of the slaves being taken to the Americas were male. So while the 
slave trade created an immediate drop in the population, its long term effects were even more drastic. 


Two slightly differing Okpoho Manillas as used to purchase slaves 


There is a longstanding debate amongst analysts and scholars about the destructive impacts of the slave trades.L8 It 
is often claimed that the slave trade undermined local economies and political stability as villages’ vital labour forces 
were shipped overseas as slave raids and civil wars became commonplace. 


With the rise of a large commercial slave trade, driven by European needs, enslaving your enemy became less a 
consequence of war, and more and more a reason to go to war.£4 The slave trade, it is claimed, impeded the 
formation of larger ethnic groups, causing ethnic factionalism and weakening the formation for stable political 
structures in many places. It also is claimed to have reduced the mental health and social development of African 
people.2£4 


In contrast to these arguments, J. D. Fage asserts that slavery did not have a wholly disastrous effect on the societies 
of Africa.!281 Slaves were an expensive commodity, and traders received a great deal in exchange for each enslaved 
person. At the peak of the slave trade hundreds of thousands of muskets, vast quantities of cloth, gunpowder, and 
metals were being shipped to Guinea. Most of this money was spent on British-made firearms (of very poor quality) 
and industrial-grade alcohol. Trade with Europe at the peak of the slave trade—which also included significant 
exports of gold and ivory—was some 3.5 million pounds Sterling per year. 


By contrast, the trade of the United Kingdom, the economic superpower of the time, was about 14 million pounds per 
year over this same period of the late 18th century. As Patrick Manning has pointed out, the vast majority of items 
traded for slaves were common rather than luxury goods. Textiles, iron ore, currency, and salt were some of the most 
important commodities imported as a result of the slave trade, and these goods were spread within the entire society 
raising the general standard of living. 8! 


Effects on Europe's economy 


Karl Marx in his economic history of capitalism, Das Kapital, claimed that '...the turning of Africa into a warren for the 
commercial hunting of black-skins [that is, the slave trade], signalled the rosy dawn of the era of capitalist production." 
He argued that the slave trade was part of what he termed the 'primitive accumulation’ of European capital, the 'non- 
capitalist’ accumulation of wealth that preceded and created the financial conditions for Britain's industrialisation 2% 
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Eric Williams has written about the contribution of Africans on the basis of profits from the slave trade and slavery, 
arguing that the employment of those profits were used to help finance Britain’s industrialisation. He argues that the 
enslavement of Africans was an essential element to the Industrial Revolution, and that European wealth was, in part, 
a result of slavery, but that by the time of its abolition it had lost its profitability and it was in Britain's economic interest 
to ban it. £2 


Joseph Inikori has written that the British slave trade was more profitable than the critics of Williams believe. Other 
researchers and historians have strongly contested what has come to be referred to as the “Williams thesis” in 
academia: David Richardson has concluded that the profits from the slave trade amounted to less than 1% of 
domestic investment in Britain,“@ and economic historian Stanley Engerman finds that even without subtracting the 
associated costs of the slave trade (e.g., shipping costs, slave mortality, mortality of whites in Africa, defense costs) 
or reinvestment of profits back into the slave trade, the total profits from the slave trade and of West Indian 
plantations amounted to less than 5% of the British economy during any year of the Industrial Revolution. 22 


Historian Richard Pares, in an article written before Williams’ book, dismisses the influence of wealth generated from 
the West Indian plantations upon the financing of the Industrial Revolution, stating that whatever substantial flow of 
investment from West Indian profits into industry there was occurred after emancipation, not before. Findlay and 
O'Rourke noted that the figures presented by O'Brien (1982) to back his claim that "the periphery was peripheral" 
suggest the opposite, with profits from the periphery 1784—1786 being £5.66 million when there was £10.30 million 
total gross investment in the British economy and similar proportions for 1824—1826. 


They note that dismissing the profits of the enslavement of human beings from significance because it was a "small 
share of national income", could be used to argue that there was no industrial revolution, since modern industry 
provided only a small share of national income and that it is a mistake to assume that small size is the same as small 
significance. Findlay and O'Rourke also note that the share of American export commodities produced by enslaved 
human beings, rose from 54% between 1501 and 1550 to 82.5% between 1761-17801 


Seymour Drescher and Robert Anstey argue the slave trade remained profitable until the end, because of innovations 
in agriculture, and that moralistic reform, not economic incentive, was primarily responsible for abolition. É% 


A similar debate has taken place about other European nations. The French slave trade, it is argued, was more 
profitable than alternative domestic investments, and probably encouraged capital accumulation before the Industrial 
Revolution and Napoleonic Wars.124 


Legacy of racism 


Maulana Karenga states that the effects of the Atlantic slave trade in African captives was "the morally monstrous 
destruction of human possibility involved redefining African humanity to the world, poisoning past, present and future 
relations with others who only know us through this stereotyping and thus damaging the truly human relations among 
people of today". He cites that it constituted the destruction of culture, language, religion and human possibility 401 
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bondage of our ancestors, if allowed, that history has a way to haunt us up to the 70th generation. 
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The UNESCO conference on slavery in Africa 


The timing of this symposium and the involvement of UNESCO as the main sponsor is very suspicious and hideous. 
The following are more scholastic links to elaborate the point further, that this is yet another desparate attempt by 
Zionist-Imperialists to cover up for their own crimes against humanity throughout history, to use Muslims and Arabs 
as their historic arch-enemies and as scape — goats for off-loading their guilt for enslaving 70 Million Africans to the 
Americas. 


http://search.yahoo.com/search?p=Unesco+%26+the+slave+route+project&fr=ush- 
mail&ygmabtsrchbtn=Web+Search 


The African intellect can make his or her own mind on the topic, the truth of a true Afro-Arab experience is most 
apparent, and still prevails in most E. African villages, towns and cities. You can find it in the food, music, 
architecture, costumes, culture & in the very genes. From an Afro-Arab perspective, | can only make the following 
inferences & correlations:- 


http://scholar.google.com/scholar?hl=en&q=biblical+justification+for+slavery&btnG=Search 


1. Arabs Co-Existed with Africans since the advent of the Biblical brothers Ham & Sam 
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http://scholar.google.com/scholar?hl=en&q=neolithic+History+of+arabs+in+east+africa&btnG=Search 
2. Arabs are still co-inhabitants with Africans especially in North, Central, West & East Africa 


http://scholar.google.com/scholar?hl=en&q=History+of+arabs+cohabitation+in+africa&btnG=Search 


3. Arabs traded with Africans before either one knew of the white albino-races of europe 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=History%200f%20arabs%20trading%20in%20africa&mkt=en-us&setlang=en- 
us&FORM=TOOLBR&DI=2883&CE=14.0&CM=SearchWeb 


4. Arabs inter-married Africans way before any religion was in the picture 


http:/Avww.bing.com/search?q=Ancient+History+of+arabs+marrying+with+africans&go=&form=QBRE&qs=n 


5. Arab fathers were proud of their Afro-Arab sons & treated them as trusted brave warriors 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=Ancient+Historyt+of+arab+sons+of+african+mother+have+full+inheritance+&go=8&for 
m=QBRE&qs=n 


6. Arab sons from African mothers have same inheritance rights as sons of Arab mothers 
7. The Arabs Had treaties & pacts with African chieftains in the hinterlands to fight colonialists 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=Sultans+of+Zanzibar+wars+with+portuguese&go=&form=QBRE&qs=n 


8. Arabs fought imperial colonialist in all fronts on the African continent since Hanibal 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=arabs-+fights+colonial+powers+in+north+and+east+africa&go=&form=QBRE&qs=n 


9. Arabs fought the romans & greeks in North Africa way before both Islam or christianity 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=arabs-+fights+with+the+greco-romans+in+north+africa&go=&form=QBRE&qs=n 


10. Arabs fought the Italians in Libya & Somalia 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=arabs-+fights+with+italians+in+somalia&go=&form=QBRE&qs=n 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=arabs-+fights+with+italians+in+libya&go=&form=QBRE&qs=n 


11. Arabs fought the Spanish, the French & the Italian in North africa 


http:/Avww.bing.com/search?q=arabs+fights+with+french%2C+spanish%2C +italians+in+north+africa&go=&form=QB 
RE&qs=n 


12. Arabs fought the Portuguese in all of east African coast to Mozambique & Angola 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=arabs-+fights+with+portuguese+in+east+africa+to+mozambique+%26+madagascar&g 
o=&form=QBRE&qs=n 


13, Arabs fought the French & Belgians in Congo 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=arabs+fights+with+belgians+%26+french+in+the+congo&go=&form=QBRE&qs=n 


14. Arabs fought the Germans & British in E. Africa (Tanganyika) 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=arabs+fights+witht+germans+in+tanganyika&go=&form=QBRE&qs=n 


15. Islam & Arabs kept Africa from being as New Zealand, Australia, Canada, USA & Americas 


16. Islam & Arabs kept all of the African continent free from imperial colonial occupation (except-South Africa/Namibia 
etc)' 
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17. Arabs invented Swahili language & culture as hybrid local commercial dialect & influenced numerous other West 
African languages so all Africans could communicate & transact using one common regional language. 


http:/Avww.bing.com/search?q=arabs+invents+swahilitas+trade+language+with+africans&go=&form=QBRE&qs=n 


18. Arabs were in E.Africa before reaching the Kingdom Of Timbuktu in Mali 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=arabs%20trade%20with%20east%20africans%20before%20they%20reached%20tim 
buktu&mkt=en-us&setlang=en-us& FORM=TOOLBR&DI=2883&CE=14.0&CM=SearchWeb 


19. Arabs as Muslims never sold humans to non Muslim enemies, 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=arabs+never+traded+african+muslims&go=&form=QBRE&qs=n 


20. Africans constitute 40-50% of total population of both the American continents 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=africans+are+40- 
60%25+o0f+the+population+in+the+america%27s&go=&form=QBRE&gs=n 


21. African population in all of the arab lands only constitute 5% 


http:/Avww.bing.com/search?q=africans+are+5%25of+the+population+in+arabia&go=&form=QBRE&qgs=n 


22. African slaves built all of the Americas including the white house where the Kenyan Obama now resides in 
president. 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=africans+built+the+americas+%26+the+new+world&go=&form=QBRE&gs=n 


23. What, when & where did the African slaves build in Arabia? Show one mud or brick house. 

24. Most ancient Arab traders in east Africa used to be accompanied by 2000 armed Africans as their security 
guards.... This is happening today in most of Africa. The western stereo-type, is whenever an African accompanies 
any foreigner, he is either a slave or a servant. 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=arabs+armed+the+african+slaves&go=&form=QBRE&gs=n 


25. When did the west arm the Africans as equal warriors? Or when were the afro-american slaves armed? 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=when+did+the+westerners+armed+the+africant+slaves&go=&form=QBRE&qs=n 


26. Arabs used to be proud of their Afro-Arab sons born out of wedlock by African mothers. When did the European 
marry African slave women? African mothers onn the other hand cherished their Arab sons. 


27. Black women in Americas & S. Africa were killed if they conceived of white mix babies. 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=white+americans+killed+african+slave+women+if+they+concieved+of+white+&go=&f 
orm=QBRE&qs=n 


28. White women suffered equally or worse if they concieved with an African slave man 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=americans+killed+white+women+if+they+concieved+slave+sons+&go=&form=QBRE 
&qs=n 


Therefore, does it make any sense for Arabs to sell their African hosts, cousins and in-laws as slaves to the 
Europeans, when they were at war with every single colonial western power? Were the Arabs that stupid to sell 
healthy, strong and brave warriors to their foes, just so they become used to join the western armies as merceneries 
to fight back at a later date. 


| am not here to make defense case on behalf of the Arabs nor to condemn history or justify crimes committed by any 
arrogant ignorant people. The list can go on and on and on endlessly, if we were to compare the crimes of white 
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colonialists versus crimes allegedly committed by few Arabs or African crimes committed against Africans or against 
other peoples. What will we find? 


http://search.yahoo.com/search?p=The-+History+of+africans+enslaving+africans&fr=ush- 
mail&ygmabtsrchbtn=Web+Search 


Therefore, this seminar/project only serves to open old wounds that will backfire on the organizers themselves, 

who will be astonished by the awareness of Afro-Arab experience, in the hearts of most east africans who have come 
to reconcile with each other, and have learned to distrust the very colonial&imperial motives of organizing such 
project at this very juncture; during these dire global economic hardships. 


Tippu Tip or Tib (1837 - June 14, 1905), Arab name Hamad bin Muhammad bin Jumah bin Rajab bin Muhammad bin Sa‘id al- 
Merjabi, was an African of Nyasaland descent. He was famously known as Tippu Tip after an eye disease which made him blind. 


Tippu Tippu was not an Arab as the Europeans would like most of us to believe. He was an African prince who was taken as a 
slave by warring African tribes, who overtook his village on the Border of lake Tanganyika and Congo. Him and his sister were 
sold to a man called Rumaliza who selected them for a fee from the Arab caravans. Rumaliza raised Tippu Tippu from childhood. 
Tippu’s real name was Mtipura Fundikira, son of an African chief. He was called Tippu Tipp because he was the first African to 
use the gun. 


He was trained by Rumaliza to be a warrior. He went back to get revenge. Most of the African hinterlands was very tribal 1000s 
of little villages, tribes, languages, diets, architecture, dances, dresses if any costumes and customs. And like in Rwanda. Hutus 
and Tutsis various tribes had similar conflicts dating back to probably 100s or 1000s of years as in Kenya. 


As in the case of Kikuyus (Maw-Maw) vs the Jaluo tribes recent conflicts and now missionaries and old colonial masters are 
cooking new conflicts for them in various lands after dividing the continent further into Muslim-Christian conflicts, Arab vs 
African in the name of war against terrorism Somalia, Sudan, Congo, Uganda, Mali , and Chad. 


Tippu Tippu was an African, who spoke Arabic and recited the Quran fluently, he was demon-ized mostly by the Germans, 
Belgians and British so that’s a very sensitive topic of our book slavery. Where western imperialist historians accuse Tippu Tip 
and his Master Rumaliza and now new claims that Portuguese bought slaves from Arabs and that they took Arabs slaves to their 
South American colonies. They mean Omani slaves. 


Omanis drove them out of the Indian Ocean to Goa in India and Mozambique in South Africa and Angola to the southwest Africa 
and East Timor. Rumaliza was a Al Barone Of Zanzibar of Omani descent. 


Muhammad bin Khalfan al-Barwani (c. 1855-1920), commonly known as Rumaliza, was an Omani Arab trader in East 
Africa in the last part of the nineteenth century. He later became Governor of Ujiji. At one time he dominated the trade 
of Tanganyika, who defeated the Belgian forces in Congo under Baron Francis Dhanis in January 1894, later fought 
the Germans in Tanganyika with help of his assistant Tippu Tip. 


http://books.google.com.om/books?id=o0XhcUWal_ 4C&pg=PA170&lpg=PA170&dq=whotis+Rumaliza&source=bl&ots=)_z99 
QOE1&sig=TMtSiEM90y6hsdbNJVLGOdEFIYE&hl=en&sa=X&ei=ekZwUv70CYyoOwW9 4DYCg&redir_esc=y#v=onepage&q=who% 
20is%20Rumaliza&f=false 


It is always difficult to read or write about the pain and agony of many who are still dwelling on past miseries and 
bondage of our ancestors, if allowed, that history has a way to haunt us up to the 70th generation. 


http://scholar.google.com/scholar?hl=en&q=american+thistory+of+slavery&btnG=Search 


The UNESCO conference on slavery in Africa 


The timing of this symposium and the involvement of UNESCO as the main sponsor is very suspicious and hideous. 
The following are more scholastic links to elaborate the point further, that this is yet another desparate attempt by 
Zionist-Imperialists to cover up for their own crimes against humanity throughout history, to use Muslims and Arabs 
as their historic arch-enemies and as scape — goats for off-loading their guilt for enslaving 70 Million Africans to the 
Americas. 


http://search.yahoo.com/search?p=Unesco+%26+the+slave+route+project&fr=ush- 
mail&ygmabtsrchbtn=Web+Search 
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The African intellect can make his or her own mind on the topic, the truth of a true Afro-Arab experience is most 
apparent, and still prevails in most E. African villages, towns and cities. You can find it in the food, music, 
architecture, costumes, culture & in the very genes. From an Afro-Arab perspective, | can only make the following 
inferences & correlations:- 


http://scholar.google.com/scholar?hl=en&q=biblical+justification+for+slavery&btnG=Search 


1. Arabs Co-Existed with Africans since the advent of the Biblical brothers Ham & Sam 


http://scholar.google.com/scholar?hl=en&g=neolithict+History+of+arabs+in+east+africa&btnG=Search 


2. Arabs are still co-inhabitants with Africans especially in North, Central, West & East Africa 


http://scholar.google.com/scholar?hl=en&q=History+of+arabs+cohabitation+in+africa&btnG=Search 


3. Arabs traded with Africans before either one knew of the white albino-races of europe 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=History%200f%20arabs%20trading%20in%20africa&mkt=en-us&setlang=en- 
us&FORM=TOOLBR&DI=2883&CE=14.0&CM=SearchWeb 


4. Arabs inter-married Africans way before any religion was in the picture 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=Ancient+History+of+arabs+marrying+with+africans&go=&form=QBRE&qs=n 


5. Arab fathers were proud of their Afro-Arab sons & treated them as trusted brave warriors 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=Ancient+History+of+arab+sons+of+african+mother+have+full+inheritance+&go=&for 
m=QBRE&qs=n 


6. Arab sons from African mothers have same inheritance rights as sons of Arab mothers 
7. The Arabs Had treaties & pacts with African chieftains in the hinterlands to fight colonialists 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=Sultans+of+Zanzibar+wars+with+portuguese&go=&form=QBRE&qs=n 


8. Arabs fought imperial colonialist in all fronts on the African continent since Hanibal 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=arabs+fights+colonial+powers+in+north+and+east+africa&go=&form=QBRE&qs=n 


9. Arabs fought the romans & greeks in North Africa way before both Islam or christianity 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=arabs-+fights+with+the+greco-romans+in+north+africa&go=&form=QBRE&qs=n 


10. Arabs fought the Italians in Libya & Somalia 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=arabs-+fights+with+italians+in+somalia&go=&form=QBRE&qgs=n 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=arabs+fights+with+titalians+in+libya&go=&form=QBRE&qs=n 


11. Arabs fought the Spanish, the French & the Italian in North africa 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=arabs+fights+with+french%2C+spanish%2C+italians+in+north+africa&go=&form=QB 
RE&qs=n 


12. Arabs fought the Portuguese in all of east African coast to Mozambique & Angola 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=arabs+fights+with+portuguese+in+east+africa+to+mozambique+%26+madagascar&g 
o=&form=QBRE&qs=n 


13, Arabs fought the French & Belgians in Congo 
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http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=arabs+fights+with+belgians+%26+french+in+the+congo&go=&form=QBRE&qs=n 


14. Arabs fought the Germans & British in E. Africa (Tanganyika) 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=arabs+fights+witht+germans+in+tanganyika&go=&form=QBRE&qs=n 


15. Islam & Arabs kept Africa from being as New Zealand, Australia, Canada, USA & Americas 


16. Islam & Arabs kept all of the African continent free from imperial colonial occupation (except-South Africa/Namibia 
etc)' 


17. Arabs invented Swahili language & culture as hybrid local commercial dialect & influenced numerous other West 
African languages so all Africans could communicate & transact using one common regional language. 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=arabs+invents+swahilitas+trade+language+with+africans&go=&form=QBRE&qs=n 


18. Arabs were in E.Africa before reaching the Kingdom Of Timbuktu in Mali 


http:/Avww.bing.com/search?q=arabs%20trade%20with%20east%20africans%20before%20they%20reached%20tim 
buktu&mkt=en-us&setlang=en-us& FORM=TOOLBR&DI=2883&CE=14.0&CM=SearchWeb 


19. Arabs as Muslims never sold humans to non Muslim enemies 
ISLAM AND SLAVERY 


A popular myth, in the non-Muslim world, is that Muslims have not dealt with slavery in their communities. And how would we 
measure this, especially when Muslims are even less knowledgeable about the history of slavery, esp the history of slavery and 
Islam. However, how would we measure what Muslims do if we are outside of these communities? The language barrier, the 
cultural barrier alone puts Islam behind a political and cultural veil. Islam is not structured into diocese like the Anglican Church 
which has supreme representative for that sect. therefore Islam cannot make flashy Press conference on slavery on behalf of the 
Islamic world. Many Muslim scholars addressed the issue of slavery, in Iraq, in Mauritania, in Sudan, people like Alik Shahadah 
(ArabSlaveTrade, 500 Years Later, Motherland), Ali Mazuri, all deal with these issues. No group anywhere independent of race, 
politics, religion has done enough on the issue of slavery. 


Also bear in mind the current anti-Islamic climate. When Islamic Charities such as Islamic Relief and Muslim Aid are working 
hard in the African world they do not get the press and publicity like Oxfam, leaving people to make ridiculous generalizations 
about Muslim communities. Zakaat, a social-economic structure is hard wired into Islam which has been feeding the 
impoverished of the world for 1400 years. Social issues are key to the Islamic faith, Islam is not a secular religion and social 
resolution is embedded in the articles of faith. 


Other cultures limit a master’s right to harm a slave but few exhort masters to treat 
their slaves kindly, and the placement of slaves in the same category as other weak 
members of society who deserve protection is unknown outside the Qur’an. The 
unique contribution of the Qur’an, then, is to be found in its emphasis on the place 
of slaves in society and society’s responsibility toward the slave, perhaps the most 
progressive legislation on slavery in its time. 


- Jonathan Brockopp 


Qur’anic legislation brought two major changes to ancient slavery which were to have far-reaching effects: presumption of 
freedom, and the ban on the enslavement of free persons except in strictly defined circumstances (Lewis). It became a 
fundamental principle of Islamic jurisprudence that the natural condition, and therefore the presumed status, of mankind was 
freedom. Despite this, there were the greedy and the vindictive that sought to make slaves of their Muslim brothers and sisters as 
well as other Africans. 


Despite the Arab dominated Middle Eastern and Trans Saharan slave trade in African captives the religion of Islam is the only 
mainstream faith to activity emancipate enslaved people as a aspect of religious devotion. “Free the slave” is repeated constantly 
in the Qur’an Hadith. The natural condition of humanity in Islam is therefore freedom and justice. Islam therefore is a 
revolutionary religion born into a world where slavery was part of the fabric of that society. On paper and in the living traditions 
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of the prophet of Islam emancipation was part and parcel of the Islamic belief. So the question is the same question posed to 
other faiths, where did things go wrong? How can a religion so open about abolition be practiced by the Arab slave traders? How 
is it possible to oppress Africans and then pray five times a day reciting the very verses that say: 


Righteousness is not turning your faces towards the east or the west. Righteous are those who 
believe in GOD, the Last Day, the angels, the scripture, and the prophets; and they give the money, 
cheerfully, to the relatives, the orphans, the needy, the traveling alien, the beggars, and to free the 
slaves. - Qur’an 2:177 


There is no blemish on the religion of Islam, but on the greed and inequity of some people who might have regarded themselves 
as Muslims. The blatant hypocrisy of humanity is everwhere, let’s face it. The White Christians sang praises to God and preached 
about the enslavement of Israel in Egypt while keeping slaves in the dungeons of Goree and El Mina. Slave traders called 
themselves, but they were no more adherents of the true teachings of Jesus than the hypocrites of other religious belief systems 
who sanctimoniously hid their actions behind a veil of honour and respectability like a man in a suit who looks respectable while 
committing unspeakable actions against his fellow man. 


http://islamandafrica.com/ 


While a lot of debate centers around the role of religion, especially Christianity, in the making of the New World Slave. Religion 
is a double-edged sword that has seen the African people through the worse days of slavery, apartheid and colonialism, but has 
also led to genocidal massacres in the name of religion. Entire struggles have unified people in the Americas due to a religious 
alliance. The Nation of Islam is just one such example. Over the last two centuries, there has been a war undertaken against 
slavery in Bahia Brazil. In Somalia and Sudan, wars against colonialism were undertaken under the banner of “religion”, and in 
Algeria the same has been true. It was through the religious cohesion achieved in Ethiopia that Menelik was able to amass an 
army at Adwa and crush the Italians. It was that same “religious identity” that Ezna used to create the might Abyssinian Empire. 
It was the Islamic character of West Africa, under legends like Malik Sy, and the campaigns of Nasr al-Din’s (Tubenan 
movement) anti-slavery and Western imposition that galavanieshed Africans in the region in the late seventeenth century to rise 
up and overthrow their colonial masters. In all African faiths, Vodon, etc., religion was the foundation of identity and resistance. 


During the capture, when the slave raiders were grabbing people and 
destroying villages. A village may have been Mandinka, another village 
Fon. At what point did that fact come to bear when the gun fire cleared? In 
the dungeons where we lay, in our own excrement, uncertain of our destiny, 
in Goree, in El-Mina, some where Orisha, some where Muslim, some were 
Asante, some were Igbo, at what point did those definitions spare the 
inhumanity? On the ship when they were throwing our people overboard, 
some cried in the night to Allah, others to Alusi and others to Olodumare. 
Some where from Sokoto, some where from Gambia. At what point did any 
of this give us an advantages during the dark voyage, infected with disease 
and death? 


- Maafa, African Holocaust 


If these mainstream religions are the principle agent of mentally enslaving people why is there the same problems existing in 
countries that do not have the influence of these faiths? If there were any truth to the claim that the Abrahamic faiths were behind 
the enslavement of the people, then how can explain the historical wealth, power and ascendency of Abyssinia, later Ethiopia, 
whether under Judaic, Christian or Muslim influences? In treating a prostate cancer it is usually a good idea not to cut out the 
bladder and leave the prostate. Mis-identifying religion as the culprit is really to the detriment of Africa. It is only convenient for 
people who do not want to waddle through the complexities of the African Continent’s problems. And the language of 
“destruction and domination” is political language, not cultural, historical or civil. Every form of development and evolution is 
destructive of the old order. Today they speak of the New World Order that is running roughshod over the Old World Order. 
Christians maintain that it represents the New World Order of the Antichrist, which is intended to usurp the Old World Order of 
God. The truth is that even religion, which is the cultural imposition of spiritual experience and belief, while it can bring 
progress, it can also bring upheaval, revolution, warfare and conflict. Just as the script undermined oral tradition, so the car 
rendered the donkey redundant. Just as the CD replaced the record, so the turntable destroyed the musical instrument. It is no 
different with culture and religion anywhere. 
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There is a tendency for utopian teleology based on the pursuit of an ideal to wage war on the present human condition. As co- 
author Timothy Watson argued in his Ph.D. thesis The Ethics of Timelessness, the pursuit of utopian values embodies future goal 
orientation, which sees the future ideal as the goal for which the present human condition must be overthrown, the telos, or 
utopian dream for which the values of the present human condition must be uprooted and discarded. It is this New Jerusalem, this 
promise of a Millennium of Peace, this dream of a better, more utopian kingdom to be found in some mythical future that has 
caused generation after generation to be overthrown in wars, civil wars, revolutions, military coups, upheavals, uprisings of all 
colours and stripes. 


Many religion or spritual systems, for hundreds of years, in West Africa practised, and still practise, Trokosi: The giving of virgin 
girls to the gods for services or religious atonement. Similar practices were also found in the royal court of the Kingdom of 
Dahomey (in what is now Benin), in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Wives, slaves, and in fact all persons connected 
with the royal palace of Dahomey were called “ahosi”, from “aho” meaning “king”, and “si” meaning “dependent” or 
“subordinate”. In traditional Efik societies it is believed that Abassi gave certain tribesmen the ability to heal the sick through 
necromancy. If the witch doctor was unable to heal the ill person, they were thrown on a fire because it was believed that Abassi 
did not want them to be healed. So we must understand that the “flaws” of spirituality and religion are not exclusive to the 
Abrahamic faiths. And with the coming of Islam, many of these harmful practises were destroyed. Islam was not selective and 
some serious aspects of culture were also washed away with its rise. And this must be considered in a holistic understanding in 
presenting valid arguments regardless of our position on religion and Africa. 


Organized mainstream religions are the spiritual pillars upon which civilization is built. The four pillars supporting the temple are 
culture, law, justice and morality. However, religion has been blamed time and time again for being the agent of slavery and 
brainwashing. Mass religion is a big soft target since most people are members of a religious group it is easy to say it was this 
religious factor, above all others, which is responsible for any and all negative behavior. Anti-religious Russia and China 
witnessed some of the most barbaric regimes, pure inhumanity and severe oppression — yet no religion and no God. They were 
ideologies without the godhead and it showed the extent to which man’s inhumanity to man can extend in an atheistic social 
milieu. So the argument about religion as an agent for dividing people is equally true of politics, ideology, race, colour, 
nationality if not more so. More wars are caused over land and resources than God. The largest wars in human history had 
nothing to do with religion. Even during the crusades, which were supposed to be a Muslim-Christian conflict, the crusaders 
killed many non-Western Christians. 


However, far more emphasis has to be placed on greed, wealth disparity, and its effect on the human condition. In the absence of 
religion, slavery would have taken place. In the absence of democracy and communism, wars would have taken place. If we look 
at the most ruthless dictators, most of them do not kill in the name of religion. Mao, for example, said religion was poison, while 
Mordecai Levi AKA Karl Marx called it the opiate of the masses. Levi and Engels for that matter were agents of Grand Orient 
Freemasonry founded by the Bavarian Illuminati, which in turn was founded by Khazarian black nobility within the Vatican’s 
military wing known as the Jesuit Order. The Rothschilds were a major force behind the creation of both the Bavarian Illuminati 
and Grand Orient Freemasonry. Bronstein AKA Leon Trotsky was another agent of Grand Orient Freemasonry. According to 
Col. McClean, the founder of Canada’s premier magazine publication McClean’s Magazine, in an article from 1917 titled, “How 
Canada Lost Its Chance to Shorten the War: Why Did Canada Let Trotsky Go,” Trotsky’s real name was Bronstein and he was 
German (Khazarian-German) not Russian and was trained with his fellow Bolshevik revolutionaries in the U.S.A., purportedly by 
money put up by the New York Khazarian banking establishment family Schiff, who work for fellow Khazarians, the 
Rothschilds. Col. McClean further claimed that Bronstein was given a passport for travel back to Russia through Halifax, Nova 
Scotia by none other than President Woodrow Wilson. As for Vladimir Lenin, he was a fellow member of the Illuminati creation 
Grand Orient Freemasonry. 


The problem all these -ISM ideologies is that their proponents adhere to a utopian religion without a godhead. The biggest wars 
in history were fought in the name of religion, when really it was always geopolitical wars over territory and resources. The 
Crusades, for example, were really about European powers trying to take over trade routes, which Muslims at the time controlled. 
Today, they fight the same proxy wars in the name of ideologies, which are basically religions without the godhead, the so-called 
-ISMS. 


Outside of Islam and Christianity slavery existed, the largest slavers on the continent were neither Muslim nor Christian. The 
historical facts show that religion is not the primary agent of oppression in Africa, then or now. It may be hard to accept, but 
progress has often come as a result of imperialism and conquest. Take the history of Ethiopia as an example. There’s Kmt brutal 
conquest of Nubia, and Nubia’s conquest of Kemet. There’s the bloody Mfecane of Shaka Zulu as he forcibly united the Ngoni 
people. If our primary issue is with conquest, then the only thing to celebrate is hunter-gatherer societies. There is a profit from 
conquest which every society of technological sophistication has inherited, and we must acknowledge this. The new challenge is 
how can we advance as a civilization without exploitation and the enslavement of a certain segment of society. 
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Terms like “Islamic invasion” and “foreign religions” are painted all over African history as if this was the only process by which 
Christianity and Islam came into Africa. Islam has been a native part of the African landscape for 1418 years, Christianity for 
2000 and Judaism for far longer. Yet the Eurocentric version of history promoted by the largely Catholic-controlled international 
matriculation system misrepresents Christianity in Europe as if it were fundamentally a European institution. At the higher 
education level, the university degree system, which is based on the first three degrees of Freemasonry is a system of mind 
control universally imposed upon the whole world. The university degree system consists of the first degree of Freemasonry 
known as Entered Apprentice, which conforms with the Bachelor’s Degree. Anyone graduation with only that degree will never 
occupy a high position in society, a position of influence, so it doesn’t matter what they do, say, think or right, and so they are 
basically free to do as they like without censure and without interence because they pose no threat to the power structure or 
ascendant class and therefore just don’t matter. But if they seek to rise to a higher level of status within society, they must ascend 
to what is equivalent to the second degree of Freemasonry within “higher” education institutional life, which is known as Fellow 
of the Craft. The term “University Fellow” is often heard being used in that context. At that degree level of the “craft”, you are 
slowly being mesmerized by the black magicians who are witches practicing their “craft” to gain total control over your mind, 
which they will so long as you remain within the witchcraft covens of their design, however independent and free-thinking you 
try to be, because ultimately, the semantics and the ideologies they discuss force you to use their language and their grammar 
lexicon. You will be told by your supervisor to narrow the scope of your dissertation to very confined parameters, which you are 
obliged to do if you are to have any hope of ever passing. By the time you are ready to climb the “higher” educational rung to the 
next level in the “craft”, you will be on a par with the Master Mason as a Doctor of Philosophy, whose area of expertise is the 
circumference of a head of a pin, in which you become a specialist in a very small subject area and graduate as a pin head. By so 
doing, you offer no threat whatsoever to the status quo of the fascist control structure of society because you are incapable of 
right-brained lateral thinking and cannot connect the dots to see who or what is running the show and exerting power and control 
over you. You are nothing more than a useful idiot, who minds his P’s and Q’s and dots his i’s and crosses his t’s as they would 
have you do as a useless eater of words and knowledge who is nothing more than an academic pedant undertaking learning for 
the sake of learning because it is all purely academic and confined to an ivory tower existence that is of no real value to anyone 
or anything. 


Are you wasting your money on the degree? Not entirely. If you graduate from Oxbridge or the Sorbonne or the Ivy League 
universities then you will graduate with a reasonable academic pedigree that might land you a top job within their social “craft” 
called the establishment. You’ll do okay Bob so long as you are the sycophant of polished manners outfitted in a respectable 
business suit they intend you to be. Indeed you are being groomed to be the perfect Christmas tiger that nods in assent to 
everything at the board/bored meeting and establishment lap dog that licks the hand that feeds it. Congratulations, you are now a 
fully-fledged member of the craft known as the New World Order of Lucifer intended to replace the Old World Order of God. 
How does it feel to be at the top and to be responsible for the fascist subjugation of the people who are forced to swallow your 
poisonous medicine, noxious chemical additives in food and water and eat the GMO food products that you intellectual 
prostitutes concocted in your academic study funded by the Rockefeller Foundation, whose generous funding was sweetened by 
you tailoring your pseudo-scientific findings to generate the flow chart, study and findings they intended be arrived at by your 
research. Congratulations, you have now secured the cottage in the country your family can use as a sanatorium and retreat for 
when you are all dying of cancer. As for the huge amount of money you put away by being an intellectual prostitute, not to 
worry, the Harvard Endowment is sure to come knocking to ask you if you would like to donate a large sum as a former alumnus 
so that one of the buildings on campus can be named after you, in honour of the great intellectual prostitute in service to satan 
you have become. How good of you to oblige his royal lowness and majesty. 


As for Christianity, in truth it has been Europeanized by European Luciferian secret societies with a secret agenda. The notion of 
Christianity being a European project needs to be challenged so that it can be restored to its former integrity, sanctity and 
intended meaning. They were churches in Africa long before the Vatican set any up. For that matter, the Coptic Church, being 
founded by Jesus’ original adherents in the Qumran, was much closer to the true essence of the Evangel’s teachings that the Holy 
Roman Empire’s promotion of Mystery Babylon under the guise of Christianity will ever be. 


Anthropologists, being mind-controlled agents of the “craft” known as academia, seek to pin the blame on the Abrahamic 
religions by making Africa out to be the victim of invading Arab Muslims and European Christians. Afrocentric history on one 
page vilifies these religions, but then on the next page tries to score racial points by claiming the glories of the Islamic and 
Christian contributions such as Mali, Aksum and Songhai. However, Aksum was not a victim when it chose of its own will as a 
sovereign and self-determined power to accept Christianity as a state religion. Nor was Ancient Ghana, when it accepted Islam as 
its state religion. These were great powers under African influence that made their own choices. And in Africa’s recent history 
some of the greatest minds of liberation were both Muslim and Christian: Garvey, Malcolm, Martin Luther King, etc. “Religion 
is a bottle with a label on it, spirituality is the thing inside. Religion is simply the culture of spiritual belief.” 


The reason for this misrepresentation, this depiction of Abrahmic religion as the pharaoh’s whip responsible for the brutal 
subjugation of the people of Africa, and for that matter native populations of the world, is because the Satanist Illiminists that 
control the world through the money system, global economy, national and world banks want to destroy the three Abrahmic 
religions adhered to by the People of the Book so they can impose the New World Order of the Antichrist on the whole world 
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through a Trojan horse New World Order religion promoted by the satanic United Nations. By destroying the three Abrahamic 
religions adhered to by a majority of the world’s population, they will replace it by a religion of satanic materialism in the guise 
of Gaia worship, in which the Earth and so-called Nature are worhsipped and sanctified instead of man, who will be degraded to 
the lowest form of life, given an inferiority complex in which he is blamed for all the destruction wrought upon the Earth as part 
of a conspiracy to achieve the ultimate degredation and humiliation of man before God by the great dissembler and deceiver of 
the universe, the grand geomoetrician of the architecture of deception known as the material world. 


The truth is that before there was a Church of Rome or a Church of England, there was an Ethiopian Orthodox state in Ethiopia. 
In fact, before Islam was ever even heard of in Iran and Iraq or Syria or Medina, it was being practiced on the African continent; 
these religions are traditional African religions. The unique African expression within these faiths is not homologous but in 
Ethiopia and West Africa, the African traditions are distinctively African. This is because as part of the process of acceptance 
Africans were employed as masters of their own destiny and hence were responsible for the Africanization of these religions as 
opposed to being the victims of other people’s interpretations. 


In the case of Eurocentric Christianity, it was partnered with a holocaust and thus was extremely destructive because its primary 
modus operandi was to enslave and destroy. With all these religions, the problem of undue cultural influence became an issue in 
which to be Islamic or Christian meant taking on the cultural attributes of the dominant practitioners of these faiths, may they be 
Arab or European. In truth it is a cultural problem that will never be resolved by throwing the baby Jesus out with the holy bath 
water. Religion is an inherent part of our global culture and consciousness. Cross-fertilization of different spiritual traditions is an 
inherent aspect of human history and it is in this context that religion should be examined in terms of both African and world 
history. 


The question to all those that seek to re-divide Africa by being anti-Islamic or anti-Christian is what, in practical terms, they 
really expect Africans to achieve and benefit from this cultural genocide? Beyond the empty rhetoric and ideology, what is their 
plan for fixing what they see as a conflict? Should the Ancient churches and mosques of Lalibella and Sankore be burnt to the 
ground for the sake of this glorious revolution? Do they really wish to achieve a mass exodus of three billion adherents from 
these religions on a scale that would make the biblical exodus look like a Sunday picnic? In addition, what religion are they 
bringing in as an alternative, a New World Order satanic religion known as Gaia worship? Will the native animistic African 
religions that worship and venerate earth spirits and sanctify the earth really upgrade the lives and status of their adherents or 
further degrade and stifle them? Given the so-called Marxist fraud orchestrated by banker agent Mordecai Levi embraced by so- 
called Marxist-Leninist proponents of ideology in the twentieth century, which was supposed to liberate the proletariat but only 
drive him into the ground under the jack boots of invading armies, it is certain to be the same with the new Trojan horses of 
liberation and empowerment for the masses, the cruel hoaxes and deceptions of the so-called New Age, which actually represents 
the new age of the antichrist or dajjal in the truth be known. Today many so-called native faiths have very harmful practices such 
as the Muti in South Africa and other faiths which are highly superstitious. 


We also see how selective interpretations, better described as gross misreadings and misappropriations of scripture, were used 
from both Islamic and Christian tradition and Holy Book authority (Curse of Ham, etc.) to promote and sustain the practice of 
slavery. However, when slavery became a liability due to numerous revolts and the development of machines and 
industrialization to replace human labour, the very same forces once again used religious authority in their staunch and vocal 
opposition to slavery during the Abolition. The sincere question regarding the role of religion in promoting slavery has to be 
examined from the perspective of first came the greed and second came the justification. Religion, like political systems 
(communism, democracy, etc), can be exploited to offer justifications for the greed of man and all three world religions, Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam have been used in this way, as well as indigenous religious systems. 


Europeans and Arabs did not invade Africa with the intention of enslaving Africans because of an abiding hatred of dark-skinned 
people. The primary motive for foreign exploitation of the labour of Africans was profit. As for the institution of apartheid in 
South African it was the same. It was a system that protected European privilege and opportunity. Race was used as a 
justification to secure this privilege and most found justification in the Bible, the same Bible that Martin Luther King and Nat 
Turner used for promoting liberation. 


If someone’s religion informs their lives to be righteous, care for the sick, to feed the poor and stand up against oppression and 
injustice, to speak truth in the face of lies, to seek social advancement and equality for all, to feel guilt when in error, to be critical 
of self, to retain honour in the face of persecution, to treat others with respect and dignity, to be equitable in business, to be fair in 
all dealings and to strive for the progressive advancement of humanity, then that is a good religion and a true faith. It makes no 
difference what you call that religion or where it comes from if it does not succeed in raising the standards of human dignity for 
both its missionaries and those who receive the word of its gospel. 


(Alik Shahadah, “Africa, Religion and Slavery: A New Lens on Agency Africa and Religion,” 2011, 
http://islamandafrica.com/africanandreligion. html) 
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http:/Avww.bing.com/search?q=arabs+never+traded+african+muslims&go=&form=QBRE&qs=n 


20. Africans constitute 40-50% of total population of both the American continents 


http:/Avww.bing.com/search?q=africans+are+40- 
60%25+o0f+the+population+in+the+america%27s&go=&form=QBRE&qgs=n 


21. African population in all of the arab lands only constitute 5% 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=africans+are+5%25of+the+population+in+arabia&go=&form=QBRE&qgs=n 


22. African slaves built all of the Americas including the white house where the Kenyan Obama now resides in 
president. 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=africans+built+the+americas+%26+the+new+world&go=&form=QBRE&qs=n 


23. What, when & where did the African slaves build in Arabia? Show me one mud house. 

24. Most ancient Arab traders in east Africa used to be accompanied by 2000 armed Africans as their security 
guards.... This is happening today in most of Africa. The western stereo-type, is whenever an African accompanies 
any foreigner, he is either a slave or a servant. 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=arabs+armed+the+african+slaves&go=&form=QBRE&qgs=n 


25. When did the west arm the Africans as equal warriors? Or when were the afro-american slaves armed? 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=when-+did+the+westerners+armed+the+african+slaves&go=&form=QBRE&qs=n 


26. Arabs used to be proud of their Afro-Arab sons born out of wedlock by African mothers. When did the European 
marry African slave women? African mothers onn the other hand cherished their Arab sons. 


27. Black women in Americas & S. Africa were killed if they conceived of white mix babies. 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=white+americans+killed+african+slave+women+if+they+concieved+of+white+&go=&f 
orm=QBRE&qs=n 


28. White women suffered equally or worse if they concieved with an African slave man 


http:/Awww.bing.com/search?q=americans+killed+white+women+if+they+concieved+slave+sons+&go=&form=QBRE 
&qs=n 


Does it make any sense that Arabs would sell their African hosts, cousins and in-laws as slaves to Europeans, when they were at 
war with every single colonial western power? Does it make sense that they would want to provide their infidel enemies with 
slaves who could be employed like mercenary troops against them? Were the Arabs so deficient in reasoning and sense that they 
would actually sell healthy, strong and brave warriors to their foes, so they become deployed as troops in the armies of the 
European powers as merceneries to fight back at a later date. 


I am not here to make defense case on behalf of the Arabs nor to condemn history or justify crimes committed by any arrogant 
and ignorant people. If we compare the crimes of white colonialists against Africans to those of a few renegade Arabs or 
Africans, the crimes actually pale in comparison. The accusation that Arabs overcame and enslaved their African captives on a 
wholesale colonialist-style campaign on conquest and subjugation as is proposed by today’s Afrocentric version of history is not 
only patently false, but deeply misguided politically, since they are fostering animosity and resentment where none previously 
existed. 


The most popularly promulgated myth regarding the Afrocentric perspective of Al Islam is basically a reactionary and congruent 
version of history as portrayed by the Eurocentric view of history. While the Afrocentric view of history has had some degree of 
success in analyzing, critiquing, and revising the deeply biased and distorted presentation of history offered by so-called 
European historians, the fact remains that, when it comes to the Afrocentric view of Al Islam and Muslims, it falls into the trap of 
the biased Eurocentric model. In fact, Europeans have actually been fairer and more objective in their research, analysis and 
review of Islam than many of the leading lights in the Afrocentric historical camp, particularly when it comes to Al Islam and the 
impact it has had on African-Americans and Afro-Caribbean people and the major role it has played in history. It simply makes 
no sense to imagine that Africans were ever mistreated or subjugated by Islamists. “By your works ye shall be known” is the 
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biblical saying and it is simply illogical that the abuser would be embraced by the abused. Islam is clearly being embraced by 
those of African heritage as an instrument of liberation from the yoke of tyranny, injustice and racial subjugation because it has a 
history of doing so, not a history of doing the reverse through slavery and subjugation. It simply makes no logical sense 
whatsoever. 


The most popular Afrocentric view of Al Islam is that it, like Christianity, led to the dismantling and destruction of African 
civilization, and the Al Islam is a pan-Arabic religio-political philosophy meant to achieve a pan-Arab movement to unite Arabs 
under the rubric of a pan-Arab religion for the advancement of Arabs and their civilization. Al Islam, according to the advocates 
of this Afrocentric model of history is not an indigenous African religion and should therefore be discarded by Africans as alien 
and invasive. 


Not only is this a misrepresentation of the facts of history, but there are some historians who argue that the Prophet Muhammad 
(PBUH), his family and many of his companions were actually pure black Arabs of African origin, and that the basic tenates of 
Islam actually have roots in ancient African cultural practices and beliefs, i.e. the unity of the Creator, Worship, life after death, 
moral laws, the practice of polygamy, fasting, showing respect for one’s ancestors, a belief in a Day of Judgement, etc. The 
Qw’ran only confirmed and endorsed many of these practices, making them a part of daily practice. Because Islam endorses the 
peaceful submission to the One Creator, it is an expression of the world’s original belief system known as the Law of One, which 
is the cultural and spiritual expression of the truth for all time, and has been embraced since time immemorial in various forms at 
different times, locations, tribes, languages and environments, while fundamentally retaining the same basic essence. Muslims 
believe that the Qu’ran represents the completion or final revelation of all those previous spiritual expressions embraced b 
different religious traditions down through the ages. Yet, many Pan-Africanists are so engulfed in their zealous counterculture 
opposition to the Eurocentric view of African culture and history that they have fallen into the trap of making many 
misappropriations and misconstruals regarding the role of Muslim Arabs on the history of Africa, which has led to an ongoing 
deception regarding the role of Islam in African affairs and the true nature of relations between Arabs and Africans, which if the 
truth be known has always been collaborative, integrative and mutually beneficial. 


The truth is that the current Afrocentric perspective has been appropriated by the promoters of the Zionist New World Order UN 
Agenda to do what they have always done — divide and conquer — by fomenting animosity among people where none previously 
existed by promoting myths and fabrications that are embraced by an unwitting and naive population who fail to see they are 
being used as pawns and dupes, as they always have been down through the ages, generation after generation. The growing 
accusations against Arabs for enslaving Africans is probably in response to the fact that reversions of Islam is the highest among 
African communities in America and Europe, which poses a threat to the agenda of the satanic globalists, who wish to subsume 
and destroy all three Abrahamic religions in order to usher in the New Age religion of the Antichrist. 


The claim that Islam was spread through and by the sword is simply slanderous and defamatory. There is no truth to the 
accusation whatsoever. Where is the sword of Islam in America, where Muslims have now reached six million adherents without 
any bloodletting, terrorism or campaigns of conversion at the hands of a sword whatsoever? Has there been an armed Arab 
invasion of Brooklyn, the Bronx, Detroit, or Washington in the U.S.? And has the same militant armed invasion converted people 
in Brixton, Manchester, London, Birmingham and Leeds in the U.K.? 


Africans are physically the strongest of all the tribes and nations on Earth when it comes to mortal hand-to-hand combat. Arabs 
are not only physically weaker, but far less plentiful in terms of numbers. Where exactly did Arabs get the vast numbers of troops 
necessary for overwhelming and subdoing this stronger race of people who physically outclassed and outnumbered them? Even 
today oil rich Arab countries are totally dependent on military personnel in the form of mercenaries from Europe, America and 
Pakistan for their defense against so-called Muslim terrorist insurgency movements arising from Hezbollah, al-Qaeda, Taliban 
and Mujahideen forces, which are actually Frankeinstein-like creations of western intelligence services that playing Dr. 
Frankenstein. In truth, the only people who had the strength to take on Africans and enslave and subdue them are other Africans, 
not Arabs and certainly not Europeans. 


In fact, far from Muslims being slavers, many Africans who were enslaved were Muslim Africans. Many of the Africans 
responsible for the enslavement of their brethren were so-called Christians, who converted to the faith after relinguishing their 
own tribal spiritual roots. 


During the dominant period of slave trading, the “scramble for Africa” and the era of colonization, Christian Ethiopia was the 
only African that was left untouched by the rape that affected the rest of the continent. In fact, the Abyssinian Empire actually 
doubled in size during the period for the scramble for Africa. On page 442 of The Triumph of the West by J.M. Roberts, there is a 
map of the world showing the parts of the world dominated by the West by 1914. Ethiopia stands out rather starkly on the map as 
does Liberia and Sierra Leone, which were created by Britain and America for the indoctrination and Africans brainwashed to 
adopt Christian values that would make them easier to subjugate. A famous Islamic scholar Al-Jihaz (778-868) wrote of the 
physical superiority of Africans compared with other races, stating, 
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We Blacks have conquered the country of the Arabs as far as Mecca and 
governed them. The desert swarm with the number of our men who married your 
woman and who became chiefs and defended you against your enemies. You 
even have saying in your language, which vaunt the deeds of our kings — which 
you often placed above your own; this you would not have done had you not 
considered them superior to your own. We defeated Dhu Nowas (Jewish ruler of 
Yemen) and killed all the Himyarite princes, but the Arabs and Whites (from 
Europe) have never conquered our country. Our people, the Zinges (an African 
race), revolted forty times in the Euphrates, driving the inhabitants from their 
homes...Blacks are physically stronger. A single one of them can lift stones of 
great weight and carry burdens such as several whites could not lift not carry 
between them. They are brave, strong — these good traits are the gifts of God. 


(Al-Jihaz, The Superiority of the Blacks over the Whites) 


When the last Prophet (PBUH) was born Abraha Al-Arsham — the self-styled emperor of Ehthiopia and Yemen — tried to attack 
the Qabah at Mecca with a force of 40,000 men, cavalry and armoured elephants. The Arabs were no match for the Ethiopians 
and were not even able to defend their own territory. The Arabs fled on their camels to the top of the mountains. This is a well 
documented fact of Islamic and Arabian history. There is even a prophecy that holds that one of the signs of “the end of time” 
would be that the Abyssinians would attack and control Mecca for a period of time. 


Egypt/Ethiopia 


Soon after the Prophet passed away, the Arabs moved out of the Arabian peninsula into Egypt to free the indigenous Egyptian 
population from the tyrannical rule of the Romans. In 643 AD, Abdullah the new Arab Govenor General of Egypt decided to 
invade the heartland of Africa in Ethiopia with a larger and better equipped army. However, his army suffered the most 
devastating defeat ever suffered by an Arab army in history. Ethiopia remained the only Christian state in Africa until the arrival 
of the European colonialists. 


By the time slavery arrived in Africa in the 1400s, the Arabs had already become significantly weakened as a military threat by 
the time of the Western Crusades (1095-1250) and the Eastern Crusades, namely the Christian-backed Mongol invasion that 
cuminated in the sacking of Baghdad in 1258. Their military response to these successive waves of invasions can best be 
described as pathetic. The Arabs were rescued as it were only through the intervention of non-Arab Muslims, i.e. Sala udin Ayubi 
from Kurdistan, the Mamelukes, who were Muslim kinsmen of the non-Muslim Mongols and Tartars, and then the Ottomans, 
who inherited the caliphate. The Arabs were in no position to enslave anyone after suffering the blistering attacks they has 
incurred from Central Asia. 


When Islamic rule was at its height under the Moghul Empire in India, there was a huge influx of African Muslims from East 
Africa. Coming as traders and mercenaries, and settling in Deccan, which is east of Mumbai, as well as in the Bengal region, 
such distringuished figures as Barbek Shah, Malik Amber, Malik Andeel, Mawla, Admiral Sambal, Admirals Masud and Ali 
Kasam, Generals Kafur, Abdullah, Rahim Khan, Abdul Rahman, Battla, Forts, Hillol, Ibrahim Knan, Jauhar, Johar, Kasim 
Sabaun, Sambal, Sat, and the eminent military commander, Yakut Khan. Ehhaz Khan was another esteemed settler, a noted 
Sultan in his own right. In time they emerged to form the backbone of the armies and became great military and naval 
commanders, hereditary admirals, and in several instances, Sultans (Prime Ministers). 


Even the Afghans, who have always had a reputation for being fiercesome warriors in battle, were unable to defeat the African 
Muslims, not even when they outnumbered them four-to-one in military might. The Afghans were the only Muslim country to 
successfully fend off the British a total of three times and later Russia, then a perceived superpower, but not the African Muslims, 
who trounced them in South India and Bengal. 


It took centuries for mechanized European armies to conquer, subsume and colonize Africa. In the Ashanti wars, for example, the 
British tried to occupy the Gold Coast in an area now referred to as Ghana. In the eleven major wars there were fought over the 
region, the Ashanti won all but the last of these. The Ashanti generals managed to repulse the British quite successfully in a 
succession of battles till finally their ruler, King Prempeh, was exiled in 1896, a devastating blow to Ashanti morale. Still, it took 
the British nearly a century of persistent fighting to finally overcome the Ashanti and gain full control of the region. If the 
mechanized British army had this much difficulty colonizing a coastal region of the African continent, how could Muslim Arabs 
have had any hope of subduing and enslaving Africans? The idea that the Arabs could have enslaved millions of Africans and 
sold them into slavery is an affrontery to logic and reason. Furthermore, how could the European powers have enslaved Africans 
when the British had this much difficulty subduing the Ashanti alone? 


When Britain colonized Egypt, they first had to go up against a formidable opponent by the name of Muhammad Ahmad A.K.A. 
‘Mahdi’ of Sudan, an African Muslim. The British mobilized and deployed three mechanized armies against Muhammad Ahmad, 
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the Anglo-Egyptian, British-Indian and Ottoman forces. Muhammad Ahmad’s side was armed only with swords and spears. In 
one encounter, the African Muslims under Muhammad Ahmad wiped out the entire ten thousand strong Arab contingent of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Army. British General Charles Gordon was killed in the wager, requiring Britian to send another general named 
Kitchener to destroy the Sudanese Muslims. The British would have had no chance against Ahmad’s African Muslim forces had 
it not been for their superior technology and force of arms. Winston Churchill, who was a foreign correspondent at the time, 
described the admirable bravery of the African Muslims, which was only to be marvelled at, who fought to the death against the 
unrelenting juggernaut of mechanized armies from Egypt, Britain, and India. The Scramble for Africa and The White Nile by A. 
Moorehead go into this in some detail. 


When America fought against the Mad Mullah in Somalia, they were supported by ten thousand Christians from Ethiopia. The 
evidence shows that no one but Africans could have conquered, subdued and enslaved their own fellow Africans, because only 
they were fierce, sufficiently strong and mighty enough to have gone up against their own people. Besides, it was so-called 
Christians, who took Muslim Africans captive and sold them to Europeans along the coast. 


There was a crusade, a jihad on the Muslim side and a ‘holy war’ on the Christian side between African Muslims and African 
Christians, and in the midst of it all, African captives were being sold to the Europeans at the coast, but certainly not at the hands 
of Muslim Arabs, for why indeed would Muslim Arabs ever wish to provide the enemy with the fiercest and strongest fighting 
force of men in the world in the form of African slaves. It is totally illogical and beyond the pale that Muslims would sell 
prisoners of war to the infidel when they were engaged in a holy war with Europe, the so-called Crusades. Such a move would 
have been tantamount to shooting themselves in the foot. What could they possibly gain from such a blunder, money, resources, 
contraband goods and to what profit? All they would have succeeded in doing is subject themselves to self-massacre, conquest 
and colonialism. This is especially impossible to countenance in light of the fact that Christian Europe had recently launched an 
Inquisition to end the seven hundred year old Moorish civilization in Spain and were in the process of subduing Muslim North 
and West Africa. 


In a Jihad, prisoners of war and their property were regarded as lawful trappings of war. They became the property of the Amir 
and the Islamic state, which the Amir distributes as a tribute of war to those he intends to reward. This practice is known as the 
sunnah of the Prophet (PBUH). If you do a little research, you will find that this was the practice of warring African tribes prior 
to the arrival of Europeans. Did the Prophet (PBUH) ever sell the tributes of war to the enemy, thereby committing the tactical 
folly of empowering his enemies? It would be absurd to even consider such folly being committed by a sage and prophet. 
Prisoners of war are a valuable commodity because there is tribute in converting them to Islam, making them marital partners, 
having them as servants, holding them for ransom, etc. This only serves to accrue greater benefits for the Caliphate. It serves no 
benefit whatsoever to hand the captive over to the enemy to have him join the enemy’s ranks and to experience military 
blowback. 


Does slavery still exist in Africa today? There has been media speculation in recent times about alleged slavery taking place in 
the Sudan. The Sudan was actually known as Cush in ancient times. It embodies all that Africa represents in terms of ethnic, 
cultural and colonial makeup. Like every other African country, the Sudan is immersed in tribal anamosities and is embroiled in 
internal race wars. The divide-and-rule strategy of conquest employed by the Holy Roman Empire and its remnant in the form of 
modern European Union powers has left Africa a divided corpse, hanged, drawn and quartered, a leviathan without any hope of 
unity by design of course, and with the intention of allowing no point of mutual agreement to be reached in any of these regional 
dispites, not least those of the Sudanese. 


Historically, the northern Sudanese are descendants of the ancient Egyptians and Nubians of the Nile Valley. The Nile Valley has 
seen waves of colonization under various campaigns of conquest at the hands of Greeks, Romans, Turks, and Arabs, both black 
and pale-skinned, who have populated the Nile Valley. These migrations have resulted in a small part of the population in the 
north having a hybrid or mixed appearance, normally referred to as the Moorish. For the most part, however, the majority of 
Nubians have retained their African features and customs. 


By the time Islam came to dominate the Sudan, the ancient Cushite civilization went into decline. There was also a large presence 
of black Arabs who had migrated from southern Arabia and intermarried with the local inhabitants. The locals largely embraced 
and adopted Islam and were not converted as it were at the point of the sword as many biased western scholars would have us 
believe. Arabic became the language of trade, commerce and communication in the north, while the south remained animist and 
distant from the changes of the north. Later, it would embrace Christianity through the efforts of a contingent of European 
missionaries although there are still a large number of animists to be found in the south. 


In the past, race, ethnicity, identity and difference were limited problems, which were resolved in a civil manner. Even the wars 
they had with each other did not reach the heights of barbarism we see today in many parts of Africa, i.e. Rwanda, Burundi. 
Sierra Leone, Ethiopia, Eritrea, and Liberia. 

The Sudan has been facing a serious problem over the past fifteen years, although there have not been any official reports of 


tribal massacres or ethnic cleansing. It is guerrilla warfare, which is currently taking place between a small band of southerners 
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and the government forces. It is not a full scale north-south civil war as the western media would have us believe. Traveling to 
the Sudanese capital of Khartoum, the city is teeming with people from the south who are perfectly at ease with the Nubian 
people of the north. 


The western press have used terms such as Muslim versus Christian and Arabs versus Africans. This only serves to further the 
agenda of dividing and conquering the local inhabitants in the era of neo-colonialism, this time at the mercy of Illuminati-owned 
multinationals, which move in and rape the country of natural resources such as oil, minerals and other precious commodities. 
Another factor is the fact that the rebels in the south have been joined by Muslims in the north composed mainly of the two 
opposition parties in Sudan. It is as much a political problem as it is an ethnic and religious one. It is native tribe pitted against 
native tribe as it is in the rest of Africa. But the Afrocentric view of history does not seem to recognize this. Why are its 
proponents so blind to these facts? Apparently, it is due to an anti-Muslim bias in the Africentric camp, which has been 
manipulated by the West’s Zionist-controlled press. 


By Zionism, people must not be deceived into believing it is a Jewish organization or has any affiliation whatsoever with the 
Judaic faith. It is a strictly a Satanic or Luciferian organization based on a reference to Mount Hermon in the Golan Heights, 
which is the real Mount Zion. Zion means ‘sun’ in Hebrew and is a reference to Sirius the Dog Star, which is where the Fallen 
Angels hail from. The Fallen Angels or “sons of the gods” or the Anunnaki (those who from the heavens came to earth) landed 
on Mount Hermon. The Book of Enoch and other Apocryphal texts are unequivocal on this point. This is why Satanists and 
Luciferians worldwide venerate this mountain and this history. 


As far as allegations pertaining to the history of slavery are concerned, there are many factions misrepresenting or distorting the 
truth about this history. In fact, many Africans and Muslims are wittingly and unwittingly participating in this effort to distort 
history. So-called Christian organizations, many of which are actually Satanic fronts, are participating in this effort to distort 
history. The International Red Cross and Christian Solidarity International are prime examples of organizations participating in 
the propagandizing of the history of slavery in Africa. The Red Cross is the Rosicrucian Society in disguise, deriving its name 
from the military knighthood order created at the time of the Crusades known as the Knight of the Rosy Cross. Like the Knights 
Templar, it is a Satanic organization. 


Africans themselves had to be complicit and were complicit in the slave trade, betraying their own brethren and selling them 
down the river, as a result of ignorance, greed and envy, and being duped by the divide and conquer strategy of the colonial 
powers that invaded Africa. The romanticizing and fantasizing about Africa is not helping the situation. In fact, it is only 
exacerbating the situation and making it far worse. There has always been a bad seed element operating within our communities 
worldwide — call it the bloodline of Tubal-Cain if you like — but it is this Satanic bloodline that is behind the destruction of 
civilization and culture worldwide. For every step forward, civilization takes two steps back because of the destructive wars, civil 
wars, military coups, regime changes, dictatorships, fascist and totalitarian systems that have torn our communities apart. These 
malignant movements move around the grand chessboard of the world like chesspieces on a chessboard and the disease spreads. 
The deadly cancer assumes various disguises and goes under different aliases, but with always the same agenda — to destabilize 
and destroy the local community, to throw it into chaos and disarray and to have the globalist agenda of the international Satanic 
bankers imposed on the local population by taking control of the central bank of each country. Indeed, it is these same elite 
families that exercise their will over Africans and other communities around the world because we have let them, because we 
support the system which elevates them, because we have been brainwashed to support the power structure and the system of 
status they recommend and which we follow as sheeple being led blindly into the shed to be fleeced and then slaughtered. 


If one is sincere about finding the truth about Islam and the history of the Muslim world, one must consult the primary source and 
go back to the beginning and read the Qu’ran and the Hadith, otherwise one is in the capacity of blind leading the blind. If one 
judges Islam through the works of Muslim scholars alone, then one is likely to find oneself in error along with many of them, 
since many scholars proffer information they consider facts, which are mere distortions simply so they can feather their own nests 
and gain some form of privilege from the endeavour. 


(Abdul Kareem Ibraheem al Salih, The Truth about Slavery, http://www.afrocentricnews.com/html/about_slavery.htm 


Slavery in Africa and America 


There is no denying the fact that slavery has played an unfortunate but central role in the formation of modern cultures. It is 
necessary to trace the development of the African slave trade from Arab incursions to European trade routes to ascertain the truth. 
Focus on the treatment and justification for the African Diaspora and the participation of African slave traders. 


Slavery is a very old business. In Exodus in the Bible, we read that the Hebrews, or the Children of God, were enslaved in the 
land of Goshen, Egypt. Ancient Egypt acquired a million slaves over a four hundred year period as Pharaohs came to suppress 
the Hebrews, having apparently forgotten the fact that God had used Joseph, a former slave, to save Egypt from seven years of 
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famine. The Mayans and Aztecs in the Americas and the Sumerians and Babylonians in the Middle East all made slaves out of 
the people they conquered and subjugated. The Egyptians not only enslaved Hebrews, but also Europeans and Ethiopians. The 
Africans, meanwhile, were also enslaved, first by their own people, then by the Arabs, then by the Europeans. The slavery of 
African people in the last millennium was not only one of the greatest tragedies in human history, it is also known as the African 
diaspora, which literally means “A dispersion of a people from their original homeland”. Not only did millions of people die due 
to squalor, neglect and in inhuman treatment, but were forced to endure culture shock on an unimaginable level of horror by 
being shipped off to foreign climes where the ignorance level was so severe that they were not even granted the dignity of being 
considered human let alone being treated as such. What was the really behind this tragedy? To answer this required a deeper look 
into the history of African slavery. 


Before the Arabs arrived, the Africans had enslaved their own people. When African farmers needed more laborers, they bought 
slaves. This increased production, at a reduced cost. The triangle trade routes would not have been possible without the 
cooperation of African slave traders who raided villages to capture the commodity in demand. The slaves were cut off from their 
kin. It was common that when slaves were kept close to their homes, they might escape. Therefore, they were often sold and 
transported to distant lands. Some sources claim that Arab slave traders enslaved Africans from about the ninth to the nineteenth 
century, primarily before traders from Europe arrived. Some researchers have alleged that the Arabian enslavement was 
widespread and cruel, as many of the male slaves were castrated and made into eunuchs so they could not reproduce. This was 
despite the fact that castrating went against the Qu’ran and other Islamic laws. 


The Arab slave trade is thought be some sources to have involved approximately fourteen million black Africans from the time of 
the Muslim conquest. The Qu’ran elevates virgins and polygamy to such a status that thousands of African virgins came to serve 
in Arab harems. According to Qu’ranic scripture, it was forbidden to keep slaves, and people who adhered to foreign religions 
could live under some protection. The Arabs employed many Africans as bodyguards and soldiers as they competed against 
African slave traders who supplied European ships. Slavery appears to have been spawned in sub-Saharan Africa as the result of 
the misuse of war captives. 


Although the Portuguese initially appear to have sought to recruit their African labourors for hire, they were later sold slaves as 
part of the African labour system. Trading for slaves was accepted in 1444 by Prince Henry the Navigator of Portugal. Some 
European slavers threatened that, if the Africans refused to engage in this trade in slaves, they would be taken by force. 
Therefore, Africans had no choice but to sell the slaves for money. Even King Alfonso, who was an African Christian, rejected 
the trade publically but participated privately as a way of producing wealth. In the end, at least twelve million people were taken 
from their homelands and sent off to work in plantations in North and South America, and the Caribbean. 


Slavery grew throughout Africa as it became a worldwide trade, meeting the demands of what has been dubbed the “triangle 
trade route”. The triangle trade route was a system of trading human contraband in exchange for other commodities. Slaves were 
traded to North America and the Caribbean Islands in exchange for supplies, such as sugar, cotton and tobacco. From the 
Caribbean Islands, human contraband was traded for weapons and rum in Europe. The profits accrued were used to buy more 
slaves from Africa. Since many believed slaves to be no more than animals, they were treated as being nothing more than 
merchandise. A Christian minister named Wilberforce pushed the British parliament to outlaw the slave trade long before the 
U.S. Civil War. 


The Haitian slave revolt set in motion a chain of events that eventually led to freedom for slaves in the USA. Since two-thirds of 
the American Abolitionist Society was composed of Christian pastors, Christians were instrumental in promoting the cause of 
freedom. Slavery was abolished in most countries by 1870. 


Bitterness however, resulted between African-Americans and Europeans, even though slavery had been all but eradicated. 
Nevertheless, the damage was done and it was permanent. A form of slavery is still practiced in some countries to this very day, 
like Mauritania and the Sudan. African slavery still affects millions of people, through its ongoing after effects on society, 
resulting in racial and social upheaval. 


So what are the main differences between these two mostly separate forms of enslavement? Even though the Arab slavery was 
thought to predate the European trade by six centuries, and is believed by some researchers to have targeted both blacks and 
whites, the European triangular trade of the Atlantic is definitely better known, probably because it is better documented and 
more recent. Generations of blacks could pass stories on to their children, whereas eunuchs could not procreate and thus had no 
generational tales to be passed on. Arab slaves died as soldiers and bodyguards and needed to be replaced unlike the slaves of 
Europeans who were used mainly for manual labour. 


The European slave-traders took refuge in the fact that the Arabs and even Africans themselves purportedly already practiced a 
form of slavery before them. However, is this strictly true? What is referred to as slavery actually embodied types of vasselship 
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or indentured servitude to chattel slavery. It is not clear that edicts against slavery can really be found in the Bible. Although 
there is no biblical verse that specifically says, “Slavery is wrong”, the Bible calls people to be like God in love, compassion, 
kindness, and mercy for all. Anyone can see that slavery fails to demonstrate or encourage any of those character traits. The 
example of Joseph being sold by the Midianites to the Egyptians is instructive of how the Creator appears to devise schemes of 
retribution whereby grace is bestowed upon the meek so that they are able to seek liberation through divine favour. 


Slavery was initiated on the plantations of the southern United States through battles that happened across the Atlantic. Slave 
populations swelled in the U.S. much like the population of Hebrews increased in Goshen in Egypt. After the Hebrews were 
miraculously released, they remembered their captivity and celebrated the year of Jubilee every fifty years by releasing their 
slaves. A similar law was practiced in some African cultures. Slaves could discard their slave status after four generations of 
serving as slaves, though nothing of the sort was ever practiced in the U.S. Plantation owners established and increased their 
property by encouraging their slaves to breed. Slaves experienced nearly two hundred years of suffering in North America before 
events such as the Haitian slave revolt, and the campaigning of the American Abolitionist Society, and heroes like Harriet 
Tubman, became the impetus and catalyst for change. Despite this, the final impetus for overthrowing a corrupt and depraved 
social system of this kind was a Civil War so vicious that it nearly ripped the United States apart. 


True freedom was still elusive more than a century later, prompting the preacher Martin Luther King Jr. to give a speech still 
regarded as one of the greatest swansongs of freedom ever articulated. Long-standing prejudices continue to simmer on both 
continents. Tribe continue to war against tribe in Africa. Why is Islam rather than Christrianity endorsed by and for African- 
Americans? There has to be a reason. Black Muslims promote Islam as if their ancestors had never been enslaved for centuries by 
Arab Muslims. Perhaps that is because they never were. To the victor goes the spoils and that includes the privilege of recording 
history according to one’s mandate and whim. Abed means “black” or “slave” in Arabic. How many such Africans truly endured 
such slavery under the yoke of Arab-Muslim conquest? U.S. prisons are still filled with a disproportionate number of African- 
Americans. This is the legacy of Christendom and it is a shameful last book in the bible known as Revelations, which may also 
be the most shameful chapter in history. 


(Rit Nosotro, Slavery in Africa and America, www.hyperhistory.net/apwh/essays/comp/cw25slavery.htm) 


As a place of refuge or a shelter, a Templar or Freemason Lodge was a place that, like the monastic dormitories of the Catholic 
Church, tended to attract a criminal element within its ranks. A Masonic degree initiation oath specifically that, upon initiation, 
one’s brothers were assigned to feed, clothe and protect you from your enemies, but also that the brotherhood would offer other 
forms of protection, specifically stating, “We will protect your secrets.” The truth of this statement is that the organization will 
safeguard the brother’s scandalous secrets so long as he plays along and does what he is told. Should a brother ever step out of 
line or fail to be on the square and stand toe to toe with his fellow brethren, far from being protected, his scandalous secrets are 
more likely to be divulged. In fact, the very scandals he is most apt to have are the ones the brotherhood is likely to foist upon the 
initiate through acts of participatory complicity in scandalous activities organized for that very purpose. 


The building trades and crafts offered an opportunity for ex-Templars and their sons to find work much like former military men 
can find jobs through the Commissionaires. The name Lewis came from a term meaning “son of a mason”, a form of status that 
was originally all that was required to enter a lodge. Some ex-Templars did not fit into these craft guilds. Some took to the 
highways at cutpurses and brigands and others to the high seas as pirates. The skull and crossbones, the same battle flag that was 
for piracy by the Templars, was the preferred flag even after the Crusades. The skull and crossbones battle flag announced the 
ship was a pirate ship. The battle flag was meant to instill fear in the crew of an enemy ship and was a call to surrender. If the 
order were not heeded, a red flag was raised as a signal that no quarter would be given and that the crew of the ship under attack 
would be slaughtered. Since the Templars had been betrayed by King Philip IV of France and had been forced to flee from the 
port of La Rochelle to to Scotland and Portugal, where the reigning kings were sympathetic to the Templars, since they were in 
common cause through mutual excommunication from the Catholic Church. The Templars were now hellbent on revenge against 
the kings of Europe and would raid ships under royal charter. Many of the Scot Templar words derived from French. The battle 
flag, for instance, was called the Jolly Roger from the French jolie rouge, which meant “pretty red”. Later, the name Jolly Roger 
was given to both flags. (p.30) 


There is no question that the Knights Templar and the Freemasons were major forces behind the contraband trade in drugs and 
slaves. Henry Dundas, the Viscount Melville, was a political boss in Scotland, whose number one goal was to enrich the 
aristocrats. He was instrumental in asserting Scottish control over the British East India Company, which has no Scottish 
directors prior to the eighteenth century. Dundas served as president of the company’s board from 1793 to 1801. He organized 
the opium trade with China and was made the head of the Board of Control of India in 1809. He stocked the colony of India with 
cronies all of whom were Scots to govern Britain’s Jewel in the Crown. Dundas’ cronies used “country ships” to carry opium 
purchased in British India, which were accompanied and guarded by British East India Company ships. The company would buy 
tea from the proceeds made from the sale of opium. There are two streets in Toronto, Ontario, Canada named after Lord Dundas, 
along with two of his cronies, Lord Bathurst and Lord Dufferin. Co-author Timothy Watson actually lives on Dufferin St., which 
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means that he calls home a street named after a prominent drug lord of the nineteenth century. The irony is not lost on either 
author. 


The Dundas family was Masonic to the core. In fact, Thomas Dundas, the second Earl of Zetland, became Grand Master of the 
Grand Lodge of England in 1844 and retained the post until 1870. The Dundas clan brought Masonry to Hong Kong, and the first 
lodge in that city was named in honour of their lodge in England, Zetland Lodge No. 525. While England defended its right to 
distribute opium in China, it imposed strict restrictions on the drug business at home. The government began monitoring the 
pharmaceutical companies who were peddling opium in Europe. England actually went to war twice to safeguard the illicit trade 
in opium conducted by the country’s elite. 


Other prominent drug lords of the nineteenth century were the Jardines, Mathesons, and Sutherlands, all Scots ushered into 
prosperity thanks to Lord Dundas. As for Donald and Keiffer Sutherland, these two prominent Canadian father and son actors 
descend from these Sutherland family Scottish roots. The opium trade families formed into small partnerships initially. Willaim 
Jardine and James Matheson created the opium trading firm Jardine and Matheson, while in their twenties. Opium was their main 
commodity, and they published promotional news letters called the Opium Circulars, which gave information about the drug’s 
markets and prices. A Brit posted in East Asia could pick up a newspaper anywhere from Patna to Singapore in order to get 
current rates for Bengal and Patna opium. Jardine and Matheson would eventually replace the British East India Company as the 
largest trading firm in the empire. But it was six of one and one half dozen of the other in terms of power politics and business 
ownership because both organizations were founded and operated by higher degree Freemasons. Those involved were by no 
means ignorant of the horrors that resulted from opium addiction in China. In fact, to his credit, David Matheson, a young partner 
in Jardine and Matheson, despite assurances of unlimited wealth from an early age, could not stomach or countenance making 
money off the ruination of millions of human lives and chose to resign rather than opportunistically profit from the illicit trade in 
drugs. 


Initially, Jardine and Matheson worked in close association with the British East India Company. The British East India Co. 
actually held the monopoly on tea until 1833. When Britain officially agreed to curtail the opium shipments, Jardine and 
Matheson took up the slack by bringing in the drug. The British East India Company was provided with tea, but its ships no 
longer carried the opium. Jardine and Matheson continued to profit from their Masonic family connections and wore their family 
name as a badge of dishonour. James Matheson’s nephew Hugh would invest opium prophets in mining. Hugh Matheson 
founded Rio Tinto Zinc Co. still in operation today, boasting Queen Elizabeth II in its investment portfolio. In fact, Schroeder’s 
and Barings banks provide the mining entity with the financial backing to allow it to operate on a global scale, displacing local 
villagers while raping the land around the world. (p.244, 245) 


America’s richest opium smuggler was possibly John Jacob Astor. The Astor family is one of the thirteen interbreeding bloodline 
families known as the Illuminati. These families are among those composing the Black Nobility of Europe. In 1800, Astor was 
purportedly worth $250,000 on paper, at a time when the average American family had an income of $750 per annum to draw 
upon. When he died in 1848, his wealth was equal to nearly one percent of America’s GNP. 


Astor’s wealth was made in sundry ways, but his opium wealth was derived from the license granted to him by the British East 
India Company to sell furs and opium to China. The fur business was but a front for the illicit and immoral trade in opium. The 
fur business was abandoned in all but name, the name being retained in order to act as a front for the sale of the item that was the 
true commodity up for grabs. As an illustrative example, in 1816 the American Fur Company actually sailed all the way to 
Turkey to make a purchase of ten tons of opium, which was then sold illegally to Quangshou (Canton) province in China. 


Astor’s rapid rise to the top of America’s moneyed elite is an unlikely rags-to-riches story. The purported son of a German 
butcher, Astor was probably of Khazarian extraction, his name actually meaning ‘star’ and derived from reference to Sirius the 
Dog Star, from which his Fallen Angel ancestors originated, since they were the sons of the gods who wedded with the daughters 
of man in ancient times to create the race known as the “great men of renown” referred to in the Book of Genesis and certain 
Apocryphal texts like the Book of Enoch as the Nephillim. 


Astor spoke very little English when he arrived in America, being a native speaker of both Yiddish and German, despite a brief 
sojourn in London. He is described as having neither grace, nor charm, nor wit, an endearing combination. He is even said to 
have once wiped his hands on the table linens at a dinner party. Yet Astor’s gruff manners and poor English did not prevent him 
from rising in society. He married into wealth and high society by marrying Sarah Todd of New York’s Breevort family. It was 
this connection that led to him being invited and initiated into New York’s most prestigious Masonic Lodge then and now known 
as Holland Lodge No. 8. Here he would rub shoulders with New York’s elite, including Archibald Russell, the Russell family of 
course being one of the thirteen Illuminati bloodline families. He also mingled with the Livingstones, De Witt Clinton and 
George Clinton, and members of New York’s other elite families. 
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The Holland No. 8 Lodge was founded in 1787 after negotiating with Masons to allow meetings to be held in the Low Dutch 
language. The number 8 is significant to elite Masons, because there were only eight original Templar Knights and there are eight 
points on the Masonic-Templar cross, and there were eight prominent and wealthy New Yorkers in the new lodge. 


From this connection, Astor was able to enter the lucrative fur trade. Pelts that could be purchased for a song of only a dollar 
could be sold in London for six times that rate. Astor frequently took advantage of the Natives by getting them drunk and then 
overcharging them for the booze. He cheated his own workers with low-paying contracts, although his business records show he 
was far more generous when it came to dispensing bribe money. He once paid a bribe of $35,000 to Michigan Governor Lewis 
Cass. Astor’s proceeds from the fur trade were then funneled into the New York City real estate market. 


Astor’s China connections were initially made through his fur business, as the Chinese bought the beaver pelts that Astor’s 
traders and trappers managed to haul in from New York and Oregon. He was the first New York merchant to join the China trade 
and soon changed his operations from fur to opium, while retaining the fur trading front. (p.260, 261) 


The Roosevelts and the Delanos were among America’s first so-called Dutch families. Claes Martenszen van Roosevelt arrived 
in America around 1649. Like John Jacob Astor, Roosevelt’s only son, Nicholas, started out in the fur business. He had two sons, 
who broke the family into two lines: the Oyster Bay New York line, from which President Teddy Roosevelt emerged, and the 
Hyde Park New York line, out of which Franklin Delano Roosevelt sprang. 


Membership in the elite societies of the day, including the Masons, in addition to marrying up ensured the Roosevelts were well 
placed. Isaac Roosevelt married into a sugar-trading family, which was built on a triangular trade consisting of sugar, molasses 
and slaves. The giveaway that a family is Ashkenazi (Khazarian Baal-worshipping converts to Judaism) hiding behind a 
European family name is the fact that they do not use New Testament Jewish names, but only Old Testament names because they 
do not acknowledge Jesus as the Messiah. As Satanic bloodline families, they only use Old Testament names because they are 
deliberately denying the legitimacy of the Evangel as the Saviour of the world. 


Just to give people an idea of how interbred these Khazarian-Satanic Eastern Establishment families are James Roosevelt sat on 
the boards with the Vanderbilts and J. Pierpont Morgan. Then James Roosevelt’s son became engaged to Helen Schermerhorn 
Astor. At the engagement party, one of the guests was Sara Delano. 


The Delanos were another of America’s first families. Descendants of a Hugeunot family by the name of de la Noye who fled 
Holland for America, they arrive on the Fortune in 1621. When Philip de la Noye came to America and became a landowner. 
Later, he modified the spelling of his surname to Delano. Shockingly, FDR’s father, Warren Delano, made his fortune from the 
opium trade starting through the Grinnel firm. Warren’s daughter Sara Delano was the mother of FDR. Sara’s sister Dora married 
a Forbes, and their sister married Fred Hitch, who was actually a Russell and company associate in Shanghai. The Luciferians 
like to keep it in the family. The apple never falls far from the tree, nor do the grapes fall far from the vine for that matter. 


The Delano family gravitated to the sea and sea trade. Warren Delano was an associate if James Roosevelt’s father and a partner 
in Russell, Sturgis and Company. Doubtless the Sturgis family is the family vine from which CIA agent and JFK assassination 
Railway Hobo and Watergate burglar Frank Sturgis sprang from. Warren was the China representative and owned a mansion in 
Macao. He retired from the opium trade and went legit, sinking his money into New York real estate and coal and copper mines 
in Pennsylvania and Tennessee. When the real estate market and stock market crashed in New York, Warren Delano, desperate to 
keep his status, headed back to China to revive his drug-smuggling business, as the simplest way to recover from losses and 
restore his fortune. (p.268, 269) 


There is a striking parallel between the Boston Tea Party and the Nanking Opium Party, both flase flag terrorist operations 
orchestrated by Freemasons against Freemason-owned cargo ships, whose cargos would be destroyed in order to sue for 
reparations at an exhorbitant cost to the respective colonies of New England and China. 


To begin with, in October 1773, Philadelphia was the first to hold meetings and appoint a committee to challenge the authority of 
the king and the British East India Company. They actually forced the British tea agents to resign. In November, meetings in 
Boston attempted to force a similar injunction, but the colonial governor asserted his opposition to the forced resignations. When 
three British East India ships sailed into Boston Harbour, the colonists refuse to unload the cargo. Governor Hutchinson insisted 
that the colonists pay the tax on the tea aboard the ships even if they sailed away unloaded. 


Sam Adams rallied a crowd of about eight thousand to show their opposition to the tea tax, but that was apparently part of the 
plan. At the Green Dragon Tavern, later called Freemason Hall, St. Andrew’s Lodge and other clandestine groups met in order to 
hatch a plan. They would orchestrate a deception. (p.113) 
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Paul Revere and his fellow lodge members from the St. Andrew’s Lodge of Freemasonry decided to stage a false flag terrorist 
operation, in which they would dress up in Mohawk dress and dump the tea chests from the British East India Co. ships into 
Boston Harbour. The ploy was intended to provoke the British Crown, so that a curfew and punitive reparations would be 
imposed on the colonists. This would incite further uprisings among the colonial subjects until a full scale war revolutionary war 
of independence could be orchestrated against the mother country. 


Exactly the same false flag terrorist operation would be conducted in Nanking Harbour in China. Here is what happened. The 
importation of opium chests in numbered some five thousand in 1821 and grew to thirty-nine thousand by 1837. This figure 
represented 6,630,000 pounds of opium. The addiction problem spread like a malignancy till it eventually reached the royal 
palace itself. Emperor Tao Kwong lost three sons to the scourge of drug addiction. It was estimated that China had four to twelve 
million addicts. The emperor studied the effects of opium on the country and concluded that his treasury was being bled dry of 
silver rather than being replenished by the tea trade. Brigandage had taken over the highways and byways. Soldiers deserted 
rather than fight and when coerced into fighting against other warlords were soundly defeated and massacred. Corruption was 
rushing like a brushfire through the army and civil service. Mandarins were routinely bribed so they would turn a blind eye to the 
influx of contraband goods. 


The emperor ordered a crackdown and many drug addicts were arrested. To drive hime the point, an opium dealer was publically 
executed in Quangchou (Canton) by crucifixion. One Chinese boat was caught red-handed unloading opium believed to have 
been purchased from Thomas Perkins. At first no action was taken, but then all trade came to a sudden halt. When Bennett 
Forbes complained that he could not unload his Russell and Company opium cargo, Russell and Co. announced that it would stop 
trading opium. John Green then sent a message to British India to order a stop to all opium shipments. But it was too late. Lin Tse 
Chu, an agent of the emperor surrounded the British and American ships and placed all the crews under house arrest. He then 
confiscated twenty thousand chests of opium and staged the Chinese version of the Boston Tea Party, mixing the opium with 
lime and throwing it into the harbour. Russell and Co. lost fourteen hundred chests, Jardine and Matheson seven thousand, and 
the British Dent and Co. seventeen hundred. Was this real or another staged false flag? Since the M.O. exactly resembled that of 
the Boston Tea Party it is likely that this was a deception organized by the Masonic Lodges along the coastal cities in China like 
Nanking. 


Even following the destruction of millions of dollars of opium, the house arrest — most likely staged — continued. Wealthy 
Americans in China, including Warren Delano, A.A. Low, and John Green were denied servants and had to cook for themselves. 
Ah, the poor little things. If that’s what you call punishment, pluck my fingernails out. That is what I call a Masonic insider’s slap 
on the wrist. The punishment was too slight in comparison with that meted out on their Chinese counterparts to be deemed real. It 
is clear who was in charge. By comparison, the lives of the Chinese partners in the trade were found cheap. They were jailed, and 
according to the swiftest justice imaginable, quickly executed. 


When the opium debacle reached parliament, statesmen like William Gladstone decried the opium trade and its effect on the 
Chinese. But other parliamentarians were not so humane. For them, the damages incurred in terms of financial loss could not be 
countenanced. The British invoked gunboat diplomacy and sent its armada to bombard the coastal city of Nanking till the 
governor was forced to concede. The brief Opium War as it was called forced the Chinese to pay reparations well in excess of the 
actual value of the cargo, to handover the territory of Hong Kong and open up its markets to British goods. 


The area that became Hong Kong replaced the tiny islands and floating warehouses that served as storage facilities for opium. 
From Hong Kong, ships sailed up the coast and spread opium to even greater numbers of the Chinese population. But along with 
legality came a decrease in profits. The shipping firm called the Peninsula and Oriental Steamship line allowed Chinese buyers to 
palce orders for opium directly with India, cutting out the British middlemen altogether. (p.213) 


There are many dark secrets surrounding the slave trade in the annals of Anglo-American history. The profits garnered from the 
slave trade built much of New England industry, not to speak of American industry at large. The trade consolidated the wealth of 
tightly knit families bound by the Masonic oaths and ties of intermarriage. These are satanic bloodline or so-called Illuminati 
families. While being a Mason was very often a prerequisite of becoming a shipowner or ship builder, the lodges that the workers 
joined were not the same as those the owners joined. An elite caste had once again been established in a so-called classless 
society. 


The French Normans did not invent the feudal system, but the elite Normans did thrive by controlling every aspect of the 
economy. They imposed this economic system on the British Isles, where Norman overlords impoverished and evicted entire 
populations in order to establish their estates. The same Norman families that had accumulated great wealth also created the 
Knights Templar, which became Freemasonry. Liberty and fraternity within the organization had its limits. The degree system 
was very much rooted in one’s aristocratic rank. As Lord Oxford, the main author of the Shakespeare plays, wrote, “Those who 
build the lordly halls dwell not in them; they are for higher degree.” Only with the rising fortunes of the merchant class would a 
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professional class of entrepreneurs rise within the ranks of Freemasonry to assume positions of rank and power within the lodge 
system. These non-pedigree families would then try to gain a birthright for themselves by marrying into aristocratic families. The 
rank-and-file trade lodges were relegated to a lower rank both in public society and the Masonic fraternity. 


Once the same class system was transported and transplanted in the New World, America ended up taking the same wrong turn. 
A bill designed to free the children of slaves and banning the trade would have passed had it not been for the saboteur William 
Bradford of Bristol, who removed the clause on the ban. His rum business depended on the free exploitation of slave labour. The 
Brown family was one of the chief families to benefit from the contraband trade in human cargo. John Brown died in 1803 before 
the trade was finally banned forever. The profits from the slave trade helped the Brown family achieve immortality. Near Power 
Street house stands Brown University. Like many mafia families, the Browns one favour within the local community by posing 
as philanthropists, donating large sums of money or estates to institutions like local universities in order to curry favour with the 
very elites that would laud them and hold their family names in high esteem, while turning a blind eye to the family business 
exploits and how they had built their fortunes on the backs of unfortunates whose misery they exploited for personal gain and 
profit. Because the Browns were such generous benefactors, the school originally known as Rhode Island College eventually 
changed its name to Brown University in gratitude for the gifts it had received in land and money at the hands of the Browns. 
While Brown University can credit its fortunes to the sweat of slaves, few consider the lesser known Brown family connection to 
Fleet Financial Group of New Jersey, whose fortunes are dependent on the Brown family fleet that brought many slaves to the 
shores of the United States. Brown was one of the founders of the bank back in 1791 when it was still called Providence Bank. It 
later merged with Samuel (Old Testament name of crypto-Jew) Colt’s Industrial Trust, and underwent a name change to 
Industrial National Trust, in typical Luciferian front company fashion. In 1982, the Rhode Island bank changed its name again to 
Fleet Financial. Finally, it merged with the Bank of Boston to become the seventh largest holding company in the U.S. (p.182, 
183) 


The first Continental Congress was held in Philadelphia, one of the most important port cities. The meeting was attended by 
many of those operating within the slave trade. While Pennsylvania was a not a plantation state, and Philadelphia was not as 
active in the slave trade as some other cities, its merchants did participate. Thomas Willing, who had a fitting enough name, of 
the Willing and Morris firm, was one of the merchants in attendance. His partner, Morris, represented one of Europe’s largest 
slave trade merchants, Foster Cunliffe. Philip Livingston, whose slave ship the Wolf roamed the Atlantic, was also in attendance 
at the Continental Congress. In attendance representing the South were plantation owner and future President Madison, fellow 
plantation owner George Mason of Virginia, and Henry Laurens of South Carolina. 


Philadelphia’s Society of Friends A.K.A. the Quakers, did not approve of the trafficking of human contraband. However, some 
hypocritical Quakers did participate in the trade. Society of Friends member slave traders included people like William 
Frampton, who carried the first cargo of slaves to Phily, as well as Phil Claypole, Jonathan Dickinson, and Isaac Norris. Even 
Ben Franklin is known to have considered entering the slave trade. He also contemplated breeding slaves rather than importing 
them in Florida. (p.218) However, there is more to London Hellfire Club member Ben Franklin than meets the eye. It should 
surprise no one that he should endorse the traffic in human being considering that the skeletal remains of a number of children 
have been found buried in the garden of one of his former homes. Since he was a member of the Parisian Lodge known to be an 
Illuminati Lodge in Paris, France known as the Nine Sisters Lodge, and was instrumental in covering up the activities of a Mason 
psychiatrist in Paris, France, named Anton Mesmer who was conducting Satanic-Tantric rites on women under the guise of 
hypnosis experiments. Amazingly enough, the Chairman of this French commission investigating the affair was none other than 
Anton Mesmer’s Masonic Brother, Dr. Benjamin Franklin, the American ambassador to France. 


How typical it is of them to appoint an insider to head the inquiry. This is how they always orchestrate a cover up. I am well 
aware of the hidden Satanism involved in Masonic practices. They have adopted clever covers for their machinations down 
through the centuries. They have long been considered enemies of the Church. (p.218) 


Supposedly by stimulating and controlling invisible magnetic rays emanating from a person’s brain, Mesmer was able to induce 
individuals into deep, coma-like trances so that he could heal them of their infirmities. This claim was of course a patent fraud. 
He was worse than a snake oil salesman apothecary. His so-called therapy had nothing to do with healing, or any kind of 
treatment therapy. That was just a cover for what he and his followers were really up to. There was one big problem with 
Mesmer’s so-called practice. The vast majority of his so-called patients were young, beautiful women who came to see him in 
groups of a hundred or more, usually spending a full twenty-four hours supposedly under his care. 


The women had little memory of his so-called healing sessions except for subsequent tenderness and swelling in their genitalia. 
His healing rooms were covered in Masonic symbols. Large magnets hung from the ceiling. The air was thick with burning 
incense. In short, the healing activity was nothing short of bizarre. Mesmer’s critics were vocal in announcing that he was a 
fraud. They suspected, but could never prove, that Mesmer was inducing his feminine patients into performing petty criminal acts 
for him across the city of Paris. 
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Mesmer appears to have been engaged in a form of brainwashing that would turn the women into mind-controlled petty criminal, 
thieves, and prostitutes meant to serve the aristocracy and the Masonic elect. To pacify Mesmer’s vocal critics, who publicly 
decried the spread of mesmerism in France as being dangerous to the women’s mental stability, the King of France 
commissioned a group of scientific investigators to study Mesmer and his healing practices and report back to him. Ben Franklin 
was put in charge of this commission. It would be a typical whitewash and coverup orchestrated by the usual suspects. (A. True 
Ott) 


Virginia was a planter state and the state’s aristocracy was made up of people who had a great expanse of land and slaves to 
maintain the plantations. Its history begins with the chartering of the Virginia Company in 1606. The Virginia Company charter 
included the island of Bermuda, which allowed Virginia’s founders, like Lord Robert Rich, to make a fortune in piracy as they 
sailed from safe harbor in Virginia to Bermuda. Slave labour would simply replace one cruel system based on servitude with 
another. Men would earn transatlantic passage by agreeing to work for the planter families for indefinite periods of time. (p.219) 


(Steven Sora, Secret Societies of America’s Elite: From the Knights Templar to the Skull and Bones, Rochester, VT, Destiny 
Books, 2003.) 


Arab Muslims adhere to strictly to the moral covenant of their faith to allow for such deviations from the word. Their daily 
oblations and prayer vigils requiring they pay their respects to Allah five times daily make hypocritical acts that go directly 
against scripture hard to countenance and even harder to stomach. 


In the film The Patriot starring Mel Gibson, a British officer rides into Benjamin Martin’s South Carolina plantation with the 
declaration that any slave wishing to consider himself a free man need only sign up to serve in His Majesty’s army. Though 
dramatized in a film, which should be considered historical fiction, this incident is based on historical fact. Early in the American 
War of Independence, Lord Dunmore, the royal governor of Virginia, made the declaration: “I do hereby declare all indented 
Servants, Negroes, or others, (appertaining to Rebels) free, that are able and willing to bear Arms, they joining His Majesty’s 
Troops as soon as may be.” Later on, British general Henry Clinton made a similar offer: “Every Negro who shall desert the 
Rebel Standard” would employ the “full security to follow within these Lines, any Occupation which he shall think proper.” 


As many as three thousand slaves from South Carolina took up the offer and fled to the British side, in order to be considered free 
men. Naturally, in the Hollywood version of history, the truth is overlooked as it is apt to be. In the fictional representation of 
events given in the film, the British officer’s offer is rebuffed by the slaves themselves, when a field hand speaks for the company 
by stating: “Sir, we’re not slaves. We work this land as freed men.” This of course is absolute fiction and flies in the face of fact. 


(p.175) 


Later on in the film, a slave named Occam enlists in the militia, serving in place of his master. Although this never happened in 
South Carolina, Occam bears arms in a racially integrated milita unit. This is a complete fabrication, proving that the film is 
historical fiction with an emphasis on “fiction”. Midway through the “story”, Occam spots a notice on a bulletin board in the 
camp. Someone reads the notice to Occam, since he is illiterate: 


By order of GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON 
and the CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, all bound 
slaves who give a minimum ONE YEAR SERVICE 
in the CONTINENTAL ARMY will be GRANTED 
FREEDOM and be paid a bounty of FIVE 
SHILLINGS for each month of service. 


The name Occam is fitting, because when we subject this billboard notice to Occam’s razor, it does not even make sense and is a 
logical fallacy in every regard. The document read out to Occam, which appears visually authentic to the naive audience 
watching history three hundred years old, contains more errors in logic and history than any fiction ever penned. It represents a 
complete travesty of history, since no such invitation for African-American participation on the colonists’ side in the American 
Revolutionary War of Independence was ever given in this form. Neither George Washington nor the Continental Congress 
issued any such decree, which would have preceeded the Emnacipation Declaration of Honest Abe by forty years. 


When Washington assumed command of the Continental forces, he actually banned the enlistment of all “Negroes”, both slave 
and free man. However, due to serious manpower shortages, Washington soon had to rescind part of this order. Consequently, 
free blacks who had previously served were permitted to reenlist, but the ban on the participation of slaves was still enforced. 
Slaves were seen as an embarrassment to a republican army fighting in the cause of freedom. Such a move would have been a 
public relations disaster that could have been easily exploited by the Red Coats with serious blowback on the American side. The 
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truth is that not a single black soldier is known to have enlisted in the Continental Army during the entire course of the 
Revolutionary War. Congress did in fact later recommend that the state recruit its own slaves to serve in the battle for 
independence, but most white South Carolinians considered such a proposal to be absurd and dismissed the order out of hand. 
“We are much disgusted here at Congress recommending us to arm our Slaves,” declared Christopher Gadsden. “It was received 
with great resentment. “It was received with great resentment, as a very dangerous and impolitic Step.” 

Had Washington and the Continental Congress offered freedom in exchange for a single year of service, when the standard term 
for everyone else was “three years or the duration of the war”, slaves would have signed up in the tens of thousands. The 
resulting disruption to the social structure of the South would have thrown the South into immediate economic and social 
collapse, rendering it vulnerable to attack and massacre by the mother country enemy. In fact, the South was already reeling from 
the mass exodus of slaves from the South defecting to the British camp. George Washington had already lost twenty of his own 
slaves who escaped to join the British. He was hardly likely to weaken his control over the remaining three hundred slaves he has 
under his command by encouraging enlistment of bondsmen in the Continental Army. Besides, how could the Continental 
Congress possibly compensate the Southern plantation owners for the loss of usch a workforce? The Congress was already 
bankrupt; bankrolling such a mass defection of slaves from their bonded status was well nigh impossible. Freeing slaves without 
compensating their Southern masters would have surely led to armed rebellion by the Southern plantation owners. 


White Americans, who were pursuing their own freedom, denied freedom to their slaves, an egregious crime of hypocrisy white 
Americans will never be able to live down. The only way to resolve the hypocrisy through historical fiction is to make the 
freedom struggle for the colonialists a combined black and white integrated bid for freedom by having them join forces. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. In fact, it is an offence and an insult to the memory of those who then lived in bondage. 


The screenwriter of The Patriot, Robert Rodat, had to construct a highly improbable story in order to create a politically correct 
version of history that would uphold the modern standard-bearer of the PC camp. Near the end of the film, Benjamin Martin’s 
family is sheltered by a black Maroon community made up of his slaves who were not really slaves as the film would have us 
believe. These revellers even celebrate the marriage of Martin’s son Gabriel. 


The film’s conclusion is even more inconceivable. As the soldiers prepare to go into battle at Cowpens, a former but now 
reformed bigot believes that Occam has already served his time and should be set at liberty. This does not add up even by the 
film’s own absurb premises, since Occam is a militiaman and the Emncipation Notice applies only to Continental soldiers. Even 
though Occam is free to go, as the film would have us believe, such a privilege was not even granted to white soldiers, who had 
to fulfill their three-year conscription mandate at the least depending on the length of the war. Yet the film would have us believe 
that he refused this offer of freedom because of patriotic duty: “I’m here now on my own accord,” he argues. What patriotic 
loyalty could he possibly feel or owe to a colony that does not even acknowledge his status as a human being let alone his status 
as a man equal before God and entitled to his freedom? 


The Patriot imparts a tale we would dearly love to believe that the American Revolutionary War of Independence was the first 
step in the long march to emancipation of all Americans, black and white. While that may be true on a certain level, it would take 
the country at least another century to catch up with the moral implications of what the concept of freedom actually meant to 
every American regardless of colour. In truth, the contradiction between slavery of blacks and the spirit of the War of 
Independence are not so easily reconciled. During the war, Southern white patriots formed a united front against the strategy 
employed by the British, who threatened the South with complete social collapse by encouraging slaves to defect to their camp. 
The truth is that the institution of slavery became even more entrenched after the war. In response to the liberation of thousands 
of slaves through the Red Coats’ clever tactical ploy, white plantation owners imposed a strict counterresponse. The rigid slave 
codes that were known to exist before the U.S. Civil War actually came into effect as a direct result of the British emancipation 
of many Southern slaves. The notion that blacks and whites joined hands as a united front against the Red Coats is an effront to 
history and to the memory of the plight of those who suffered in servitude. 


At the time of the Revolutionary War of Independence and for a considerable time afterwards, the participation of blacks in the 
Revolutionary War was pretty much a taboo subject. While assigning to special role to black patriots siding with the colonists, 
the mass exodus of slaves to the British side was completely whitewashed. Whenever the exodus was mentioned, it was raised in 
the context of the damage inflicted on the white plantation owners. Between the years 1775 and 1783, the state of South Carolina 
lost twenty-five thousand “Negro” slaves. (p.175-179) 


The notion that the British might have been occupying a higher moral ground is obliterated as an argument on the sole basis of 
the deprivation of human rights to their colonial white subjects. Far from treating the emancipated slaves humanely, there is 
evidence that the British had ushered them into a trap. The slaves were used for labour and as cannon fodder and little else. In the 
end, they were discarded as so much used “refuse”, as the racist British would have regarded them. In fact, there were many 
cases, when the British were inundated with runaways, the poor unfortunate fugitives were turned away, most of them dying of 
neglect, disease and starvation. Smallpox turned out to be the biggest scourge, a disease to which they had developed no genetic 
immunity. Those who were ushered into the British camp were made into labourers, servants or soldiers. Many of them were put 
to work on plantations that were little different from those they had left. They had literally jumped from the fat into hellfire. 
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Many of them became personal servants of the British, attending to the needs of the officers of rank. Many of them joined the 
king’s army in exchange for three squares and a bed, after which many were sent abroad to the West Indies and others to fight in 
the Napoleonic Wars. Many of them were given as slaves to white loyalists in compensation for lost property. At Yorktown, 
blacks who had contracted smallpox were expelled from the British camp, with nowhere to go but to wander the no man’s land 
found between the two enemy camps. 


At the close of the war, the British transported three thousand former slaves from New York to Canada. Considered free persons 
and not slaves, they were granted inferior scrub land as Crown land to work for their own needs. Others went to London, where 
they would have encountered the worst form of discrimination only to be relegated to the bottom of the class system. Some 
managed to escape to deep woods and dank swamps, where they survive in their own Maroon communities. An example would 
be Dartmouth in Nova Scotia, where the blacks live on the opposite side of the harbor from Halifax. A few thousand ended up 
Sierra Leone, an African colony set up for formerly enslaved blacks who were granted transit to return to their home continent. 


More slaves fled the South at the height of the American War of Independence than in years leading up to the U.S. Civil War 
during the time of the Underground Railroad. According to the U.S. census, only sixteen slaves escaped from South Carolina 
masters in 1850, the year of the Fugitive Slave Act. Since the total number of slaves then residing in the state was estimated at 
384,984, this would put the figure for escapees at only 1 in 24,061. In 1860, twenty-three slaves escaped, which represented only 
1 in 17,501. These figures pale in comparison with those for the Revolution. During the final years of the war, several thousand 
slaves in South Carolina fled their masters. Unlike the Underground Railroad, it seriously threatened the operation of the 
plantation system in the Deep South. According to historian Gary Nash, clack flight during the American Revolution represented 
“the largest slave uprising in our history.” 


In the Disney World version of history, these figures are reversed. The Underground Railroad is celebrated in every school 
textbook, while the emancipation during the Revolutionary War of Independence is virtually overlooked. The reason for this is 
the excessive nationalism and pride of Americans who will admit no fault and distort history to their own gain in the spirit of to 
the victor go the spoils. Americans do not wish to credit the British with being the liberators of American slaves. They would 
rather their own Abolitionists took the credit and so they give credit where it is only partially due. Americans will never grant a 
morale victory or any other kind of victory to their opponent or enemy. On this score, they are notoriously spoiled sports. 


The story of one runaway slave named Boston King is absolutely remarkable and worthy of storytelling. In 1780, risking severe 
punishment from his master, he placed himself in the service of the British army in Charleston, South Carolina. He soon became 
stricken with smallpox. After recovering, he became the personal servant of a British officer and later a militia captain, and 
finally his commanding officer, who entrusted him to convey an important message through enemy territory. Had he been 
captured he would have been sent back into slavery, but he succeeded in evading capture. After successfully completing his 
mission, he was paid three shillings and made many fine promises. 


He then joined the crew of a British man-of-war. He disembarked at New York, still under British occupation, and was hired as a 
carpenter. His reputation for woodworking preceded him and he was soon passed on from one master to another due to his 
expertise in carpentry. He went without compensation for months till he was eventually signed on with a pilot boat. After his 
vessel was captured by an American whaleboat, he was sent to New Jersey as a prisoner. Not one to ever accept his lot, he soon 
escaped by narrowly avoiding the guard watch, wading a mile across a river at low tide, eventually making his way back to New 
York. When the war was over, the slavers came looking for their former slaves. He evaded the slave-catchers long enough to gain 
a berth on a ship bound for Nova Scotia. There he settled in Birchtown, the largest community of free blacks in the Western 
World, where he became a preacher. 


Another tale involves that of David George, who also became a preacher after first escaping from a very cruel master, then from 
Native Indian bands, and then from a famous patriot named George Galphin. He sought refuge with the British, but they soon 
threw him in prison because they misinterpreted his preaching. Following his release, he contracted smallpox and only just 
escaped with his life from the American bombardment at Savannah. He worked as a butcher in American-controlled territory, but 
British soldiers robbed him of every shilling. He also eventually found safe passage to Nova Scotia. 


Thomas Peters, a native of West Africa, who was made a slave at twenty-two, escaped from his master in 1783 and fought on the 
British side in a unit dubbed the Black Guides and Pioneers. In 1783, Peters emigrated with his family to Nova Scotia. In 1790, 
he traveled across the water to deliver a petition signed by other black refugees demanding of the authorities in London, that he 
and those in common cause be repatriated to Africa in a corner of that continent, where they would be treated as “Free Subjects 
of the British Empire”. Two years later, he and Boston King and David George would be among those twelve hundred souls sent 
on a transatlantic voyage to Sierra Leone. That would be the fourth transatlantic voyage of Thomas Peters’ remarkable life. 


Such stories illustrate the passionate quest for freedom, but they don’t get told in American textbooks because they do not fit the 
narrow mandate of American propaganda, which always seeks to elevate America above all other nations as the home of “the 
brave and the land of the free”, when it is actually the home of the hypocrite and the land of the dissembler of truth and 
righteousness. Boston King, David George and Thomas Peters were rebels as much as Paul Revere and Sam Adams and deserve 
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to be exalted to precisely the same status in American textbooks. They are left out of the mainstream college textbook because 
they are African-American heroes fighting on the side of the Red Coats and are therefore seen as turncoats. 


(p.188-191) 


If Americans can distort their history of slavery so badly on their own soil imagine how they can twist and distort the history of 
slavery in Africa to suit their own ends and promote the view of America they would have everyone else believe. 


(Ray Raphael, Founding Myths: Stories the Hide Our Patriotic Past, New York: The New Press, 2004.) 
February 20, 2004 


Throughout the world today, more and more people are calling for the democratization of their societies as well as speaking out 
against the violation of human rights. They want to have a society in which every individual or group will be allowed to exercise 
his/her or their God-given rights more freely, and to select the leader of their choice. However, for centuries, these fundamental 
rights were denied them based on all sorts of justifications. The majority population of the world, who happens to be people of 
color, were subjugated to the idea of the supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon race. At times, religion was used to promote this belief. 


This essay, “The African Slave Trade: Driven By Racism, Greed And Economics”, will look at how slavery, colonialism, neo- 
colonialism, flag independence, abuse of power and corruption have impacted the people of color. It is the intent of this writer to 
show how these systems were implored either directly or indirectly to control the resources and people of these nations. 


According to Prof. Ali A. Mazrui: 


“The initial military triumph of European power over the local rulers was itself enough of a strain on the historic prestige of 
indigenous monarchies and institutions of governance. But that initial European military triumph was followed by policies 
deliberately calculated to change the nature of Africa's political process forever”. 


For example, one of the greatest travesties ever committed against humanity was carried out by the former British Empire. The 
name Sir. Francis Drake is best identified with England’s defeat of the Spanish Armada, including his circumnavigation of the 
world and stories about his so-called heroic raids upon the Spaniards in the Caribbean. The main reason for Drake’s journey, 
however, was not in the interests of scientific discovery, but of trade and plunder, motivated by greed. At the time of his 
adventures, Spain was the most powerful nation in Europe and jealously guarded the seaways to these colonies. 


Based on John Guy’s book - Drake & The 16th-Century Explorers, Drake was summoned to a secret meeting with Queen 
Elizabeth before he began his voyage. Apparently, the queen instructed him to raid the unprotected Spanish ports on the west 
coast of South America. To that end Drake was extremely successful. “He brought his investors, which included the queen an 
incredible 4,700% profit. Queen Elizabeth profited by 300.000 Shilling” (John Guy, Drake & The 16th-Century Explorers. New 
York: Barron’s, 1998). 


It is my view that Drake and other 16th-Century Explorers should not be considered heroes because they committed terrorist acts 
against the Spanish and Native Americans. They simply stole Spanish treasure and committed other blatant acts of piracy — a 
kind of “steal, from steal — makes God laugh”. Yet, they are looked upon in history as heroes and Native Americans from whom 
they stole are considered savages for defending their lives and property rights. 


The stealing of other people’s wealth continued in the 18th-century. During this period, the British control vast majority of the 
strategic materials and peoples throughout the world. The British’s overseas colonies, consisting of the Commonwealth of 
independent (dependent) nations provided her with all that she needed through her various corporations. The Britain was assisted 
by the United States and most other Western nations to see to it that this practice was maintained. For example, it was maintained 
through their unscrupulous surrogates. In recent time, the likes of Mobutu Sese Seko, Idi Amin and other like-minded parasites 
and thieves were brought to power through external sponsored coup d' tat. The Kenyan writer Ngugi described these corrupt 
leaders in his novel, Devil on the Cross as “individuals who celebrate corruption in all forms”. 


The dilemma African nations or for that matter, people of color are faced with will not require a simple solution. We are at war at 
every front. It all started with the notion that people who were not "white" where somehow created inferior as compared to 
whites; disregarding the Biblical concept that we were all created in the image of God, and overlooking the recognition made by 
Ancient Greeks and Romans in reference to the concept of natural laws. 
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This concept eventually gave rise to the secular and humanist strains of thought that appeared during the Renaissance and 
blossomed fully during the 18th-century Enlightenment. It was from the belief in natural rights, the contemporary theories of 
morality grounded in the rights of the individual was developed. The crowning achievements of which are the English Bill of 
Rights of 1688, the American Declaration of Independence in 1776, along with the Bill of Rights to the U S Constitution, and the 
French Declaration of the Rights of Man in 1791. 


While these Rights were espoused for whites, they were denied to the people of color throughout the world. A kind of hypocrisy 
that the West has practiced for centuries. From the institution of slavery, colonialism, legal segregation to the present economic 
arrangement, which makes developing nations depend on the West for its survival. It is amazing how much our painful history is 
tie to our human and natural resources! 


As a matter of fact, these systems have determined the way and manner in which we relate to each other. For example, 
fundamental entitlements which all persons are supposed to enjoy regardless of race, creed, belief, religion, country of origin or 
political persuasion, are not recognized when it concerns people of color. Westerners are taught to believe that it is their birth 
right to impose their cultural hegemony - to make us so-called civilized creatures, no matter how brutal and uncivilized the 
process. They saw to it that their stooges (imposed leaders) continued the abuse where their masters left out. This relationship 
was sustained through monetary and material support. 


This brings us to the manner in which everything about us — Africans, for that matter, people of color continue to be distorted (the 
truth about Africa’s contributions to humanity). This distortion has its genesis as far back in the Greco-Roman period. Out of this 
distortion, came several myths, beliefs and out-right LIES about people who are not white. Jozef Teodor Konrad Nalecz 
Korzeniowski, known as Joseph Conrad - in his novel, “Heart of Darkness”, perpetuated the same “sensational” lie. Joseph 
Conrad along with other European/American writers propagated this myth about all people of color. 


For example, David Hume in 1768 wrote: “the negroes (are) naturally inferior to whites. There never was a civilized nation of 
any complexion than white, nor even any individual eminent either in action or speculation.” Hegel noted in his Philosophy of 
History “it is manifest that want of self-control distinguishes the character of Negroes. This condition is capable of no 
development or culture, and as we have seen them at this day such have they always been.... At this point we leave part of the 
world; it has no movement or development to exhibit.” 


With these kinds of racist scholarship, these individuals were portrayed in the West as “smart people”. And we were practically 
forced to study these perpetrators of such unscientific observation as science and other disciplines in their institutions as well as 
ours. The myth that Africans are simply uncivilized savages supported the so-called “civilized” rationalizations for the African 
slave trade. John C. Calhoun, one of the most influential political leaders of the early nineteenth century, felt that blacks were 
inferior and should stand aside while the superior whites got on with the job of developing civilization. Many white historians 
went on to argue that Africans practiced slavery even before the coming of the white slave ships to Africa. But what they failed to 
point out is when Europeans were leaving Europe for Africa, they had their minds already made up to capture Africans whether 
the local chiefs cooperated or not. 


In The Scramble for Africa, Causes and Dimensions of Empire, Raymond F. Betts explained: 


“The ‘scramble for Africa’ is a striking example of the historian’s attempt to recapitulate the historical process by means of 
metaphor. ‘Scramble’ suggests rapid and confused activity and, in this particular instance, a rush forward, a sort of treasure hunt. 
The metaphor therefore not only tend to describe vividly, it also tends to assign values to the historical action itself. The popular 
conclusion has long been that the opening up of Africa in the nineteenth century was done both with great haste and with reckless 
abandon as European explorers, missionaries, and military men brought European politics, culture, and confusion to a hitherto 
largely terra incognita. The Dark Continent, it would appear, was suddenly suffused with light’. 


In another article written by Alexander Hanson-Harding under the title: “African Kingdoms’, he wrote: “Once, European referred 
to Africa as ‘the Dark Continent’. They didn’t know — or care — that the light of civilization was shining brightly in Africa long 
before Europeans colonized it. More than 800 languages are spoken in Africa, whose peoples have an ancient tradition of music, 
arts, and stories. Africa also has a long history of power and highly developed empires”. 


African slavery in comparison with its European/American counterpart was relatively a benign institution. This is not to justify 
any form of slavery but rather to show a clear distinction between the European/American slavery and the one practiced in 
Africa. 


Charles L. Blockson wrote In his book entitled, Black Genealogy that: “African slaves often married into the families of their 
owners; some - like Jaja of Opobo, even became local chief-tains. But when white factors or traders arrived on the coast with 
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muskets, gunpowder, cotton cloth, and other European goods, unscrupulous Arabs and native chieftains began using almost any 
excuse to increase their supply of negotiable slaves. Wars were begun solely to capture prisoners to be sent by armed caravan to 
the coast. Petty offenses or family squabbles were often enough to deprive men and women of their liberty. Africans who 
worshipped Allah sold condemned criminals to whites so as not to stain their hands with blood. But when the white factors’ 
barracoons were short of a full ‘legitimate’ slave cargo to ship out on the next boat, they had no scruples about making their own 
captures” (Blockson, Charles L. Black Genealogy. New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1977). 


In another book written by Charles Spurgeon Johnson (1893-1956), published in 1987, Johnson said: 


“In the institution of domestic slavery, the social institutions of the natives had an insidious element which the Liberians did not 
escape. Slave traffic was old to Africa, with the holding of domestic slaves an integral part of the social structure. The Krus 
(Klaos) have been among the few that did not subject their own tribes to bondage, nor have they been enslaved by other tribes. 
They have been, throughout history, the great transporters of slaves; and while maintaining freedom for themselves; they have 
held other tribe members. In a great portion of the Liberian interior the system has not been extremely oppressive on the slave, 
and it is difficult for the stranger to distinguish a slave from a free member of the native household. They can, however, be easily 
enough recognized by natives; though living and working with the masters, they lack minor privileges. The Krus (Klaos) have 
had the peculiar custom of sending the sons out with their slaves to cut palm nuts. It was imperative that the son scale the trees, 
even though dangerously high, to cut down the nuts; the slaves gathered them and brought them back with the tools. Back of this 
tradition is the idea of qualifying the sons to meet any situation” (Charles Spurgeon Johnson, Bitter Canaan: The Story of the 
Negro Republic. New Jersey: Transaction Books, 1987). 


European and Arab institutions of slavery compared to African social institution of slavery were brutal, degrading and were 
designed to prove they were superior than the Africans. Europeans and Arabs’ need for slave labor was “demand driven”. By this 
I mean, slave’s labor was essential for the achievement of their economic activities, i.e., agriculture, gold, diamond and other 
minerals. Therefore, whether the African chief (Headmen) cooperated with them in providing slaves for their enterprises, they 
would have taken them by any means possible, because this was a decision they made prior to leaving their respective countries 
for Africa. 


For instance in 1915 when the United States began its military occupation of Haiti, an occupation that lasted two decades, and 
General John B. Russell who for many years was the High Commissioner, and the most powerful administrator in the ‘treaty 
government’, held publicly that “the average Haitian had a mental age of seven” (The Afro-American Response to the 
Occupation of Haiti, 1915 — 1934 in PHYLON, June 1982 Edition). 


The fact of the matter is, John B. Russell was an ex-Marine who had no formal training in psychology or psychiatry, but yet he 
came to the conclusion that “...the average Haitian had a mental age of seven”. How did he arrive at this conclusion? If this is not 
a racist statement than I don’t know what else you will call it. 


It is the kind of hypocrisy and feeling of supremacy that has continued “man’s inhumanity to man”. How can one be both the 
judge and the jury at the same time? Based on historical precedent, Europeans/Americans do not have the moral authority to 
criticize Africa or other developing nations for not democratizing. I am in no way suggesting that these nations should not adopt 
democracy. Europeans/Americans should be the last people on earth to condemn African nations for not practicing democracy. 
Why? Because history can attest to the fact that their interactions with Africans, Native Americans and the Aborigines of 
Australia were nowhere near democratic. Any group of people who have experienced brute force as a means to maintain law and 
order and were told over and over that they are inferior or can only govern their people through dictatorship, tend to believe it. In 
fact, there is a long history to support this belief. 


It is this political legacy of "force" inherited from the European system of governance that has continued to plague Africa. From 
the beginning of European occupation, Africa was not ruled democratically. How can they then expect those they trained to 
replace them to do otherwise? I have taken the position that the problem of governance with developing countries is the creation 
of the imperialist powers. It was they who helped to perpetrate modern day tribalism, sectionalism and the use of brut force to 
enforce and maintain their control. This practice was made possible through the "divide and rule" policies of the Anglophone and 
to certain degree, the Franco-phone. These systems have caused us more harm than good. As the result, many attempts at unity 
never materialized, because Africans from these camps see themselves first from the cultural lenses of their colonizers. We 
copied the good as well as most of the bad habits of these foreign cultures at the expense of our own. This disunity was 
exacerbated during the Cold War era. 


Westerners talk about democracy as if Africans are not capable of practicing it. Westerners were not born practicing democracy. 
As a matter of fact, the practice of leadership by consensus (by the people) is nothing new to the people of Africa. It was 
practiced centuries ago in Africa. This practice originated from the oral tradition of our people. For example, when dispute was 
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being judged, the elders sat under a tree or in the “palaver hut” to deliberate until they came to some agreement. Just picture the 
way palaver was handled in our villages. Everyone took turn to express his or her opinion. And having heard both sides of the 
issues, a decision was rendered. But this practice was misinterpreted as senseless exercise. 


(Siahyonkron Nyanseor, The African Slave Trade: Driven By Racism, Greed and Economics, 
http://www.theperspective.org/2004/feb/racismgreedandeconomics.html) 
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Introduction 

Slavery and the Slave Trade have been age old institutions and practices in almost every 

continent in the world. Orlando Patterson states:"There is nothing notably peculiar about the institution of slavery. It has existed 
from before the dawn of human history right down to the twentieth century, in the most primitive of human societies and in the 
most civilized. There is no region on earth that has not at some time harbored the institution. Probably there is no group of people 
whose ancestors were not at one time slaves or slave holders. Slavery was firmly established in all the great early centres of 
human civilization (Slavery and Social Death-A Comparative Study,U.S.A. 1982, p. vii). 


The earliest known legal documents concerned not the sale of land, houses, animals,boats and such like, but the sale of slaves. In 
Mesopotamia for example, the sale of slaves was known from2300 B.C.(Slavery in Time & Space, J. Goody, in Asian and 
African Systems of Slavery, Ed. by J.L. Watson, Berkeley & Los Angeles 1980, p.18). Scholars cannot agree on the reasons for 
the rise of slavery.Some believe that the need for labor,especially agriculture gave rise to slavery. Others believe that political 
reasons gave rise to slavery, and yet others postulate that commerce gave rise to slavery. 


The general belief held by Historians and Anthropologists is that slavery was not 
important when Humankind depended on food gathering, hunting and fishing, i.e. the 
basic economy in the first stage of human evolution. Goody, however cautions that even 
among hunters and gatherers there were exceptional instances where slavery occurred, 
and he cites the example of the North West coast of America(Goody, Time&Space, p.26). 


From North to South, and from East to West, the African continent became intimately 
connected with slavery both as one of the principal areas in the world where slavery was 
common, and also as a major source of slaves for ancient civilization, the medieval world 
and all the continents of the modern period. The greatest African community in the 
Diaspora is believed to be in Brazil with a population of about 200 million, followed by 
the Carribean and the U.S.A. 


In North Africa slavery was practiced in the Sahara desert and its southern border lands, 
as well as in the region of modern western Sahara, Morocco and Algeria among the 
Berbers. In the Central Sahara and in the sub desert areas further south, the Tuaregs 
practiced slavery. In North East Africa, the Ethiopians, Somalis, Egyptians and the 
people of the Sudan were all familiar with the institution of slavery. In West Africa 
slavery was known among many of the states and societies. 


For example among the Wolof and Serer of Senegambia, the Mende and Temne of Sierra Leone, the Vai of Liberia and Sierra 
Leone, and virtually all the states and societies in Guinea, Ghana, Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Mali, Nigeria etc. In Central Africa 
slavery was practiced in much of Bantu Africa;among the Duala of Cameroon; the Bakongo, Bapende Luba and Lunda of Zaire 
(now the Democratic Republic of the Congo), Congo and part of Angola, and the Lozi of Zambia. In East Africa the Buganda 
state, the Nyamwezi and the Chagga peoples practiced slavery. Along the coast, the Mrima Arabs, Omani Arabs and the 
Sawahilis practiced slavery. In Southern Africa the Cokwe of Angola, the Sena of 

Mozambique and the Ngoni people scattered across East, Central and Southern Africa 

were all familiar with the institution of slavery. 
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Two dimensions to Slavery and the Slave Trade 

There were two dimensions to slavery and the slave trade in pre-colonial Africa, an 

external and internal dimension. The external dimension involved trade across the 

Sahara, the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, the Arabic and Indian ocean worlds. This trade 

began in ancient times and continued into the modern period. Ancient Egypt, Greece and 

Rome used African slaves. Medieval Europe and the Arabic and Islamic world, and the 

continent of Asia made use of African slaves.On the islands of the Eastern Mediterranean African slaves could be found working 
with slaves from Asia Minor,Greece, the Balkans, Eastern and Northern Europe. 


In the early modern period the picture was very much the same. What I find interesting in 
the ancient, medieval and early modern period is the existence of not only black and white slaves working together but also the 
prevelance of three main forms of labor not limited to color, i.e. slave labor, indentured labor and serfdom. 


In 1453 the Ottoman capture of Constantinople halted the flow of white slaves from the 
Black Sea region and the Balkans. Mediterranean Europe was thus cut off from one of its 
traditional source of slaves. Mediterranean Europe turned completely to Africa for slave 
labor (A History of World Societies, 3rd Ed.,Mckay, Hill & Bucklar, U.S.A. 1992, p.596). 


The last phase of the external trade was that which involved the Oriental, Islamic and 
Atlantic worlds during the 15th to the 19th centuries. Suzanne Miers relates that the 
function of slavery in the Islamic world was both social and economic, and that the 
market was selective and sophisticated. The most highly prized were not Africans but the 
white slaves usually Circassian or Georgian girls. They were wanted as concubines in 
Harems as far apart as Zanzibar and Morocco in Africa, but they were expensive and the 
numbers small. 


In Arabia, Ethiopian men cost more than the black men of Africa because they were considered more refined and intelligent and 
less suited to heavy work. The desert nomads and the employers of heavy labor, however, wanted hardy blacks. There was a 
market in Arabia for black slaves from as far afield as modern Malawi in Africa ( Britain and the Ending of the Slave trade, S. 
Miers, London 1975, p. 56-58). 


The internal trade was conducted within the African continent itself. It involved trade 
between North Africa and West Africa on the one hand and East, Central and Southern 
Africa on the other hand. My country Ghana, formerly called the Gold Coast became 
important in the trade with other West African states and with North Africa because of its 
richness in gold. Daaku relates that the Akan of Ghana were drawn into the main stream 
of developments in the trade across the Sahara to North Africa because the Offin and the 
Pra river basins where they were concentrated in large numbers were rich in gold ( Trade 
and Politics on the Gold Coast 1600-1720, K.Y. Daaku, Great Britain 1970, p. 3). 


Archaeological evidence indicates that the ancient gold mining areas in Ghana were at 

Jinjini and Chemraso in modern Dormaa Ahenkro; Nsuhunu, Banda Nkwanta, Jenikrom, 

Awusu and Atuna in the modern Takyiman area and a number of Adanse villages and 

towns such as Kenyasi, Jameskrom and Jeda ( Rediscovering Ghana=s Past, J. Anquandah,Great Britain, 1982, p.41). 


Bono Manso and Begho in modern Brong Ahafo region became important centers for this 
trade from 1000 to 1750 A.D. The Mande Dyula were the professional merchants in this 
trade. The West African forest region supplied gold, kola nuts, ivory and slaves in this 
trade. Ghana though in the forest region was known to have supplied gold, kola nuts and 
ivory. The West African savanna region provided millet, sorghum, wheat, livestock, 
gum, shea butter, ivory, ostrich feathers, cloth, gold and slaves. The Sahara contributed 
salt, copper, tobacco and dates. From Europe and the Muslim world came textiles and 
garments made from wool, silk, brocade, velvet or satin; calicoes, metals such as brass, 
copper, silver, tin and lead. Other goods from the Mediterranean world were books, 
writing paper, cowries, tea, coffee, sugar, spices, jewellry, perfumes, bracelets, mirrors, 
carpets, beads etc. Ghana obtained slaves through this trade from the Ist to the 16th 
centuries A.D. 


All the West African states along the Atlantic coast were linked by a southern trade route 
covering modern Senegal to modern Nigeria. Ghana, again because of its wealth in gold, 
exchanged gold for slaves, beads, cotton, cloth and palm oil from the Benin state in 

modern Nigeria. From Dahomey and Ivory Coast, Ghana exchanged gold for the famous 
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quaqua cloth. Shama on the Ghana coast was the entrepot of trade. 


When the first Europeans i.e. the Portuguese set foot on the shores of Ghana in 1471, they found in existence a brisk trade in 
slaves and other goods between Ghana and its coastal neighbors, it took part in the trade and for 100 years was the only European 
country trading directly with Ghana and its coastal neighbors. In 1479 Eustache de la Fosse stated that he bought slaves from the 
Grain Coast for sale at Shama. 

Pacheco Pereira reported that because the kingdom of Benin in modern Nigeria was usually at war with its neighbors it possessed 
many captives. The slaves were brought to Ghana and exchanged for gold ( Esmeraldo de Situ Orbis, D. Pacheco Pereira, 
translated and edited by G.H.T. Kimble, London 1937, p. 126). In addition to slaves the Portuguese brought cotton cloths, 
panther skins, palm oil and some blue shells with red stripes to exchange for gold. 


The major means by which slaves were acquired in Africa 

There were five major means by which slaves were acquired in Africa for both internal 
use and external demand. These were warfare, market supply, raiding and kidnapping, 
tribute and pawning. 


Prisoners of war were enslaved and they usually constituted the largest proportion of the 
total slave output. Warfare was rife among the savanna and forest states of West, East, 
Central and Southern Africa. The jihads of the 19th century, waged from Senegambia in 
the west to the Red Sea in the east resulted in the enslavement of thousands of people. 


Many markets were established along the length and breadth of the continent and 

members of royalty as well as free individuals could go to any of these markets to 

purchase slaves. The famous markets were those established along the caravan routes. In 

North and West Africa all the markets along the trans-Saharan routes were important 

suppliers of slaves. In West Africa some of the popular markets were Salaga, Yendi, 

Bole and Wa in Ghana; Bonduku and Buna in Ivory Coast, and Ouagadougou in modern 

Burkina Faso. In the North Eastern part of the continent Egypt and the Sudan had slave 

markets. The popular markets along the East, Central and Southern trade routes were Tabora, Ujiji and Karagwe. The Nyamwezi 
people controlled the Central route and all the markets along the route, while the Yao people controlled the Southern route and all 
the markets along the route. 


Raiding and kidnapping people into slavery were common practices in all the regions of Africa. The Tuaregs and the Berbers 
raided and kidnapped their southern neighbors. 

Raiding and kidnapping were institutionalized in Bambara society. The Damagaram of 

Northern Nigeria and the southern part of Niger procured some of their slaves by this 

method. In the Sokoto Caliphate of modern Nigeria and in the Nilotic Sudan, slave 

raiding was sometimes a state affair. Many slaves from the Sokoto Caliphate came from 

southern Adamawa in Cameroon or from the lands beyond Bornu. Slave raiding was also 

common in the Senegal valley. The Kajoor and Bawol were the main victims of slave 

raiding. The Kurtey was a small tribe in modern Mali and they traditionally also raided 

for slaves. 


In Central Africa the Lunda slavers ravaged large areas of the Congo Basin. Kidnapping 
was practiced among the Lozi of Zambia and the Sena of Mozambique. The Amharas of 
Ethiopia raided and kidnapped the peoples of the East and Central African interior. 
Tribute paying was a very common practice in pre-colonial Africa. The Yoruba of 
Nigeria obtained some of their slaves through this means. The Sokoto Caliphate 
demanded tribute from subjected communities. In Ghana the Akwamuhene for example 
demanded tribute from the Akwamus who remained in the old Akwamu Empire after 
their defeat. The chief of Asamankese for example had to pay an annual tribute of 500 
slaves to the Akwamuhene. Almost all the states Asante conquered from 1700 to 1896 
were asked to pay annual tributes in slaves and other goods. The state of Gonja paid 1000 
slaves; Salaga paid 600 slaves; Akwapim paid 1000 slaves, and the small Ewe chiefships 
sent 12 slaves annually to Kumasi the Asante capital. 


Pawning was basically the act of offering a person as security for money borrowed. The 

pawn became a pledge, mortgage or security for what a person owed. The pawn worked 

Page 6 for the creditor who fed and clothed him/her until the debt was paid. Pawning was not slavery, but pawns who were not 
redeemed found themselves in slavery. In Ghana there were several instances of this. The Sena of Mozambique and the Igbo of 
Nigeria also practiced pawning. 
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Why were slaves needed internally? 


Slaves were needed in pre-colonial Africa to provide labor in agriculture, trade and 
industry. Some slaves were employed in the administrative sectors of the state, kingdom 
or empire. Other slaves served in the military; some performed domestic chores, a few 
others were sacrificed and some satisfied the personal needs of individuals. 


Agriculture, Trade and Industry Farming, animal rearing, hunting, and fishing were the basic economic activities in precolonial 
Africa and slave labor was used. Slaves helped to grow foodstuffs in the forest and the savanna regions of Africa as well as along 
the coast and the desert fringes. They were also used in collecting food plants like shea butter, kola nuts, oil palm and coconuts. 


Slaves were employed in trade as porters, merchants or trading agents. Trusted slaves 
conducted trade on behalf of their owners. They traded for individuals as well as for the 
state. Some slaves were put in charge of the trade routes and asked to collect tolls. 

The main industries in pre-colonial Africa were gold mining, iron working, salt making, 
cloth weaving and other art and craft industries. The Akan people of Ghana for example 
employed hundreds of slaves in the gold mining industry. The Etsi and the Borbor Fante 
of Ghana used slaves in the salt making industry. 


Administration and Military 


Slaves were recruited into the military divisions of traditional pre-colonial political 
society. Some served as soldiers for warfare; others performed menial jobs on the battle 
field; some were personal bodyguards of kings and chiefs; trusted slaves held command 
positions in battle. 


In the Household division of the Palaces slaves served in the Music Department as 

drummers, horn blowers etc. In the Religious Department they were the caretakers of the 

Royal Mausoleum, the soul washers, the elephant tail switchers etc. In the Diplomatic Corps they were the sword bearers, 
heralds, assistant linguists; they served in the Finance department, the Kitchen Department and several other Departments. 
Domestic Chores 

Male and female slaves provided domestic chores in the palaces, shrines and individual 

households in the form of cooking, washing, fetching water and firewood, sweeping, 

cleaning etc. 


Sacrifice 


Some slaves were sacrificed in accordance with traditional beliefs and practices during 
festivals, ceremonial occasions, religious observances and the death of important 
personalities. 


Personal 


Some people acquired slaves for personal reasons. These included prestige, power and 
procreation. The more slaves one had reflected one’s prestige, power and status in 
African society. A man whose wife was barren would go to the slave market and 
purchase a female slave to marry and bear him children. The children became part of his 
family, lineage and clan. A woman without children of her own could also go to any of 
the slave markets to purchase a slave, preferably a female to adopt. 


One striking difference in the use of male and female slaves was in the area of Pro- creation. Procreation did not only fulfill the 
needs of individuals but whole states. 

After war, disease or famine had decimated the population, the state would send officials 

to the slave markets to purchase female slaves to procreate and make up the dwindled 

population. Throughout the period of the slave trade, female slaves fetched higher prices 

than male slaves. Female slaves became the wives and concubines of individuals, chiefs 

and kings. 


Slavery and the pre-colonial social structure 


Kinship formed the core of Africa’s pre-colonial social structure. Kinship relations and 
the kin group were dominant elements in Africa’s social system. Kinship provided both 
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the idiom and the metaphor for social relations. Kinship ties were derived from 
consanguinity, marriage or adoption. Slaves were often integrated into the kin of their 
owners either by adoption or marriage. 


Among the Tuaregs and the Berbers of North Africa, slaves were regarded as part of the 
family ( Africa=s Slaves Today, J. Derrick, London 1975, p. 24-40). Baier and Lovejoy 
Page 8 relate that the slave was called Iklan by the Tuareg, and he/she was integrated into 
Tuareg society at the level of the family. Slaves were fictive children and they used 
kinship terms to address members of the owner=s real family (The Tuareg of Central 
Sudan, Baier & Lovejoy, in S. Miers & I. Kopytoff, Slavery in Africa, U.S.A. 1977, p. 
391-403). 


The Maraka and the Bambara in the Middle Niger Valley assimilated slaves into the 
family. Unfortunately the Maraka threw away the traditional social laws on slavery 
during the 19th century A.D. when the Atlantic Slave Trade was at its peak. Consequently 
there was a marked divergence between the theory and practice of slavery. Maraka 
slavery became different from slavery as perceived and practiced by the Bambara. The 
Maraka and the Bambara spoke the same language, lived in the same ecological setting 
and participated in the same social formation. 


A slave who found his/her way into a Bambara family in the 19th century A.D., tended to be assimilated more fully and more 
quickly than one owned by a Maraka family( Maraka Society in the Middle Niger Valley, Roberts, in Lovejoy ( Ed.), The 
Ideology of Slavery in Africa, U.S.A. 1981, p. 178-180). 


The Wolof and the Serer of Senegambia integrated slaves into the family but they did this 
slowly and gradually. This was also the case among the Vai of Liberia and Sierra Leone ( 
The Wolof and Serer of Senegambia, Klein, in Miers & Kopytoff, Slavery, p. 290). 


The Mende of Sierra Leone however made slaves part of the kin. By the second and third 

generation they were related to free born members of the family- they shared the same 

father or grandfather(The Mende of Sierra Leone, Grace,in Miers & Kopytoff, Slavery, p. 417-419). In Ghana all the ethnic 
groups integrated slaves into the family,lineage and clan. The lineages were either patrilineal or matrilineal, depending on the 
group. Many ethnic groups in Nigeria also integrated slaves into the kin. For example the Igbo, Ibibio, Ijo, Aboh and Yoruba ( 
Miers & Kopytoff, Slavery, p. 123-129; Lovejoy, Ideology, p. 41-42, 73-75). 


In Central Africa lineage structures were the basic social system. Slaves were assimilated 
into the local kin groups. Some of the ethnic groups which practiced assimilation of 
slaves were the Bakongo, Baluba, and the Lunda. The Ila of Zambia assimilated their 
slaves gradually and slowly. The little girls bought from neighboring and culturally 
similar peoples were however easily assimilated. The Ila of Zambia and the Kerebe of 
Tanzania regarded the clan as the basic social unit. 


They were patrilineal, and for those persons who were no longer members of a clan as a result of slavery or other 
circumstances, an arrangement was made by which they could be incorporated into a new 
clan but in a servile status ( Miers & Kopytoff, Slavery, p. 205-212, 243; Lovejoy, 
Ideology, p. 41-42, 73-75; Miers, Slave Trade, p. 138-140; Page 9 

Hartwig, in Miers & Kopytoff, Slavery, p. 265). 

In Southern Africa the Cokwe of the Democratic Republic of the Congo ( formerly Zaire) 
and Angola practiced incorporative slavery. The Imbangala of Angola defined slaves as 
persons who had lost the names to which they had a right by birth and had assumed low 
status positions affiliated either to other lineages or to one of the Kasanje political titles. 
The Imbangala used the positions for aliens to assimilate other strangers of various sorts 
in addition to slaves. The Sena of Mozambique defined the position of slaves 

in kinship terms. Upon arrival in their new homes, they received the mutapa or clan 
name of their patron. This symbolic act created fictitious links in the absence of blood 
relationship. The akaporo addressed their patrons as baba or father, used the 

appropriate kin terms for other adopted relatives and paid homage to the local ancestor 
spirits at periodic religious ceremonies 

A few African societies did not integrate or assimilate their slaves. These were the 
Batawana of Botswana in Southern Africa, the Yao of East Africa, the Ila of Zambia, the 
Duala of Cemeroon and the Shebro of Sierra Leone ( Miers & Kopytoff, Slavery, p. 187, 
305-312, 367-388; Miers, Slave Trade, p. 118). 
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Rights and Privileges 

Slaves in pre-colonial Africa enjoyed certain rights and privileges. They had the right to 
be fed, clothed, housed and granted the privileges of children while staying with their 
owners. They had the right to marry. They could marry among themselves or marry free 
people. Customary rites were performed to give such marriages legal backing. Among 
the Sena of Mozambique when a female slave married into another lineage, the Patron 
received the bride wealth. Among the Wolof and the Serer of Senegambia, the head of 
the lineage was obliged not only to feed and clothe his slaves but also to find spouses for 
his slaves. Intermarriage affected the status of Tuareg slaves. The offspring of a 
marriage between a free man and a slave woman inherited the status of his/her mother, 
but in practice children of free men and slave women were free. 

Slaves enjoyed the privilege of an independent income. The Akan of Ghana say Akoa nim som a, ofa ne ti ade di (a loyal and 
faithful slave or servant has debts to 

his/her owner remitted). Slaves who farmed for the their owners were also given plots of 
land on which to farm and enjoy its proceeds. Slaves could inherit property as well as 
hold property of their own. The Akan say Akoa a onim som di ne wura ade ( A slave 

or servant who knows how to serve succeeds to his/her owner's property). Slave owners 
did not have absolute power over their slaves, only the king or chief had power of life and 
death over the slave. Indeed the king or chief had power over every citizen of the state, 
including the slave owners. Hence the Akan saying Ohene nkoa na owo sikan ( It is 

only the king/chief who wields the knife/sword). In Ghana for example anyone who 
maltreated the slave to the point of death had to face the full rigors of the law. In Akyem 
and Asante for example, such people were asked to pay heavy fines. The Damagaram of 
Niger and Nigeria state that the slave owner had absolute rights over his/her slaves and 
yet the Sultan was the only one who could authorize the infliction of death. 

The slave was entitled to legal protection. There were also avenues for social, political 
and economic mobility. Many African societies asserted that slavery was for life and yet 
they granted slaves the privilege of manumission or redemption. The Sena of 
Mozambique, the Kerebe of Tanzania, the Mende of Sierra leone and the Kongo of 
central Africa for example made provision for the manumission or redemption of slaves ( 
Miers & Kopytoff, Slavery, p. 111, 129, 271, 424-425; Derrick, Africa, p. 95). All the 
ethnic groups in Ghana made provision for the manumission of slaves. The slave in 
Ghana gained freedom through formal and informal means. The informal means was 
over a period of time. The formal means was through 

monetary payment. 

Slaves and the Traditional Political Setting 

Political mobility was a very common phenomenon in pre-colonial traditional African 
society. Among the Aboh of Nigeria a slave’s mobility depended to a considerable extent upon the status of his/her owner. Those 
in the larger trading group advanced more 

rapidly. In the Hausa-Fulani Emirates slaves could be appointed Village heads. Some 
slaves in Bornu occupied important governmental positions. Slaves among the Mende of 
Sierra Leone could achieve high political status, sometimes that of a chief. Slaves could 
rise to high political offices in the Efik Ward in Ibo, Ibibio and Ijo lands. 

In Bonny and New Calabar, a slave could become Head of his House or even found one. 
The famous Jaja of Opobo started his own House and built a commercial empire. In the 
riverain trading centers and in most of the hinterland of Nigeria there were avenues for 
political mobility. The most remarkable example was Iron Bar, who lived on a 300 acre 
plantation bequeathed him by his master. Aspects of the Yoruba world view stressed 
personal achievement and the possibility of social and political mobility. Political 
mobility also occurred among the Kanuris, Tuaregs and Toubous who inhabited parts of 
Northern Nigeria and Southern Niger. ( The information on the first two paragraphs is 
derived from Miers & Kopytoff, Slavery, p. 134-157, 157-170, 424; Lovejoy, Ideology, p.107, 112-113, 127). 
In Ghana the pre-colonial social structure was transposed into the political realm. By 
virtue of his/her membership in his/her owner=s family, lineage and clan, a slave could 
rise to occupy a position of authority especially if there were no suitable heirs. Examples 
abound among all the ethnic groups. The Asantes were perhaps the most generous in 
allowing slaves to occupy stools ( the traditional symbol of authority). 

A study I did of Asante Oral Stool Histories compiled by Agyeman-Duah for the Institute 
of African Studies, University of Ghana, Legon, revealed the following: 

The stools were 212 in number, out of these 36 Royal Stools were occupied in the past by 
slaves and servants residing in the palaces. There were 53 recorded instances when 
slaves succeeded to these stools. 31 of the 212 stools were created for slaves, servants 
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and dependants at the palace of the Asantehene for their faithfulness and hard work. The 
stools were and are still called Esom Dwa 

( Service Stools). Occupation of these stools was and still is by the prerogative of the 
Asantehene. 

Disabilities 

Slaves did suffer a number of disabilities. The first was the possibility of being sacrificed 
in accordance with traditional customs and religious beliefs. The second was that his/her 
status as a slave was never entirely forgotten no matter how high he/she rose on the social 
scale and no matter the level of integration or assimilation. Among the Aboh of Nigeria, 
although slaves were incorporated into the kinship structure, there was no question of 
equality between the slave and the free. In the Kongo state a slave=s living condotions 
and economic role did not differ sharply from that of a free person, but when it came to 
sacrifice or the payment of a debt, it was the slave who was handed over. 

The third disability had to do with physical appearance. The slave was supposed to dress 
simply. The slave does 

not dress like his/her owner). The fourth disability was linked to behavior. The slave was 
supposed to be unassuming and was not supposed to mix freely with free men and 
women. Five, slaves performed very much the same tasks as other free men and women, 
but they were required to work harder. Six, a slave was not supposed to take any decision of his/her own, or to embark on any 
enterprise without permission or instruction from his/her owner. Finally,slaves were simply buried. 
The Treatment of Slaves 

The treatment of slaves in pre-colonial African society depended on the owner, the family 
and the household in which the slave resided. On the whole oral and written records 
portray a picture of humane treatment. 

Observers from outside Africa expressed surprise at the humane treatment of slaves. 
Freeman, Klose, Dr. Madden, Beecham, Crowther and some British Commissioners were 
a few of such observers. Freeman remarked that slavery in Africa was very different 

from that of Europe, North America and the West Indies. Klose stated that the slave in 
Africa was much better off than his/her counterpart in Europe or America. In the 1840's, 
Dr. Madden described the treatment of slaves as mild. District Commissioner 

Crowther who worked in Ghana at the turn of the 20th century in his evidence before the 
Committee of West African Lands in London on 7th February, 1913, described slaves in 
Ghana as more like adopted children. 

The treatment of slaves in Ghana was regulated by customary rules and norms. In the 
event of his/her being cruelly treated by his/her owner, a slave in Ghana could have 
recourse to the following remedies. First, he/she could wait for an opportune time to run 
away. Second, he/she could seek protection by throwing himself/herself on the mercy of 
a god at the traditional grove or on an ancestral spirit in the Royal Mausoleum. Third, 
he/she could swear an oath on another person to adopt him/her, in which case that 

person paid compensation to the owner. 

Abolition 

While we can talk of the year 1807 as the year Britain passed a law abolishing the 
Atlantic slave trade in Britain and all its colonial possessions and therefore most of Africa 
was affected, we cannot say the same with respect to the Internal/ Indigenous system of 
slavery. Every country had a different date passed by its colonial master. In Ghana for 
example Internal slavery and slave trading was abolished in 1874 by the British Colonial 
Government in the Gold Coast Colony. This was the southernmost part of Ghana marked 
by the Pra river. In Asante and the Northern Territories it was not until 1908. 

There were immediate and long term effects of abolition in Ghana. The immediate 
effects were that first, freed slaves who could readily trace their relatives and families 
which could trace their enslaved relatives appealed to the British District Commissioners 
Courts for redemption of their relatives after payment of a fee. Second, some freed slaves 
settled on Christian Mission Stations, especially the Basel Mission Stations at Agogo and 
Kumasi. Third, other slaves left their former owners to begin lives on their own. Fourth, 
the majority of freed slaves remained in the households of their former owners under new 
terms and conditions. In the long term, freed slaves and their descendants were 
assimilated into the families to which they were already associated. 

Conclusion 

I have tried to show in this paper the knowledge and the practice of the institution of 
slavery and the slave trade in pre-colonial Africa, beginning with the rise of the institution 
from ancient times to its abolition in the late 19th and early 20th centuries A.D. I have 
indicated the use of African labor not only within the continent but in virtually all the 
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continents in the world from ancient times, through the medieval period to the modern 
era. I have shown how slaves were acquired for both the internal and the external slave 
trade; why slaves were needed in Africa; the social and political setting in which slavery 
existed in Africa; the slaves’ rights, privileges, disabilities and treatment. I deal finally 
with the abolition of the internal institution and its immediate and long term effects with 
special reference to Ghana, my primary field of work and research. 


(Dr.Akosua Perbi, Fulbright-Scholar-in-Residence, Manchester College 
Indiana, U.S.A., “Slavery and the Slave Trade in Pre-Colonial 
Africa,” Paper delivered on 5th April 2001 at the Univ. of Illinois, U.S.A., 


http://www. latinamericanstudies.org/slavery/perbi.pdf) 
http://search.yahoo.com/search?p=The-+History+of+africans+enslaving+africans&fr=ush- 
mail&ygmabtsrchbtn=Web+Search 


Therefore, the UNESCO Seminar/Project had only served to open old wounds that backfired on the organizers 
themselves, who were astonished by the awareness of Afro-Arab experience, in the hearts of most east Africans who 
instead had long reconciled with each other, and have learnt to distrust the very colonial and imperial motives and 
timing of organizing such project at this very juncture; and during these dire global economic hardships, wars and 
conflicts. 


Deutsche Ost-African Experience 


(Below is a Computer generated translation from German) | tried to coordinate the language but needs further editing 
by Dr Watson. 


The progressive disintegration of the traditional agrarian society and the growing importance of the Shirazi or controlled by the 
Sultan of Zanzibar distance trade were on the other side increasing interests of European colonial powers against. In April 1885 
the United Kingdom and the German Empire had first entered into an agreement on the delimitation of the respective "action 
areas" in East Africa, this (as well as several other, more detailed agreements until 1893) had essentially German recognition and 
a British zone of influence in Zanzibar, Kenya Uganda brought in exchange, London had the imperial letter of protection for the 
German East Africa Company (DOAG) February 1885 acquired by adventurer Carl Peters with dubious methods "possessions" 
in fact accepted. [32] 


Because of these guarantees and the wind an awakening colonial enthusiasm in large parts of the German public in the back 
DOAG founded in East Africa several branches inland as on the coast and tried to establish trading posts that were intended as 
competition to the decades grown Arab / Zanzibari offices. Under intense political pressure from England and Germany agreed 
Sultan Khalifa bin Said (r. 1888-1890) of Zanzibar finally in April 1888 to the end of a lease and concession agreement to the 
DOAG, the exercise of these rights in the beautiful country in the Tanzanian coast sovereignty of Zanzibar, conceded under its 
flag and the name of the Sultan; further granted the contract DOAG tax and customs authority and the unrestricted right to 
dispose of land. [33] were important centers for the German imperial interests in East Africa, in addition to the existing since 
1885 Consulate General in Zanzibar Town, the representatives of the resident there for 40 years Hamburg trading houses 
O'Swald & Co. and Hansing & Co. 


The Administration, on behalf of the Sultan would DOAG from 15 August 1888, to be taken over and organized the Zanzibari 
end of the fiscal year, however, evoked spontaneous resistance in the population, far beyond the Shirazi elite. The massive 
discontent that the whole coast in cities such as Pangani, Kilwa, Bagamoyo, Dar es Salaam and Tanga, stirred, directed against 
both the domination claim the German colonial society and against the (collaborating with the colonial powers) authority of the 
Sultan. The social roots of the revolt were thus in the fundamental internal contradictions of the East African coast society [34] . 


In addition to the strong propaganda colored representations of colonial perspective [35] , three written by Swahili contemporary 
sources provide an interesting insight into cause and motives of the uprising: the "Petition of the rebels of Pangani" [36] , a 
telegram of Sultan Khalifa to Chancellor Bismarck [37] and the verse poem "Utenzi wa Vita vya Wadachi kutamalaki Mrima 
1305 ah" of Hamedi bin Abdullah el Buhry [38] . Recent rash for bringing in Pangani was therefore the snub of the religious 
feelings of the population by the DOAG representative Emil von Zalewski. Even Rudolf Fuchs [39] , who officiated in Zanzibar 
since the year 1889 as Austro-Hungarian Honorary Consul, reported retrospectively to the Foreign Minister in Vienna, "... that 
the officials of the German East African Company made the mistake, the Wali of Pangani in a Mosque which buildings may be in 
this country entered by any Nichtmoslim, track, and even the unfortunate circumstance occurred, that the dogs of the officials ran 
after him into the mosque - this whole incident is officially denied by the German side, but I was an eyewitness - ... an Austrian 
national with confidence confirmed as correct ". [40] 
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Zalewski, who also still wearing boots, did not even notice that he desecrated the mosque on one of the holiest days in the Islamic 
calendar, the "Idd al-Hajj". To further provocations as the flag-raising on behalf of the DOAG came (and not under the 
sovereignty of the Sultan), or the brutal behavior of the DOAG officials and called for help Marines of the ship "Carol", the 
looting, beating and raping roamed Pangani. [41] By force of arms they made "law and order" again, and Zalewski had a price on 
the head of Liwali tender and threatened every offender with execution or deportation to Europe. [42] In a prescriptive Zelewski 
meeting, he tried to force the population to formally resign with the rule of the Germans, they were now the "sultans". 


Unofficially, neither the German nor other European colonial authorities about the brutality of the DOAG happy (the government 
in Berlin had originally begun with the establishment of a consulate of trade policy objectives in Zanzibar Town and was 
surprised by the "Konquistadorenzug" DOAG. [43] ) The German Consul Michahelles and the Austro-Hungarian Consul Fox 
made Zelewski for the outbreak of the rebellion in the north responsible [44] , and even Bismarck complained in memos about 
the "Flag comedy and Flaggenschwindelei." [45] Already, it became apparent that the "German East Africa Company for 
independent management of its colonies incapable" [46] should prove.The news of the events of Pangani spoke on the coast 
around quickly [47] , and within days most DOAG stations were captured and sold their agents. As troops of the German Navy 
also bombed Bagamoyo, a delegation of Shirazi and landowners from Pangani went to the Sultan of Zanzibar, to move it to 
measures against the German intervention. Ultimately could be thrown down only after two years, and only through massive 
military intervention by German government troops led by Hermann von Wissmann this uprising.[48] 


4 Failure in the Usambara Mountains 


In July 1888 met Hans Meyer and Oscar Baumann, who had traveled from Trieste to Aden and then on to East Africa, one in 
Zanzibar. In February, it had been the original itinerary Meyers to lead the expedition from the Kenyan north, from Mombasa to 
Kilimanjaro. [49] For what reasons or on whose behalf the travel route was changed, can not be clearly resolved by the available 
sources . The decision was apparently influenced to change the itinerary but by the lease, the DOAG concluded with the Sultan of 
Zanzibar in April, 1888. Baumann Meyer as go on any changes to their travel plans no further. 


The resulting archival sources provide interesting insight into the necessary regulatory and organizational preparations for such 
an expedition. First, the two travelers were about mediation of the German Consul General Gustav Michahelles at Sultan Sayyid 
Khalifa bin Said (r. 1888-1890) for permission to recruit 200 members (including replacement carriers) to, as well as for 
permission to their caravan to Kilimanjaro to lead in the Lake District. As can be seen from the fact could at that time expeditions 
into the interior not be organized without the approval of the Sultan. [50] 


Among the brought even from Europe equipment - others should have been brought from Thuringia be two bassets [51] - they 
bought on the Mainland coveted medium of exchange, such as fabrics, beads, hats, etc. They packed their equipment in loads of 
65-70 pounds, which was about the weight that could tow a caravan carrier. The personal servants and cooks they committed 
themselves, the 200 carrier - which also include 30 soldiers were to accompany the expedition - they hired a local businessman, 
Sewa Haji on. This Indian traders switched bearer for expeditions, a business that obviously paid off because Zanzibar was a 
known starting point for expeditions and trade caravans. [52] On 22 August sailed the two travelers with an Arab dhow from 
Zanzibar to Pangani. 


Only casually Baumann discusses the recently being violent establishment of the rule of DOAG in Pangani, its presentation 
reflects clearly the (mis-) assessment of the political situation by DOAG related circles: "The takeover of management by the 
East Africa Company had been and especially in the Pangani Flaggenhissung had been connected with riots. But the latter 
seemed so insignificant and were defeated so quickly by the warships that we therefore saw no reason to delay the start of our 


trip. " [53] 


Reckless words traveled the caravan of Pangani from the hinterland towards Mazinde and Gonja. However, Meyer and Baumann 
decided on 30 August Lewa, a German tobacco plantation in the Bondei Hills - possibly inspired by conversations with their 
compatriots - to separate from the caravan and "take a tour through the most part unexplored Usambara Mountains." With 50 
carriers and 10 soldiers The plan was to support the rest of the group in Gonja, a lying at the foot of the Pare Mountains and 
easily accessible on the caravan route from place to meet again. [54] 


The coming weeks, moving the smaller caravan in the northeastern part Usambaras, visited the residence in Kilindi Vugha and 
devoted himself cartographic and photographic recordings. 


After this detour, which they described as perfectly calm, Meyer and Baumann met on 22 September with the expectation in a 
Gonja, finding there the main caravan again. However surprised they had to take note that the carrier along with the goods to 
Mazinde expedition, the residence of Semboja, had returned, and that she had reportedly ordered a letter from the sultan 

there. The two travelers , however, questioned the existence of such a letter, and thus the political background of the unpleasant 
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incident - they suspected more of a mass desertion - and hoped to save their expedition into the interior by a return to the coast 
and the commitment of new carriers . "Of this, that a violent uprising erupted that would thwart our plans endgiltig, we had no 
idea." [55] On the march to Mazinde but deserted further carrier and all soldiers, the latter together with the brought from Europe 
and East Africa as exchange and means of prestige coveted weapons. [56] 


Had in the meantime, as mentioned, used the uprising against the German occupation in fact with full force. In Europe, there was 
an awareness in the face of this development, the impossibility of a continuation of Meyer's expedition. Early as 21 (To the day 
before, Meyer and Baumann Gonja would again unite with the main caravan) September was published a short note in the 
morning edition of the Berliner Tageblatt, "The (London, Anm.dA) Times was telegraphed from Zanzibar on yesterday been that 
the Usambara chiefs were conceived under the leadership Simbojas in revolt against the East African Company of "and" The 
Caravan of Dr. Meyer was shattered by Simboja, and the carrier deserted. Dr. Meyer has returned to the coast "(apparently no one 
knew in Zanzibar that Meyer and Baumann had separated from the caravan.) [57] Meyer and Baumann represented himself in a 
letter to "Petermann's Mitteilungen", dated from the Mazinde 28th September 1888, a similar view: "There is no doubt that this 
process, the most seriously harms our scientific expedition, related to the unrest, which has caused the seizure of the coastal 
country by the German East Africa Company." [58] 


Latest during their audience with Semboja 27 September seem Baumann Meyer and the political background to be clear in their 
failure nascent Kilimanjaro expedition. Semboja justify the recall of the caravan primarily with reference to a command of Liwali 
of Pangani, ie. Primarily by political considerations 


"We then got our political wisdom and told him that his country had become German reserve by the contract he even signed with 
the German East Africa Company and that no validation and no Sultan had the right of our people to command the advance of . 
too, we reminded him that indeed the whole coastal area currently am under German management. since we Sembodja simply 
laughed in the face and asked us very frankly, to leave him with such nonsense to rest, he knew no Wasungu (Europeans) and 
wadatschi ( German), but only the Sultan and the Arabs, who have always been masters of the country. these speeches, the less 
we understand, when we just had no idea of the incredible successes that won the day insurgents on the coast ... " [59] 


However, a written order of the sultan and his Liwali seemed not to exist. "When we asked for a letter from the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, he said just not to have those and want to later, not original and it [60] was apparently It insurgents from Pangani - as 
the author of the letter alleged Sultan bin Salim Bushiri would later call [61] - thus succeeded in preventing the onward journey to 
the interior of the caravan. Meyer and Baumann sat at least for the time being in Mazinde, according to Baumann, a "dirty, 
squalid village of about 100 huts" [62] fixed, and while were here "safely" all loads of the caravan, the carrier reportedly been 
dispersed, and fled to the coast were, [63] but had to leave the village without a Signing the new carrier - with the consent 
Sembojas - hard to think. 


Contrary to all expectations (and probably with material consideration) succeeded the two travelers, Semboja approving a 
resumption of the expedition to the Usambara mountains to move, and even twelve carrier provided them the Kilindi-Prince 
"fortunately" is available - which he probably would not have done if it had really been him just to support the uprising and not to 
the collection of Wegzoll when entering the Usambara Mountains and the emphasis of his political authority. 


As noted Baumann themselves, the decision to resume the Usambara expedition of the "loyal remaining" they were "astonished" 
added given the uncertain political situation; eventually parted them also of the caravan. [64] The fact that Meyer and Baumann 
their situation yet optimistic saw is not least from the already mentioned, a day after the audience written letter to "Peter's 
releases" out, there is decidedly of its intention spoken to "draw with people Sembodjas again into the mountains to the 
connection to our previous route to reach. Then we want to return to the coast and Zanzibar with indigenous carriers 

", [65] Baumann primarily are scientific motives - the "duty ... at least one card of Usambara "to make [66] - for this daring 
companies, which his repeated emphasis that he and Meyer would have had no idea of the revolt on the coast, of course, does not 
sound very likely. 


During her stay in Pangani end of August, the two have something perceived by the restlessness that had seized the city, and by 
now, the end of September in a few days' journey from Pangani remote Mazinde, they can be informed about the political 
situation (Baumann is still explicitly states that almost all residents Mazindes the usual coastal Swahili languages [67] , which 
dominated both travelers sufficiency). May be as well always been the course: Meyer and Baumann rated their agreement with 
Semboja than enough viable (and its position in relation to the political developments in the area established as sufficient) an 
order to take a further departure from Usambara Mountains can. 


Semboja is described as geviefter diplomat [68] , who was always attentive to his advantage and his power (in the Usambara 
Mountains) in all directions, but without the complicated tactical game between Shirazi, the set sultan and the colonial powers to 
unilaterally maintain and expand attempted. For him it was as a result of succession disputes among the Kilindi primarily 
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important to control access to the mountainous region. As for the uprising on the coast, says the forced termination of the 
Kilimanjaro expedition for at least occasional cooperation between Semboja and the insurgents on the coast. On the other hand, 
oral traditions can be a thoroughly independent attitude Sembojas recognize: when his son Kimueri wanted to participate in the 
rebellion, he should have warned him Referred to a dream is useless to protest, they would kill a German, others were coming to [ 
69] . In fact deserted stood willing soldiers from Mazinde from the Sembojas ranks and joined the charismatic Bushiri am 

Salim. [70] German reports again raise the competition between Semboja and Bushiri for control over the coastal towns of 
Pangani and Tanga out: "The man is as domineering and ambitious, as cunning and greedy ... The Power bush Iris is sure to be a 
thorn in his eye and he sure hates him more than us ". [71] 


On 30 September, a Meyer and Baumann with twelve people from the entourage Sembojas. Two days away from Mazinde met 
three carriers of the long defunct main caravan into their camp. Sewa Haji, the Indian traders and intermediaries support in 
Zanzibar, they had forwarded a letter from a Consulats' beamten. Baumann complained afterwards about this letter: "Had this 
letter been kept clear and reasonable, it would have saved us serious harm for later, but unfortunately he indulged only in general 
phrases and contained nothing Thatsachliches on the situation on the coast." [72] Meyer and Baumann Thus marched on. But 
again a few days later a messenger Sembojas who summoned all the carriers back to Mazinde. Still, the two researchers tried 
tenaciously to their plan, the mapping Usambaras noted: Meyer moved as slowly as possible towards Mazinde, and Baumann 
went vermessend kartierend and more. 


Shortly thereafter, he met Mazinde back together with Meyer. For the Vienna geographers in the following days Mazinde were 
"the most embarrassing" that he had "participated in Africa" [73] . For days the two of Semboja were partly by promises again to 
get support, stalled, partly held directly. For Meyer and Baumann was obvious that Semboja "bad planning. He flatly refused us 
his people and was so covetous of everything he looked at us and ... " [74] 


Nevertheless, it was still possible to them, by letter to contact the outside world. Baumann turned to the office representative at 
that time temporarily Austria-Hungary in Zanzibar, Albrecht O'Swald [75] . This reported on 22 October 1888 at the Foreign 
Ministry in Vienna: "... From the Africa researcher Dr. O. Baumann I received letters from Masinde in Usambara, where the 
same and after Sammtliche support the caravan had run away unfortunately with Dr. Meyer of the local chieftain Sembodja, as it 
was at the instigation of the governor of Pangani, were completely at the mercy Sembodja. Dr. Baumann turned to intervene with 
His Highness at me and gave me a letter to Sr Highness immediately Sembodja no difficulty in which it was asked to do the 
same. But his Highness was very more correct way to point out that Usambara no longer lay in his field but in the lying of the 
German East African Company reserves ". [76] 


A similar letter as Baumann seems to have written Hans Meyer of the German Consul General in Zanzibar. The German 
Consulate drafted a letter to Sultan Khalifa, in which he was asked to Liwali from Pangani to instruct in writing, Dr. Meyer - the 
befande on the way back from Masinde to Pangani -. Granting jedmégliche support [77] While these diplomatic interventions 
still ran in, and Semboja Bushiri, however, had already agreed to the fate of the two Europeans. 9 October, at Semboja the two go 
with seven men and five donkeys towards Pangani, the carefully selected for one and a half year expedition equipment had to 
remain in his possession: tents, camp beds, baths, weapons, ammunition, photographic equipment and already-built photos the 
collected ethnographic and most private case. Subsequent visitors Sembojas residence Mazinde described this relic of the 
expedition resources of the two researchers: "Sultan Sembodjas room was like a used furniture shop. 


There were plates, cloths, silver, writing desks, chairs. The most surprising thing was the presence of several issues of Peter's 
Mittheilungen. The Missionary asked Whether Sembodja subscribed to this excellent geographical journal. 'Ah,' he said casually, 
it's a souvenir of Hans Meyer '". [78] In a written report after the suppression of the rebellion further description: "When Major 
von Wissmann with his whole expedition Masinde to the Sultan arrived Simbodja , he joined the contrary in a sleep suits and pith 
helmet, which was in the name of Hans Meyer embroidered. His son Kimueri appeared in a black tailcoat, trousers and gloves in 
the Hans Meyer... " [79] 


Trade was operated with two types of goods, just the end of the 19th Century were closely linked to each other: on the one hand 
with subsistence goods such as agricultural products (grain, tobacco), salt, iron, and other luxury goods such as ivory, guns, 
imported fabrics, etc. trade in luxury goods was mainly by powerful chiefs, Arab and Swahili entrepreneurs dominates [80] ; 
Semboja was one of them - with clothes and materials played an important ideological role as symbols of power. 


Only after the death of Sembojas in March 1895 Meyer received some of his notebooks, equipment and weapons back, and the 
majority of extant materials, beads, etc. He left the German station Mazinde for exchange. [81] 


5 Prisoners and guests Bush Iris 
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9 October attracted Hans Meyer and Oscar Baumann, as 
mentioned, further towards the coast. Near Pangani they met a 
group of about 50 "suspicious" Heavy. [82] This contributed 
uniforms stolen as evaluated by Europeans Baumann, behaved 
but otherwise friendly and provided them with fruits, which they 
took from the fields. Of these men supposedly the first time they 
learned more about the conditions on the coast, for example, that 
all Europeans Tanga, Pangani and the other DOAG stations have 
left: "We now had to although quite unusual transactions 

... Suppose ... Because how could we think that it could succeed 
in a bunch of rebel Arabs and negroes, in view of the German 
fleet, simply fortzujagen German from the land " [83] 


Baumann himself was of the opinion, to have to deal with a band 

of robbers, and took with success sophisticated measures to save 

his records from theft. [84] In reality, it was the duty of the 

troops, Meyer and Baumann of violence Bush iris passed, and 

the nature of their capture and treatment obviously were 

differences of opinions. About two leagues from Pangani apparent robbers forced the two travelers to follow them Mundo 
(probably today Bushiri), the estate Bushiri am Salim. They accompanied her to a house where a friendly couple they initially 
supplied with dinner. Shortly after sunset, but were defeated despite strong opposition, tied up with ropes and with neck and leg 
irons transported in a guarded cottage. 


The following night, they were ridiculed by some women: "They said now they did not have to carry more water and chop wood, 
this is our business ...." [85] The Bondage of Sklavenart and the announcement in the future having to do slave work, was 
probably as part of a psychological strategy, Bush Iris as a conscious imitation of European forms of punishment. When 
Baumann returned a year later in the east African coast, he recorded a song that sang of the nature of their imprisonment, "The 
Panganileute are truly naughty / lock the Nyundo into the room / finish in legirons the Doctor Meyer / In Indeed, a European 
custom. " [86] 


During the day, they were visited by many people from the environment they anstaunten. Meyer and Baumann was not 
uncomfortable because they apparently hoped that the news of their capture'll talk about soon. On the second night on the estate 
they suddenly were faced with Bushiri itself. They asked him to solve their chains, but received only a "Insha'allah" to 

reply. After Bush Iris departure was one of his followers named Abd-el-Kerim, supposedly his confidant and treasurer, back, who 
demanded from them a ransom of 10,000 rupees in anson tigers execution. Baumann remarks tersely that, given the sums 
demanded southern European robbers, the payment was not too high, "... and Dr. Meyer did not hesitate, under the circumstances, 
to respond to this condition." [87] ink, paper and spring were brought, and Hans Meyer made that statement about 10,000 rupees 
to the company Hansing & Co in Zanzibar, payable to Abdallah bin Abd-el-Kerim, the son of her negotiating partner, from which 
the Tanzanian National Museum in Dar es is kept Salaam today "Mr. Hansing & Co., Zanzibar. In severe situation, I ask you to 
pay Abdallah ben Abd el Kherim ten thousand rupees. We (Baumann & I) are at Pangani in a bush Shamba Iris in chains and 
eagerly await liberation. Greatest haste necessary, as we are mistreated miserable. signed by Dr. Hans Meyer . " [88] 


After signing this statement Bushiri returned. The two were released from their chains and now, as no pecuniary matters more 
polluted their communication, Bushiri handed them by the hand and asked her what had happened with the war situation and its 
hostility to apologize to the Germans, and he received them with oriental courtesy as its guests. 


Meyer and Baumann were not only the fact but impressed by the personal charisma Bush iris. To a longer conversation in which 
Bushiri in "running, very clear Swahili" spoke, she received the leaders of the uprising wearing only a loincloth, even stripped the 
shaved head - a marked contrast to the greed of Semboja to European status symbols - and However, as emphasized by Baumann, 
"... could be compared to a feeling of respect and conviction, not entschlagen him to have to deal with a projecting beyond the 
mediocre personality, with a purposeful, energetic man". [89] 


Baumann was not the only one who Bushiri bin Salim described as a charismatic personality. Many Europeans who came into 
contact with him, made similar about his positive attitude: the French Bishop de Courmont, head of a mission in Bagamoyo, for 
example, described him as "a man of honor who has never broken his word." [90] - About Bush Iris biography is not much 
known, he was born in East Africa in the 1830s, his father was a member of the al-Harthi clan, his mother probably an 
African[91]. As a young man he traveled the caravan routes, the alliances that he closed inland during this period, were during his 
struggle against the Germans an advantage. 
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Bushiri understood it sent to mediate between the three available insurgent in Pangani parties: the party that Arab planters who 
wanted to cooperate with the Germans, the party's long-established landowners and Shirazi, who wanted to recognize the Sultan 
of Zanzibar Although further, but to their conditions (Bushiri was more likely to include this), and the great mass of actually 
fighting lower classes (peasants, artisans, slaves, runaway slaves, traders, warriors, support staff, etc. from all parts of the 
country), but radically against both themselves the Sultan as well as the rule of the Germans presented and approved in the long 
term, in principle, no leader, they followed their Jumbe once, another time Bushiri bin Salim. [92] 


Despite its highly subjective coloring and of Bushiri certainly intended propagandistic intention Baumann's description of the 
conversation today with the legendary leader of the first great uprising of the Swahili coast, should be regarded as an important 
source. Bushiri presented Meyer and Baumann detail the recent war history shows (as the capture Zelewski on September 

4th [93] or the open rejection of the Zanzibari Minister Mathews [94] ) and expressed his opposition to the Zanzibari Sultan 
openly expressed: "What do I care the Sultan, I hate him and his city did not enter Zanzibar for 20 years, as one would behead me 
there immediately. Now I recognize him even less, since he is not ashamed to sell our land to foreigners ". [95] Compared to the 
German colonialism Bushiri gave other hand differentiated: "Would those few (Germans) have come with ease, to the have 
limited customs and all summoned to attract us, the ruling party of the Arabs, so they probably still were sitting quietly in the 
coastal cities. " But these people "behaved ... completely ruthless, tore down flags and hoisted on others to give us orders and 
regulations, and behaved at all, as if they we are all their slaves and the masters of the country. We saw the thing for a while, then 
we chased the whites simply continue as you continue chasing insolent boy. ... " [96] 


After their conversation Bushiri Meyer and Baumann hosted a lavish banquet at which he promised to do Baumann lost recording 
identified. [97] He then accompanied them to Pangani, were returning from where the two researchers failed to Zanzibar. Pangani 
had changed a lot since the beginning of the journey: "The city, at our last visit desolate and empty, now presented a picture wild, 
eventful life. Fantastically dressed Arabs and negroes, staring in arms, sprang up everywhere, from all shops flashed guns and 
swords, and with a loud war song and cracking gun shots attracted insurgent gangs through the narrow streets ... " [98] well did 
you two Europeans to the collar, as they appeared in the streets Panganis, but Bush Iris remarkable personality on their side held 
back the excited crowd. After overnight stay in a stone building bus Iris - that should form the center of the German forts 

later [99] -, Meyer and Baumann went on the morning of 19 October 1888 on the ship Sultan Barawa and evaporated after some 
time waiting direction from Zanzibar. [100] 


6 Aftermath 


Although the arrival of the pitifully shrunken, a two-time capture of inland but escaped Meyer's expedition to Zanzibar seem to 
have (no surprise) caused quite a stir. As far away as Vienna, this news spread. Was here in an article by Oskar Lenz in the Neue 
Freie Presse of 20 October 1888 still had to read the calming, but based on stale information assessment that "by the few so far 
comers to us dispatches" for travelers no serious danger exists [101] , spoke out after the arrival of the two in Zanzibar during 
their captivity Bushiri around quickly and was decorated imaginatively. 


The English Admiral Fremantle approximately wrote to the Admiralty "They had been robbed, stripped, and Subjected to every 
indignity, but exept that they have lost all, including Their instruments and observations, They do not seem much 

worse." [102] On 23 . October the Neue Freie Presse reported that the "German Hanns Meyer and Baumann (sic) abandoned by 
their makers "had indeed arrived safely in Pangani, there" but down by the blacks in chains, whipped and how slaves were treated 
until succeeded in some British Indians to liberate them by ransom ". [103] In the New Viennese Evening Gazette on the same 
day had the two "slave labor do ... owed the salvation of their lives the English subjects, which they loskauften ", [104] in the 
morning. outputs of said leaves were further embellished these reports [105] 


The side effects, however, had brought the middle of the colonial war with the profile of the "private expedition," the colonial 
local practitioners were less satisfied. Wissmann was quoted in German newspapers with pejorative, in the core but probably true 
remarks about "private expeditions" (!) "The looting of the caravan of the famous Hans Meyer by Simbodja had to call in the 
African sense no robbery; Dr. Meyer was ill The procedure ... ". [106] similar assessment be henchman Rochus Schmidt: "The 
judgment of the familiar with conditions in the hinterland of Pangani personalities - and that's not the judgment volatile the 
country by pulling traveler, as Dr. Meyer, but the judgment of there for years thatigen officials and officers - ... " [107] 


In Zanzibar further prevented the British Consul-General Charles Euan Smith, Meyer had to pass to Bushiri 12,000 rupees 
(including 2000 rupees as "interest" for Bush Iris Treasurer) ransom for forwarding the payment of the sum, which triggered 
significant implications - not to the detriment of Bush Iris - from [108] . Hans Meyer and Oscar Baumann were the German 
Consul General Michahelles detail about their perceptions about Bushiri bin Salim and the abandoned town of Pangani 
questioned by all Europeans. In his report about it to Chancellor Bismarck [109] Michahelles particularly emphasized Hans 
Meyer's assessment indicated that Bushiri "by the Sultan in Zanzibar know nothing (will) and places himself on a par with 
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Tippoo Tip and wants to establish an independent government. Dr. Meyer received the impression that the movement is only 
instigated by him and based on his personality, ... he would be rendered harmless, the insurgency will probably collapse within 
itself. ... Meanwhile he still dominates the situation in Pangani, as soon as he comes out of his estate in the city, the people cry to 
him, the noble Arabs pay their respects and Wali along with the Sultan party disappear next to him ", in a concurrent private letter 
made Michahelles more states: "The authority of the sultan is so broken that it's no more us." [110 


Oscar Baumann took in a little later appeared in the Neue Freie Presse contribution [111] a substance contrary view to Meyer. He 
was not the opinion of the insurgency would collapse if Bushiri were off. He saw the danger rather in the "masses of slaves" who 
had joined the rebellion, they were the main combatants and "with this halborganisirten and well-armed troops must be expected 
above all." Two years later, Baumann regretted the execution Bush Iris from personal as well as political reasons: "He liked me 
as a fierce warrior and strikingly clever mind" [112], and "So I still maintain that it would have been wiser not to hang Buschiri 
but it play out as a trump against his successor Bwana Heri ".[113] 


Baumann also argued in the article mentioned, only "energetic action" and "punishment of the rebels" could suppress the 

unrest. In it, he not only agreed with his colleague Hans Meyer expedition, but also with the rest of the Germans in Zanzibar, 
about the zoologist Franz Stuhlmann [114] , with the representative of the Hamburg trading company O'Swald & Co. [115] and, 
not least with the German Consul General Michahelles. [116] The call for "vigorous action" and "punishment of the pack" was 
the question of a further fundamental colonial policy strategy in Berlin. "Either give up the positions in East Africa ..." or the 
administration of "empire take over due. ... A complete withdrawal would .... hardly be feasible without loss of political prestige 
to the foreign countries. Also likely the apparent triumph, which is herein for the parliamentary opposition to the colonial policy, 
are exploited on inner areas and in the elections in an undesired manner. " [117] 


According to this argument, the government adopted "because of the kingdom" (DOAG practically booted out) and the German 
explorer Hermann von Wissmann ordered to East Africa as a military leader. Wissmann hired troops with soldiers from the 
Sudan and Mozambique, which should support the protection of German troops soldiers. After many, few successful battles for 
both sides, it succeeded Bushiri and his followers to flee. Only in December 1889 the German troops managed to capture him - 
and that was only because Bushiri been betrayed by a Chief of the Usambara region against money. Semboja, who was asked by 
Bushiri for assistance to arrive in the English managed part of the East African coast, behaved - as so often - idly by both 

sides. Bushiri was immediately after his capture on 15 Hanged in December 1889. [118] 


First the rebellion did not collapse (which Baumann rather gave), although under the military pressure of many chiefs 
collaborated with the Germans, could be outfitted with a regular salary, were sold or withdrew into the interior. [119] It was not 
until the mid 1890s returned again " peace and order "after a Prussian standards in German East Africa.Of Semboja, who threw 
himself without ceremony, a compensation payment for general discomfort (including the treatment of Meyer expedition) of 
1000 rupees in cash and 2800 rupees in ivory was required [120] , however, he - at least temporarily - as the most influential 
authority of West Usambara recognized with a regular monthly salary of the German colonial administration. [121] After the 
death Sembojas 1895 German troops marched into Usambara. Sembojas son was executed with a spurious grounds. [122] 


Both Hans Meyer and Oscar Baumann them went back to East Africa in 1889: Ludwig Meyer and the Tyrolean Purtscheller in 
another private expedition to Kilimanjaro erstzubesteigen. Baumann on behalf of DOAG to prepare detailed by geographical, 
economic and ethnographic research, the acquisition of land by German settlers. 
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Modern History Of Zanzibar 1698 -1964 


In 1698, Zanzibar became part of the overseas holdings of Oman after Imam Saif bin Sultan, Oman, defeated the 
Portuguese in Mombasa. In 1832,8! or 1840% (the date varies among sources), Omani ruler Said bin Sultan moved 
his court from Muscat to Stone Town on the island of Unguja. He established a ruling Arab elite and encouraged the 
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development of clove plantations. .l Zanzibar's commerce fell increasingly into the hands of traders from the Indian 
subcontinent, whom Said encouraged to settle on the island. 


After his death in 1856, two of his sons, Majid bin Said and Thuwaini bin Said, struggled over the succession, so 
Zanzibar and Oman were divided into two separate realms. Thuwaini became the Sultan of Muscat and Oman while 
Majid became the first Sultan of Zanzibar, but obliged to pay an annual tribute to the Omani court in Muscat ZI 
During his 14-year reign as Sultan, Majid consolidated his power around the East African slave trade. His successor, 
Barghash bin Said, helped abolish the slave trade in Zanzibar and largely developed the country's infrastructure. 
The third Sultan, Khalifa bin Said, also furthered the country's progress toward abolishing slavery. 


Loss of the mainland domains 


Until 1884, the Sultans of Zanzibar controlled a substantial portion of the East African coast, known as Zanj, 

and trading routes extending further into the continent, as far as Kindu on the Congo River. That year however, 
the Society for German Colonization forced local chiefs on the mainland to agree to German protection, prompting 
Sultan Bargash bin Said to protest. 


Coinciding with the Berlin Conference and the Scramble for Africa,further German interest in the area was soon 
shown in 1885 by the arrival of the newly created German East Africa Company, which had a mission to colonize the 
area. 


In 1886, the British and Germans secretly met and discussed their aims of expansion in East Africa, with spheres of 
influence already agreed upon the year before, with the British taking what would become Kenya and the Germans 
present-day Tanzania. Both powers leased coastal territory from Zanzibar and established trading stations and 
outposts. 


Over the next few years, all of the mainland possessions of Zanzibar were taken by European imperial powers, 
beginning in 1888 when the Imperial British East Africa Company took over administration of Mombasa.“ The same 
year the German East Africa Company acquired formal direct rule over the coastal area previously submitted to 
German protection. This resulted in a native uprising, the Bushiri Revolt, which was crushed by a joint Anglo-German 
naval operation which heralded the end of Zanzibar's influence on the mainland. 


Mombasa 


Zanzibar 


Island of Unguja and the African mainland 


British suzerainity 


With the signing of the Heligoland-Zanzibar Treaty between the United Kingdom and the German Empire in 1890, 
Zanzibar itself became a British protectorate. In August 1896, Britain and Zanzibar fought a 38-minute war, the 
shortest in recorded history, following the death of Sultan Hamad bin Thuwaini. A struggle for succession took place 
as the Sultan's cousin Khalid bin Barghash seized power. The British instead wanted Hamoud bin Mohammed to 
become Sultan, believing that he would be much easier to work with. 


The British gave Khalid an hour to vacate the Sultan's palace in Stone Town. Khalid failed to do so, and instead 
assembled an army of 2,800 men to fight the British. The British launched an attack on the palace and other locations 
around the city after which Khalid retreated and later went into exile. Hamoud was then peacefully installed as 

Sultan [ll 
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Tippu Tip 


It fits and starts, Zanzibar came under the control of the British Empire. Part of the political impetus for this was the nineteenth 
century movement for the abolition of the slave trade, which had less to do with naive idealism and more to do with economics 
and the elimination of competition and what was seen as an unfair economic advantage. The relationship between Britain and 
Germany, was formalized by the Heligoland-Zanzibar Treaty of 1860, in which Germany pledged not to interfere with British 
interests in Zanzibar. 

In the same year, Zanzibar became a protectorate of Britain. From 1890 to 1913, traditional viziers were appointed to govern, 
switching to a system of British residents (effectively governors) from 1913 to 1963. 
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Hamoud bin Mohammed Al-Said became Sultan with the support of the British consul, Sir Basil Cave, upon the death of Hamad 
bin Thuwaini, but before he could reach for the royal sceptre, a contender for the throne, Khalid bin Barghash, seized the palace 
and declared himself Sultan. The British was swift. The next day, August 26, 1896, an ultimatum was issued to Khalid and his 
entourage to vacate the palace by 9:00 a.m. the next day or face the consequences. When he refused, British warships fired on the 
palace and other strategic locations in the city, destroying them and causing Khalid and his group to flee. 


According to the Guinness Book of World Records, the resultant Anglo-Zanzibar War was the shortest war in history, and the 
same day Hamoud was able to assume the title of Sultan, more indebted to the British than ever. Later, Hamoud complied with 
British demands that slavery be banned in Zanzibar and that all the slaves be freed. For this he was decorated by Queen Victoria 
and his son and heir, Ali bin Hamud, was brought to England to be educated. Contrary to the biased record of the victor, this 
should not be misinterpreted as Britain walking the moral high ground on the issue of slavery. 


The British all but reinvented the ancient practice for all intents and purposes. It was merely economics and expediency under the 
pretext of moral righteousness that served as the catalyst for ending slavery. Much like the war on terror today, by demonizing 
the ‘slaver’ enemy, the British Empire had a pretext for invasion, theft of land and territory, the founding of strategic military and 
trade outposts, and the theft of resources, all done under the guise of moral righteousness. 


From 1913 until independence in 1963, the British appointed their own residents, essentially governors to rule the roost. On 
December 10, 1963, Zanzibar received its independence from the United Kingdom as a constitutional monarchy under the Sultan. 
This state of affairs was short-lived, however. The Sultan and the democratically elected government were overthrown on 
January 12, 1964 Revolution led by British Agent John Okello, a Ugandan citizen. Abeid Amani Karume was named President of 
the newly created People’s Republic of Zanzibar and Pemba. 


Several thousand Arabs (5,000-12,000 Zanzibaris of Arabic and Indian descent) were killed, while thousands more were detained 
or expelled, their property confiscated or destroyed. Race wars, campaigns of ethnic cleansing, and the expulsion of those with 
nowhere else to go, were repeated themes in East Africa in the subsequent decades, the most famous such example of ethnic 
cleansing being the Expulsion of Indians in Uganda in 1972 by Idi Amin. 1972, Karume was assassinated by Hamoud Bin 
Mohammad Hamood Al Barwani in revenge for the killings. 


The revolutionary government nationalized the local operations of the two foreign banks operating in Zanzibar, Standard Bank 
and National and Grindlays Bank. This may well have provided the foundation for the newly-created Peoples Bank of Zanzibar. 
Jetha Lila, the one locally-owned bank in Zanzibar, closed. It was under Indian ownership, and though the revolutionary 
government of Zanzibar urged it to stay in business, the flight of Indians from the island led to the loss of its customer base, 
making it impossible for the bank to stay in business. 


On April 26, 1964, the mainland colony of Tanganyika united with Zanzibar to form the United Republic of Tanganyika and 
Zanzibar. This lengthy name was compressed into a portmanteau, the United Republic of Tanzania, on October 29, 1964. After 
unification, local affairs were controlled by President Abeid Amani Karume, while foreign affairs were handled by the United 
Republic in Dar es Salaam. Zanzibar remains a semi-autonomous region of Tanzania to this day. 


Sultans of Zanzibar 


1 Majid bin Said Al-Busaid October 19, 1856 to October 7, 1870. Bargash ibn Sa’id attempted to usurp the throne from his 
brother in 1859, but failed. He was exiled to Bombay for two years. 


2 Sayyid Sir Barghash bin Said Al-Busaid October 7, 1870 to March 26, 1888. Responsible for much of the infrastructure in 
Zanzibar, especially in the capital Stone Town, like piped water, telegraph cables, buildings, roads, etc. He was instrumental in 
abolishing the slave trade in Zanzibar by signing an agreement with Britain in 1870, prohibiting slave trade in his kingdom, and 
closing the slave market in Mkunazini. 


3 Sayyid Sir Khalifa I bin Said Al-Busaid March 26, 1888 to February 13, 1890. He supported abolitionism like his predecessor. 


4 Sayyid Sir Ali bin Said Al-Busaid February 13, 1890 to March 5, 1893. The British and German Empires signed the 
Heligoland-Zanzibar Treaty in July 1890. This treaty turned Zanzibar into a British protectorate. 


5 Sayyid Sir Hamad bin Thuwaini Al-Busaid March 5, 1893 to August 25, 1896. 


6 Sayyid Khalid bin Barghash Al-Busaid August 25, 1896 to August 27, 1896. The antagonist against the British in the Anglo- 
Zanzibar War, the shortest war in recorded history. 
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7 Sayyid Sir Hamoud bin Mohammed Al-Said August 27, 1896 to July 18, 1902. He issued the final decree abolishing slavery 
from Zanzibar on April 6, 1897. For this, he was knighted by Queen Victoria. 


8 Sayyid Ali bin Hamud Al-Busaid July 20, 1902 to December 9, 1911. The British First Minister, Mr A. Rogers, served as 
regent until Ali reached the age of 21 on June 7, 1905. 


9 Sayyid Sir Khalifa II bin Harub Al-Said December 9, 1911 to October of 1960. Brother-in-law of Ali ibn Hamud. He oversaw 
the construction of a harbour in Stone Town and tar roads in Pemba. 


10 Sayyid Sir Abdullah bin Khalifa Al-Said October 9, 1960 to July 1, 1963. 


11 Sayyid Sir Jamshid bin Abdullah Al Said July 1, 1963 to January 2, 1964. On December 10, 1963, Zanzibar received its 
independence from the United Kingdom as a constitutional monarchy under Jamshid. 


The first Sultan of Zanzibar — Majid bin Said Al-Busaid 
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Sayyid Ali bin Hamud Al-Busaid 


Sayyid Khalifa II bin Harub Al-Said 


Sayyid Abdullah bin Khalifa Al-Said Sayyid Jamshid bin Abdullah Al Said 


Sultans of Oman & Zanzibar 
AD 1754 - 1856 


The Al Bu Said dynasty, of Muscat (in modern Oman), Zanzibar (a large island off the East African coast), and Oman, essentially 
exercised Arab sea power in the Indian Ocean until the domination of Europe became overwhelming. Initially, they ruled Oman and 
Zanzibar as a single entity. 


1698 Zanzibar becomes part of the holdings of the Sultanate of Oman. The Portuguese are expelled, losing their slave 
trade to the sultans after having made the island part of the Portuguese empire in 1503. 


c.1754 - 1783 Ahmad ibn Said 


1783 - 1786 Said ibn Ahmad 
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1786 - 1792 Hamid ibn Said 
1792 - 1806 Sultan ibn Ahmad 
1798 A treaty is signed with the British East India Company. 
1806 - 1821 Salim ibn Sultan 
1806 - 1856 Said ibn Sultan 


1856 Zanzibar is ruled separately by a branch of the Omani sultans. 


Sultans of Oman 
AD 1856 - Present Day 


From 1856, the sultans ruled in Oman only, while Zanzibar was now ruled separately. 
1856 - 1866 Thuwaynu ibn Said 
1866 - 1868 Salim ibn Thuwayni 
1868 - 1870 Azzan ibn Qays 
1870 -1888 Turki ibn Said 
1888 - 1913 Faysal ibn Turki 
1913 - 1932 Taymur ibn Faysal 
1932 - 1970 Said ibn Taymur 

1967 - The British Protectorate is ended. 


1970 - Qaboos ibn Said - Present 


Omani Sultans of Zanzibar 
AD 1856 - 1964 


From 1856 these sultans ruled in Zanzibar only, while Oman was now ruled separately. 
1856 - 1870 Majid ibn Said 


1870 - 1888 Barghash ibn Said 
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1888-1890 Khalifa ibn Barghash 


1890 A British Protectorate is created for Zanzibar under the terms of the Helgoland-Zanzibar Treaty, in which 
Germany agrees not to interfere with British interests in the area. 


1890 - 1893 Ali ibn Said 


1893 - 1896 Hamid ibn Thuwayni 


1896 Seyyid Khalid bin Bargash Son of Barghash ibn Said. Usurper. 


1896 Seyyid Khalid seizes the throne against the wishes of the British, so Royal Navy ships are sent to oust him on 
August 27. A 45-minute bombardment and fierce firefight ensues until Khalid flees to the German Consulate, and 
the rightful Vizier is enthroned in his place. The bombardment subsequently became known as The Shortest War 
in History. 


1896 - 1902 Hammud ibn Muhammad 


1902-1911 Ali ibn Hammud 


1911-1960 Khalifa ibn Kharub 


1960 - 1963 Abdallah ibn Khalifa 


1963 - 1964 Jamshid ibn Abdallah Overthrown. 
1963 Zanzibar achieves independence from Britain on 10 December. The sultan is overthrown in a coup on 12 January 
1964. 
1964 - Zanzibar is merged with Tanganyika to form the modern Republic of Tanzania. 
Present 


(http://www.historyfiles.co.uk/KingListsMiddEast/ArabicOman.htm) 
History of Zanzibar 
A Portuguese interlude: 16th - 17th century 


The influence of Zanzibar, a small tropical island twenty miles off the coast of East Africa, is completely out of proportion with 
its size. This is largely due to its strategic access to traders and adventurers who have traditionally scouted the east coast of Africa 
from Arabia. Islam was well established in this region by the eighth century. 


During the sixteenth century, there was a new visitor to the island arriving from the south around the Cape of Good Hope — the 
Portuguese. They establish friendly relations with the ruler. By the end of the century, a Portuguese trading station was 
established and a mission ran by Augustinian friars. But in the late seventeenth century, it is claimed that Christians were forcibly 
driven out by a contingent of Muslims from Oman. 


Oman and Zanzibar: 1698-1856 

In the 1690s, an armada under the control of Saif bin Sultan, the Imam of Oman, made incursions down the east African coast. A 
major obstacle is Fort Jesus, housing the garrison of a Portuguese settlement at Mombasa. After a two-year siege, it falls to Saif 
in 1698. Thereafter, the Omanis easily eject the Portuguese from Zanzibar and from all other coastal regions north of 


Mozambique. 


Zanzibar becomes an increasingly important part of the Omani empire, a fact supported by the decision of the greatest nineteenth- 
century Sultan of Oman, Sa’id ibn Sultan, to make it his main place of residence in 1837. 
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Sa’id builds impressive palaces and gardens in Zanzibar. He improves the island’s economy by introducing cloves, sugar and 
indigo, though he accepts the financial loss incurred after cooperating with British attempts to end Zanzibar’s slave trade. 
British involvement: 1856-1885 


By the time one of Sultan Sa’id’s two sons, Majid, inherits the throne in Zanzibar, the British are increasingly involved in this 
prosperous offshore island. In this same year, 1856, Burton and Speke make this the base for their exploration into the interior. 
Their route towards Lake Tanganyika is along the tracks frequented by Arab traders, through territory which the Omani Sultans 
of Zanzibar claim as their own. 


By the time Majid dies, and is succeeded by his brother Barghash in 1870, the British have appointed a consul to Zanzibar. His 
primary task is to end Zanzibar’s notorious slave trade. This purpose is achieved by a treaty with Barghash in 1873. 


The consul who achieved this treaty is John Kirk. The year of the treaty’s ratification was poignantly symbolic, for it was the 
very year David Livingstone, the great anti-slavery explorer, died in the African interior. His embalmed corpse was quite fittingly 
carried by his assistants all the way to Zanzibar. 


Kirk, who receives Livingstone’s body in his role as consul, has been an intimate friend. For five years, from 1858 to 1863, he 
accompanied all Livingstone’s expeditions in the role of doctor and naturalist. He too has witnessed firsthand the brutal activities 
of the slave traders in the interior. Livingstone would have been pleased to know that their main market for trafficking in human 
misery has now been closed to them. 


Well aware that Zanzibar needed to replace slave revenue with more legitimate economic activity, Kirk encourages Barghash to 
pursue the trade in rubber and ivory brought from the interior of the continent, where the Sultan’s influence would benefit from 
being consolidated through Tabora and on to Ujiji. 


By the mid-1880s, the Sultan is earning a fortune from these sources, but Kirk proves powerless to protect him from the new 
threat that has moved in on the coveted island Sultanate. In 1884-5 there are reports of a German, Karl Peters, snooping around 
the caravan routes to the Great Lakes. In March 1885, the astonishing news is received that Germany has laid claim to the island 
as one of its protectorates. And in August, an alarming sight appears from the veranda of the palace. 


A German-British Carve Up: 1885-1886 


On August 7, 1885, five German warships steam into the lagoon of Zanzibar and train their guns on the Sultan’s palace. They 
have arrived with a demand from Bismarck that Sultan Barghash cede to the German emperor his mainland territories or face the 
consequences. 


However, this is the age of the telegram. Gunboat diplomacy was no longer a local strategy. This crisis reached the desks of the 
Foreign Consul in London within no time. Britain, eager not to offend Germany, proposed a compromise. The two nations should 
mutually agree to spheres of interest over the territory stretching inland to the Great Lakes. This plan was accepted before the 
year is out. 


The embarrassed British consul is under orders from London to persuade the Sultan to sign an agreement ceding the lion’s share 
of his mainland territory to the British, with the details still to be decided. In September, the German gunships begin their journey 
home. A joint Anglo-German boundary commission starts work in the interior. 


By November 1886, the task is done and the result is agreed with the other main colonial power, France. The Sultan is left a strip 
ten miles wide along the coast. Behind that a line is drawn to Mount Kilimanjaro and on to Lake Victoria at latitude 1° S. The 
British sphere of influence is relegated to the north, while the Germans are consigned to the south. The line remains to this day 
the border between Kenya and Tanzania. 

British Protectorate: 1890-1963 


After the abrupt redistribution of the Sultan’s inland territories, Britain remains the only colonial power with a well-established 
presence in Zanzibar itself. With the approval of the Sultan, the island and its narrow coastal colonies are declared a British 
protectorate in 1890. 


Although only wielding a fraction of their former power, the Arab sultans of Zanzibar are still during the most influential Muslim 
leaders in east Africa of this period. However, their rule reached a nexus point after the island’s independence in the 1960s. 


A new constitution, in 1960, introduced a legislative assembly. The emerging political parties are split largely down ethnic lines, 


representing Arab and African interests respectively, and disagreement about the franchise delays the introduction of internal 
self-government until June 1963. It was followed by full independence and membership in the British Commonwealth. 
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A coalition of Arab parties formed the first government with the Sultan as head of state. But in January 1964, a communist-led 
revolution overthrew the regime. The Sultan is deposed and a republic is proclaimed. The revolution, carried out by a mere six 
hundred insurgents, involved a purge of the Arab and Indian populations of the island — most of whom made a hasty departure. 
Abeid Amane Karume emerges as president of the resulting one-party state. 


His first step is to negotiate for union with neighbouring Tanganyika, also left-wing in its policies though not Marxist. The two 
nations are merged in April 1964, becoming the United Republic of Tanzania, with Nyerere as president and Karume as vice- 
president. But Zanzibar retains its revolutionary council and often continued to embrace divergent policies, to the discomfiture of 
the government in Dar es Salaam. 


The Anglo-Zanzibar War 1896 - The 40 Minute War 


When it comes to the length of a war, none takes the cake of The Anglo-Zanzibar War of 1896, which was part of the greater 
Scramble for Africa by the European Empires. It lasted all of 38 minutes and holds title in the Guinness Book of World Records 
for the world’s shortest war. 


Zanzibar is an Island in the Indian Ocean, off the coast of Tanganyika, which was later redubbed Tanzania in honour of the 
island’s inclusion. The main Island, Zanzibar, was under the nominal control of the Sultans of Oman since 1698. Prior to this, 
Zanzibar was a Portuguese colony from 1499. 


The island of Zanzibar and the United Kingdom were allies in the scramble for control of Africa, as the British formed a strategic 
alliance with the island Sultanate in 1886, for commercial purposes and also as a refuelling depot. The main challenger for East 
Africa to Britain was Germany. Sultan Khalifah granted the British land rights in Kenya and granted the Germans land rights in 
Tanganyika. This resulted in some unrest between Britain and Zanzibar. The Germans who displayed complete disregard toward 
the Zanzibar Sultanate, refused to fly the Sultanate flag over their territory leading to armed unrest between German troops and 
local populations. 


In 1890, Sultan Ali declared Zanzibar a British protectorate and appointed a British first minister to lead his cabinet. 

This position gave the British a veto vote over any future appointments of sultans. The same year, a sphere of interest rivalry 
arose in East Africa, causing more antagonism between the British and Germans. In 1893, Ali’s reign as Sultan was over and 
Sultan Hamad, who was very pro-British, became king. 


On August 25, 1896, Sultan Hamad died suddenly, and his nephew Khalid bin Bargash, was pro-German and was suspected by 
some as assassinating Hamad. Barhash moved into the palace complex in Zanzibar without British approval. The 

British preferred Hamud bin Muhammed over Barhash. The British issued an ultimatum to Barhash to leave the palace and 
respect the Treaty of Ali. At the same time, the HMS Thrush weighed anchor off the coast of Zanzibar as a display of British 
force in the area. 


To increase the British presence off the island, the HMS Racoon, St. George, and Philomel anchored with the HMS Thrush on 
August 26. The Sultan took possession of the HHS Glasgow and sent it out to sea in a display of power, but it soon became 
surrounded with the arrival of the HMS Sparrow. The British repeated the ultimatum with greater vigour, warning Sultan 
Barhash that any further resistance on his part would not be countenanced and that a failure on his part to desert the Royal Palace 
would be seen as an act of usurpation and a disparaging of the Treaty of Ali, leaving His Royal Majesty, the King of England, but 
to declare war on the Sultanate. 
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On August 27, the Ultimatum expired at precisely 9:00 am local time and General Lloyd Mathews ordered the British ships to 
begin their bombardment of the island. At 9:02, HMS Racoon, Thursh and Sparrow opened fire on the Royal Palace. At 9:05, the 
Glasgow engaged the St. George in a futile display of resistance. As the St. George retaliated, the Glasgow was sunk. 


38-Minutes after the battle began, the British with one thousand troops seized control of the town and had Muhammed installed 
as Sultan. The British took measures to curb the powers held by the Sultan in order to prevent any future conflict. In the end, 
more than five hundred Zanzibarians were killed, 1 Royal Yacht was sunk, two other boats were sunk, and one shore battery gun 
was destroyed. The British casualty list included one wounded. What can scarcely even be called a skirmish was over as quickly 
as it had begun. 


(http://remembering-history.blogspot.ca/2013/02/the-anglo-zanzibar-war-1896-40-minute.html) 


The immediate cause of the war was the death of the pro-British Sultan Hamad bin Thuwaini on August 25, 1896 and the 
subsequent succession of Sultan Khalid bin Barghash. 

The British authorities preferred Hamud bin Muhammed, who was more favourable to British interests. In accordance with a 
treaty signed in 1886, a condition for accession to the Sultanate was that the candidate obtain the permission of the British consul 
before assuming the throne, a condition that Khalid had failed to honour. 


The British considered this a casus belli and sent an ultimatum demanding that he order his forces to stand down and leave the 
palace immediately. Instead, Khalid called up his palace guard and barricaded himself inside the palace. 


The ultimatum expired at 9:00 am East Africa Time (EAT) on August 27, by which time the British had gathered three cruisers, 
two gunboats, 150 marines and sailors, and 900 Zanzibaris in the harbour area. The Royal Navy contingent was under the 
command of Rear-Admiral Harry Rawson, whilst their Zanzibaris were under the command of Brigadier-General Lloyd Mathews 
of the Zanzibar army, who also happened to be the First Minister of Zanzibar. 


Around 2,800 Zanzibaris defended the palace. Most were recruited from the civilian population, but they also included the 
Sultan’s palace guard and several hundred of his servants and slaves. The defenders had several artillery pieces and machine 
guns, which were set in front of the palace, with their sights trained on the British ships. The subsequent bombardment set the 
palace on fire and disabled the defending artillery. A small naval action took place with the British sinking a Zanzibari royal 
yacht and two smaller vessels, and some shots were fired ineffectually at the pro-British Zanzibari troops as they approached the 
palace. The flag at the palace was shot down and a ceasefire went into effect at 9:40 am. 


Sultan Khalid received asylum in the German consulate before escaping to German East Africa, the mainland of present day 


Tanzania. The British quickly placed Sultan Hamud on the throne as the figure head of a puppet government. The war marked the 
end of the Zanzibar Sultanate as a sovereign state and the start of a period of something approaching British colonial rule. 
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The main island, Unguja (or Zanzibar Island), had been under the nominal control of the Sultans of Oman since 1698 when the 
Portuguese, who had occupied the island since 1499, were expelled. Sultan Majid bin Said declared the island independent of 
Oman in 1858, which was recognised by Great Britain. It was this move that led to the splitting away of the Sultanate from 
Oman. The subsequent sultans established their capital and seat of government at Zanzibar Town, where a palace complex was 
built on the sea front. 


By 1896, the venerable palace consisted of the Beit al-Hukm, an attached harem, and the Beit al- 

Ajaib or “House of Wonders” — a ceremonial palace thought to be the first building in East Africa provided with electricity. The 
complex was mostly constructed of local timber and was not designed as a defensive structure. All three main buildings were 
adjacent to one another in a line, and linked by wooden covered bridges above street height. 


Britain had recognised the Sultanate of Zanzibars’s sovereignty in 1886. After a long period of friendly interaction, Britain 
continued to maintain good relations with the country and its sultans. 

However, Germany was also interested in East Africa and the two powers vied for control of trade rights and territory in the area 
throughout the late nineteenth century. 


Sultan Khalifah had granted rights to the land of Kenya to Britain and that of Tanganyika to Germany, a process resulting in the 
abolition of slavery in those lands. Many of the Arab ruling classes were upset by this interruption of a valuable trade, which 
resulted in a mild revolt. In addition, the German authorities in Tanganyika refused to fly the flag of the Zanzibar Sultanate, 
which led to armed clashes between German troops and the local population. One such conflict in Tanga claimed the lives of 
twenty Arabs. 

(http://www.zeably.com/Anglo-Zanzibar_War) 


Once the most important country in East Africa, Zanzibar is now part of Tanzania, just across the ocean from the mainland city of 
Dar-es-Salaam in central Tanzania. It is steeped in history, having been the seat of the Sultans of Oman for more than a 
millennium, and it was from here that they ruled all of East Africa. 


Zanzibar is composed of two major islands, Ujunja (the main "big" island) and Pemba to the north. Most visitors come for the 
extraordinarily spectacular beaches of the eastern Indian Ocean side, and the number of luxury resorts grows daily. The capital is 
Stone Town, the only city and ancient metropolis. It is steeped in history. 


The relatively small island, strategically located off the coast midway down Africa, provided a safe harbour for the earliest 
sailors. Chinese pottery was traded here in the thirteenth century. In 1498, Vasco de Gama arrived in port and began the 
Portuguese dominion of Africa that lasted well into the eighteenth century. The Omani sultans wrested control over the 
Portuguese in the middle of the sixteenth century and formed a powerful alliance with Arabia. By the eighteenth century, 
Zanzibar was one of the richest enclaves in the Indian Ocean as a result of its harbour, spice trade and profitable slave trade. 
America’s first ambassador to black Africa was to the court of the Sultan of Zanzibar in 1856. 


The Omanis retained power until deposed by the British in the latter half of the nineteenth century after the British sued for 
abolition of the slave trade. 


Colonized by the British as a separate country, Zanzibar federated with mainland Tanganyika in 1964 to form the country of 
Tanzania. But the culture and economy of the mainland and the island of Zanzibar remain very distinct, and the political 
autonomy that Zanzibar retains in many ways makes it a de facto separate country. The big island is excellent for growing all 
sorts of spices, and is the world’s second largest producer of cloves. It remains a capital offense to smuggle cloves. 


Chapter Five 


Sindbad the Sailor of the Seven Seas. 
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The mythology of Sindbad the Sailor continues to hold a powerful allure for many across the Middle East. He is a symbol of 
Oman’s seafaring history, and tales of his exploits are retold in different forms throughout the Arabian Peninsula. 


The relevance of the Sinbad the Sailor mythology in contemporary Middle Eastern culture is made evident by the amount of 
places which claim him as one of their own. One such place is Sohar in Oman, which is claimed as the ‘birthplace of Sinbad the 
Sailor’. Sohar was an ancient capital of Oman and the favoured maritime port of call in the region, where traders weighed anchor 
before continuing on in their seaward journey to the Indian subcontinent and China. 


Sohar still retains the epithet “Gateway to China”. As Oman’s economy has become more robust in recent years, it has re- 
emerged as an important trading port for Oman and the Arab peninsula. 


Sohar’s claim to be the birthplace of Sinbad the Sailor is seemingly based on an oral retelling of the Sinbad tale originating from 
Oman. The Sinbad featured in The Book of One Thousand and One Nights or Arabian Nights hails from modern day Iraq — his 
family is from Baghdad and he embarks on his adventures out of Basra. 


The Book of One Thousand and One Nights is a collection of Middle Eastern folk tales compiled during the Islamic Golden Age. 
They are framed as tales told by the Persian queen Scheherazade to her husband King Shahryar as a way to spurn his amorous 
advances and forestall her death, as he would behead each successive queen he married after spending one night with them. 


Scheherazade managed to distract the king with her tales, and in doing so saved her life, while assuaging the king’s temper and 
low empathy psychopathology. 


Due to the lack of a truly definitive version of the The Book of One Thousand and One Nights the origin story of Sinbad the 


Sailor is easily disputed. The lack of a definitive origin and birthplace for the famous sailor is at least partly because Sinbad was 
not actually a part of the Arabic versions of One Thousand and One Nights, but was the hero of a popular Middle Eastern folk 
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tale, and was inserted into the first European translations (along with Aladdin and Ali Baba) by French Orientalist Antoine 
Galland. 


Sinbad is, therefore, analogous to the fairy tales of Northern Europe, which were initially passed down through the oral tradition 
of storytelling and only belatedly transcribed. Just as many European countries have their own way of telling a particular fairy 
tale, so in the Middle East you will find many versions of Sinbad the Sailor, tailored to the audience that receives the tale. This is 
evidence of the powerful allure the archetypal hero holds in the popular imagination of both the Middle East region and the rest 
of the world. 


Given that there have been many despots in history that one would have to navigate carefully around in order to circumvent their 
wrath. The tale of the One Thousand and One Nights as told by Sheherazade is analogous to how a vizier, court poet or 
concubine would have to walk on tiptoes around the despotic Sultan so as not to offend his royal Highness. What a contrast 
indeed when compared with the benevolent Sultan Qaboos of Oman. 


Indeed, the literary and storytelling devices of the poets differed from one Imamate or Sultanate to another depending on the 
temper and disposition of the ruler. Even today, filmmakers like the famous Iranian filmmaker Kiarostami must tailor their films 
to the censorship requirements of their country. Films like his Taste of Cherry assume a docudrama format in order to adhere to 
the strict preArab Spring rules governing filmmaking in Iran that forbid the filmmaker from imitating life in the model of 
Aristotle’s poetics, in which the artist holds a mirror up to nature. This has been forbidden in the context of Iran’s strict Shiriah 
law. 


Sindbad the Sailor (Arabic: sail! “aul! as-Sindibdd al-Bahri; Persian: X= Sandbdd) is a fictional sailor and the hero based on 
the exploits of a sailor of Omani origin, living during the time of the Abbasid Caliphate. During his voyages throughout the seas 
east of Africa and south of Asia, he experiences fantastic adventures, in which he visits magical destinations, encountering 
monsters and an array of supernatural phenomena. 


The Persian name Sindbad (Lord of the Sindh River) hints at a possible Persian origin. The oldest texts of the cycle are however 
in Arabic, and no ancient or medieval Persian version has survived. Since no written record supports the Persian origin, and since 
Omani oral history confirms that a sailor matching the exploits of those found in the story serial, the case for Oman being the 
birthplace of Sindbad remains the strongest candidate. 


The story is specifically set during the rule of the Abbasid Caliphate and particularly highlights the reign of Harun al-Rashid. The 
name Sindbad could be inherited from the name of the Indus River (Sindhu) of Indus Valley fame in India. The Sindhi sailors, 
who became famous due to their skills in navigation, geography and languages, may very well have inspired the stories of 
Sindbad the Sailor. Sindh is actually mentioned in the story of the Third Voyage: “And thence we fared on to the land of Sind, 
where also we bought and sold”. 


A variation of the name, Smbat, also occurs in Armenia, as well as the version Lempad of his father’s name Lambad. Incidents in 
some stories are also clearly influenced by ancient literary sources (including Homer’s Odyssey and Vishnu Sarma’s 
Panchatantra), and by Arab, Indian and Persian folklore and literature. 


The story of Sinbad le Marin was included by Antoine Galland, the translator of the Mille et Une Nuits, in the 133rd “night” of 
his collection. The collection is tale 120 in Volume 6 of Sir Richard Burton’s 1885 translation of The Book of One Thousand and 
One Nights, which despite criticisms regarding the translation and commentary, remains the most extensive collection of Arabian 
Nights tales in English and is often used for reference purposes in the English-speaking world. 


While Western translators have kept the Sinbad stories within the tales of Scheherazade in the Arabian Nights, they originated 
quite independently from that story serial. Modern translations by Arab scholars often do not include the stories of Sinbad or 
several other of the Arabian Nights that have become familiar to Western audiences. 


What is the relevance of the Arabian Nights to the modern Sultanate of Oman under Sultan Qaboos? Little could be more 
relevant. What the tales show is the despotism of many previous kings in the Middle East in comparison to the benevolent rule of 
the Sultan of Oman. A soar point though it may be to the current generation of Omanis, it should be remembered that Sultan 
Qaboos’ own predecessor and father would fit the definition of a despot. It is only through the grace of Allah that he produced an 
heir that would reverse the damage done to the country much like McDuff would reverse the damage down to Scotland by his 
predecessor Macbeth in the famous Shakespeare play. 


Indeed, under the current reign of the current Sultan, there is no need for the artist to avoid inciting his Highness’ wrath by 
engaging in craft. There is no need to circumvent strict censor ship rules or to tailor one’s words to an exact measure so as not to 
offend the eyes or ears of the monarch in charge. The very fact that this biography has received the sanction of the government of 
Oman and been approved by the Sultan himself shows how very open and progressive he is to innovation, change and 
development. 
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Since one of the authors is a foreigner from Canada, who has yet been welcomed and embraced by the Omani government as a 
friend and ambassador representing his own nation at the behest of the The Al Barone shows how very cosmopolitan and liberal 
the Sultanate of Oman is, while still maintaining certain mores and traditions considered sacrosanct, righteous and necessary. 


The Tales 
Sinbad the Porter and Sinbad the Sailor 


Like the 7001 Nights the Sinbad serial has a frame story. Under the reign of Haroun al-Rashid, Caliph of Baghdad, a poor porter 
pauses to rest on a bench outside the gate of a rich merchant’s home, where he complains to Allah about the injustice of a world 
which allows the rich to live in ease while he must toil and remain poor. 


The owner of the house overhears this with commiseration, and sends for the porter. In some versions, they are both named 
Sinbad. In others, the poor porter is named Hindbad, suggestive of some ‘hindrance’ befalling him that prevents him from 
attaining the good fortune of Sindbad. The rich Sindbad tells the poor Sindbad that he became wealthy, “by Fortune and Fate”, in 
the course of seven wondrous voyages, which he then proceeds to relate. 


The allegorical significance of this could not be more poignant given the modern rags to riches story of Oman, which evolved 
from a poor largely agrarian nation in the 1970s under the new Sultan, into the Jewel of Muscat it has become today. Indeed, 
Oman’s past compared to its present is something of a Sindbad tale of fortune and fate. Like Sindbad the sailor, the country has 
benefited from making the right choices, showing bravery and fortitude in times of crisis and passing through the difficulties with 
its dignity intact. 


As something of a modern day Sindbad, the Sultan has traveled and has brought home from his travels, wisdom, insights and 
skills, which have served his country well. A sailor himself, his luxury yacht is one of the most impressive in the world. Al Said 
is a luxury yacht owned by the Sultan Qaboos of Oman. The shipyard at Lussern was ordered to undertake the construction of the 
yacht in 2006. 


The ship was code named Project Sunflower during its construction. It is currently the world’s third largest super-yacht. Al Said 
was launched by the Liirssen shipyard in September 2007. At the time of her christening, she was the world’s second largest 
yacht. The yacht was completed in the following months and delivered to her owner the Sultan of Oman in 2008. 


The poor Sindbad versus the rich Sindbad could be seen from a psychoanalytic standpoint as being alter egos of one another. In 
another sense, they could be seen as the same psyche in different stages of development. The poor, derelict, vagabond-like porter 
Sindbad can be seen as the later Sindbad in his formative stages of development. In other words, he represents the potentiality 
rather than the actuality of the hero he would become in the Aristotelian sense. He is but the acorn that would evolve into the 
mighty oak. 


Similarly, we must remember there was a time when Sultan Qaboos was under house arrest, kept as a virtual prisoner under 
guard by his own father. That is pretty humble beginnings for a man who would evolve into the hero who would dethrone his 
despotic father and liberate the country from the yoke of tyranny. To turn things around so quickly is rather like the contrast 
between the poor Sindbad and the rich Sindbad. It is a remarkable, even miraculous tale of transformation. 


Muslim history involves the history of the Islamic faith as a religion and as a social institution. The history of Islam 
began in Arabia with the Prophet Muhammad (PBUH) and the revelations of the Quran in the 7th century. Under 
the Caliphas Rashidun and the Umayyads, the Caliphate grew rapidly. Geographic expansion of Muslims extended 
well beyond the Arabian Peninsula in the form of a vast Muslim Empire with an area of influence that stretched from 
northwest India, across Central Asia, to China and Indoneasia, the Middle East, Turkey, North Africa, Southern 
France, Italy, and the Iberian Peninsula (Spain and Portugal), to the Pyrenees. 


During much of the 20th century, the Islamic identity and the dominance of Islam on political issues have arguably 
increased during the early 21st century. The fast-growing interests of the Western world in Islamic regions, 
international conflicts and globalization have changed the influence of Islam on the world in contemporary history. 4 


Classical culture 


Islamic Golden Age 


The Islamic Golden Age, also sometimes known as the Islamic Renaissance,“4 is traditionally dated from the 8th to 
13th centuries C.E.ĽS The Islamic Golden Age was under the Abbassid Dynasty,“ which ruled from mid 8th until mid 
13th century. Islamic culture became a blending of Arab, Persian, Chinese, Indian, Byzantine, Phoenician, Egyptian, 
Berber as well as European traditions. The result was an era of stunning intellectual and cultural achievements.“81 
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Ceramics 
Alchemy and chemistry in medieval Islam 


Between the 8th and 18th centuries, the use of glazed ceramics was prevalent in Islamic art, usually assuming the 
form of elaborate pottery.""lTin-opacified glazing was one of the earliest new technologies developed by the Islamic 
potters. The first Islamic opaque glazes can be found as blue-painted ware in Basra, dating to around the 8th century. 
Another contribution was the development of stone-paste ceramics, originating from 9th century Iraq.2°! Other centers 
for innovative ceramic pottery in the Old world included Fustat (from 975 to 1075), Damascus (from 1100 to around 
1600) and Tabriz (from 1470 to 1550).24 


Literature 


Islamic literature, Arabic literature, Arabic epic literature, Persian literature, Turkish literature, and Azerbaijani 
literature 


Ali Baba by Maxfield Parrish. 


The Magic carpet is a legendary carpet that can transport people, instantaneously or with great speed, to even the 
furthest destinations. The best known work of fiction from the Islamic world is One Thousand and One Nights or 
(Arabian Nights), which is a compilation of folk talesfrom Arabian and Sanskrit fables. The original concept is derived 
from a pre-Islamic Persian proto-type that relied on Indian elements.24! It reached its final form by the 14th century; 
the number and type of tales have varied from one manuscript to another.23! All Arabian fantasy tales tend to be 
called Arabian Nights stories when translated into English, regardless of whether they appear in The Book of One 
Thousand and One Nights or not.2! This work has been very influential in the West since it was translated in the 18th 
century, first by Antoine Galland. 24! 


Imitations were written, especially in France.25! Various characters from this epic have themselves become cultural 
icons in Western culture, such as Aladdin, Sinbad the Sailor and Ali Baba. 


A famous example of Arabic poetry and Persian poetry on romance (love) is Layla and Majnun, dating back to the 
Umayyad era in the 7th century. It is a tragic story of undying love much like the later Romeo and Juliet, which was 


itself said to have been inspired by a Latin version ofLayla and Majnun to an extent.26 Ferdowsi's Shahnameh, the 
national epic of Iran, is a mythical and heroic retelling of Persian history. Amir Arsalan was also a popular mythical 
Persian story, which has influenced some modern works of fantasy fiction, such as The Heroic Legend of Arslan. 


Ibn Tufail (Abubacer) and Ibn al-Nafis were pioneers of the philosophical novel. Ibn Tufail wrote the first novel Hayy 
ibn Yaqdhan (Philosophus Autodidactus) as a response to AlGhazali's The Incoherence of the Philosophers, then Ibn 
alNafis wrote a novel Theologus Autodidactus as a response to Ibn Tufail's Philosophus Autodidactus. Both of these 
narratives had protagonists (Hayy in Philosophus Autodidactus and Kamil in Theologus Autodidactus) who were 
autididacat ic feral children living in seclusion on a desert island, both being the earliest examples of a desert island 
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story. However, while Hayy lives alone with animals on the desert island for the rest of the story in Philosophus 
Autodidactus, the story of Kamil extends beyond the desert island setting in Theologus Autodidactus, developing into 
the earliest known coming of age plot and eventually becoming the first example of a science fiction novel 24281 


Theologus Autodidactus,22E4 written by the Arabian polymath Ibn al-Nafis (1213-1288), is the first example of a 
science fiction novel.&! It deals with various science fiction elements such as spontaneous generation, futurology, 
the end of the world and doomsday, resurrection, and the afterlife. Rather than giving supernatural or mythological 
explanations for these events, Ibn al-Nafis attempted to explain these plot elements using the scientific 
knowledge of biology, astronomy, cosmology and geology known in his time. Ibn al-Nafis' fiction explained Islamic 
religious teachings via science and Islamic philosophy.&4 
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Two pages from the Galland manuscript, the oldest text of the One Thousand and One Nights. Arabic manuscript, 
back to the 14th century from Syria in the Bibliotheque nationale de France, Paris 


A Latin translation of Ibn Tufail's work, Philosophus Autodidactus, first appeared in 1671, prepared by Edward 
Pococke the Younger, followed by an English translation by Simon Ockley in 1708, as well as German and Dutch 
translations. These translations might have later inspired Daniel Defoe to write Robinson Crusoe, regarded as 
the first novel in English.23184I85136] Philosophus Autodidactus, continuing the thoughts of philosophers such 


as Aristotle from earlier ages, inspired Robert Boyle to write his own philosophical novel set on an island, The 
Aspiring Naturalist.24 


Dante Alighieri's Divine Comedy,lderived features of and episodes about Bolgia!’ from Arabic works on Islamic 
eschatology:4l4"the Hadithand the Kitab al-Miraj (translated into Latin in1264 or shortly before#2! as Liber Scale 
Machometi#!)concerning Muhammad's ascension to Heaven, ! and the spiritual writings of Ibn 

Arabi.45! The Moors also had a noticeable influence on the works of George Peele and William Shakespeare. Some 
of their works featured Moorish charact ers, such as Peele's The Battle of Alcazar and Shakespeare's The Merchant 
of Venice, Titus Andronicus and Othello, which featured a Moorish Othello as its title character. These works are said 


to have been inspired by several Moorish delegations from Morocco to Elizabethan England at the beginning of the 
17th century.44 


Philosophy 
Contemporary Islamic philosophy 
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Islamic architecture in Alhambra in modern-day Spain 


One of the common definitions for "Islamic philosophy" is "the style of philosophy produced within the framework 

of Islamic culture." Islamic philosophy, in this definition is neither necessarily concerned with religious issues, nor is 
exclusively produced by Muslims.“4 The Persian scholar Ibn Sina (Avicenna) (980-1037) had more than 450 books 
attributed to him. 


His writings were concerned with various subjects, most notably philosophy and medicine. His medical 
textbook (Kanoon Fi Tibb)- The Canon of Medicine was used as the standard text in European univers-ities for 
centuries. He also wrote The Book of Healing, an influential scientific and philosophical encyclopedia. 


One of the most influential Muslim philosophers in the West was Averroes (Ibn Rushd), founder of 
the Averroism school of philosophy, whose works and commentaries had an impact on the rise of secular thought in 
Europe.48 He also developed the concept of "existence precedes essence".491 


Another figure from the Islamic Golden Age, Avicenna, also founded his own Avicennism school of philosophy, which 
was influential in both Islamic and Christian lands. He was also a critic of Aristotelian logic and founder of Avicennian 
logic, developed the concepts of empiricism and tabula rasa, and distinguished between essence and existence. 


Yet another influential philosopher who had an influence on modern philosophy was Ibn Tufail. His philosophical 
novel, Hayy ibn Yaqdha, translated into Latin as Philosophus Autodidactus in 1671, developed the themes of 
empiricism, tabula rasa, nature versus nurture,£% condition of possibility, materialism," and Molyneux's 
problem.£2! European scholars and writers influenced by this novel include John Locke, ®*!Gottfried 

Leibniz, Melchisédech Thévenot, John Wallis, Christiaan Huygens, George Keith, Robert Barclay, 

the Quakers,§5! and Samuel Hartlib.84 


Islamic philosophers continued making advances in philosophy through to the 17th century, when Mulla 
Sadra founded his school of Transcendent theosophy and developed the concept of existentialism BA 


Other influential Muslim philosophers include al-Jahiz, a pioneer in evolutionary thought; Ibn al-Haytham (Alhazen), a 


pioneer of phenomenologyand the philosophy of science and a critic of Aristotelian natural philosophy and Aristotle's 
concept of place (topos); Abū Rayhan al-Bīrūnī, a critic of Aristotelian natural philosophy; Ibn Tufail and Ibn al-Nafis, 

pioneers of the philosophical novel; Shahab al-Din Suhrawardi, founder ofllluminationist philosophy; Fakhr al-Din al- 
Razi, a critic of Aristotelian logic and a pioneer of inductive logic; and Ibn Khaldun, a pioneer in the philosophy of 


history. 574 
Sciences 
Timeline of science and engineering in the Islamic world 
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Physics in medieval Islam, Psychology in medieval Islam, and Mathematics in medieval Islam 


Abu al-Qasim al-Zahrawi'sKitab al-Tasrif 
Surgical instruments illustrations. (11th century) 


Abbasid era scientific manuscript. 


Muslim scientists contributed to advances in the sciences. They placed far greater emphasis on experiment than had 
the Greeks. This led to an early scientific method being developed in the Muslim world, where progress in 
methodology was made, beginning with the experiments of Ibn al-Haytham (Alhazen) on optics from circa 1000, in 
his Book of Optics. The most important dev-elopment of the scientific method was the use of experiments to 
distinguish between competing scientific theories set within a generally empirical orientation, which began 

among Muslim scientists. Ibn al-Haytham is also regarded as the father of optics, especially for his empirical proof of 
the intromission theory of light. Some have also described Ibn al-Haytham as the "first scientist" for his development 
of the modern scientific method. B8980] 


However, later, it was found that al-Khwarzimi's works were nothing more than restatements of pre-existing Indian 
and Greek math.& Recent studies show that it is very likely that the Medieval Muslim artists were aware of 
advanced decagonal quasicrystal geometry (discovered half a millennium later in 1970s and 1980s in West) and 
used it in intricate decorative tilework in the architecture .&! 


Muslim physicians contributed to the field of medicine, including the subjects of anatomy and physiology: such as in 
the 15th century Persian work by Mansur ibn Muhammad ibn al-Fagih Ilyas entitled Tashrih al-badan (Anatomy of the 
body) which contained comprehensive diagrams of the body's structural, nervous & circulatory systems; or in the 
work of the Egyptian physician Ibn al-Nafis, who proposed the theory of pulmonary circulation. Avicenna's The Canon 
of Medicine remained an authoritative medical textbook in Europe until the 18th century. Abu al-Qasim al- 

Zahrawi (also known as Abulcasis) contributed to the discipline of medical surgery with his Kitab al-Tasrif ("Book of 
Concessions"), a medical encyclopedia which was later trans-lated to Latin and used in European and Muslim 
medical schools for centuries. Other medical advancements came in the fields of pharmacology and pharmacy 631 


Istanbul observatory of Taqi al-Din in 1577. 
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In astronomy, Muhammad ibn Jabir al-Harrant al-Battant improved the precision of the measure ment of 

the precession of the Earth's axis. The corrections made to the geo-centric model by al-Battani, Averroes, Nasir al- 
Din al-Tusi, Mu'ayyad al-Din al-'Urdi and Ibn al-Shatir were later incurporated into the Copernican heliocentric model. 
Helio-centric theories were also discussed by several other Muslim astronomers such as Abū Rayhan al- 
Bīrūnī,Sijzi, Qotb al-Din Shirazi, and Najm al-Din al-Qazwini al-Katibt. The astrolabe, though originally developed by 
the Greeks, was perfected by Islamic astronomers and engineers, and was subsequently brought to Europe. 


Some of the most famous scientists from the medieval Islamic world include Jabir ibn Hayyan, al-Farabi, Abu al- 
Qasim al-Zahrawi, Ibn al-Haytham, Abū Rayhan al-Bīrūnī, Avicenna, Nasir al-Din al-Tusi, and Ibn Khaldun. 


Technology 
List of inventions in the medieval Islamic world and Arab Agricultural Revolution 


The Elephant Clock was one of the most famous inventions of Al-Jazari. 


In technology, the Muslim world adopted papermaking from China.&4! The knowledge of gun powder was also 
transmitted from China via Islamic countries, where the formulas for pure potassium nitrate!®*ll67] and 
an explosive gunpowder effect were first developed. 


Advances were made in irrigation and farming, using new technology such as the windmill. Crops such 

as almonds and citrus fruit were brought to Europe through al-Andalus, and sugar cultivation was gradually adopted 
by the Europeans. Arab merchants dominated trade in the Indian Ocean until the arrival of the Portuguese in the 16th 
century. Hormuz was an important center for this trade. There was also a dense network of trade routes in 

the Mediterranean, along which Muslim countries traded with each other and with Europeans such as Venice, 

Genoa and Catalonia. The Silk Road crossing Central Asia passed through Muslim states between China and 
Europe. 


Muslim engineers in the Islamic world made a number of innovative industrial uses of hydro-power, and early 
industrial uses of tidal power and wind power, fossil fuels such as petrol-eum, and early large factory complexes 
(tiraz in Arabic). The industrial uses of watermills in the Islamic world date back to the 7th century, while horizontal- 
wheeled and vertical-wheeled water mills were both in widespread use since at least the 9th century. A variety of 
industrial mills were being employed in the Islamic world, including early fulling mills, gristmills, hullers, sawmills, ship 
mills, stamp mills, steel mills, sugar mills, tide mills and windmills. 


By the 11th century, every province throughout the Islamic world had these industrial mills in operation, from al- 
Andalus and North Africa to the Middle East and Central Asia.84 Muslim engineers also 

invented crankshafts and water turbines, employed gears in mills and water-raising machines, and pioneered the use 
of dams as a source of water power, used to provide additional power to watermills and water-raising 

machines.2l Such advances made it possible for industrial tasks that were previously driven by manual 

labour in ancient times to be mechan-ized and driven by machinery instead in the medieval Islamic world. The 
transfer of these techn-ologies to medieval Europe had an influence on the Industrial Revolution.“ 


Islamic Gunpowder Empires 


Scholars often use the term gunpowder empires to describe the Islamic empires of the Ottoman, Safavid and Mughal. 
Each of these three empires had considerable military exploits using the newly developed firearms, 
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especially cannon and small arms, to create their empires.2! They existed primarily between the fourteenth and the 
late seventeenth centuries. 


an Ottoman manuscript. 


The First Voyage of Sinbad the Sailor 


In the account of the first voyage, Sindbad decides to go to sea. After squandering the inheritance left to him by his 
father,Sindbad goes to sea to repair his fortune. He sets ashore on what appears to be an island, but this island proves to be a 
gigantic sleeping whale on which trees have taken root ever since the world was young. Awakened by a fire kindled by the 
sailors, the whale dives into the depths, the ship departs without Sindbad, and he is saved by chance. A wooden plank happens by 
seemingly by divine grace. He is washed ashore on a densely wooded island. 


What is the relevance of this tale to the Sultan Qaboos of Oman? Simply that he also received an inheritance from his father. 
However, in his case, he didn’t squander his inheritance, but made good on it. In fact, he did better than his own father had done, 
who had squandered his own inheritance, leaving the country in virtual ruin. As with any insecure incompetent, he had the nation 
under curfew and the citizenry under surveillance. It was a virtual police state. Sultan Qaboos changed all that. Like Sindbad, he 
returned from his voyages abroad to England, where he gained his education in civil law and administration and brought that 
expertise back with him, implementing new laws and establishing an infrastructure to secure the peace. 


While exploring the deserted island, he comes across one of the king’s grooms. When Sindbad helps save the king’s mare from 
being drowned by a sea horse, the groom brings Sindbad to the king. The king befriends Sindbad and so he rises in the king’s 
favour and becomes a trusted courtier. One day, the very ship on which Sindbad set sail docks at the island, and he reclaims his 
goods still in the ship’s hold. Sindbad gives the king his goods and in return the king gives him rich presents. Sindbad sells these 
presents for a great profit. Sindbad returns to Baghdad where he resumes a life of ease and pleasure. With the ending of the tale, 
Sindbad the sailor makes Sindbad the porter a gift of a hundred gold pieces, and bids him return the next day to hear more about 
his adventures. 


How is this part of the tale allegorical and relevant to the reign of Oman’s current monarch? Well, saving the mare is rather like 
the Sultan saving the citizenry of his country from peril. Selling the king’s presents is like the Sultan making good on his 
inheritance, establishing commercial enterprises and an infrastructure to ensure the country has industry and a trade and 
manufacturing base. Giving Sindbad the poor porter a gift of gold pieces is like the Sultan rescuing the citizenry of Oman from 
dire poverty and squalor, providing them with new schools, education, trades and jobs, opening up opportunities in trade and 
commerce that would see their fortunes change from rags and riches into prosperity practically overnight. 


The Second Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor 


On the second day of Sindbad’s tale-telling — but the 549th night of Scheherazade’s — Sinbad the sailor tells how he grew restless, 
and was seized by wanderlust again, “possessed with the thought of traveling about the world of men and seeing their cities and 
islands.” 

Abandoned by his shipmates again, he finds himself stranded on an island littered with roc eggs. He attaches himself to a roc and 
is transported to a valley of giant snakes capable of swallowing elephants. 


These serve as the rocs’ natural prey. The floor of the valley is carpeted with diamonds, which merchants harvest by throwing 
huge chunks of meat into the valley. The birds carry the meat back to their nests, and the men drive the birds away and collect the 
diamonds stuck to the meat. 

The wily Sindbad straps one of the pieces of meat to his back and is carried back to the nest along with a large sack full of 
precious gems. Rescued from the nest by the merchants, he returns to Baghdad with a fortune in diamonds, seeing many marvels 
along the way. 
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How does this tale about an ancient Omani relate to those of present day? The tale speaks to the indomitable will of the Omani 
people, their adaptability and resourcefulness. Able to subsist on little, able to build enterprises from limited capital, they have 
transformed their country from a forgotten backwater meddled with by its neighbours into a middle power of some considerable 
weight in international diplomatic circles and with an amazingly robust economy for a population just under three million. 


Sindbad, who makes good by securing a sack full of diamonds, sells them abroad and makes a great fortune. This is analogous to 
the Sultan’s effort to regain Oman’s status as a great trading nation and establishing trading agreements to export oil and other 
commodities to countries like Korea and China. His efforts to trade Omani’s precious resources with nations abroad is analogous 
to Sindbad’s lucrative efforts to sell diamonds abroad in the markets of Baghdad. 


The Third Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor 


Restless for travel and adventure, Sindbad sets sail again from Basra. But by ill chance he and his companions are cast up on an 
island where they are captured by, “a huge creature in the likeness of a man, black of colour...with eyes like coals of fire and eye- 
teeth like boar’s tusks and a vast big gape like the mouth of a well. Moreover, he had long loose lips like camels’, hanging down 
upon his breast and ears like two Jarms falling over his shoulder-blades and the nails of his hands were like the claws of a lion.” 
This monster begins eating the crew, beginning with the Reis (captain), who is the fattest. 


Such monsters are analogous to the warlike aggressor nations Oman finds itself surrounded by like Iran and Saudi Arabia, and at 
times in its history even Yemen, who launched successive campaigns of terrorism against Oman in an effort to destabilize and 
possibly even annex it. 


However, due to the skilful diplomatic missions and treaty arrangements orchestrated by the Sultan in the decades since the early 
1970s when he assumed power, peace has prevailed and the monsters sea monsters lurking beyond Oman’s coastal border and the 
interior have ceased their bluster and no longer seem to pose any tangible threat. 


Sindbad hatches a plan to blind the beast with the two red-hot iron spits with which the monster has been kebabing and roasting 
the ship’s company. He and the remaining men escape on a raft they constructed with great haste. However, the giant’s mate hits 
most of the escaping men with rocks and they are killed. After further adventures, including a confrontation with a gigantic 
python from which Sindbad escapes using his quick wits, he returns to Baghdad, wealthier than ever. 


These adventures of Sindbad can be compared to the efforts of Sultan Qaboos to overthrow his despotic father, and quell the 
hostilities of the Imam in the interior provinces, putting down the rebellions and uniting the kingdom under one banner and rubric 
instead of tolerating the previous power sharing for the sake of achieving an insecure and untenable peace. 


The Fourth Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor 


Impelled by restlessness, Sindbad takes to the seas again, but is soon shipwrecked once again. Sindbad discovers the naked 
savages feeding his companions an herb that robs them of their reason, prior to fattening them for the table. Sinbad realises what 
is happening, and refuses to eat the madness-inducing plant, which is probably cannabis. When the cannibals have lost interest in 
him, he escapes. A party of itinerant pepper-gatherers transports him to their own island, where their king befriends him and 
gives him a beautiful and wealthy wife. 


Too late Sindbad learns of a peculiar custom of the land: on the death of one marriage partner, the other is buried alive with his or 
her spouse, both in their finest clothes and most costly jewels. Sindbad’s wife falls ill and dies soon after, leaving Sindbad 
trapped in an underground cavern, a communal tomb, with a jug of water and seven pieces of bread. Just as these meagre supplies 
are almost exhausted, another couple—the husband dead, the wife alive-are dropped into the cavern. Sinbad bludgeons the wife 
to death and takes her rations. 


The relevance of this allegory to the reign of Sultan Qaboos is that, unlike Sindbad his first marriage did not end with the death of 
the bride, but with divorce. Like Sindbad it was an arranged marriage and probably not fated or meant to be. Sultan Qaboos 
appears to have been so put off by the caste system requiring marriage to a peer of his own caste that the incompatibility of the 
partnership appears to have put him off trying to pursue another match. He remains a bachelor to the present day. Perhaps the 
good king is married to his job and the lovely bride is the country herself, to whom he is most fond and unable to dedicate 
himself to any other labour of love. 


As for Sindbad, he has a sizable store of bread and water, as well as the gold and gems from the pockets of the corpses, but is still 
unable to escape, until one day a wild animal shows him a passage to the outside, high above the sea. From here a passing ship 
rescues him and carries him back to Baghdad, where he gives alms to the poor and resumes his life of pleasure. Again this part of 
the Sindbad saga can easily be related to the Sultan’s efforts on the diplomatic front. By fostering good relations toward all, the 
Sultan has garnered the support of foreign governments and achieved alliances with foreign powers. 
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Indeed, the Sultanate is under protective treaties with certain foreign governments so that if it ever finds itself in need, it will be 
thrown a rescue line. The government’s policy of détente has also ensured peaceful relations with some of its more aggressive 
neighbours, which has worked out very much in its favour. 

Indeed foreign governments trust Oman and it has served as a go-between in pursuing a peace pact between nations that had 
hitherto appeared to be on a war footing. 


The Fifth Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor 


Soon at sea once more, while passing a desert island, Sindbad’s crew spots a gigantic egg that Sindbad recognizes as belonging 
to aroc. Out of curiosity the ship’s passengers disembark to view the egg, only to end up breaking it and having the chick inside 
as a meal. 

Sinbad immediately recognizes the folly of their behaviour and orders all back aboard the ship. However, the infuriated parent 
rocs soon catch up with the vessel and destroy it by dropping giant boulders they have carried in their talons. 


Shipwrecked yet again, Sindbad is enslaved by the Old Man of the Sea, who rides on his shoulders with his legs twisted around 
Sinbad’s neck and will not let go, riding him both day and night until Sindbad would welcome death. 


Eventually, Sindbad makes wine and tricks the Old Man into drinking some. Sindbad kills him after he has fallen off, and then he 
escapes. A ship carries him to the City of the Apes, a place whose inhabitants spend each night in boats offshore, while their town 
is abandoned to man-eating apes. Yet through the apes Sindbad recoups his fortune, and so eventually finds a ship which takes 
him home once more to Baghdad. 


Once again we see an analogy in the ancient tale to the current fortunes of the Sultanate at the time of the Arab Spring. As 
predator drone strikes continue in neighbouring countries like Pakistan, like parent rocs dropping giant boulders on their 
perceived enemies, Oman remains the peaceable kingdom, remaining an oasis of calm in a desert of conflict and despair. How it 
has managed to escape unscathed by a region ravaged by conflict shows that the peaceable kingdom holds favour with Allah and 
that their devout and sincere religious practices, peaceable Obadism sect of Islam, law-abiding ways and avoidance of hypocrisy 
have paid off. 


The Sixth Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor 


Sindbad is shipwrecked yet again, this time quite violently as his ship is dashed to pieces on tall cliffs. There is no food to be had 
anywhere, and Sindbad’s companions die of starvation until only he is left. He builds a raft and discovers a river running out of a 
cavern beneath the cliffs. 


The stream proves to be filled with precious stones and becomes apparent that the island’s streams flow with ambergris. He falls 
asleep as he journeys through the darkness and awakens in the city of the king of Serendib (Ceylon, Sri Lanka), “diamonds are in 
its rivers and pearls are in its valleys”. The king marvels at what Sindbad tells him of the great Haroun al-Rashid, and asks that he 
take a present back to Baghdad on his behalf, a cup carved from a single ruby, with other gifts including a bed made from the 
skin of the serpent that swallowed the elephant (“and whoso sitteth upon it never sickeneth”), and “a hundred thousand miskals of 
Sindh lign-aloesa”, and a slave-girl “like a shining moon”. Sindbad then returns to Baghdad, where the Caliph is left to marvel at 
the reports of the exotic land of Ceylon. 


This tale speaks of the effort of Oman to reunite with its great mariner past with the replica ship known as the Jewel of Muscat 
reconstructed based on the blueprints of its ancient counterpart, a ship that would have taken sailors like Sindbad abroad to far 
distant destinations in the Orient. Indeed, Oman still preserves the legacy of the ancient silk and frankincense sea routes and Silk 
Road land routes across the Arab peninsula and overland through the mountains to China. Not much has changed. The caravans 
travel in much the same way with the same basic implements over rugged terrain giving Oman the magical position of being able 
to reclaim its past while looking to an advanced technological future. 


The Seventh and Last Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor 


The ever-restless Sindbad sets sail once more, with the usual result. Cast up on a desolate shore, he constructs a raft and floats 
down a nearby river to a great city. Here the chief of the merchants weds Sindbad to his daughter, names him his heir, and 
conveniently dies. The inhabitants of this city are transformed once a month into birds, and Sindbad has one of the bird-people 
carry him to the uppermost reaches of the sky, where he hears the angels glorifying ALLAH, “whereat I wondered and 
exclaimed, Praise be To ALLAH! Extolled be the perfection of ALLAH!” 


But no sooner are the words out than there comes fire from heaven which all but consumes the bird-men. The bird-people are 


angry with Sindbad and set him down on a mountain-top, where he meets two youths who are the servants of God who give him 
a golden staff. Returning to the city, Sindbad learns from his wife that the bird-men are devils, although she and her father are not 
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of their number. And so, at his wife’s suggestion, Sindbad sells all his possessions and returns with her to Baghdad, where at last 
he resolves to live quietly in the enjoyment of his wealth, and to seek no more adventures. 


Richard Burton includes a variant of the seventh tale, in which Haroun al-Rashid asks Sinbad to carry a return gift to the king of 
Serendib. Sindbad replies,“By Allah the Omnipotent, O my Lord, I have taken a loathing to wayfare, and when I hear the words 
‘Voyage’ or ‘Travel’, my limbs tremble.” He then tells the Caliph of his voyages plagued by misfortunes. Haroun agrees that 
with such a history “thou dost only right never even to talk of travel”. Nevertheless, Sindbad fails to comply with the command 
of the Caliph, and sets forth on this, his uniquely diplomatic voyage. The king of Serendip is well pleased with the Caliph’s gifts 
— which include, inter alia, the food tray of King Solomon — and showers Sindbad with a display of extravagant favour. 


On the return voyage, the usual catastrophe befalls him. Sindbad is captured and sold into slavery. His master instructs him to 
shooting elephants with a bow and arrow, which he proceeds to do with gusto until the king of the elephants carries him off to the 
elephants’ graveyard. Sindbad’s master is so pleased with the huge quantities of ivory in the graveyard that he sets Sindbad free. 
Sindbad then returns to Baghdad laden down with ivory and gold. 


The tale ends with the following proclamation: “Here I went in to the Caliph and, after saluting him and kissing hands, informed 
him of all that had befallen me; whereupon he rejoiced in my safety and thanked Almighty Allah; and he made my story be 
written in letters of gold. I then entered my house and met my family and brethren: and such is the end of the history that 
happened to me during my seven voyages. Praise be to Allah, the One, the Creator, the Maker of all things in Heaven and Earth!” 


Indeed the conclusion of the tale befits the condition of modern Oman, in which the Sultan, like the ancient figure of legend, has 
retired from his life of adventuring, learning and travel to enjoy his senior years amid joys afforded by his wonderfully ornate 
palace residence and his luxury yacht, while his subjects bask in the serenity of the peaceable kingdom he has granted them, in a 
land open to all people of all faiths, an exhibition in cosmopolitan progressivism not seen in the Middle East since the days of 
King Solomon. 


The Voyages of Sindbad the Sailor contains the stories of seven voyages in total. All the stories, except for the first and the last, 
begin with Sindbad getting bored with life in Baghdad and deciding to go on a voyage. In all the stories but the last one, Sindbad 
makes his way to the south and the east from Basra, i.e. towards India, by trading goods. In all of the stories, something 
disastrous happens to end the voyage. Either the ship is sunk or Sindbad is marooned on an island for some reason. 


In all the stories, the men he meets in adversity are kind to him and help him. In contrast, the half-men, giants and phantoms he 
encounters, such as the Old Man of the Sea, always seek to kill or enslave him. Most important of all for the continuation of the 
book, all the stories end happily with Sindbad returning to Basra and Baghdad a rich man and able to help the poor like any good 
Muslim. 


Each time he vows never to set foot on a ship again, but in the true spirit of an adventurer, always breaks his vow. The wanderlust 
in his soul is simply too strong for his resistance like the allure of a woman. 


History of the Arabian Peninsula 


Sheba 


Sheba Ge’ez: àA, Saba,(Arabic: b=, Saba’, South Arabian 13px13px13px, Hebrew: x2w, Sh’va, also referred to as the people of 
Tubba) was a kingdom mentioned in the Jewish scriptures (Old Testament) and the Quran. Sheba features in Ethiopian, Jewish 
and Quranic traditions. Among other things it was the home of the Biblical Queen of Sheba. The actual location of the historical 
kingdom is disputed. Owing to the connection with the Queen of Sheba, the location has become closely linked with national 
prestige, as various royal houses have claimed descent from the Queen of Sheba and King Solomon. In the medieval Ethiopian 
work the Kebra Nagast, Sheba was located in Ethiopia then called Abyssinia. Ruins in many other countries, including Yemen, 
Somalia, Sudan, Egypt, Ethiopia and Iran have been credited as being Sheba, but with only minimal evidence. 


Modern archaeological evidence increasingly supports Sheba being located in modern Yemen near the site of the famous Marib 
Dam, estimated to have been built more than 2,500 years ago. They may have expanded at some point from Arabia into Africa to 
found trading posts in the lands currently called Eritrea and Somalia. Some scholars suggest a link to the Sabaeans of southern 
Arabia. Sheba is mentioned several times in the Bible. For instance, in the Table of Nations (Genesis 10:7), Sheba, along with 
Dedan, is listed as a descendant of Noah’s son Ham (as sons of Raamah son of Cush). 


In Genesis 25:3, Sheba and Dedan are listed as sons of Jokshan, son of Abra-ham. It can be discerned by the suffix to Abraham’s 
own name that Abra-ham himself is a descendant of Noah’s son Ham. 


Queen of Sheba 
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The Queen of Sheba (Dn NW, ; , ; 4Sbe Las, ) was a monarch of the ancient kingdom of Sheba and is referred to in Ethiopian 
history, the Bible, the Quran, Yoruba tradition, and in the works of the Roman historian Josephus. She is widely assumed to have 
been a queen regnant, but may have been a queen consort. The location of her kingdom is believed to have been in Ethiopia and 
Yemen. The Queen of Sheba has been called a variety of names by different peoples. In Chinese tradition she is thought to be the 
Queen of the West. To King Solomon of Israel, she was the Queen of Sheba. In Islamic tradition, she was known as Bilqis or 
Balqis to the Arabs, who say she came from the city of Sheba, also called Mareb, in Yemen. 


The Roman historian Josephus calls her Nicaule. Ethiopians claim her as Makeda or Maqueda. She is thought to have been born 
sometime in the Tenth Century BC. Her lineage was part of the Ethiopian dynasty established in 1370 BCE by Za Besi Angabo, 
which lasted 350 years. Ethiopian Queen Makeda’s grandfather and father were the last two rulers of this dynasty. Makeda’s 
mother was known as Queen Ismenie. In 1005 BCE, Makeda’s father appointed her as his successor at his deathbed. To the early 
ancient Greeks, Ethiopia referred to an empire encompassing a vast territory, extending through Arabia, Syria, Armenia, and the 
territory between the Mediterranean, the Indian Ocean, and the Persian Gulf. This is the empire that the Queen of Sheba was said 
to have reigned over. Thus, for the Ethiopians to claim her as Ethiopian would be fair even if she hailed from the Arabian 
peninsula, since the Ethiopian empire would have extended so far. 


Sabaeans 


The Sabaeans or Sabeans (Ws! ) were an ancient people speaking an Old South Arabian language who lived in what is today 
Yemen, in the southwest of the Arabian peninsula. The ancient Sabaean Kingdom established power in the early First 
Millennium BC. In the First Century BC, it was conquered by the Himyarites, but after the disintegration of the first Himyarite 
empire under the Kings of Saba’ and Dhu-Raydan, the Middle Sabaean Kingdom reappeared in the early Second Century. It was 
finally conquered by the Himyarites in the late Third Century. Its capital was Ma’rib. The kingdom was located along the strip of 
desert called Sayhad by medieval Arab geographers, which is now named Ramlat al-Sab’atayn. 


The Sabaeans were of South Arabian stock. Each of these had regional kingdoms in ancient Yemen, with the Minaeans in the 
north in Wadi al-Jawf, the Sabeans on the southwestern tip, stretching from the highlands to the sea, the Qatabanians further to 
the east and the Hadramites even further east of them. The Sabaeans, like the other Yemenite kingdoms of the same period, were 
involved in the extremely lucrative spice trade, especially frankincense and myrrh. They left behind many inscriptions in the 
monumental Musnad (Old South Arabian) alphabet, as well as numerous documents in the cursive Zabur script. 


Himyarite Kingdom 


The Himyarite Kingdom or Himyar (in Arabic “Slee > mamlakat ħimyâr) (r. 110 BC-—520s), historically referred to as the 
Homerite Kingdom by the Greeks and the Romans, was a kingdom in ancient Yemen. Established in 110 BC, it took as its capital 
the modern day city of Sana’a after the ancient city of Zafar. The Kingdom conquered neighbouring Saba (Sheba) in c.25 BC, 
Qataban in c.200 CE, and Hadramaut c.300 CE. Its political fortunes relative to Saba changed frequently until it finally 
conquered the Sabaean Kingdom around 280 CE. 


The Himyarite Kingdom was the dominant political force in Arabia until 525 AD. Its local economy was based on agriculture, 
while export trade depended on the export of frankincense and myrrh. For many years, the kingdom was also the major 
intermediary linking East Africa and the Mediterranean world. This trade largely consisted of exporting ivory from Africa to be 
sold in the Roman Empire. 


Ships from Himyar regularly traveled the East African coast, and the state also exerted a large influence both cultural, religious 
and political on the trading cities of East Africa, whilst the cities of East Africa remained independent. The Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea describes the trading empire of Himyar and its ruler Charibael (Karab Il Watar Yuhan’em II), who is said to have 
been on friendly terms with Rome. During this period, the Kingdom of Himyar conquered the kingdom of Sheba and took 
Raydan/Zafar for its capital instead of Ma’rib. Its ruins still lie on Mudawwar Mountain near the town of “Yarim”. During this 
period, the Himyarites fell into decline. 


Joktan 


Joktan or Yoktan ( J~ ; literally meaning ‘little’) was the second of the two sons of Eber (Gen. 10:25; 1 Chr. 1:19) mentioned 
in the Hebrew Bible. His name means ‘small’ or ‘smallness’. In the Book of Genesis 10:25 it reads: “And unto Eber were born 
two sons: the name of one was Peleg; for in his days was the earth divided; and his brother’s name was Joktan.” Joktan’s sons in 
the order provided in Gen. 10:26-29, were: Almodad, Sheleph, Hazarmaveth, Jerah, Hadoram, Uzal, Diklah, Obal, Abimael, 
Sheba, Ophir, Havilah, and Jobab. In Pseudo-Philo’s account (ca. 70), Joktan was the prince who ruled over the children of 
Shem, while Nimrod and Phenech were the princes who presided over the children of Ham and Japheth, respectively. 


In Pseudo-Philo’s version, the three princes command their captive slaves to bake bricks for the Tower of Babel, however twelve, 
including several of Joktan’s own sons, as well as Abra-ham and Lot, refuse the orders. Joktan smuggles these renegades out of 
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Shinar into the mountains, much to the annoyance of the other two princes. The traditional history of the Ethiopian Orthodox 
Church also maintains that Joktan’s sons would take no part in the tower building, and that they were thus allowed to preserve the 
original Ge’ez language, which their descendants, the Agazyan, carried across the Red Sea into Ethiopia as they mixed with the 
Cushitic and Agaw people to form the hybrid Habesha race. The Arab peoples comprise numerous clans and tribes. Many 
historians trace the peoples of the southern Arabian Peninsula to Joktan. 


History of Yemen 


Yemen is one of the oldest centers of civilization in the Near East. Its relatively fertile land and adequate rainfall in a moister 
climate helped sustain a stable population, a feature recognized by the ancient Greek geographer Ptolemy, who described Yemen 
as Eudaimon Arabia meaning “fortunate Arabia” or Happy Arabia. The Nomadic Semites from the Yemeni desert regions (Rub’ 
al Khali and Sayhad) migrated to the North, settling Akkad, later penetrating Mesopotamia, eventually conquering Sumer by 
2300 BCE, and assimilating the Amorites of Syria. 


Some scholars believe that Yemen remains the only exclusively Semitic region of the world, meaning that Yemen historically did 
not have assimilate any non-Semitic-speaking people. Yemeni Semites derived their Musnad script by the Twelfth to Eighth 
centuries BCE, which explains why most historians date all of the ancient Yemeni kingdoms to the Twelfth to Eighth centuries 
BCE. Between the Twelfth Century BCE and the Sixth Century CE, it was dominated by six successive civilizations in 
contention with one another, or were allied with each other and controlled the lucrative spice trade: M’ain, Qataban, Hadhramaut, 
Awsan, Saba and Himyarite. 


After Islam arrived in 630 CE, Yemen became a part of the Muslim world and was mostly Arabized. According to Arab tradition, 
the Semites of South Arabia integrated into Qahtan lineage forty generations before the Qahtani Yemeni tribe of Jurhum adopted 
Ismail and eighty generations before Adnan was born, in the Twenty-third Century BCE. 


Sons of Noah 


The Sons of Noah, or Table of nations, is an extensive list of descendants of Noah appearing in of the Hebrew Bible, representing 
a traditional ethnology. The significance of Noah in this context is that, according to Genesis, the population of the Earth was 
completely destroyed during the Flood because of the wickedness of the inhabitants, and Noah and his family were the sole eight 
survivors to continue the human race. This is of course absurd. What is more likely is that they were the patriarchs and 
progenitors who birthed new civilizations by colonizing the old, educating the inhabitants in the wisdom traditions of antiquity; it 
represented a Diaspora of the civilized survivors of a great flood centred in the Middle East, an effort to colonize and civilize the 
remnant populations of the known world. 


The view of history presented by the Bible is that all humans are descended from Noah’s family. This of course can’t be and is 
absurd to even imagine as the current stock would be inbred to the point of genetic bottlenecking and infertility. A literal 
interpretation of biblical scripture would suggest that the present population of the world was descended from Noah’s three sons: 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth, and their wives. Until the mid-Nineteenth Century, this was embraced as historical fact, and still is by 
many Orthodox Jews, Christians and Muslims. 


Many Jews, Christians and Muslims retain the belief that the table applies to the entire population of the Earth, while others 
interpret it as a guide only to local ethnic groups. The sons of Noah are not mentioned in the Quran, except for the fact that one of 
the sons was among those who did not adhere to the beliefs of his father, was not among the believers and was therefore washed 
away in the Flood. 


Also, the Quran does not hint at a global deluge, but rather a regional one, a great calamity, sufficiently destructive to have 
obliterated Noah and his people, but to have saved him and his generations to come. 


Solomon 


Solomon ( ISO 259-3 Šlomo; cts , also colloquially: ; LoAopdv Solomon), according to the Book of Kings and the Book of 
Chronicles, a King of Israel and according to the Talmud one of the 48 prophets, is identified as the son of David, also called 
Jedidiah (Hebrew ) in 2 Samuel 12:25, and is described as the third king of the United Monarchy, and the final king before the 
northern Kingdom of Israel and the southern Kingdom of Judah became divided. 


Following the split, his patrilineal descendants ruled over Judah alone. In the Quran, he is considered a major Prophet, known as 
Sulaiman, son of David. The Hebrew Bible credits Solomon as the builder of the First Temple in Jerusalem, and portrays him as 
great in wisdom, wealth, and power, but ultimately as a king whose sin, including idolatry and turning away from Yahweh, leads 
to the kingdom being torn in two during the reign of his son Rehoboam. 


Solomon is the subject of many other later references and legends. Solomon became king during the reign of his father King 
David, and co-ruled with him for a period of three years. According to the biblical First Book of Kings, when David was old, “he 
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could not get warm.” “So they sought for a beautiful young woman throughout all the territory of Israel, and found Abishag the 
Shunammite, and brought her to the king. 


Yarab 


Yarrob (==, also Ya’rob, Yarrob, or Yar’ub, or “Yaarub”) is an ancient Arabic personal name. Arab and Islamic genealogies 
identify Yarrob as the grandson of Hud (biblical Eber) and son of Qahtan (biblical Joktan), and the ancestor of the Himyarite 
kings of Yemen. A similar account places Yarrob as Qahtan’s grandson (Yarrob bin Yashjub bin Qahtan) and holds that he is the 
forefather of al-’Arab al-’Ariba (“pure Arabs”), who are generally identified with the Qahtanites and its two main tribes, the 
Himyar and the Kahlan. 


Some legendary accounts relate that Yarrob was the first to speak Arabic and that the language was named after him. Shams-i 
Qais Razi, writing in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Century CE, traced the origins of Arabic poetry to Yarab and he is also credited 
with having invented the Kufic script. Yarob (~_») is one of the greatest Arab kings; he was the first to rule the entire lands of 
Yemen (south-western Arabia). He expelled or destroyed the Adites, consolidated the empire of Yemen, and gave it to his 
brothers Oman and Hadhrarmaut. 


His son was King Saba or Sheba, the founder of Saba or Sheba kingdom, mentioned in the Quran. The lineage of the Islamic 
prophet Mu-Ham-mad (suggesting Hamite descent) was traced by some Arab and Islamic genealogists back to Adam through 
Yarab, who in these accounts is designated the grandson of Nabit, the son of Ishmael. 


Dedan 


The word Dedan means “low ground”. The people are called Dedanim or Dedanites. Could these people be the Danites or Tautha 
de Danann? In the Bible, it can refer to either: A son of Raamah (Genesis 10:7). His descendants are mentioned in Isaiah 21:13, 
Ezekiel 25:13 and Ezekiel 27:15. They probably settled among the sons of Cush, on the northwest coast of the present Persian 
Gulf. A son of Jokshan, Abra-Ham’s son by Keturah (1 Chronicles 1:32). His descendants settled on the Syrian borders about the 
territory of Edom. They probably led a pastoral life. 


It is a city of Arabia, modern Al-'Ula. Dedan, in the latter meaning, is first mentioned in the Book of Ezekiel, (Chapters 27 and 
38). Chapter 27 is a roster of the trading partners of the city of Tyre (today in modern Lebanon), where Dedan is noted as a nation 
or kingdom which traded in saddle blankets (Ezekiel 27:20). The oasis kingdom is also mentioned in the prophetic vision of the 
war of Gog and Magog (Ezekiel 38; see also, Revelation 20:8), and appears to be a nation of significance in this end-times 
prophecy of Ezekiel. 


In Ezekiel 38:13, Dedan is joined with Sheba, and “Tarshish and all her strong lions”, all these nations joining together to inquire 
of the advancing armies of Gog: “Have you come to plunder? Have you gathered your hordes to loot, to carry off silver and gold, 
to take away livestock and goods and to seize much plunder?” Now known as Al Ula in northern Saudi Arabia, known to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans as Hijra, Hegra or Egra, the former is about the same distance, about 250 miles north from Medina as 
Medina is north of Mecca. 


Ophir 


Ophir is a port or region mentioned in the Bible, famous for its wealth. King Solomon is supposed to have received a cargo of 
gold, silver, sandalwood, precious stones, ivory, apes and peacocks from Ophir every three years. Ophir in Genesis 10 (the Table 
of Nations) is said to be the name of one of the sons of Joktan. Biblical references to the land of Ophir are also found in | Kings 
9:28; 10:11; 22:48; 1 Chronicles 29:4; 2 Chronicles 8:18; Book of Job 22:24; 28:16; Psalms 45:9; Isaiah 13:12. 


Ophir is also a place mentioned in poetry by John Masefield. “Cargoes” Quinquireme of Nineveh from distant Ophir, Rowing 
home to haven in sunny Palestine with a cargo of ivory, and apes and peacocks, Sandalwood, cedarwood, and sweet white wine. 
Details about the three of Joktan’s sons, Sheba, Ophir and Havilah, were preserved in a tradition known in divergent forms from 
three pre-Islamic Arabic and Ethiopic sources: the Kitab al-Magall, the Cave of Treasures, and the Book of Adam and Even 
A.K.A. the Conflict of Adam and Eve with Satan. 


(http://en.inforapid.org/index.php?search=Sheba) 
The earliest known inhabitants of the region are the Cushites. Descended as a people from Noah’s son Cush, their original 


patriarch, they were a resourceful people thought to originate from the Nile Valley. The river Cush is of course named after their 
patriarch founder. They are a people believed to be of Egyptian and Abyssinian (Ethiopian) origin. 
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While the duration of their occupation of the Omani region can only be estimated, and is a matter of conjecture, they are credited 
with the beginnings of inland trade by forging the caravan routes, the navigation of the Arabian Sea, and infantile efforts at 
maritime commerce. 


They were the inhabitants of a sterile and infertile country, largely dependent on external resources, forcing them to establish 
caravan routes and sea routes to countries neighbouring and far-flung. The Cushites of Oman became great maritime traders and 
the pioneers of navigation in the Indian Ocean, transporting wares of the Orient to major European ports in the Mediterranean 
and beyond. Situated ideally between Mesopotamia and India, Oman was perfectly positioned to act as a go-between and liaison 
between the two regions. 


Had Oman been as admirably positioned to undertake trade by overland caravan as she was by sea, she would have emerged as 
the dominant power of the region, attracting foreign merchants to her ports and sending caravans across Arabia. This would have 
made Oman a dominant player in regional trade and enriched its coffers immeasurably. But the lone and level sand plain to the 
west cut her off from the rest of Arabia, proving an insurmountable barrier for sending her port traffic by caravan across a lonely 
and barren desert expanse. Instead the Cushites were forced to dispatch their wares through Gherra further up the coast and 
entrust their shipments to foreign merchants for the next leg in the journey. 


The question is what brought the Cushite inhabitants there? What made them choose a land so challenging and barren? Like 
Adam and Eve before them, they seemed to have been driven out of some Paradise, some remote Garden of Eden in some 
Diaspora resulting from a conflagration or cataclysm that forced them to seek asylum in a desolate and uninhabitable place. But 
like Adam and Eve, who were exiled from Paradise only to find solace in the Cave of Treasures, so the Cushites would find 
Oman to be a land of hidden treasures. Could this be the origin of the famous cave legend imparted in the tale of The Thousand 
and One Nights? Was the enchanted cave there referred to a veiled reference to the Cave of Treasures inhabited by Adam and 
Eve? 


It was probably the eruption of the super volcano Thera on the island of Santorini that changed the course of Omani history and 
that of the entire region. Not only would it have caused the Biblical Flood that forced Noah and his family to take flight, but 
would have led to their descendants seeking refuge in far-flung locales beyond the flood waters. True the waters would have 
receded, but what would have befallen the land that had lain beneath those raging flood waters and tsunami-ravaged territory? 
Sand. That’s right nothing but sand, once fertile lands and valleys overrun with it, literally choking in it. As Prince Feisal said to 
Colonel Lawrence in the film Lawrence of Arabia: “No Arab loves the desert; there’s nothing in the desert.” 


The once fertile Nile and Arabian Peninsula would have been awash in water and buried in sand dredged up by the fast-moving 
and colossally high wave that would have run over those lands as relentlessly as any incoming tide whose flow one is unable to 
stem. We must not overlook the fact that a megatsunami can be hundreds of feet high, traveling at the speed of a jumbo jet at an 
estimated speed of about eight hundred kilometres per hour. The same megatsunami that obliterated the Minoan civilization of 
Crete would be the same tidal wave that ran over Egypt, Arabia, the Holy Land and Mesopotamia. It is this that brought the 
Cushites to their new home of Oman following the flood. It is here that they would pick up the bits and pieces of their shattered 
histories and lives. 


The world map might look very different today had the Greek volcano Thera not erupted 3,500 years ago in what geologists 
believe was the single-most powerful explosion ever witnessed. Thera did not just blow a massive hole into the island of 
Santorini — it set the entire ancient Mediterranean on a different course, forever altering the course of world history, while setting 
resourceful seafaring folk on a new tack to new lands, where they would attempt to breathe life into the sand-infested lands 
inundated by the tsumamis resulting from the volcanic eruption and attempt to raise a crop. 


Minoan culture, the dominant civilization in the Mediterranean at the time, crumbled as a result of the eruption, changing the 
political landscape of the ancient world forever. The impact of the flooding from the megatsumani was felt as far away as China, 
where the story of the Emperor Yao, one of the four Sage Kings, comes down to us. The legend holds that his son Danzu was to 
inherit the throne from him, but the emperor found him unfit because he believed he idled away his day in frivolous play, since 
Danzu occupied himself mainly in playing the strategy game weishi or Chinese chess. 


The truth was that Danzu was a master tactician, strategist and skilled diplomat, who had honed his skills through Chinese chess 
play, but when the country found itself in crisis after being inundated with floodwaters, the impatient emperor found his son 
wanting and hopeless and his ministers, astrologers, viziers and advisors useless. This is what drove him to appoint Shun, who 
supposedly hailed from the neighbouring Badal kingdom, which was essentially ancient Korea. This is an apt metaphor for how 
the eruption of Thera, and the resulting megatsunamis and flooding, caused the fate of whole countries and regions to change 
course, embarking on a whole new heading and bearing. 


The megatsunami and flooding is even believed to have impacted North America and Antarctica. The legend of Atlantis and the 


story of the Biblical plagues and subsequent exodus from Egypt have also been connected to the epic catastrophe. It is likely that 
the Biblical parting of the Red Sea would have been precipitated by the event. Whether Tutmoses, believed by many to have been 
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the Pharaoh Akhenaton, was the one driven into exile with his people or whether they chose to take flight is debatable. The 
scarcity of food and resources may have caused the Semitic inhabitants of the northern kingdom to be resented and driven out. 


Historians and archaeologists have had trouble deciding on the year Thera erupted, with dates ranging anywhere from 1645 BC to 
1500 BC. Studies of ash deposits on the ocean floor reveal, that when the volcano blew, it did so with a force dwarfing any 
nuclear explosion recorded to date or any large scale volcanic explosion besides that perhaps of Krakatoa, which erupted in 
Indonesia in 1883. 


That fiery explosion killed upwards of forty thousand people in just a few hours, producing colossal tsunamis forty feet tall, 
spewed volcanic ash across Asia, and causing a drop in global temperatures, resulting in strangely coloured sunsets for a period 
of three years. The blast was purportedly heard as far as 3,000 miles away. Thera’s eruption was four or five times more powerful 
than Krakatoa, geologists believe, exploding with the energy of several hundred atomic bombs in a fraction of a second. 


An absence of human remains and valuables like metal suggest that the Minoan residents of Santorini predicted the eruption and 
may have fled the island in the nick of time. Based on the nearby island of Crete, the powerful Minoan civilization declined 
suddenly soon after Thera blew. Tsunamis spawned by the eruption would have swamped its naval fleet and coastal villages, 
historians believe. A drop in temperatures caused by the massive amounts of sulphur dioxide spouted into the atmosphere then 
led to several years of cold, wet summers in the region, which would have been ruinous to the crop yields and the breadbasket of 
the region. 


The lethal combination overran every mighty Minoan stronghold in the region in less than fifty years, virtually wiping it out. 
Perhaps this is what drove the survivors into lands like Oman, which although sand-laden from the deposits of sand brought by 
the tsunamis, would have at least offered a strategic position by which the Cushite survivors prospered from trade and commerce 
with their neighbours and even the sharing and dissemination of skills. 


In just a short time, their peaceful, efficient bureaucracy made way for the warring city-state system of ancient Greece that would 
come to dominate the Mediterranean. The Aegean would turn out to be a fundamental building block for the history of Europe, 
and the decline of the Minoan civilization would have changed its foundation completely. 


The eruption of Thera did not just alter the cultural make up of Europe, it kept adventurers and treasure hunters busy too. When 
the Greek philosopher Plato described the lost city of Atlantis over a thousand years after the volcanic eruption, he may have 
been referring to the folklore associated with Thera and passed down in Greece over many generations. 


He claimed that Atlantis could be found beyond the Pillars of Hercules, which is basically the Straits of Gibraltar. Whether this is 
actually so or not is debatable, since ruins associated with an ancient civilization have been found all over the floor of the 
Atlantic Ocean and not strictly just in that locale. Even the area around the Bermuda triangle has produced such finds. 


The eruption has also been loosely linked with the Biblical story of Moses and the Exodus from Egypt. The effects of Thera’s 
eruption could have explained many of the plagues described in the Old Testament, including the days of darkness, the polluting 
of the rivers which appeared to run with blood, the spread of pestilence and other corresponding biblical blights of the time. 
(http://www.livescience.com/4846-eruption-thera-changed-world. html) 


While the Cushite inhabitants were enriched by their commercial enterprises, they were eventually overrun by a wave of Semitic 
migration from Northern Arabia, through which they were partly expelled and absorbed. These early Semitic tribes were known 
as the Baida or Ariba. The tribes thought to be the original successors of the Cushites would have been two main tribes 
comprised of the fourth and fifth generations of Shem so it is thought. 


One of the tribes was known as Kahtan, who is identified with Joktan, son of Eber purportedly colonized Yemen or the southern 
half of the Arab Peninsula. The other tribe descended from Adnan, who descended from Ishmael, and the current inhabitants are 
still thought to be composed largely of his stock. It is believed by some researchers that the whole Arabian stock is descended 
from either Kahtan or Adnan. 


In the Tenth Chapter of Genesis, it states that Joktan had thirteen sons, “and that their dwelling was from Mesha as thou goest 
toward Sephar, a mount of the East.” To identify Joktan with the Kahtan of Arab tradition and Sephar with Dhofar, is duly noted 
and it is thought that this stock of thirteen branches or tribes has continually to occupy pretty much exclusively the southern half 
of the Arabian Peninsula for the last four thousand years. 


The name Obal or Wibal appears to survive in Oman, where a town by that name still exists in a valley known as the Waby Beni 
Ruwaihah. The descendants of Kahtan are given different name attributions by Arab genealogists, but can be listed as falling 
under following sixteen branches: Yarub, Khatar, Anmar, Mutenier, Madi, Lawi, Maiz, Gasib, Meina, Gorhum, Multenies, 
Katami, Zalim, Gusem, Aufar and Nafir. It is neither a mundane or superfluous task to chart the genealogical lines of one’s 
ancestors and there is none so refined in this labour as the Arabs. 
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The earliest inhabitants known to the genealogists are called the Al-Ariba, who are now believed to be extinct. The most famous 
of these are known as the Ad and Thamood, who are said to have been tribes of giants, doubtless the Nephillim referred to in the 
Book of Genesis and the Book of Enoch and other Apocrypha. Then there Tasm and Jadis, sisters of the two brothers Thamud 
and Sohar, the latter being him in whose honour the Omani city of Sohar is named. The tribes known as the Jasain, Waber, 
Hadboora, Abel and Emin are all known to be represented in Oman. 


The branches of the Tasm and Jadis who migrated to Oman appear to have settled in Al-Jow and Towam, giving to those districts 
the names of the places the names of their former land known as Yemana. Sohar purportedly descends from Said bin Zaid. The 
Sohar tribe settled in the Batinah and gave their name to the town on the coast as descendants of Sohar. The Jasain are 
Amalekites and their descendants continue to live in Oman to the present day. The Thamood are thought to be the last of the 
Ariba and survived to the time of Christ. 


Besides the extinct tribes that formally existed in Oman, there were the well known tribes that helped to populate the country. 
Their descendants mostly of mingled blood were divided into branches under different names. It would be well to mention a few 
of these as there are distinct pedigrees that need to be examined, and will be in the next section. 


Ancient Peoples in Oman 
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Beehive Tombs 
The earliest stone-built tombs which can be called 'beehive', are in Oman, built of 
stacked flat stones which occur in nearby geological formations. They date to 
between 3,500 and 2,500 years BC, to a period when the Arabian peninsula was 
subject to much more rainfall than now, and supported a flourishing civilisation in 
what is now desert, to the west of the mountain range along the Gulf of Oman. No 
burial remains have ever been retrieved from these 'tombs', though there seems no 
other purpose for their building. They are built entirely above ground level and the 
entrances are usually an undifferentiated part 
of the circular walling of the tomb. 


Oman's "Oldest" Industry: The Land of Majan, Copper, and Ophiolites 
Magan was an ancient region which was referred to in Sumerian cuneiform texts of 


around 2300 BC as a source of copper and diorite for Mesopotamia. The location of 
Magan is not known with certainty, but most of the archeological and geological 
evidence suggests that Magan was part of what is now Oman. 


Thousands of years before oil and gas brought prosperity to Oman, a very different 
natural resource found in ophiolite areas provided wealth and trade within the region: 
copper. 


Copper sulphides are commonly found in ophiolite rock, and there is clear evidence 
of copper mining on a vast scale in the al-Hagar Mountains; for example the large 
black heaps of molten rock that are remnants from the smelting process. In ancient 
times the characteristic blues and greens of weathered copper often led miners to 
new copper sites. The copper industry was on such a big scale, with extensive 
smelting of copper ore, that we have to assume that it may have resulted in the 
deforestation of the Oman Mountains for wood to burn and smelt the copper. 


Al Manhal Magazine www.pdo.co.om 


Frankincense 

For centuries, frankincense, like its heady fragrance, held sway over the fortunes of 
kingdoms across ancient Arabia, the Mediterranean and the Far East. It vied with 
gold and precious stones for the hearts of many a king and queen of antiquity. And 
held pride of place in ancient Greek and Roman religious rituals. History abounds 
with accounts of this aromatic resin's exalted status in times of yore. Roman fleets 
and Arabian dhows called regularly at ancient ports in Oman to lift huge quantities of 
this gum resin. It was also shipped to distant China and India in a trade that attracted 
fabulous wealth to countries that produced this much-coveted resin. 


7: oday, two millennia later, this fragrance continues to 


`f enchant the hearts and senses of people in Oman. 
~ Festive events like weddings, Eid celebrations, the birth 
* of a newborn, and so on, are incomplete without the 
burning of frankincense. Moreover, in Omani homes 
‘across the Sultanate, frankincense is indispensable to 
the ritual of demonstrating one's hospitality to visiting 
uests. Incense burners are passed around so visitors 


Beehive Tombs Reveal 
Dhahirah's Antiquity 


Omani World Heritage 
Sites: Beehive Tombs at Bat 


Al-Khutm, and Al-Ayn 


The Shreurs visit Bat 


Beehive Tombs (scroll down) 


The Lost Land (Saudi 
Aramco World) 


Digging in the Land of 
Magan 


Ophiolites A Natural 
Wonder (Al-Manhal 
Magazine - PDO) 


A Virtual Geological Field 
Trip Oman Ophiolite 


Oman Frankincense 


Saudi Aramco World 


The Frankincense Trail 
Site 


Scents of Place: 
Frankincense in Oman 


Saudi Aramco World 


The Collecting of 


can air themselves in the heady scent of the burning frankincense. Truly, Frankincense in Oman 
frankincense remains the centrepiece of Oman's vibrant heritage. 


From Nizwa.NET, adapted from Oman Observer 
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The Lost City of Ubar 
At the beginning of 1990, there appeared press-releases in the well-known 


newspapers of the world declaring "Fabled Lost Arabian city found,” "Arabian city of 
Legend found," "The Atlantis of the Sands, Ubar." What rendered this archaeological 
find more intriguing was the fact that this city was also referred to in the Qur'an. Many 
people who, since then, thought that 'Ad recounted in the Qur'an were a legend or 
that their location could never be found, could not conceal their astonishment at this 
discovery. The discovery of this city, which was only mentioned in oral stories of 
Bedouins, awoke great interest and curiosity. 


Well, what was it that proved this city to be the city of the people of 'Ad mentioned in 
the Qur'an? Right from the moment remains started to be unearthed, it was 
understood that this ruined city belonged to 'Ad and of Iram's pillars mentioned in the 
Qur'an, because among the structures unearthed were the towers particularly 
referred to in the Qur'an. A member of the research team leading the excavation, Dr. 
Zarins, said that since the towers were alleged to be the distinctive feature of Ubar, 
and since Iram was mentioned as having towers or pillars, this then was the strongest 
proof so far that the site they had unearthed was Iram, the city of 'Ad described in the 
Qur'an. 


The Qur'an mentions Iram as follows: 


"Seest thou not how thy Lord dealt with 
the ‘Ad (people), Of the (city of) Iram, 
with lofty pillars, The like of which were 
not produced in (all) the land?" 


(The Holy Qur'an: Surat al-Fajr 89:6-8) 


From: Islamicity.org 


Picture from NOVA 


Oman's Falaj Irrigation System 
Aflaj (singular, falaj) are the main source of irrigation water in Oman beside wells. 


They are utilized in agriculture as well as for domestic use since ancient times. 
Similar systems are present in neighboring Arabian countries and in Persia where it is 
considered by literature the origin of falaj or Qanat irrigation system. The Falaj is a 
system of tapping underground water which is led by man-made subterranean 
channels to villages where it is used for irrigation and domestic purposes. 


The water flow of Aflaj is relatively constant all year round and varies according to the 
amount of annual rainfall and drought periods. The main structure of the falaj consists 
of: the mother well that may reach a depth of 65 to 200 feet, the main channel, and 
the access shafts that are built every 50 to 60 m along the channel. Water distribution 
is fairly complicated but rather efficient to ensure fair and adequate water supply for 
all farming lands. The irrigation timing in the past was based on sun-clock in the day 
time and the stars in the night. Water is mainly distributed to the contributors (owners) 
and their share is inherited, while others may buy a share from the owners or through 
rental from regular auctions according to the farmers need of the water. 


According to the Ministry of Water Resources, the number of aflaj in Oman is 
estimated to be 11,000, among which 4,000 are major ones that are constantly 
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NASA Observatorium 
Ubar The Lost City 


NOVA Online-Lost City of 
Arabia 


Slide Show of the Current 
Excavations 


What happened to cause the 
destruction of the city of Ubar 
and its people, the Ad? Read 
the Quranic version of their 
demise in this interesting 
article: 


The Prophet Hud 


The Schreurs Visit Ubar 


Book Review: 


The Road to Ubar: 


Finding the Atlantis of the 
Sands by Nicholas Clapp 


On the Trail From the 


Sky: Roads Point to a Lost 
City (NY Times) 


Oman's Unfailing Springs 
(Saudi Aramco World) 


Omani Falaj System 


The Traditional Aflaj 
Irrigation System (History, 
Types, Distribution, 
Administration) 


flowing. 


From Nizwa.Net 
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Dates - The Essential Omani Fruit 

The importance of dates cultivation in Oman can not be underestimated. Across the 
country almost seventy five percent of the area allocated to tree crops is monopolized 
by the date palm. Dozens of different varieties are grown. Current estimates of the 
number of trees in the country approach 7 million with the maximum fruit yield , ; 
reaching 40 kg per palm. A good quality date is a delicious fruit with a sweet taste Agriculture in Oman: An 
and a fleshy mouthfeel. This is a high-energy food containing sugars and fibre, thus Introduction 

being suitable for both people and 

livestock. PP Ra P 

Prophets' Tombs: Hud, Saleh, Ayoub , ; 
Prophet Ayoub's Tomb, Peace Be Upon Him: __ Omani World Heritage 
This shrine is believed to hold the grave of Prophet Job, known to Muslims as 'Nabi Sites: Tombs 

Ayoub’. The shrine is located up a steep mountain covered with mist during the 

monsoon season, in the Jebel Atteen range, about 27 km from the southern Omani 


city of Salalah. The tomb is housed in a small building with a distinctive dome and is 
surrounded by green hills. It is open to all. 


OMAN DATES 


From: "Date Palm Fruits" at 
Nizwa.NET 


Slide Show of Visit to 
Nabi Ayoub's Tomb 


Prophet Hud's Tomb, Peace Be Upon Him: 

The prevailing local belief is that the tomb of the Prophet Hud is located in the Dhofar 

Mountains, between the Hiryeh, Afileh, and Itham water springs which all flow through Prophet Ayoub (Job) 
the valley where the tomb is situated. The tomb is 3 metres long and 1.5 metres high. 

Prophet Hood was cited 7 times in the Holy Qur'an. He was sent to the Aad tribe, who 

are believed to have been the people of Shihr/Ubar. 


Prophet Hud 
Prophet Saleh's Tomb, Peace Be Upon Him: 
It is believed that the tomb of Prophet Saleh is located the valley of Anhoor, in the 
mountains of Dhofar, about 165 kilometres from the town of Salalah. The tomb is 8,80 
metres long and 1,5 metres high. Prophet Saleh was cited 9 times in the Holy Qur'an, Prophet Saleh 
as a Prophet sent to the Thamud tribe, who came after Aad. 


Omani World Heritage Sites 


Qalhat and the Mosque/Tomb of Bibi Maryam 
In the 14th and 15th centuries, Qalhat was one of the most important towns on the The Story of Qalhat 


Arabic coast. Great travellers, like Marco Polo and Ibn Battuta, visited Qalhat. Ibn 
Battuta wrote: "The city of Qalhat... has good markets, and one of the most beautiful 
mosques in the world. The walls of the mosque are covered with blue ceramic tiles. It 


stands on a hill beside the harbour. This mosque was built by an important woman The Ancient City of 
named Bibi Maryam. Qalhat 


The people here are merchants, and they bring many 

goods from India."Qalhat was affected by two terrible The Shreurs Visit Qalhat 
events. An earthquake destroyed many of the city's fine = 
buildings at the end of the fourteenth century. 


Then in 1507,the Portuguese arrived in Oman and The Lost City of Qalhat 
ransacked Qalhat, killing much of the local population 

and burning all the ships and buildings there. Today 

Qalhat's ruins cover more than 60 acres. All the houses 
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have gone and the only building you can see is a small mosque. Some people 
believe it is the tomb of Bibi Maryam. 


The Story of Qalhat 


Archaelogical Sites 
The most important Archaelogical sites in the Sultanate arre in Wubur/ Shishr, Khor Archaeology of Oman 


Rori/Sumharam, Al Baleed, Ras Al-Hamra, Bat, Ras Al-Jinz, Samad Ash-Shan, Al 
Manzifah, Burooj Kibaykib, Wadi Dawkah, Al Mughsayl, and Sohar. 


Archaeology (Ministry of 


From: Ministry of Information Information) 
Bahla , 
Bahla is famous for its its ancient fort and its pottery. The town is locatred 40 km from Bahla Castle and Oasis 


Nizwa. The old Bahla Fort with its 12 km wall is the oldest fort in Oman. The fort is 
believed to have been built in pre-Islamic times and is now undergoing reconstruction 
sponsored by UNESCO and the site is included on UNESCO's list of World Heritage 
sites. Bahla pottery is famous throughout Oman, and is in great demand from tourists. 
A short distance beyond Bahla lies the Castle of Jabreen. This massive three-storied 
was built during Al Ya'ruba dynasty in the mid 1600's. It is a fine example of Islamic 
architecture with beautiful wooden inscriptions and paintings on the ceilings. 


Forts and Castles 

Forts and Castles are Oman's most striking cultural landmarks and, together with its 
towers and city walls, they have historically been used as defensive bastions or look- 
out points. Forts were often the seats of administrative and judicial authority. There 
are over 500 forts, castles and towers in Oman which has a coastline of 1,700 kms, 
so they were needed to protect it from potential invaders. The architectural styles 
vary, being determined by the architects who built them or the periods in which they 
were built. 


From: Ministry of Information 


Chronology of Sultans of Oman & Zanzibar 
AD 1754 - 1856 


The Al Bu Said dynasty, of Muscat (in modern Oman), Zanzibar (a large island off the East African coast), and Oman, essentially 
exercised Arab sea power in the Indian Ocean until the domination of Europe became overwhelming. Initially, they ruled Oman and 
Zanzibar as a single entity. 


1698 Zanzibar becomes part of the holdings of the Sultanate of Oman. The Portuguese are expelled, losing their slave 
trade to the sultans after having made the island part of the Portuguese empire in 1503. 


c.1754 - 1783 Ahmad ibn Said 
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1783 - 1786 Said ibn Ahmad 


1786 - 1792 Hamid ibn Said 

1792 - 1806 Sultan ibn Ahmad 

1798 A treaty is signed with the British East India Company. 

1806 - 1821 Salim ibn Sultan 

1806 - 1856 Said ibn Sultan 

1856 Zanzibar is ruled separately by a branch of the Omani sultans. 


Sultans of Oman 
AD 1856 - Present Day 


From 1856, the sultans ruled in Oman only, while Zanzibar was now ruled separately. 


1856 - 1866 Thuwani ibn Said 

1866 - 1868 Salim ibn Thuwayni 

1868 - 1870 Azzan ibn Qays 

1870 — 1888 Turki ibn Said 

1888 — 1913 Faysal ibn Turki 

1913 — 1932 Taymur ibn Faysal 

1932 — 1970 Said ibn Taymur 

1967 The British Protectorate is ended. 


1970 — Present Qaboos ibn Said 


Omani Sultans of Zanzibar 
AD 1856 - 1964 


From 1856 these sultans ruled in Zanzibar only, while Oman was now ruled separately. 


1856 — 1870 Majid ibn Said 
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1870 — 1888 Barghash ibn Said 
1888 — 1890 Khalifa ibn Barghash 

1890 A British Protectorate is created for Zanzibar under the terms of the Helgoland-Zanzibar Treaty, in which 

Germany agrees not to interfere with British interests in the area. 
1890 — 1893 Ali ibn Said 
1893 — 1896 Hamid ibn Thuwayni 

1896 Seyyid Khalid bin Bargash Son of Barghash ibn Said. 

1896 Seyyid Khalid seizes the throne against the wishes of the British, so Royal Navy ships are sent to oust him on 
August 27. A 45-minute bombardment and fierce firefight ensues until Khalid flees to the German Consulate, and 
the rightful Vizier is enthroned in his place. The bombardment subsequently became known as The Shortest War 
in History. 

1896 — 1902 Hammud ibn Muhammad 

1902 — 1911 Ali ibn Hammud 

1911 — 1960 Khalifa ibn Kharub 

1960 — 1963 Abdallah ibn Khalifa 

1963 — 1964 Jamshid ibn Abdallah Overthrown. 

1963 Zanzibar achieves independence from Britain on 10 December. The sultan is overthrown in a coup on 12 January 
1964. 

1964 - Zanzibar is merged with Tanganyika to form the modern Republic of Tanzania. 

1972 - The assassination of Abeid Amani Karume by Capt. Hamoud Mohamad AlBarwani. 


RECOMMENDED READINGS: 
Zanzibar Revolution 


The Zanzibar Revolution by local African revolutionaries in 1964 overthrew the Sultan of Zanzibar and 

his government. An ethnically diverse state consisting of a number of islands off the east coast of Tanganyika, 
Zanzibar had been granted independence by Britain in 1963. Thereafter a series of parliamentary elections resulted 
in the Arab minority retaining the hold on power it had inherited from Zanzibar's former existence as an overseas 
territory of Oman. 


Frustrated by under-representation in Parliament despite winning 54% of the vote in the July 1963 election, the 
mainly African Afro-Shirazi Party (ASP) allied itself with the left-wing Umma Party, and early on the morning of 

12 January 1964, John Okello, a Ugandan "Lords Resistance Army" was financed by the Catholic World Youth, 
mobilised around 600-800 revolutionaries on the main island of Zanzibar. Having overrun the country's police force 
and appropriated their weaponry, the insurgents proceeded to Zanzibar Town where they overthrew the Sultan and 
his government. Reprisals against Arab and South Asian civilians on the island followed; the death toll is disputed, 
with estimates ranging from several hundred to 20,000. The ASP leader Abeid Karume became the country's new 
president and head of state, and positions of power were granted to Umma party members. 


The new government's apparent communist ties concerned Western governments, and as Zanzibar lay within the 
British sphere of influence, the British government drew up a number of intervention plans. However, the feared 
communist government never materialised, and British and United States citizens were successfully evacuated, so 
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these plans were not put into effect. Meanwhile, the communist bloc powers of P. R. China, East Germany and 
the Soviet Union established friendly relations with the new government by recognising the country and sending 
advisors. Karume negotiated a merger of Zanzibar with Tanganyika, forming the new nation of Tanzania; an act 
judged by contemporary media to be an attempt to prevent communist subversion of Zanzibar. 


The revolution ended 200 years of Arab dominance in Zanzibar, and is commemorated on the island each year with 
anniversary celebrations and a public holiday. 


The Zanzibar Archipelago, now part of the East African republic of Tanzania, is a group of islands lying in the Indian 
Ocean off the coast of Tanganyika. It comprises the main southern island of Unguja (also known as Zanzibar), the 
smaller northern island of Pemba, and numerous surrounding islets. With a long history of Arab rule dating back to 
1698, Zanzibar was an over seas territory of Oman until it achieved independence in 1858 under its own 

Sultanate. In 1890 during Ali ibn Sa'id's reign, Zanzibar became a British protectorate,and although never formally 
under direct rule was considered part of the British Empire.“ 


By 1964, the country was a constitutional monarchy ruled by Sultan Jamshid bin Abdullah.&! Zanzibar had a 
population of around 230,000 Africans-some of whom claimed Persian ancestry and were known locally 

as Shirazis!!—and also contained significant minorities in the 50,000 Arabs and 20,000 South Asians who were 
prominent in business and trade. The various ethnic groups were becoming mixed and the distinctions between 
them had blurred; according to one historian, an important reason for the general support for Sultan Jamshid was 
his family's ethnic diversity.21 However, the island's Arab inhabitants, as the major landowners, were generally 
wealthier than the Africans;“ the major political parties were organised largely along ethnic lines, with Arabs 
dominating the Zanzibar Nationalist Party (ZNP) and Africans the Afro-Shirazi Party (ASP). 


In January 1961, as part of the process of decolonisation, the island's British authorities drew up constituencies and 
held democratic elections.“ Both the ASP and the ZNP won 11 of the available 22 seats in Zanzibar's 

Parliament,£! so further elections were held in June with the number of seats increased to 23. The ZNP entered into a 
Coalition with the Zanzibar and Pemba People's Party (ZPPP) and this time took 13 seats, while the ASP, despite 
receiving the most votes, won just 10.81 Electoral fraud was suspected by the ASP and civil disorder broke out, 
resulting in 68 deaths. To maintain control, the coalition government banned the more radical opposition parties, 
filled the civil service with its own appointees, and politicised the police. 


In 1963, with the number of parliamentary seats increased to 31, another election saw a repeat of the 1961 votes. 
Due to the layout of the constituencies the ASP, led by Abeid Amani Karume, won 54 percent of the popular vote but 
only 13 seats, while the ZNP/ZPPP won the rest and set about strengthening its hold on power. The Umma 
Party, formed that year by disaffected radical Arab socialist supporters of the ZNP,Ľ2 was banned, and all policemen 
of African main land origin were dismissed.5I This removed a large portion of the only security force on the island, 
and created an angry group of paramilitary-trained men with knowledge of police buildings, equipment and 
procedures."41 


Complete independence from British rule was granted on 10 December 1963, with the ZNP/ ZPPP coalition as the 
governing body. The government requested a defence agreement from the United Kingdom, asking for a battalion of 
British troops to be stationed on the island for internal security duties,2! but this was rejected as it was deemed 
inappropriate for British troops to be involved in the maintenance of law and order so soon after independence. 


British intelligence reports predicted that a civil disturbance, accompanied by increasing communist activity, was likely 
in the near future and that the arrival of British troops might cause the situation to deteriorate further.21 However, 
many foreign nationals remained on the island, including 130 Britons who were direct employees of the Zanzibar 
government. K3 


Revolution 


Around 3:00 am on 12 January 1964, 600-800 poorly armed, mainly African insurgents, aided by some of the 
recently dismissed ex-policemen, attacked Unguja's police stations, both of its police armouries, and the radio 
station. The Arab police replacements had received almost no training and, despite responding with a mobile 
force, were soon overcome.MLS Arming themselves with hundreds of captured automatic rifles, submachine guns 
and Bren guns, the insurgents took control of strategic buildings in the capital, Zanzibar Town.2Il'8l within six hours 
of the outbreak of hostilities, the town's telegraph office and main government buildings were under revolutionary 
control, and the island's only airstrip was captured at 2:18 pm.“1l18l 


The Sultan, together with Prime Minister Muhammad Shamte Hamadi and members of the cabinet, fled the island on 
the royal yacht Seyyid Khalifa,“8I"21 and the Sultan's palace and other property was seized by the revolutionary 
government.£! At least 80 people were killed and 200 injured, the majority of whom were Arabs, during the 12 hours 
of street fighting that followed.! Sixty-one American citizens, including 16 men staffing a NASA satellite tracking 
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station, sought sanctuary in the English Club in Zanzibar Town, and four US journalists were detained by the island's 
new government.l8120 


According to the official Zanzibari history, the revolution was planned and headed by the ASP leader Abeid Amani 
Karume. However, at the time Karume was on the African mainland as was the leader of the banned Umma 
Party, Abdulrahman Muhammad Babu.” The ASP branch secretary for Pemba, Ugandan-born ex-policeman John 
Okello, had sent Karume to the main land to ensure his safety [19] 


Okello had arrived in Zanzibar from Kenya in 1959, claiming to have been a field marshal for the Kenyan rebels 
during the Mau Mau Uprising, although he actually had no military experience.“ He maintained that he heard a voice 
commanding him, as a Christian, to free the Zanzibari people from the Arabs,8! and it was Okello who led the 
revolutionaries-mainly unemployed members of the Afro-Shirazi Youth League—on 12 January.2I31 One 
commentator has further speculated that it was probably Okello, with the Youth League, who planned the 
revolution.21 

Analysis 

Reasons Behind the Zanzibar Revolution 

by Deogratias Mushi 

January 12, 2012 


http://www.biyokulule.com/view_content.php?articleid=4798 


Members of the First Zanzibar Government (1963). From left, Sheikhs Ameir Tajo, Sh. Ali Muhsin, Miraj Shaalab, Vuai Kiteweo, 
Mohammed Shamte, and Seyyid Abdulla Bin Khalifa Bin Haroub (Sultan of Zanzibar) 


Jan 12, 2012 (Tanzania Daily News/All Africa Global Media) -- The Zanzibar Revolution saw 
the 1964 overthrow of the Sultan of Zanzibar and his mainly Arab government by local 
African revolutionaries. An ethnically diverse state consisting of a number of islands off the 
east coast of Tanganyika, Zanzibar had been granted independence by Britain in 1963. 
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However, a series of parliamentary elections resulted in Arab minority retaining the hold on 
power it had inherited from Zanzibar’ s former existence as an over seas territory of Oman. 
Frustrated by under-representation in Parliament despite winning 54% of the vote in the 
July 1963 election, the mainly African Afro -Shirazi Party (ASP) allied itself with the left- 
wing Umma Party and early on the morning of 12 January 1964, John Okello mobilised 
around 600-800 revolutionaries on the main island of Unguja.Having overrun the country’s 
police force and appropriated their weaponry, the insurgents proceeded to Zanzibar town 
where they overthrew the Sultan and his government. 


Reprisals against Arab and South Asian civilians on the island followed; the resulting death 
toll is disputed, with estimates ranging from several hundred to 20,000. The moderate ASP 
leader Abeid Karume became the country’s new president and head of state and positions 
of power were granted to Umma party members. 


The new government’ s apparent communist ties concerned the West and as Zanzibar lay 
within the British sphere of influence, the British government drew up a number of 
intervention plans. The revolution ended 200years of Arab dominance in Zanzibar and is 
commemorated on the island each year with anniversary celebrations and a public holiday. 


The Zanzibar Archipelago, now part of the East African republic of Tanzania, is a group of 
islands lying in the Indian Ocean off the coast of Tanganyika.It comprises the main 
southern island of Unguja (also known asZanzibar), the smaller north island of Pemba and 
numerous surrounding islets. With a long history of Arab rule dating back to 1698, 
Zanzibar was an overseas territory of Oman until it achieved independence in 1858 under 
its own Sultancy. 


By 1964, the country was a constitutional monarchy ruled by Sultan Jamshid bin 
Abdullah. Zanzibar had a population of around 230,000 Africans - some of whom claimed 
Persian ancestry and were known locally as Shirazis - and also contained significant 
minorities in the 50,000 Arabs and 20,000 South Asians who were prominent in business 
and trade. The various ethnic groups were becoming mixed and the distinctions between 
them had blurred; according to one historian, an important reason for the general support 
for Sultan Jamshid was his family’s ethnic diversity. 


However, the island’ s Arabic inhabitants, as the island’ s major landowners, were generally 
wealthier than the Africans. The major political parties were organised largely along ethnic 
lines, with Arabs dominating the Zanzibar Nationalist Party (ZNP) and Africans the Afro- 
Shirazi Party (ASP). In January 1961, as part of the process of decolonisation, the island’ s 
British authorities drew up constituencies and held democratic elections. Both the ASP and 
the ZNP won 11 of the available 22 seats in Zanzibar’ s Parliament, so further elections 
were held in June with the number of seats increased to 23. 


The ZNP entered into a coalition with the Zanzibar and Pemba People’s Party (ZPPP) and 
this time took 13 seats, while the ASP, despite receiving the most votes, won just 10. 
Electoral fraud was suspected by the ASP and civil disorder broke out, resulting in 68 
deaths. To maintain control, the coalition government banned the more radical opposition 
parties, filled the civil service with its own appointees and politicised the police. In 1963, 
with the number of parliamentary seats increased to 31, another round of voting saw a 
repeat of the 1961 elections. 


Due to the layout of the constituencies the ASP, led by Abeid Amani Karume, won 54 per 
cent of the popular vote but only 13 seats, while the ZNP/ZPPP won the rest and set about 
strengthening its hold on power. The Umma Party, formed that year by disaffected radical 
Arab socialist supporters of the ZNP, was banned and all policemen of African mainland 
origin were dismissed. This removed a large portion of the only security force on the island 
and created an angry group of paramilitarytrained men with knowledge of police buildings, 
equipment and procedures. 
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Complete independence from British rule was granted on 10 December 1963, with the 
ZNP/ZPPP coalition as the governing body. The government requested a defence 
agreement from the United Kingdom, asking for a battalion of British troops to be stationed 
on the island for internal security duties, but this was rejected as it was deemed 
inappropriate for British troops to be involved in the maintenance of law and order so soon 
after independence. 


British intelligence reports predicted that a civil disturbance, accompanied by increasing 
communist activity, was likely in the near future and that the arrival of British troops might 
cause the situation to deteriorate further. However, many foreign nationals remained on 
the island, including 130 Britons who were direct employees of the Zanzibar government. 
Around 3:00 am on 12 January 1964, 600-800 poorly armed, mainly African insurgents, 
aided by some of the recently dismissed ex-policemen, attacked Unguja’s police stations, 
both of its police armouries and the radio station. 


The Arab police replacements had received almost no training and despite responding with 
a mobile force, were soon overcome. Arming themselves with hundreds of captured 
automatic rifles, submachine guns and bren guns, the insurgents took control of strategic 
buildings in the capital, Zanzibar Town. Within six hours of the outbreak of hostilities, the 
town’s telegraph office and main government buildings were under revolutionary control 
and the island's only airstrip was captured at 2:18 pm. 


The Sultan, together with Prime Minister Muhammad Shamte Hamadi and members of the 
cabinet, fled the island on the royal yacht Seyyid Khalifa and the Sultan’s palace and other 
property was seized by the revolutionary government. At least 80 people were killed and 
200 injured, the majority were Arabs, during the 12 hours of street fighting that followed. 


Sixty-one American citizens, including 16 men staffing a NASA satellite tracking station, 
sought sanctuary in the English Club in Zanzibar Town and four US journalists were 
detained by the island’ s new government. According to the official Zanzibari history, the 
revolution was planned and headed by the ASP leader Abeid Amani Karume. However, at 
the time Karume was on the African mainland as was the leader of the banned Umma 
Party, Abdulrahman Muhammad Babu. The ASP branch secretary for Pemba, Ugandan-born 
ex police man John Okello, had sent Karume to the mainland to ensure his safety. 

Okello had arrived in Zanzibar from Kenya in 1959,claiming to have been a field marshal 
for the Kenyan rebels during the Mau Mau Uprising, although he actually had no military 
experience. 


He maintained that he heard a voice commanding him, as a Christian, to free the Zanzibari 
people from the Arabs and it was Okello who led the revolutionaries - mainly unemployed 
members of the Afro-Shirazi Youth League - on 12 January. 


One commentator has further speculated that it was probably Okello, with the Youth 
League, who planned the revolution. The bodies of Arabs killed in the post-revolution 
violence as captured by the Africa Addio film crew Revolutionary Council was established by 
the ASP and Umma parties to act as an interim government, with Karume heading the 
council as President and Babu serving as the Minister of External Affairs. 


The country was renamed the Peoples Republic of Zanzibar and Pemba, the new 
government's first acts were to permanently banish the Sultan and to ban the ZNP and 
ZPPP. Seeking to distance himself from the volatile Okello, Karume quietly sidelined him 
from the political scene, although he was allowed to retain his self-bestowed title of field 
marshal. However, Okello’s revolutionaries soon began reprisals against the Arab and 
Asian population of Unguja, carrying out beatings, rapes, murders and attacks on property. 
Aftermath 
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The bodies of Arabs killed in the post-revolution violence as photographed by the Africa Addio film crew 


Watetezi Walioshinda Katika Uchaguzi 


ome Masat oes 


se hoe 
en CA 


Paper shows photos of ex-government officials defaced after the revolution 


A Revolutionary Council was established by the ASP and Umma parties to act as an interim government, with 
Karume heading the council as Presidentand Babu serving as the Minister of External Affairs.“2! The country was 
renamed the People's Republic of Zanzibar and Pemba;! the new government's first acts were to permanently 
banish the Sultan and to ban the ZNP and ZPPP.£! Seeking to distance himself from the volatile Okello, Karume 
quietly sidelined him from the political scene, although he was allowed to retain his self-bestowed title of field 
marshal_l8] However, Okello's revolutionaries soon began reprisals against the Arab and Asian population of 
Unguja, carrying out beatings, rapes, murders, and attacks on property. MLS He claimed in radio speeches to have 
killed or imprisoned tens of thousands of his "enemies and stooges" “! but actual estimates of the number of deaths 
vary greatly, from "hundreds" to 20,000. Some Western newspapers give figures of 2,000—4,000;242"] the higher 
numbers may be inflated by Okello's own broadcasts and exaggerated reports in some Western and Arab news 
media M422 


The killing of Arab prisoners and their burial in mass graves was documented by an Italian film crew, filming from a 
helicopter, for Africa Addio and this sequence of film comprises the only known visual document of the 

killings.23! Many Arabs fled to safety in Oman, although by Okello's order no Europeans were harmed.” The post- 
revolution violence did not spread to Pemba.241 


By 3 February Zanzibar was finally returning to normality, and Karume had been widely accepted by the people as 
their president.24! A police presence was back on the streets, looted shops were re-opening, and unlicensed arms 
were being surrendered by the civilian populace.24 The revolutionary government announced that its political 
prisoners, numbering 500, would be tried by special courts. 


Okello formed the Freedom Military Force (FMF), a paramilitary unit made up of his own supporters, which patrolled 
the streets and looted Arab property.24l26! The behaviour of Okello's supporters, his violent rhetoric, Ugandan accent, 
and Christian beliefs were alienating many in the largely moderate Zanzibari and Muslim ASP, 24 and by March 
many members of his FMF had been disarmed by Karume's supporters and the Umma Party militia. On 11 March 
Okello was officially stripped of his rank of Field Marshal,24l27II28] and was denied entry when trying to return to 
Zanzibar from a trip to the mainland. He was deported to Tanganyika and then to Kenya, before returning destitute to 
his native Uganda.24 
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In April the government formed the People's Liberation Army (PLA) and completed the disarmament of Okello's 
remaining FMF militia.24 On 26 April Karume announced that a union had been negotiated with Tanganyika to form 
the new country of Tanzania.24 


The merger was seen by contemporary media as a means of preventing communist subversion of Zanzibar; at least 
one historian states that it may have been an attempt by Karume, a moderate socialist, to limit the influence of the 
radically left-wing Umma Party.22l/291I3°l However, many of the Umma Party's socialist policies on health, education 
and social welfare were adopted by the government.21 


Foreign reaction 


British military forces in Kenya were made aware of the revolution at 4:45 am on 12 January, and following a request 
from the Sultan were put on 15 minutes' standby to conduct an assault on Zanzibar's airfield. HB1 However, the British 
High Commissioner in Zanzibar, Timothy Crosthwait, reported no instances of British nationals being attacked and 
advised against intervention. As a result, the British troops in Kenya were reduced to four hours’ standby later that 
evening. Crosthwait decided not to approve an immediate evacuation of British citizens, as many held key 
government positions and their sudden removal would further disrupt the country's economy and government.24 To 
avoid possible bloodshed, the British agreed a timetable with Karume for an organised evacuation. 


Within hours of the revolution, the American ambassador had authorised the withdrawal of US citizens on the island, 
and a US Navy destroyer, the USS Manley, arrived on 13 January.£2l TheManley docked at Zanzibar Town harbour, 
but the US had not sought the Revolutionary Council's permission for the evacuation, and the ship was met by a 
group of armed men.!2 Permission was eventually granted on 15 January, but the British considered this 
confrontation to be the cause of much subsequent ill will against the Western powers in Zanzibar. B31 


Western intelligence agencies believed that the revolution had been organised by communists supplied with weapons 
by the Warsaw Pact countries. This suspicion was strengthened by the appointment of Babu as Minister for External 
Affairs and Abdullah Kassim Hanga as Prime Minister, both known leftists with possible communist ties.“ Britain 
believed that these two were close associates of Oscar Kambona, the Foreign Affairs Minister of Tanganyika, and 
that former members of the Tanganyika Rifles had been made available to assist with the revolution. 


Some members of the Umma Party wore Cuban military fatigues and beards in the style of Fidel Castro, which was 
taken as an indication of Cuban support for the revolution.&4! However this practice was started by those members 
who had staffed a ZNP branch office in Cuba and it became a common means of dress amongst opposition party 
members in the months leading up to the revolution. 


The new Zanzibar government's recognition of the German Democratic Republic (the first African government to do 
so), and of North Korea, was further evidence to the Western Powers that Zanzibar was aligning itself closely with 
the communist bloc.24 Just six days after the revolution the New York Times stated that Zanzibar was "on the verge 
of becoming the Cuba of Africa", but on 26 January denied that there was active communist 

involvement.2435! Zanzibar continued to receive support from communist countries and by February was known to be 
receiving advisers from USSR, East Germany and China.2é 


Cuba also lent its support with Che Guevara stating on 15 August that "Zanzibar is our friend and we gave them our 
small bit of assistance, our fraternal assistance, our revolutionary assistance at the moment when it was necessary" 
but denying there were Cuban troops present during the revolution. At the same time, western influence was 
diminishing and by July 1964 just one Briton, a dentist, remained in the employ of the Zanzibari government. It has 
been alleged that Israeli spymaster David Kimche was a backer of the revolution! with Kimche in Zanzibar on the 
day of the Revolution.221 


The deposed Sultan made an unsuccessful appeal to Kenya and Tanganyika for military assistance, 24) although 
Tanganyika sent 100 paramilitary police officers to Zanzibar to contain rioting.“Other than the Tanganyika Rifles 
(formerly the colonial King's African Rifles), the police were the only armed force in Tanganyika, and on 20 January 
the police absence led the entire Rifles regiment to mutiny.“ Dissatisfied with their low pay rates and with the slow 
progress of the replacement of their British officers with Africans,4! the soldiers' mutiny sparked similar uprisings in 
both Uganda and Kenya. However, order on the African mainland was rapidly restored without serious incident by the 
British Army and Royal Marines.) 


The possible emergence of an African communist state remained a source of disquiet in the West. In February, the 
British Defence and Overseas Policy Committee said that, while British commercial interests in Zanzibar were 
"minute" and the revolution by itself was "not important", the possibility of intervention must be maintained.42! The 
committee was concerned that Zanzibar could become a centre for the promotion of communism in Africa, much like 
Cuba had in the Americas.1 Britain, most of the Commonwealth, and the USA withheld recognition of the new 
regime until 23 February, by which time it had already been recognised by much of the communist bloc./42! In 
Crosthwait's opinion, this contributed to Zanzibar aligning itself with the Soviet Union; Crosthwait and his staff were 
expelled from the country on 20 February and were only allowed to return once recognition had been agreed.41 
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British military response 


RFA Hebe 


Following the evacuation of its citizens on 13 January, the US government stated that it recognised that Zanzibar lay 
within Britain's sphere of influence, and would not intervene. The US did, however, urge that Britain cooperate with 
other East African countries to restore order. “4! The first British military vessel on the scene was the survey 

ship HMS Owen, which was diverted from the Kenyan coast and arrived on the evening of 12 January.B3 


Owen was joined on 15 January by the frigate Rhyl and the Royal Fleet Auxiliary ship Hebe. While the lightly 

armed Owen had been able to provide the revolutionaries with an unobtrusive reminder of Britain's military power, 

the Hebe and Rhyl were different matters.2! Due to inaccurate reports that the situation in Zanzibar was 
deteriorating, the Rhyl was carrying a company of troops of the first battalion of the Staffordshire Regiment from 
Kenya, the embarkation of which was widely reported in the Kenyan media, and would hinder British negotiations with 
Zanzibar.231 


The Hebe had just finished removing stores from the naval depot at Mombasa and was loaded with weapons and 
explosives. Although the Revolutionary Council was unaware of the nature of Hebe’s cargo, the Royal Navy's refusal 
to allow a search of the ship created suspicion ashore and rumours circulated that she was an amphibious assault 
ship.&31 


HMS Centaur 


A partial evacuation of British citizens was completed by 17 January, when the army riots in East Africa 

prompted Rhy/'s diversion to Tanganyika so the troops she was carrying could assist in quelling the mutiny. In 
replacement, a company of the Gordon Highlanders was loaded aboard Owen so an intervention could still be made 
if necessary.44 The aircraft carriers Centaur and Victorious were also transferred to the region as part of Operation 
Parthenon.431 


Although never enacted, Parthenon was intended as a precaution should Okello or the Umma party radicals attempt 
to seize power from the more moderate ASP.24 In addition to the two carriers, the plan involved three 

destroyers, Owen, 13 helicopters, 21 transport and reconnaissance aircraft, the second battalion of the Scots 
Guards, 45 Commando of the Royal Marines and one company of the second battalion of the Parachute Regiment. 
The island of Unguja, and its airport, were to be seized by parachute and helicopter assault, followed up by the 
occupation of Pemba. Parthenon would have been the largest British airborne and amphibious operation since 

the Suez Crisis.241 
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Following the revelation that the revolutionaries may have received communist bloc training, Operation Parthenon 
was replaced by Operation Boris. This called for a parachute assault on Unguja from Kenya, but was later abandoned 
due to poor security in Kenya and the Kenyan government's opposition to the use of its airfields.44 Instead Operation 
Finery was drawn up, which would involve a helicopter assault by Royal Marines from HMS Bulwark, acommando 
carrier then stationed in the Middle East.22l As Bulwark was outside the region, Finery's launch would require 14 
days' notice, so in the event that a more immediate response was necessary, suitable forces were placed on 24 
hours' notice to launch a smaller scale operation to protect British citizens.&4 


With the merger of Tanganyika and Zanzibar on 23 April, there were concerns that the Umma Party would stage a 
coup; Operation Shed was designed to provide for intervention should this happen.22! Shed would have required a 
battalion of troops, with scout cars, to be airlifted to the island to seize the airfield and protect Karume's 
government.48! However, the danger of a revolt over unification soon passed, and on 29 April the troops earmarked 
for Shed were reduced to 24 hours' notice. Operation Finery was cancelled the same day.“ 


Concern over a possible coup remained though, and around 23 September Shed was replaced with Plan Giralda, 
involving the use of British troops from Aden and the Far East, to be enacted if the Umma Party attempted to 
overthrow President Julius Nyerere of Tanzania.42l An infantry battalion, tactical headquarters unit and elements of 
the Royal Marines would have been shipped to Zanzibar to launch an amphibious assault, supported by follow-on 
troops from British bases in Kenya or Aden to maintain law and order.! Giralda was scrapped in December, ending 
British plans for military intervention in the country.&4 


Legacy 


President Amani Abeid Karume participating in a military parade to mark the 40th anniversary of the revolution. 


A kanga celebrating ten years since the revolution (mapinduzi), with references to the ASP and TANU (museum of 
the House of Wonders, Stone Town) 


One of the main impacts of the revolution in Zanzibar was to break the power of the Arab/Asian ruling class, who had 
held it for around 200 years. £2l&IDespite the merger with Tanganyika, Zanzibar retained a Revolutionary 

Council and House of Representatives which was, until 1992, run on a one party system and has power over 
domestic matters.4l The domestic government is led by the President of Zanzibar, Karume being the first holder of 
this office. This government used the success of the revolution to implement reforms across the island. Many of these 
involved the removal of power from Arabs. The Zanzibar civil service, for example, became an almost entirely African 
organisation, and land was redistributed from Arabs to Africans.2IThe revolutionary government also instituted social 
reforms such as free healthcare and opening up the education system to African students (who had occupied only 
12% of secondary school places before the revolution).£21 


The government sought help from the Soviet Union, the German Democratic Republic (GDR), and P. R. China for 
funding for several projects and military advice 4! The failure of several GDR-led projects including the New Zanzibar 
Project, a 1968 urban redevelopment scheme to provide new apartments for all Zanzibaris, led to Zanzibar focussing on 
Chinese aid .5l56 The post-revolution Zanzibar government was accused of draconian controls on personal freedoms 
and travel and exercised nepotism in appointments to political and industrial offices, the new Tanzanian government 
being powerless to intervene. S158 


Dissatisfaction with the government came to a head with the assassination of Karume on 7 April 1972, which was 
followed by weeks of fighting between pro and anti-government forces. A multi-party system was eventually 
established in 1992, but Zanzibar remains dogged by allegations of corruption and vote-rigging, though the 2010 
general election was seen to be a considerable improvement. B46061] 
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The revolution itself remains an event of interest for Zanzibaris and academics. Historians have analysed the 
revolution as having a racial and a social basis with some stating that the African revolutionaries represent 

the proletariat rebelling against the ruling and trading classes, represented by the Arabs and South Asians. Others 
discount this theory and present it as a racial revolution that was exacerbated by economic disparity between 
races. 631 


Within Zanzibar, the revolution is a key cultural event, marked by the release of 545 prisoners on its tenth anniversary 
and by a military parade on its 40th. Zanzibar Revolution Day has been designated as a public holiday by the 
government of Tanzania; it is celebrated on 12 January each year. [65 
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ISLAM AND THE CATHOLIC CRUSADE MOVEMENT IN ZANZIBAR 


Pre-Islamic Era in Zanzibar 


For the past three decades we have witnessed a radical study of the history of Zanzibar especially 
during the Omani Sultanate under the British Protectorate. Such history is neither perceived as an 
extension of European imperial history, nor it is exclusively concerned with the exploitation of 
Zanzibar by British colonial rulers, explorers, missionaries and administrators. But because of a 
Eurocentric colonial interpretation and exaggeration of Zanzibar's history as a hub of Arab's slavery, 
instead of as the exportation of the deluxe cloves in the global market, a new generation of Zanzibaris 
are utilizing innovative research materials at their own disposal. They are utilizing oral traditions, 
linguistic evidence and the archeological data for the Zanzibar perspective. They have now produced 
excellent studies which have put Zanzibar into the center of her historical development. 


The history of Zanzibar without its association with Islam and Arabic influence is like European history 
without the acknowledgment of Christianity and Romance languages. As Europe is associated with 
Rome and Greece, Zanzibar is a also associated with the East African region, but historically and 
culturally its ties are with Arabo-Persian influences because of its geographical proximity, and the 
impact of Monsoon Winds which blow to Zanzibar for six months, and the rest six months to the 
Persian Gulf. Unlike the hinterland, Zanzibar had more cultural contacts with the people plying the 
Indian Ocean trade routes following the Monsoon Winds over the last two thousand years. 


The most important source for the Indian Ocean during this period, Periplus Maris Erythraen 
(Circumnavigation of the Erythraen Sea) written by an unknown Greek commercial agent based in 
Egypt. A considerable increase in knowledge of the Indian Ocean trade in Zanzibar and general and 
East in general is noticed ble in Ptolemy’s Geography, written about 156 CE. The last documentary 
source for the period is the Christian Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes written during the first half 
of the six century. It was obviously belongs to the period when the Roman Empire and Roman trade in 
the Indian Ocean had already entered a period of precipitate decline. 


It is most useful for its information on Ethiopia, on the ascendancy of the Persian in the Indian Ocean. 
Because of natural highways of the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea, Zanzibar had received many 
visitors from Sumerian kingdoms, that flourished between 6000 BC and 3000 BC and Assyrians from 
2000 BC to 6000 BC, both in Mesopotamia whose people are the first to cultivate and settle the Fertile 
Crescent and are the ancestors of the Sumerians. 


The archeological investigations of Pre-ISlamic Zanzibar are still in an embryonic stage but are supporting oral traditions. The 
excavation in 1910 proved that the ancient Egyptians, Sumerians and Sabeans visited the East African islands for international 
trade. The Sumerians are the first known people to develop a high civilization for their inscription which belonged to the Semitic 
Kingdom of Sargon of Akkad, founded in 2709 BC related the prosperous international maritime trade which flourished in 3000 
BC between Mesopotamia, South Arabia and the East African coast. The relationships between Sumerian and Swahili languages 
are attested in their use of verbal forms instead of conjunctions, in addition to their similarities of words which have common 
peculiarities of grammar and construction. Swahili and Sumerian have almost similar thematic harmony of the vowels, which 
form a greater number of derivatives by means of suffixes and both have a system of Harfun (declension) by means of suffixes to 
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the root word without causing significant changes. Other similarities are the absence of distinction between masculine and 
feminine genders as well as the existence of a negative conjugation. 


Such as linguistic relationship goes back when the Sumerians, pioneered the sea route-trade as documented in some historical 
accounts. The origin of such people was the Persian Gulf where the first ship building industry started. He stated that the Sabians 
who took control of the passage from the Red Sea to the Indian Ocean (formally called the Zanzibar Ocean), around the first of 
millennium BC regulated the Indian Ocean from Sindh (now in Pakistan) and the Persian Gulf. It was the same time that the trade 
entered the flow in Zanzibar islands. 


Other early visitors to the East African coast were the Phoenicians, a navigating people from the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean. It is believed that they reached Zanzibar and Kilwa in about 1000 BC on their way to Sofala, in Mozambique for 
gold, silver and ivory. About 600 BC, a Phoenician fleet sailed the south part of Zanzibar and circumnavigated Africa before 
returning to the Mediterranean, three years later. About 526 BC when the Persians conquered Egypt, they opened the access to 
the Red Sea. After the decline of Greek domination, Persian again became the strongest naval power on the Indian Ocean to 
Zanzibar, and Arab settlement of the coast of East Africa had taken their route, despite the Persians to colonize Zanzibar for trade 
continued through the upheaval even after the rise of Islam when Arab pre-dominance became more evident in Zanzibar than 
other East African countries. Extensive trade between East Africa and the kingdoms of the ancient civilization of the world 
continued to gained and by 500 BC the coastal islands, including Zanzibar had become part of a vast commercial empire, 
extending from Egypt, Greece and Rome across the Indian Ocean to India. About 138 BC, Chinese silk and porcelain reached 
Zanzibar via India. 


At the very beginning of the first Century CE, Zanzibar was part of the Kingdom of Saba (115 BC-525 CE), also known as 
Sheba. The Sabeans were a maritime people, with a large kingdom in Yemen and Oman used the seasonal monsoon winds to 
travel regularly to and from Zanzibar. Their sailed south between November to February, during the Northeast Monsoon, 
carrying beads, the Chinese porcelain and clothes. Between March and September, they returned to north on the Southwest 
Monsoon, carrying food grains, mangroves poles for timber, spices, gold (from Sofala), ivory and ebony. These Arabs knew the 
East African coast as "Zinjibar" and thence the romantic name Zanzibar is derived. 


Besides the linguistic relationship between Swahili and Sumerian, the Babylonians, Sumerians and Persians also introduced 
horns to Zanzibar. In the Beit al-Aman (The House of Peace) Museum, there are two big ancient horns belonged to the Shirazi 
rulers, enthroned as Mwinyi Mkuu (Sultan), meaning one who has great power for leadership.There are pictures of Babylonian 
horns on many old tombs-stones such as on the Kaburi (grave) of prince Haroun at Chwaka in Pemba. Haroun was the son of 
Mwinyi Mkuu Muhammad bin Abdul Rahman, famous as Mkame Ndume at Pemba. We are not very sure of the etymology of 
Pemba, but the Swahili word for horn is Pembe, used by Shirazi rulers both in Pemba and the southern region of the Zanzibar 
island as symbols of their power. The paraphernalia of horns as power, are mentioned in the Old Testament that Zedekiah ibn 
Khanaanah prepared two horns to symbolize the power of the Kings of Judah and Israel (1 Kings 22:11 and 2 Chronicles 18:10). 
The presence of horns in Zanzibar indicates the existence of ancient organized Perso-Arabo civilization and their Serikali, a 
Swahili word for government in Farsi (Persian), indicating that ustaarabu (civilization) of Perso-Arabic existed in Zanzibar 
islands before the birth of the Prophet Muhammad (pbuh) but countries like the Central Africa, Zaire, Bahr al-Ghazal (Southern 
Sudan) and Uganda have no knowledge of using horns for symbol of leadership as in Zanzibar prior to its Islamization. 


ii From Ethiopia To Zanzibar 


Islam reached peacefully in East Africa during the seventh century, and by the tenth century it became a dominant religion in 
Ethiopia, Somalia and the East African islands of Zanzibar, Pemba, Kilwa, Mafia, Pate, Lamu and Mombasa. It reached early in 
these countries due to their proximity to the Indian Ocean as well as the long prosperous economic, and political relations with 
the Persian Gulf countries. The domination of the Red Sea maritime trade route by the Islamic State of Madina, also helped the 
spread of Islam to East Africa. This is attested by a mosque foundation in Lamu where gold, silver and copper coins dated 830, 
were found during an excavation in 1984. The oldest intact mosque in East and Central Africa is dated 1007 at Kizimkazi in 
Zanzibar. 


The Swahili cities such as Kilwa and Zanzibar had grown rich from trading with both India and China to the extent that by 13th 
century, Kilwa had already acquired mints of their own, their kings stuck copper coins, inscribing their names. Recent 
archeologists in Zanzibar also had recovered a hoards of three thousands silver coins of local minting. One of the coins found at 
Kizimkazi with the name of Sultan Muhammad Ali belonged to the Shirazi dynasty, is implied by the Kilwa Chronicle. But the 
Fatimi dinar minted in Egypt was the basic international currency in the Swahili cities states. This was observed by the Moroccan 
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globetrotter Abdullah ibn Muhammad ibn Abdullah ibn Muhammad ibn Ibrahim Zawati al-Tunzi (1304-1378), more famous as 
Ibn Battuta when he visited the East African islands. 


During his visit in 1331, Arabic was already the common literary and the commercial language spoken all over these coastal 
islands. He worked as the Chief Qadhi (Supreme Jurist) in the Maldives islands for one year using Arabic as his working 
language. In Kilwa, he was hosted by Sultan Abdullah bin al-Mudhaffar al-Hassan, nicknamed Abu al-Muwahhib (The Father of 
Gifts) and he reported that Kilwa, was one of the beautiful and best constructed towns in the world, and by that time he had seen 
the cities of India, China, Egypt and Morocco, his native country. 


He then visited Malindi, Mombasa and Pemba before he wrote his book entitled, Tuhfat al-Nazaar fi-Ghara’b al-Amsar Wa- 
’ Ajaib al-’ Asfar, known as Rihalar Ibn Batuta(The Voyages of Ibn Battuta), in which he noticed the Shafi’i Madrasa (Islamic 
School), descendants of the Prophet Muhammad (pbuh) and the influence of Yemen in the courts of the East African islands. Not 
only did Ibn Battuta notice some visitors from Hijaz (Saudi Arabia) and Yemen in Kilwa, indicating that Arabic was spoken in 
Kilwa, but the letter addressed to the King of Portugal has its beginning composed in Saj (the rhymic prose), common in the 


Qur’an. 


But Islam was catastrophically challenged by Crusaders in the guise of explorers, traders and colonialists. Their mission was 
executed by a euphemism of "Catholic Crusade Movement" (CCM), from Portugal. As Islam sequentially spread in Ethiopia, 
Somalia and Zanzibar so did Crusades which were waged against its progress. The discourse of Crusade against Islam in 
Ethiopia, was discussed by Taqiyyu al-Din bin Ahmad bin Ali al-Makrizi (1364-1442), who provided one of the early 
authoritative accounts in his book called Al-IImam man bi-Ardh al-Habashah Min Muluk al-Islam (Survey of the Muslim Kings 
of Abyssinia). 


Another book by the same author entitled Al-Dhahab al-Masbuk fi-Dhikr man Hajja min al-Khulafah wa al-Mulk (The Book on 
the Pilgrimage of Caliphs and Kings), contains interviews which the author collected during his settlement in Mecca with 
pilgrims especially from Africa between 1435 and 1437. One of the most significant accounts of the Catholic Crusade against 
Islam in East Africa is found in Tuhfat al-Zaman, better known as Futuh al-Habash (The Conquest of Ethiopia) by Shihab al-Din. 
The author himself was the eyewitness to many of the events which he recorded (1506-1542) when he accompanied Imam 
Ahmad bin Ibrahim al-Ghazi (d. 1543), known in Ethiopia as Imam Ahmad Gran (Leader Ahmad the Left-handed), more famous 
for his heroic conquests in Ethiopia. He embarked upon the greatest Jihad against the Portuguese ever known in Ethiopia until he 
was martyred by them. His loss was not only the defeat of the Muslim Sultanates in Ethiopia, but also the East African history 
entered a new epoch of Portuguese domination. 


Qutb al-Din bin Muhammad bin Ahmed al-Nahrawali, author of the book, Al-Barq al- Yamani fi Al-Fath al-Uthmani (The 
Ottoman Conquest of Yemen), described the expansion of the Ottomans and the Portuguese as well as their interests in East 
Africa. This indispensable book was published first under the title of Ghazawat al-Jarakisah wa-al-Atrak fi-Junub Bilad al- 
Jazirah (Jarkish and Turkish Conquests in the Southern Peninsula). 


The Ethiopian’s resentment against Portuguese Crusaders and their desire for an alliance with the Yemenis, was described by 
Sharaf al-Din al-Hassan bin Ahmed bin Saleh al-Jamali al-Haymi (1609-1659) in his book, Sirat al-Qadi Sharaf al-Din al-Hassan 
bin Ali bin Al-Hassan fi Dukhulihi Ardh al-Habashah, better known as Sirat al-Habashah (Sharaf al-Din’s Report from Ethiopia). 
Zayn al-Din's book, Kitab Tuhfat al-Mujahidin fi-Ba’ad Ahwa’al Burtugaliyyin (The Book of Resistance Against Portuguese 
Expansion), is another important source on Portuguese during the sixteenth century in East Africa. 


The two volumes of Imam Nural-Din Abdullah bin Hamid bin Salum al-Salimi under the title Tuhfat al-A’ yan bi-Sirat Al- 
’Umãn (The History and Life of Omani Dynasties), are significantly important in the history of Islam in Zanzibar. The first 
volume is exclusively devoted to the early history of Oman and provides an account of the Portuguese and the history of the al- 
Busaidi dynasty of Oman and Zanzibar. Shuhaib al-Din Ahmed Ibn Muhammad bin Majid (1432-1500), a native of Julfar in 
Omani who knew Swahili and visited Zanzibar, was the pilot of Vasco da Gama (1469-1524) from Malindi, the coast of Kenya to 
Calcutta and Malabar coast of India. Among his many books on oceanography, the Fawa’dh fi-Usul Ilm al-Bahr wa-al- 
Qawaidah (The Book of Benefits of the Principles of Seamanship), is considered as one of the best on the history of Portuguese 
in Oman and Zanzibar. 


It was only recently that the study of Islam in East Africa started to attract the attention of contemporary scholars. But most of 
them neglected the Crusade against Islam in Zanzibar because such religious conflicts seem to belong to the Middle East, despite 
it is an ecumenical imperative against Islam in any Muslim country, including Zanzibar. Muslims in Zanzibar and East Africa in 
general were the pioneers of resistance against Crusades, colonialism and Christianity. Their resistance which was the longest 
and the strongest in the African history can be divided arbitrarily into three phases. 
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The first phase (1498-1595), when the Swahili states remained independent under the government of their own traditional Shirazi 
ruling dynasties and were fighting against the Catholic Crusaders from Portugal. They inflicted catastrophic damages to some of 
the Swahili towns but had little control over the inhabitants until Alffonso Albuquerque gained superiority in the region. The 
second phase (1595-1650), started with the construction of the Fort Jesus at Mombasa, under the supervision of an Italian 
Giovanni Batista Cairato. Mombasa then became the capital of the Portuguese Crusade in East Africa. 


This lead to the virtual collapse of the Shirazi dynasties, but the Shirazi islanders continued to pay allegiance to their respective 
Sultans. The third phase (1650-1700), ended after Muslim liberation due to an alliance between Imam al-Busaid of Oman and 
Shirazi dynasties of the East African islands. In 1660, Pate and Mombasa asked for help and an Omani fleet was dispatched and 
besieged Fort Jesus. This last phase collapsed when Mombasa fell in 1698 after a long siege by Seif bin Sultan Seif al-Yarubi 
who appointed Nassor bin Abdullah al-Mazrui as the governor. But it was not until the Oman placed their garrisons on Kilwa, 
Zanzibar and Pemba, when the Crusaders lost control over the East African islands. After being expelled from Mombasa and 
their Fort Jesus was seized, they fled to Mozambique for implantation of Christianity in the gist of colonialism (1700-1975), and 
they remained there until the country got independence. 


SECTION TWO 


2) JUSTIFICATIONS FOR CRUSADES 


i Zanzibar in Muslim Historiography 


Prior to the advent of the Crusaders in Zanzibar, it is not known to what extent the 15th Century 
Portuguese knew about Muslims in Zanzibar. But it is crystal clear that after the emergence of Islam in 
Zanzibar, some Muslim historiographers and cartographers paid much attention to visiting and 
documenting about Bilad Zanj (Land of the Black), the East Coast of Africa. It is possible that some 
Portuguese had a knowledge of the books of the early Muslim scholars who mentioned the geo- 
graphical position of Zanzibar islands, the presence of Muslims and their respective Sultans. 


For instance, Uthman bin Amr bin Bahr al-Furqayam al-Basr, famous as al-Jahiz (776-869), himself a 
descendent from Bilad al-Zanj but born at Basra, the cradle offhauratul-Zunuj (The Zanj Revolt), 
replied in his treatise titled, Al-Fakhar al-Suddn min al-Abyadh (The Pride of Blacks Over the Whites), 
that the natives in the Bilad Zanj are in both Qambalu (Pemba) and Lunjuya(Unguja), just as Arabs 
are the descendants of Adnan and Qahtan in the Middle East. 


Qassim Hawgal Nusaybi al-Hawaal (fl. 943-977), born in Baghdad explained in his Kitab Surat al- 
Ardh (The Shape of the Earth) that Qumbalu is located between Bilad al-Habash (Ethiopia) and Bildd 
al-Zanj, though he named the Indian Ocean as Bahr al-Faris (Persian Sea), contrary to Abdullah bin 
Hassan bin Ali bin Hussein bin Ali al-Masoud (913-956), who in his book titled Muruj al-Dhahab wa- 
Manadin al-Jawhdar (Meadows of Gold and Mines of Gems), referred to it as the Bahr al-Zanj (The 
Zanzibar Ocean), after his visits to Zanzibar. 


His last visit occurred when he left Baghdad in 912 across Sohar, then the greatest Omani sea-port in 
the Muslim world. He left Sohar with ship owners; Muhammad bin Zaidabud and Jawhar bin Ahmed. 
He stated that Pemba was (already) occupied by Muslims prior to 730 when Muslims occupied (the 
islands of) Creoles. 


This implies that Pemba and Zanzibar, were Muslim before his visit, a fact which is supported by the 
Pate Chronicle and the excavated gold coin of dinar, struck by Seif Ullah Jafar Yahya, the vizier of 
Khalifah Haroun bin Rasheed (780-809), who sent several Muslims to Zanzibar. The gold coin dated 
798 was excavated at Unguja Uku (Old Zanzibar City), where Neville Chittick excavated pottery of the 
Sassanian Islamic type. 


The first cartographer who compiled the detailed description of the world map in 1154 which includes the islands of Unguja and 
Pemba, was probably Abu Abdullah bin Muhammad bin Abdullah al-Idriss (1100-1164), born in Morocco. He explained that the 
inhabitants of Unguja are predominantly Muslims, a fact which is supported by the 1107 date on the Kizimkazi Mosque at 
Unguja. One who visited and wrote extensively about Tumbatu, the sister island of Unguja and Pemba islands was Yaquot bin 
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Abdullah bin Hamawi al-Rumi (1179-1229), a freed slave of African origin. In his famous book, Mul'j4m al-Buldan 
(Geographical Dictionary), he wrote that Unguja, is the large island and the seat of the elected kings. 


Unguja was important trading center because all the vessels which traded in this coast come there to dis-embark. He also 
mentioned that the inhabitants have been removed from Unguja to Tumbatu, whose inhabitants are (also) Muslims. This 
statement is supported both by the Tumbatu Chronicle and the ruined town known as Makutani that was built by Sultan Yusuf 
bin Alawi from Shirazi. Regarding Pemba, Yaquot said that there are two elected Sultans in Pemba; one in the city of Mtambwe 
(Mtambwe Mkuu), and another in Mtambalu (Ras Mkumbuu), but one Mfalme (Sultan) came from Kufa, He recieved this 
information from Sheikh Salih bin Abdul Malik bin Hallawi al-Basri, a trustworthy and first-hand eye-witness who knew the 
Sultan who came from Kufa. 


Though Yaquot gave no reason for the removal of people from Unguja, the anonymous author of Kitab al-Sulwa fi-Akhbar 
Kilwa (The History Book Concerning the Pleasure Concerning of Kilwa) pointed out that Sultan Sulayman bin Hassan (1178- 
1195), conquered some parts of the East African coast and declared himself a ruler of Sofala, Mafia, Pemba and Zanzibar. 
Therefore, Sultan Sulayman bin Hassan might be responsible for this migration to Tumbatu. 


Another Muslim historiographer who wrote about Unguja and Pemba was Ibn Said al-Magharabi (1213-1286), born in Spain. He 
described in his geography book, Kitab Bast al-Ard fi'tul wa'l-Ardh (The Book of Extension of the Land on Longitudes and 
Latitudes) that Qambalu, is the Jazirat al-Khadhra (The Green Island), the term which is still common in Zanzibar. The term is 
also mentioned in the Kitab al-Fawaid fi Usul wa'al Qawaidah(The Book of Benefits of the Principles of Seamanship) by Shihab 
al-Din ibn Ahmed ibn Muhammad ibn al-Majid (1432-1500), already mentioned as the Omani navigator who knew Swahili and 
he was the pilot of Vasco da Gama from Malindi to India. 


It stands to reason that some of these books about the geography and the Muslims in the Zanzibar islands were accessible to some 
Portuguese historians and geographers such as Fra Mauro Comoldes. His map of 1460 shows the Zanzibar islands and Sofala, the 
Muslim city built by a Muslim ruler, Musa bin asSambiq though his name was erroneously corrupted to Mozambique, the former 
Portuguese colony. 


According to Joas de Barros (1496-1570), a Portuguese historian, "the king of Zanzibar was the line of the king of Mombasa, our 
enemies. The inhabitants were white Moros (Muslims) and black Moros....The Muslim women were adorned with jewels and 
gold from Sofala." Duarte Barbose, a Portuguese historian who visited the East African islands (1500-1518) also reported that 
"the islands of Mafia, Pemba and Zanzibar are inhibited by Moros. The islands have many mosques and the Moros honour 
greatly the Alcoron (Qur'an of Muhammad)." 


The Portuguese needed the information about Muslims in East Africa because the Portuguese were seeking for the legendary 
Christian monarch of Ethiopia known as Prester John. They wanted his assistance to evangelize the East African Muslims. His 
legends emerged during the Crusades when a word spread that a Nestorian king priest joined the march to capture Jerusalem from 
Islamic hands. The legendary exploits of Prester John were first recorded by Otto of Freising in Chronicon (1145), and 
subsequent mention was made of his purported grandson (or son), King David of India. 


In 13th Century, Alberic de Trois-Fontaiunes said that in 1165 Prester John sent a letter to several European princes, such as 
Frederick Barbarossa (1152-1190) of Germany and Manuel Comnenus. The letter was a fiction but his hand-tinted map is 
ironically, preserved in the Zanzibar National Archives. 


ii The Origins Of Crusade In Zanzibar 


The word Crusade comes from the Latin word Crux, meaning Cross, and members of the Crusade sewed the symbol of the Cross 
of Christ on their outer garments. The objective of Crusades was to spread Christianity, dominate Muslims and annihilate Islam. 
This mission continues in different ways and it still lingers over the minds of contemporary Christians even though some of them 
condemn as colonialist wars that donned the cloak of Christianity despite their frenzy brutalities and atrocities to the Muslims. 


It is widely believed and asserted by Orientalists that Crusade against Islam started in Jerusalem (The City of Peace) when the 
First Crusade (1096-1099) was led by Peter, the Hermit after Alexius Comnenus (1081-1118), the Emperor of Constantinopole, 
asked Pope Urban II (also known as Urban the Blessed) to fight against the Muslims and liberate the (supposed) tomb of Jesus 
Christ (pbuh) in Jerusalem. 


In answering to the call of Pope Urban II, 150,000 the Crusaders marched to Constantinapole. Their first encounter with the 
Muslims was Eskisheshir (Dorylaeum) and they spilt into several branches. Baldwin of Boulogne went through Armenia 
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captured Ruha (Edessa) in 1098, and founded the first Christian Latin State. Tancred of Sicily marched through Cilicia and 
captured Tarsus but Bhemound proceeded to Antioch, occupied it and became the second Latin state. Raymond of Toulouse 
captured Ma’rrat al-Nu’man, killed over 100,000 Muslims who surrendered to him and committed their city to the flames. 
Ramlah succumbed in 1099 and in Jerusalem Muslim women and children were not spared as one among the Crusaders on July 
15, 1099 witnessed: 


With drawn swords our people ran through the city; nor did they spare anyone, not even those pleading for 
mercy. If you had been there, your feet would have been stained up to the ankles with blood. What more shall 
I tell? Not one of them was allowed to live. They did not spare the women or children. The horses waded in 
blood up to their knee, nay up to the bridle. It was just and wonderful judgment of God. (p. 113). 


The Crusade culminated the foundation of the Crusader States in the Middle East and the construction of sixty Churches, 
including the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, where Jesus Christ (pbuh) was allegedly buried after his so called Crucifixion. The 
first serious Muslim reaction came from Imad al-Din Zanji (1127-1262), the ruler of Mawsil who carved a kingdom for himself 
out of Halab, Harrana and northern Iraq. He recaptured Ruha in 1144 and carried off Jocscelin II in chains. The collapse of the 
Crusader king reverberated through Europe and Frank cried for help which brought about the Second Crusade (1147-1149), 
which attacked Mesopotamia in response to the tragic loss of Edessa in 1144 to Imad al-Din Zanji, and was led by King Louis 
VII of France who was joined with Emperor Conrad II of Germany (1137-1152), the principal leaders inspired by the preaching 
of Saint Bernard of Clairvaux. Peter the Venerable, who was responsible for the first translation of the Qur'an into Latin, wrote to 
King Louis VII that he should kill as many Muslims as (Prophets) Moses (sic) and Joshua had killed Amorites and Canaanites. 


Nur alDin, the son of Imad al-Din al-Zanji was a more illustrious ruler than his father. He added Damashq (Damascus), the rest 
of the principality of Ruha and all of Tripoli to his realm. Both Bohemond III and Raymond II of Tripoli were brought to Halab, 
in chains. This Crusade led by Conrad III of Germany and Louis VII of France, consisted French and Germans Knights. But 
when the Crusaders controlled Jerusalem for 88 years, the Qubbat al-Sakhar (Dome of the Rock) built in 691 by Khalifah Abdul 
Malik al-Marwan (685-750), was turned into a Church. It was renamed the Temple of Solomon until it was liberated in 1187 by 
the most renowned Kurdish Muslim general named Salahud-Din bin Youseff Ayoubi (1138-1193), known in the West as Saladin. 


The Crusade (1189-1192), focused on the recapturing of Jerusalem from Muslims. It was initiated and participated by noted 
Richard Coeur de Lion, known as Richard the Lion Hearted (1189-1199), the King of England and one of the most notorious 
Crusaders in his time. He nearly massacred all inhabitants of Acre despite his promise to the contrary but he was killed in this 
Crusade. Other noted participants were King Philip II Augustus of France (1180-1223), but he returned home soon after he 
arrived in Jerusalem, while his counterpart the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa of Germany (1152-1190), died before he arrived 
Jerusalem. After capturing Cyprus, they concentrated all of their forces against ‘Akka, which he took in 1191 after the battle that 
lasted for two years. These bellicose kings and emperors strongly opposed Salahudin Youseff Ayoubi for his remarkable political 
and military might against the Crusaders. 


The Fourth Crusade (1202-1204), was initiated by Pope Innocent III (1198-1216) who backed Theodore, the Count of Chamaque 
to lead this Crusade. He bombarded North Africa, following the recommendation of Richard the Lion Hearted, possibly because 
Salahud-Din bin Youseff Ayoubi was the Egyptian leader, similar to Mussa al-Nusayr whose general Tariq bin Ziyad liberated 
the Spanish Muslims in 711 from the Catholic Crusaders. 


The Crusades for the annihilation of Islam in Africa were considered by Catholics as the most ecumenical solution for 
Christianity. They were legalized by various Papal Bulls. The first Bull named Same Chariss imus (April 4, 1418) urged all 
Christian kings and princes to aid King John of Portugal in Crusade against the Moors (Muslims) and other enemies of the Holy 
Name of (Jesus) Christ. Because the Bull fell on deaf ears, due to preoccupation of powers in Europe, another Bull known as Rex 
Regum (September 8, 1436), was issued in which the Pope stated that "all the lands newly conquered would belong to the king of 
Portugal." 


While the Bull termed Dum Diversas (June 18, 1452) gave the King of Portugal the power to wage war on infidels (Muslims) 
with the aim of converting them to Christianity. The Bull Romanus Pontifex (January 8, 1454), confirmed the preceding Bull. 
Two years later, when the Portuguese realized that they were in jeopardy of losing Ceuta (Morocco), the other Bull Etisi Cuncti 
(February 16, 1456) urged all Christian princes to aid the Portuguese for Crusade against Islam in West and East Africa. 


It should be pointed out that to the Christian mind, the Crusades were the only answer against Islam. Therefore, a series of 
Catholic Crusades continued until the Spanish Inquisition in 1493, six years before Vasco da Gama with his army arrived 
Zanzibar and Pemba as motivated by Prince Henry (1394-1460), the Navigator. His chronicler Gomes Eannes de Azurara (1410- 
1473), mentioned some motives that prompted Prince Henry to (East) Africa. First, "to discover how far the territories of 

the Moros (Muslims) extended because every wise man is obliged by natural prudence should have a knowledge of the power of 
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his enemy." Second, "to find a Christian king (Prester John), who for the love of our Lord Jesus Christ (sic) might became allies 
in fighting the Muslims." Third, to extend "faith of our Lord Jesus Christ (sic) and to bring him to the souls that should be saved." 


This indicated that Christianity provided an ideological justification for Crusade against Islam in East Africa. The Portuguese 
who sailed with Vasco da Gama to East Africa were devout people of the Catholic Renaissance. They were mainly Franciscans 
and chaplains who impossible for them to isolate politics from Christianity. The Rev. G.S.P. Freeman-Grenville, one of the noted 
missionaries in Zanzibar revealed that the Prince Henry's foreign policy was to banish Islam in East Africa. In his policy, the 
separation of Church from State as advocated by contemporary Christians did not signify the separation of Christianity from 
politics. In their Catholic fanaticism, the Portuguese waged Crusade and depersonification of Muslims from Zanzibar to Oman. 
They started perilous game of plunder, torture and murder, driving for imperial domination of Muslims. The advantage of 
Crusaders was enhanced by a Papal Bull of Pope Nicholaus V, issued in 1455 granting King Alphonso of Portugal, the monopoly 
in all areas they had conquered provided that the (East) Africans (Muslims) were converted to Christianity. According to Lilyan 
Kesteloop, the Bull states: 


We after scrupulous reflection, are granting by our Bull full and entire freedom to King Alphonso to conquer, to besiege, to fight, 
and to submit all the Sarances (Muslims), Pagans, and other enemies of Christ, wherever they may be; and to seize the kingdoms, 
the dukedoms, their princendom, the lordship, personnel properties, landed properties, and all the wealth they withhold and 
possess; and to submit these persons to perpetuate slavery; to appropriate these kingdoms, duchies, principalities, counties, 
lordships, properties and wealth, to transmit them to their successors; to take advantage and make use of them personally and 
with their offspring. As they have received the so-called powers, King Alphonso and Infanta have acquired, possess, and will 
possess, rightly and indefinitely, these islands (of Zanzibar), seas and these wealth. (p. 86). 


The advent of the Portuguese Crusade in Zanzibar resulted in wide spread of Muslim revolts against the Christians. While many 
contemporary historians still maintain an apocryphal belief that the Portuguese came to Zanzibar (and India) as explorers for 
spices under the patronage of Prince Henry, a few have a different opinion. Professor Sulayman S. Nyang stated in his book 
titled Islam, Christianity and African Identity that the spread of modern Christianity in (East) Africa can be traced to the 
pioneering efforts of Prince Henry, the Navigator. His efforts started when his father King John determined to annihilate the 
Muslim power in Africa. On July 25, 1415, he left Lisbon, the capital of Portugal with 200 warships and his three sons, including 
Prince Henry. Their appearance and huge amanda off the Ceuta (Morocco) caught the Muslims by a terrible astonishment. When 
Cauta fell on August 24, 1415, a celebration for their victory was held in Lisbon where Prince Henry was knighted for his bravity 
and meritorious Crusade. 


Prince Henry, was the third son of five surviving Portuguese-English sons of the bastard John I, of the House of Aviz and 
Philippa of Lancaster, daughter of John of Gaunt. Prince Henry was the ardent architect of Portugal’s geographical and 
navigational explorations with the involvement of Christian missionaries in Africa during the second half of the fifteenth century. 
Not only he mapped out the plans, but launched the expeditions for the charting of the African coastline, and was given 
authorizations in a Bull by Pope Nicholus V in 1455 to go forth and conquer African lands and take possession of their wealth. 
The explorations that followed had a strong religious as well as economic and political purposes, though it was not possible to 
distinguish the religious from these other interests. 


Though Prince Henry did not sail to East Africa for Crusade but his mission to establish Christian kingdoms in Africa was 
pursued by his Catholic mentors after his death. The Portuguese were not only anxious for the propaganda of Catholicism in 
African kingdom but also saw these kingdom as potential partners and allies in their struggle against Islam. The year 1482 saw 
arrival of a Portuguese ship at La Mina (Elmina) in Ghana and the beginning of Catholicism in Africa. Mass was celebrated 
under a tree and prayers said for the "conversion of natives from idolatry and the perpetual prosperity of the Church." In Benin 
attempts were made in 1485 to establish Christian kingdoms but little was accomplished due to the shortage of Christian 
missionaries, failure to train indigenous clergy and reluctance of many Africa rulers to convert to Christianity. The history of 
Portuguese Crusades in East Africa followed a similar pattern to that in West Africa. In 1486, Barthelomew Diaz (d. 1500) failed 
to reach East Africa due to the strong rage of tempest across the Cape of South Africa. When he perished in the tempest of the 
South African coast, King of Portugal appointed Pedro da Covilhe to collect information of the East African coast. 


The information he collected (1487-1491) might have helped Vasco da Gama who left Portugal on July 8, 1497 and commanded 
his heavily armed ship called Sao Gabriel (Saint Gabriel) and his brother called Paula da Gama commanded Sao Raphael, ran 
ashore at Chake Chake, Pemba. Vasco da Gama arrived in Zanzibar on February 28, 1498 and proceeded to Mombasa where he 
received a strong hostile reception from the Sultan but a warm welcome in Malindi, an old enemy of Mombasa. He built a pillar 
of friend-ship on the shore of Malindi and employed Shuhaib al-Din Ahmed Ibn Muhammad bin Majid to guild him from 
Malindi to India. 
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After Vasco da Gama returned to Portugal, Catholic missionaries came to spread the gospels to Belgium Congo, the former Zaire 
(D R C) whose king; Nzima Kuwu converted to Christian in 1492, and renamed Joao (John), after the father of Prince Henry. 
And his baptized prince was renamed Affonso, after Alfonso de Albuquerque, the ruthless and diabolical Crusader from East 
Africa to Oman and South East Asia. 


This Congolese prince became a bishop after Christian education. The Jesuist fathers were installed as councilors to the African 
king and functioned as prime ministers. The king never made important decisions without reference to his own local African 
councils. He became absolute monarchy under the control of the Catholic Church. 


An anonymous author of the original book entitled Kitab al-Sulwa fi-Akhbar Kilwa (The Book of Pleasure Concerning the 
History of Kilwa) written in 1520 gave more enlightenment on the early history of Kilwa, the sister island of Zanzibar and 
Pemba, under the Shirazi dynasty from Iran. He indicated to write the early history of Kilwa to the time of Sultan Ibrahim bin 
Muhammad al-Shirazi. But when the events were connected with Vasco da Gama to Kilwa with nineteen ships, he abrutly ended 
with the words; "There ends what I have found." He ended that way because what followed was a humiliating episode which no 
loyal Muslim citizen of Kilwa could be proud and the title of his book may be a misnomer. However, he said that the Mafia 
Sultan rejoiced the coming of the Portuguese: 


They thought the Frank (Afritis) were good and honest men. But those who knew ther truth confirmed that they were corrupt and 
dishonest persons who had only come to spy pout the (Muslim) land inoprder top seize it. (p. 6). 


At Malindi, the Portuguese were well received because it was at war with Mombasa, and hoped they would prove allies: 


When the people of Malindi saw them, they knew they were bringers of war and corruption, and were troubled with very great 
fear. They gave them alll they asked for....And Franks (Afritis) asked for a pilot to guide them to India, and after that back to their 
own land, God curse it.! (p. 6). 


The arrival of Portuguese to Zanzibar was the first landmark for the strong hostility and competition between Islam and 
Christianity, starting with the conquests through brutalities, bombardments. These Crusades, branded as the European conquests 
began in July 12, 1502 when Vasco da Gama, in his second voyage to East Africa became the first Crusade in the region. He was 
the first to bombard Kilwa, the integral part of a "Federation of Islamic State" (FIS) in East Africa. 


Before the bombardments, Sultan Hassan bin Talut (1277-1294) of Kilwa minted his first coinage of copper but gold was for the 
international exchange as Ibn Batutta had observed that gold was rarely given. Vasco da Gama first came to Kilwa during the 
reign of Sultan Ali bin Fudah bin Sultan (1495-1499) and he was confronted with strong hostility by Ibrahim Muhammad (1490- 
1499), accompanied with Muhammad Rukn ad-Din al-Dabuli Ankon (d. 1505) and two lawyers named Ayoub and Omar. 


On July 12, 1502, Vasco da Gama anchored at Kilwa with fleet which like the Muslims of Cauta (Morocco), caught them with 
terror as Joas (John) de Barros (1496-1570) stated that (the natives of) Kilwa (were) alarmed with such a horrible terror and the 
manner in which the admirals (Crusaders) fired all the times with a continuos roar of artillery. Vasco da Gama bombarded the 
Muslim palace to the ground at Kilwa, two years after he had attacked Sofala. He then ordered the (Muslim) hostages to be 
stripped naked and bound hands and feet, and put in his boat and to remain roasted in the sun until they died." He captured the 
palace, imprisoned Ibrahim Muhammad and forced Sultan Ali bin Fudah bin Sultan the heavy tribute to King Manuel of 
Portugal, he demanded the Muslims to take their legal cases to the Catholic courts such as at Goa in India. 


SECTION THREE 


3) ISLAM AND CRUSADE IN ZANZIBAR 


i The Portuguese Motive In Zanzibar 


It can be argued that the advent of the Portuguese Crusaders in East Africa in general and Zanzibar in particular, was motivated 
by the success of the Spanish Inquisition. The later, was ordered in 1478 by the fanatic Catholic monarchs; Isabele (1415-1504) 
and her husband Ferdinand (1452-1516) that culminated to the downfall of Granada, the last Muslim stronghold in Spain on 
January 2, 1492. 
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In spite of the fact that Ferdinando and Isabele pleaged themselves to uphold the rights of the Muslims to practice their religion, 
to continue use of their language and customs, to receive protection of life and property; such pledges were soon disregarded 
when Cardinal Jimenzez de Cisneros who argued that a contract with Muslims was not binding on a Christian. In 1498, the 
Cardinal Jimenzez de Cisneros went to Granadah, Spain and compelled many Muslims to take sacrament of baptism and accept 
Christianity as the true faith. It was this year that Vasco da Gama and his armed vessels arrived in Zanzibar and Pemba for what 
might be called their feasibility study for the Crusades against the Muslims in Zanzibar. 


Perhaps the Portuguese were more motivated by their Christian faith that wherever Islam is predominant, Christians should 
vehemently oppose the supremacy of Islam and Crusades against Muslims are inevitable. Muslims are warned in the Qur’an the 
ultimate goal of Christians in their respective countries. Christian missionaries and Orientalists who went to Muslim countries 
condemned Islam as the only religion of anti-Christ and cunningly or forcefully urged Muslims to convert to Christianity. In thie 
same veins, the Portuguese anticipated that Zanzibaris would embrace Christianity and forsake Islam. This indicated that the 
motive of the Portuguese in Zanzibar and East Africa in general or India, was not for the monopolization of trade spices, or 
exploration as we are made to believe. Rather, it was an ecumenical Crusade against Islam through economic exploitation, brutal 
aggression and political oppression. The Rev. Lyndon Harris wrote that the intention of Portuguese in East Africa, was the 
Crusade to Islam: 


The Portuguese intended to destroy Islam to secure the gold traffic of Sofala, to dominate the Indian Ocean and to banish all 
Islamic peoples held of the wealthy trade with India and to divert it by way of Cape route into the coffers of Portugal. This was, 
to compared as its spirit, with the Crusade. (p. 22-23). 


Affonso de Albuquerque and Ruy Lorenco Ravasco continued what was left by Vasco da Gama, the first Crusader against Islam 
in East Africa. Because one year after his departure from Zanzibar, they invaded both Kilwa and Zanzibar, respectively. Affonso 
de Albuquerque reduced dozens of mosques into ashes before he transferred the Portuguese garrison from Kilwa to Mombasa, 
two years before he invaded the cities of Sahar and Karyat (Qaryat) in Oman. Ruy Lorenco Ravasco captured over 20 Muslims, 
forced the Sultan of Zanzibar to be a subject of Portugal and to allow the Portuguese ships a free access to Zanzibar. He also 
massacred 34 Muslims, including a prince and totally destroyed all Islamic presence at Unguja Ukuu, the old city of Zanzibar 
which by then had its own mint factory. The Rev. G. S. P. Freeman testified that Zanzibar rulers minted their own coins in the 
13th Century. Before Zanzibar was bombarded it had a democratic system of government known as Serikali (Persian), whose 
leader was crowned as Mfalme (King) or Mwinyi Mkuu (Sultan) but Malkia (Queen) in case of a female. The administrative 
head was appointed as Waziri(Minister), assisted by Mudiri (Governor), and in turn by Sheha (Persian; Shah). The position 

of Sheha like that of Mwinyi Mkuu appeared to be by a hereditary or appointment. 


Two years latter (1505), the Portuguese bombarded Zanzibar under the command of Joas Homen and Lopo Chanoca. It was in 
the same year that the King of Portugal appointed Dom Duarte de Lemos to collect the exorbitant annual tribute from Mafia, 
Pemba and Zanzibar refused to pay the tribute and Pemba became more belligerent to the Portuguese, both islands were severely 
punished by the Portuguese under the leadership of Dom Duarte de Lemos. 


They looted, set fire to some settlements on Zanzibar and plundered the old Muslim town of Pujuni, near Chake Chake in Pemba. 
When the people of Pate opposed the Portuguese in 1571, Francisco Barreto, a Portuguese governor of India (1555-1558), 
attacked Zanzibar in collaboration with Father Francisco Mancloaros, who started the Jesuit Society at Zanzibar in 1560, when 
the Portuguese built the first Church on what is now the city of Zanzibar. Barreto was killed at Sofala, an ally of Zanzibar and 
Mombasa. 


When Affonso de Albuquerque left Mombasa in 1505 for attacking the cities of Sahar, Karyat (Qaryat), Kalhut, Khor Fakkana 
and Hormuz, the premier city of trade in Oman, the ruler of Hormuz, Sheikh Seif al-Din was forced to became a vassal of the 
Portuguese. Subsequently, the Viceroy Francisco de Alphonso attacked Mombasa in which the Portuguese built the Fort Jesus in 
1594 by the order of the Viceroy Mattias de Albuquerque. 


As a result, Mombasa became the capital of the Portuguese when the whole of East African coast from Lamu to the north to 
Sofala in the south, was virtually under the Portuguese domination. The Mafians submitted to pay their tribute to Portugal while 
the Pembans escaped to Mombasa "leaving nothing in their homes, and the Zanzibaris fled to the bush. Their (Zanzibar) town 
was captured and looted after pierced in the flesh with the sharp points sword-blades." Randall L. Pouwels explained that the 
motive of the Portuguese in the East African islands was a Catholic Crusade against Muslims: 


The Portuguese partially considered their activities on the cost and elsewhere as a crusade against infidel Muslims....Violent 
assaults against civilian populations were launched under the eyes, and with the approval of Catholic clergymen who sailed with 
the fleets. Once a town had been occupied by force, often these same clergy were introduced with or without the consent of local 
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peoples. Active proselytization began in the 1560s when Jesuits started work on the southern coast, to be followed soon 
afterwards by the Dominicans and Augustinians at Mombasa, Zanzibar, Faza and Pate. (p. 39). 


It must pointed out that the Portuguese were not the only European Crusaders in Zanzibar. In November 1591, Edward 
Bonaventura, captained by Sir James Lancaster, was probably the first British Crusader to Zanzibar, allegedly to get supply of 
fresh food and water by the Sultan. After his first visit, more British ships were calling at Zanzibar for their perversity or carnal 
interests. Because in 1628, John Henderson, a Scottish sailor escaped with a Zanzibari princess. Their portraits are in the present 
collection of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery in Edinburgh. Following the advent of British ships to Zanzibar, the 
Portuguese strengthened their position. In 1594, they built a fort at Chake Chake, Pemba but the Fort Jesus in Mombasa received 
more Portuguese settlers to attack Muslims. 


One among the most notorious Portuguese settlers was Fransisco de Seixas Cabreira, the commander of the Fort Jesus. He was 
known as Afriti(Devil), but when the word was applicable to any Portuguese, the British Colonial Crusaders substituted it with 
the word Mreno (Portuguese), fromreino, meaning "kingdom" in Portuguese. Since then, Afrit is uncommon outside Zanzibar 
but Mreno is used in all the Swahili-English dictionaries. Fransisco de Seixas Cabreira is documented in Jambangome Chronicle 
that he attacked Pemba several times and in each occasion he was successful in writing tribute through force and intimidation. He 
reported on October 9, 1654 that with 280 troops (Crusaders), expelled the Queen of Zanzibar and destroyed ten dhows that came 
from Pemba. 


Fearing denunciations of their faith and blatant disrespect for their Islamic Law, the Muslims in Pemba waged Jihad that killed 
nearly all the Portuguese settlers in one night. They attempted to assassinate their native Liwali (Swahili term derived from 
Arabic, wali for counselor) for being identified as a puppet of the Portuguese settlers, and a puppet can only protect the interests 
of their masters. The Liwali escaped to Malindi but was soon returned to Pemba by a Portuguese captain Thomas de Souza 
Continho. In 1596, the Liwali was deported to Mombasa, where he was baptized and renamed Don Phillip before he married to a 
Portuguese girl known as Dona Anna. 


In Mombasa, he received Christian education at Augustinian Convent which was built in 1596 by Francisco da Gama, a lineal 
descendant of Vasco da Gama. The Muslims in Mombasa resisted the Crusades but they were not successful since the Portuguese 
were heavily armed with guns, well-trained and more prepared than the Muslims who had spears, stones, clubs and strong Faith. 
The Muslims lost their properties and they were forced to pay a heavy annual tributes to Portugal. William Hichens graphically 
described the havoc perpetrated by the Portuguese: 


Mombasa was five times burned to the ground, its peoples put to the sword or carried into slavery; yet it rose again and again 
from its smoking ashes, and stands today with the scarlet banner of Islam's liberty flying from its battlements. Kilwa was ravaged 
with fire and sword; it people were driven from their homes; craven usurpers who yielded in greed and cowardice to the cajolings 
and threats of destroyers were raised to power in seats of rightful rulers. The mosques and mansions of Lamu and Pate were 
pulled to the ground or shattered by bombardment; the Sheikhs (Muslims scholars) were put to death and the people were 
mulcted in huge fines for that they had done no more than defend their (Islamic) faith and the freedom of their native soil. (p. 
122). 


According to the Mombasa Chronicle, "the Portuguese flung stones at the people while they were at prayers; and they used to 
turn the people out of their houses and take possession; till the people of Mombasa were driven out to disappear." It further said 
about the Portuguese that: 


The made the people suffer all kinds of iniquities. The old injustices were perpetrated again. They brought evil upon Muslims; 
they went into their houses and drove out owners and violated their women, so that the people fell into despair. Eventually, the 
feast day of the Portuguese came, and they all left the Fort (Jesus), save a very small number who remained. They were 
surrounded by the Swahili (people), who cut their throats. (p. 13). 


In 1614, the Sultan of Mombasa named Hassan bin Ahmed was summoned to a Catholic court at Goa, where he refused to accede 
with the Portuguese demands. The dispute began when the Sultan wanted to make annual pilgrimage to Mecca, send trading 
voyage to China, and have the economic treaty with Pemba, the source of rice to Mombasa. The Portuguese refused the sultan to 
deposit his entire grain stock in Fort Jesus but because the Sultan rejected he was taken to Goa. On his return to Mombasa, he 
was soon assassinated by Simao de Mello Pereira for a bribe offered by the King of Portugal. 


Sultan Hassan bin Ahmad was succeeded by his brother, Muhammad bin Ahmed. His son Yusuf, then seven years old was sent to 
Goa for Catholic education at Augustinian Convent. After being baptized in Goa, he was renamed Dom Jerenimo Chingulia and 
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given a Portuguese wife to adopt Euro-Christian imperialistic culture. In 1627, he wrote a letter to the Pope, shortly before he 
returned to Mombasa to take up his throne. 


According to Professor Ali A. Mazrui, himself born in Mombasa, these (East) African people after going through Christian 
missionaries became perfect acculturates of western culture. Their education in missionary converted them to cultured mulattos 
and assimilated the culture of the western imperialistic rulers. Professor Sulayman S. Nyang stated that the term cultural mulatto 
was used by the Senegalese President Leopard Senghor to describe himself. 


ii Zanzibar Jihad For Protection 


Muslim liberation is not enshrined in the Holy War, because the term is not mentioned in the Qur’an or the Sayings of the 
Prophet Muhammad (pbuh), but it is erroneously understood by most Orientalists and Christians as military expedition to impose 
Islam with swords upon other nations and to confiscate their lands. They propagate that Islam was spread by swords, yet ignore 
that the Muslim liberation is embodied in Jihad, the legal defensive or offensive struggle against oppression and aggression 
against Muslims. The word Jihad is derived from Jahad or Juhd which means exerting of ones power in repelling the enemy 
whether by word or by deed. This can be fighting against devil, visible enemy or striving against self and evil passions. Muslims 
are exorted to propagate, defend and keep Islam in their country: 


Fighting is prescribed upon you, and you dislike it but it is possible that you dislike a thing which is good for you and that you 
love a thing which is bad for you. But Allah knows and you know not. (Surah al-Bagarah; 2:216). 


Fight them until there is no more tumult or oppression, and there prevail justice and Faith in Allah altogether. (al-Anf'al; 8:39). 


It is on this justification that Jihad against the Portuguese Crusade in East Africa was declared by Prince Yusuf bin Hassan bin 
Ahmed (1607-1638), known by the Portuguese as Dom Jerenimo (Herenimo) Chingulia. However, he was not assimilated by 
western imperialistic rulers nor was he converted into a cultural mulatto, like the baptized Congolese prince who was renamed 
Alfonso and became a priest. Because when Dom Chingulia returned to Mombasa in 1626 despite of being a Catholic and his 
Christian education at Goa, with a Portuguese wife, he entered the Fort Jesus on the pretext that he wished to pay respect to the 
Portuguese Commander, Pedro (Priest) Leytan de Gamboa. 


Soon after entering, he murdered Pedro Lytan de Gamboa. This is supported by the inscribed sandstone found at Uroa in the 
Zanzibar island. The sandstone which has inscription in bold Roman letters of Portuguese origin reads: "LEITAO"...(capi) TAO 
MOR MENDES." Since sandstone was unknown in Zanzibar, it was possibly imported from Portugal, and not intended for Uroa, 
James Kirkman, a British archeologist in Zanzibar contend that its presence in Uroa was due to shipwreck. Kirkman also 
concluded that "the only "LEITAO" prominent in East Africa was Laytan de Gamboa, the Captain of (Fort Jesus at) Mombasa 
murdered by Dom Jeronimo, and his tombstone was being sent to Portugal." We can infer that Dom Chingulia demonstrated that 
a Muslim must lead in Jihadagainst any Crusaders by murdering all the Portuguese settlers in Mombasa, except only four who 
escaped to Pate. He publicly renounced his Christianity, resumed his origin birth name, Yusuf bin Hassan bin Ahmed and 
declared Jihad against the Portuguese Crusaders in East Africa for the sake of Allah as stated in the Qur'an: 


To those against whom war is made permissible is given (to fight), because they are wrong and verily Allah 
is Most Powerful for their aid. (Surah al-Hajj; 22:39). 


Yusuf bin Hassan bin Ahmed was supported in Zanzibar not only because he had gained a high reputation and killed the 
Commander of the Portuguese Crusaders, Pedro Leytan de Gamboa, but Jihad is a permanent religious obligation as the Prophet 
Muhammad (pbuh) categorically said to the Muslims: 


Jihad is an obligation (to every Muslim) until the day of resurrection. One who died but did not fight in the 
way of Allah, nor did he express any desire for Jihad, died the death of a hypocrite. (Sahih Muslim Vol. 3, 
No. 1571). 


As a result of fierce Jihad in Mombasa, the Portuguese concentrated their Crusades to Zanzibar where they had erected a 
hermitage in 1612 for Catholicism. They regarded the resistance in Zanzibar a serious threat to the implantation of Christianity 
and their security in Mombasa and East Africa in general. 
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Therefore, in 1631, Fransisco de Seixas Cabreira, who ruthlessly suppressed Jihad in Mombasa and Pemba, bombarded the 
palace of Queen Mwana wa Mwana in Zanzibar to the ground. He also seized all the dhows which were received from Kilwa and 
Mafia but the Queen escaped to Yemen. Her palace was replaced by the Church but it was destroyed in 1652 by the Omani 
Muslim soldiers under the command of Seif Sultan Seif al- Yarubi, the son of then Sultan of Oman. 


In fighting against oppression, the Muslims are advised to migrate to a peaceful country. This is so crucial that the Qur'an blames 
Muslims for not abiding a migration (Surah al-Nisa; 4:97), perhaps they may develop strategies for Muslim liberation away from 
their motherland. When the Portuguese sent a strong army to recapture Mombasa in 1632, Yusuf bin Hassan bin Ahmed had 
already sailed to Yemen. There he might have collaborated with Queen Mwana wa Mwana for a military retaliation against the 
Portuguese in East Africa until they martyred him in 1638 at Jeddah, Saudi Arabia: 


Those who leave their homes in the cause of Allah and are then slain or die, on them will Allah bestow. 
Verily a goodly Provision. Truly Allah is He Who bestows the best Provision. Verily He will admit them to a 
place which they shall be well placed. (Surah al-Hajj; 22:58-59). 


When the Portuguese learnt that Yusuf bin Hassan bin Ahmed had quitted Mombasa, Pedro (Priest) Rodrigues Botelho, who had 
been left with two heavily armed vessels at Zanzibar to circumvent Jihad, invaded Mombasa. Perhaps it was Fransisco de Seixas 
Cabreira, the commander of the Fort Jesus in Mombasa who martyred Sultan Muhammed bin Abdul Rahman, famous as Mkame 
Ndume and radical leader of the Muslim resistance at Pujini in Pemba. In his autographed inscription over the gateway of Fort 
Jesus, Fransisco de Seixas Cabreira stated that he "punished the (Muslim) rebels on the East African islands with a great 
chastisement never expected...(also) chastised Pemba (and) killed the revolted (Muslim) ruler (Mohammed bin Abdul Rahman), 
and all those (Muslims) of any repute, and made them pay to His Majesty" of Portugal. 


This self-inscription is supported by the Chronicle at Jambangome, the oldest city in Pemba. It was written in 1606 by 
anonymous author at Pemba under the instruction of Sharif bin Yusuf bin Burhan. The chronicle was found between the pages of 
the Qur’an by Sheikh Theniyan bin Khalfan, who made its copy, which was translated into English by Sheikh Abdul Rahim bin 
Mohammad bin Jidawi, of the Zanzibar High Court. It was deposited at the General Museum known as Beit al-Aman (The House 
of Peace), built in 1925 during the heydays of the Omani Sultanate (1700-1964), that upon the request, liberated Zanzibar from 
the Portuguese Crusaders. 


The Jambangome Chronicle indicated that after Fransisco de Seixas Cabreira attacked Pemba, his mission was continued by 
"Kison bin Jojone" who arrived in Pemba with five ships of Crusaders to demand the tribute. The Shirazis assembled and Maalim 
Juma bin Kombo, the Sheikh of the Shirazi and the Sultan of Pemba said: "Look hear you Kison, we are not going to give you 
anything. We don’t known who you are. We are not your slaves. Let that be known to you, Kison." For this reason, Kison 
declared a Crusade but the Shirazi fought for 32 days, Kison could not conquer the Shirazi and he left together with his 
companions. 


In 1652, Kison came back with 65 ships full of Crusaders and demanded tribute from the Shirazis but they refused to pay, and 
fought Jihad for 60 days. They killed 13,014 Crusaders and 364 became martyrs but Kison did not get anything and went back 
with his people. In 1656, he returned with 70 ships and landed at Mkumbuu. For seven days the Shirazi from Chwaka, Kojani, 
Weja, Shumbe, Micheweni, Waizi and Mwajani gathered at Mkumbuu. It was a Jihad against the Portuguese Crusaders because 
all the Shirazi in Pemba stood firm to protect Islam and dignity of Pemba. 


When Kison demanded another tribute, the Majlis Shur’a (The Consultative Body), composed of Maalim Juma bin Kombo, 
Shaame bin Ali, Mfalme (Sultan) Haroun bin Hassan bin Ali and Mwinyi bin Sharif bin Kutub (Qutb) bin Mahaz al-Baalawi, 
assembled at Mkumbuu. Their leader Maalim Juma bin Kombo said to him that: "Hear! Kison, we are not agree to pay tribute at 
all." Kison said: "Do you not agree to pay tribute even which was agreed upon formally? Maalim Juma bin Kombo replied: 
"Look Kison, you had better leave (for) we don’t know whether you are the son of Jojone, who had a ring mounted with a red 
jewel. If you are his real son produce the ring and the symbol belonging to your father. On seeing this symbol, Maalim Juma bin 
Kombo responded: "Your words are true." Kison then demanded annual tribute of 16,000 dirham from them, but Sharif bin 
Qutub bin Mahaz al-Baalawi retorted that: "We don’t agree to that amount, perhaps we shall pay 12,000 dirham. Because both 
Kison and Maalim Juma bin Kombo agreed, the Shirazis and Kison gathered and wrote a document under an oath by both parties. 


However, this was not the final episode because when Kison soon left to Portugal, the Shirazis congregated and recited Hal-Badr, 
derived from Ahl-Badr (People of Badr), asking the Help of Allah as He help the Muslims during the Battle of Badr in 624, 
during the month of Ramadhan. This was first Muslims a historical victory under the leadership of Prophet Muhammad (pbuh) 
with only 300 Muslims who defeated over 1,000 pagans as promised by Allah: 
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And Allah has already made you victorious at Badr when you were a weak little force. So fear Allah much 
that you may be grateful. (Qur’an; 3:123). 


In Zanzibar and Pemba, recitation of Hal-Badr reminds the first and most famous Jihad at Badr, between the pagans from Mecca 
and Muslims of Madina. The Shirazis in Pemba recited Hal-Badr from the Islamic passage to ask Allah to bring down the 
malediction of heavens upon the enemies of Allah and Muslims. It is an application of Tawassul, Seeking a Help of Allah as He 
did to the Muslims who fought at the Battle of Badr. There is a Hadith related by al-Bazzar in which the Prophet Muhammad 
(pbuh) said: 


If anyone of you lost something or needs Help (from Allah) which in an open land, then let him say: O 
slaves of Allah help me. (Muslim). 


Because the Shirazis know that only Allah has the power for every thing, tawassul is permitted. When news came to Pemba that 
Kison’s ship sank and himself was drawn, the Shirazis in Pemba and Zanzibar were so thankful that they all shouted Al-Hamdul- 
Lillahi (Praise be to Allah) in their rejoice. 


SECTION FOUR 


4) PORTUGESE LEGACY AND MUSLIM LIBERATION 


i Portuguese Legacy in Zanzibar 


Although the Portuguese failed to impose Christianity in Zanzibar during thier Crusades for about 200 
years they made a little contribution. They introduced wine and prostitution in Zanzibar islands and 
wild pigs in Pemba. The have left a Church bell which was found at Welezo and it is placed in the 
Cathedral Church in Zanzibar. Ironically, they left no Church but the Portuguese word for a Church, 
is igreza so named because their forts were used as prison and since then gereza is the Swahili word 
for a prison. 


TABLE 1: SWAHILI WORDS DERIVED FROM THE PORTUGUESE 


PORTUGUSE|} SWAHILI ENGLISH 
Dancador DANGURO Brothren 
Vinyo MVINYO Wine 
Carta KARATA Cards 
Copas KOPA Heart 

Pao PAU Club 

Sete SETI Seven 
Trunfo TURUFU Trump 
Mandioca MUHOGO Cassava 
Tabaquerra [TUMBAKU Tobacco 
Bibo BIBO Cashew 
Pera PERA Guava 
Bandeira BENDARA Flag 
Bomba BOMBA Pump 

Boia BOYA Buoy 

Buli BULI Teapot 
Foronha FORONYA Pillow case 
Caixa KASHA Box 
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Copo KOPO Pot 


Caraco KOROSHO Cashew nut 
Lenco LESO Scarf 

Mesa MEZA Table 

Padre PADRI Priest 

Peca PESA Coin 

Roda RODA Pulley 
Sapata SAPATU Slipper 


Sombreiro |SHUMBURERE |Hat 
Trombeta TARUMBETA (Trumpet 


To this amalgam the Portuguese made little contribution in Zanzibar Swahili other the introduction of 
certain fruits and playing cards. They contributed nothing to arts, building, literature and politics. 


ii Muslim Liberation And Islamic Revivalism 


Since the formative Islamic history of Zanzibar is incomplete without the acknowledgment of Oman, it 
is imperative to provide a brief introduction of Oman before elucidating its potential role for the 
liberation and Islamization of Zanzibar. 


Originally, the Iba’dhi Muslims were members of the Khawarijis, who escaped persecution from Basra 
in Iraq. They rallied behind the elected Imam in defense of their religio-political freedom. The Iba’dhi 
of Omanis had always insisted on the customs of electing their Imam who had to fulfill his promise or 
an agreement even if it might cost him his life. Nasir bin Murshid al-Yarubi, was the first Imam who 
heralded an Omani political renaissance. 


In 1625, he occupied Hormuz, expelled the Portuguese from Sohar in 1645, and in 1648, he forced 
them to give up Kuryat, Matera and Dubeira. He had the strong sagacity and determination to unify 
his people behind him and launched offensive assault against the Portuguese from Oman to Zanzibar. 
What was initiated by Imam Nasir bin Murshid al-Yarubi was completed by his cousin Imam Sultan bin 
Seif bin Malik al-Yarubi (1649-1679), his successor who continued the struggle against the Portuguese 
in Oman and Zanzibar. 


The victory of Omani against the Portuguese Crusaders was so jubilantly celebrated in the East African 
islands that the Shiraz ruling dynasties sent a high delegation to Oman, requesting for the expulsion 
of the Portuguese in their Muslim islands. Fransisco da Seixas Cabreira, commander of the Fort Jesus 
acknowledged this fact when he reported to Goa on August 20, 1653 that "the rulers of Zanzibar and 
Pemba...had asked help from Muscat (Oman), like the Muslims of India had appealed to the Mamluk 
Sultan." 


The Sultans of Mombasa and Pate sent their delegations to Imam Sultan bin Seif bin Malik al-Yarubi. 
The requests were similar to the Spanish Muslims who asked for a military help in 711 to Mussa bin 
Nusayr of North Africa. Imam Sultan bin Seif bin Malik al-Yarubi agreed to liberate the Zanzibar 
Muslims from horrendous oppression and suppression. He sent his son Seif, analogous to Musa bin 
Nusayr when he had sent General Tariq bin Zaid, who liberated the Spanish Muslims. 


Following the Omani victory against the Portuguese in January 1650, Seif bin Sultan al-Yarubi arrived 
Zanzibar in 1652 to help Queen Mwana wa Mwema He arrived Zanzibar with ten thousand soldiers and 
twenty eight ships, including Al-Falaq (The Dawn), the largest ship which carried eighty guns; three of 
them are still in Zanzibar. They were used by Seif bin Sultan al-Yarubi who destroyed the first Church. 
He also sacked the Portuguese settlements in Zanzibar, imprisoned 400 Portuguese, killed many 
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Portuguese Crusaders, including Viceroy Manoel de Nazereth and burnt the Portuguese settlements in 
Pemba. 


By 1668, virtually the East African islands were under the Omani control except the Fort Jesus in 
Mombasa. Nevertheless, the Queen of Pemba who had surrendered in 1679 to the Portuguese became 
a Christian and was sent to Goa. In 1682, she was persuaded by the Portuguese to return to Pemba 
as they had tried in vein to Prince Yusuf bin Hassan bin Ahmed of Mombasa. As in the case of their 
native Liwali who was baptized and renamed Don Phillip, this plot to install a puppet Queen in Pemba 
became abortive. 


Because when she returned to Pemba, the natives expelled her and the Portuguese were also expelled 
in 1695 by Seif Sultan al-Yarubi from Zanzibar and Pemba. Consequently, not only he helped Queen 
Mwana wa Mwana returned to Zanzibar from Yemen in 1710, but also liberated the Zanzibaris who 
then pledged allegiance to the Sultan of Oman for protection and friendship: 


The Believers, men and women, are protectors one another. They enjoin what is just (and right) and 
forbid what is evil (and wrong), they observe regular prayers, pay Zakat and obey Allah and his 
Messenger. On them will Allah pour His Mercy for Allah is Exalted in power (and) Wise. (Surah at- 
Taubadh; 9:71). 


After the death of Queen Mwana wa Mwana, she was succeeded by her son Yusuf and when the later 
died, its kingdom was divided into two portions. The southern portion with his capital at Kizimkazi was 
ruled by his son Bakari bin Yusuf, whilst the northern portion, which is the modern town of Zanzibar 
was ruled by his daughter Fatima (fl. 1696-1710) who lived at Mkunazini. She was married to 
Abdullah bin Yusuf from Hadhramout, and bore him a son Hassan who shared exile to Oman with her 
during the Portuguese aggression. 


On their return to Zanzibar, Hassan was the first Mwinyi Mkuu (Sultan) to settle at Shangani in the 
Zanzibar city. He was succeeded by his son, Sultan bin Hassan, and in turn by Ahmad Hassan al- 
Alawy during the reign of Ahmad Said (1744-1784), the first al-Busaid Imam of Oman and the joint 
ruler of Oman and Zanzibar until it was separated by the British, the new Crusaders who replaced the 
Portuguese. As we have earlier stated that Prince Henry was instrumental for the penetration of 
Catholic Christianity both in Zanzibar and Oman. The Portuguese devastated Zanzibar before they 
attacked the main trading cities of Muscat, Sahar and Qaryat in Oman. 


This is one among the reasons for the Shirazy dynasty in Zanzibar to sent delegation to their Muslim 
counterpart, the al-Busaidy dynasty in Oman under the leadership of Sultan bin Seif bin Malik al- 
Yarubi (1649-1679), asking liberation. Therefore, contrary to the Portuguese in Zanzibar, the Omani 
Sultanate was neither imperialist nor colonialist as erroneously purported by the Orientalists, the 
intellect-ual thinkers for the British Colonial Crusaders in Zanzibar and Oman. It was the Shirazi ruling 
dynasty who asked the Omani to stay in Zanzibar for protection because the Portuguese Crusaders left 
to Mozambique, instead of returning to their country. 


The Omani Sultanate in Zanzibar facilitated Islamic revivalism but it was neither aggressive in 
Islamization of the East African interior nor enforced Iba’dhism to the Muslims for two reasons.First, 
there is no compulsion in religion (alBaqarah;2:256). Second, members of the ruling dynasty were 
not ulama in either Ibadhi or Shafi’i Islamic School of Fiqh, the most dominate School 

of Figh (Jurisprudence) in East Africa. My grandfather Sheikh Fattawi bin Issa bin Mussa al-Shirazi 
(1910-1987), Chief Qadhi of Zanzibar told me that it was this reason that the Sultans invited Shafi'i 
and Shi’a ulama from different countries for Islamic revivalism in Zanzibar. 


His predecessor, Sheikh Abdullah bin Saleh Farsy (1912-1982), who described some of the 

Sha’fi ulama in Zanzibar during the Omani Sultanate indicated that most of the invited ulama were 
from the Hadhramout, Oman, Iraq, Iran, Bahrain, India, Saudi Arabia, and Egypt. Some from other 
East African countries such as the Comorro and Lamu. But one of the most prominent 

invited ulama by Sultan Said bin Sultan (1806-1856), was Sheikh Muhyddin bin Sheikh bin Abdullah 
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al-Qahtany (1789-1869), born and raised at the Muslim city of Barawa in Somali. He was the first 
Chief Qadhi for the Sunni Muslims and the first Chief Minister during the Omani Sultanate in Zanzibar. 


He built a few mosques in Zanzibar and authored many books in Arabic and Swahili. But his famous 
book in the West is the redaction of Kitab as-Sulwa fi Akhbar Kilwa (The Book of Pleasure Concerning 
the History of Kilwa), commonly known as Kilwa Chronicle, donated to the British Museum by John 
Kirk when he was in Zanzibar (1873-1887) for the British colonial Crusade. Sheikh Abdul bin Qadir al- 
Danah from Lebanon came to Zanzibar after agreement between Sayyid Khalifah bin Said bin Sultan 
(1888-1890), the Sultan of Zanzibar and Sultan Abdul Hamid (1876-1909), the Khalifah of 
Uthmaniyyah (Ottoman) Empire of Turkey. 


The Sultanate in Zanzibar knew that the economic development was crucial for stability of the Islamic 
State. Because the economy of Zanzibar was destroyed by the Portuguese from prosperity to poverty, 
the Omanis focused on Islamization of International economy so that Allah might pour His Mercy. 
These justifications were not recognized by British Orientalists though they have attested the common 
adage during the Omani Sultanate in Zanzibar: "When they tune the pipe in Zanzibar, they dance as 
far as to the Lakes" (of Victoria, Malawi and Tanganyika). The Rev. Lyndon Harries, the former 
Orientalist in Zanzibar stated this adage in his book titled Islam in East Africa, published by the 
Universities Mission to Central Africa (UMCA) for the Christian missionaries to meet the "challenge" of 
Islam in Zanzibar. His prediction "the tune has changed to the reverse" came to pass because Muslims 
in Zanzibar are now under the secular protection of Christians, contrary to what Allah ordered them in 
the Qur'anic verdict: 


O you who Believe (Muslims)! Take not the Jews and the Christians for your friends and protectors. 
They are but friends and protectors to each other. And he amongst you who turns to them (for 
intimate friendship, protection and the Union) is (one) of them. (Surah al-Maidah; 5:51). 


The above warning was the most prudent precaution and the lesson in East Africa. At the time of the 
arrival of Sayyid Said bin Sultan (1791-1856) to Zanzibar in 1828, a visiting American merchant, 
Edward Roberts, from New Hempshire said that "fearing another invasion by the Portuguese 
(Crusaders), the people of Zanzibar placed their islands under the protection of the grandfather of the 
present Imam." The Rev. Bartle Frere was also given a similar information in 1873 when he went to 
Zanzibar. 


Muslim protection among themselves is so vital and prudent that in 1678, when the Portuguese 
Crusaders went to the island of Pate, whose Sultan's delegation had gone to Muscat for help from 
Imam Sultan bin Seif al-Yarubi but since the Portuguese arrived earlier, they beheaded the Muslim 
rulers of Pate and Lamu islands, with many other Muslims. 


In 1686, the Portuguese also captured the Sultan of Pate and sent him to Goa, where he was 
assassinated on Christmas Day in 1688, with twelve of his Liwalis. On December 13, 1698, two 
centuries after the first arrival of Vasco da Gama, the Omani Muslims stormed the fortress in Pate. 
When they did not find any Portuguese, they hoisted their flag, marking the collapse of the Portuguese 
dominance. The Portuguese also attempted to recolonise Mombasa in 1699, 1703 and 1710 but failed 
due to the Omani resistance though Mombasa succumbed to the Portuguese after the expulsion of 
Omanis while Zanzibar remained the Muslim state (1700-1964) under the Omani protection. 


Khatib M. Rajab al-Zinjibari 


Oman, a country study 
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Oman has a particular culture and history that distinguish it from its neighbors. It also is the state with the shortest 
coastline along the Persian Gulf. Most of Oman lies along the Gulf of Oman and the Arabian Sea (see fig. 1). 


The main element that unites these countries is the nature of their involvement with people and nations beyond the 
region. The gulf has been an important waterway since ancient times, bringing the people who live on its shores into 
early contact with other civilizations. 


In the ancient world, the gulf peoples established trade connections with India; in the Middle Ages, they went as far as 
China; and in the modern era, they became involved with the European powers that sailed into the Indian Ocean and 
around Southeast Asia. In the twentieth century, the discovery of massive oil deposits in the gulf made the area once 
again a crossroads for the modern world. 


Other factors also bring these countries together. The people are mostly Arabs and, with the exception of Oman and 
Bahrain, are mostly Sunni (see Glossary) Muslims. Because they live in basically tribal societies, family and clan 
connections underlie most political and economic activity. The discovery of oil and the increasing contact with the 
West has led to tremendous material and social changes. 


Important distinctions exist, however, among the five countries. Bahrain is an island with historical connections to the 
Persian Empire. Kuwait is separated from the others by Saudi Arabia. In Oman high mountain ranges effectively cut off 
the country's hinterland from the rest of the region (see fig. 2). Moreover, various tribal loyalties throughout the region 
are frequently divisive and are exacerbated by religious differences that involve the major sects of Islam— Sunni and 
Shia (see Glossary)—and the smaller Kharijite sect as well as Muslim legal procedures. 


e THE GULF IN THE ANCIENT WORLD 


Archaeological evidence suggests that Dilmun returned to prosperity after the Assyrian Empire stabilized the 
TigrisEuphrates area at the end of the second millennium B.C. A powerful ruler in Mesopotamia meant a prosperous 
gulf, and Ashurbanipal, the Assyrian king who ruled in the seventh century B.C., was particularly strong. He extended 
Assyrian influence as far as Egypt and controlled an empire that stretched from North Africa to the Persian Gulf. The 
Egyptians, however, regained control of their country about a half-century after they lost it. 


A series of other conquests of varying lengths followed. In 325 B.C., Alexander the Great sent a fleet from India to 
follow the eastern, or Persian, coast of the gulf up to the mouth of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers and sent other ships 
to explore the Arab side of the waterway. The temporary Greek presence in the area increased Western interest in the 
gulf during the next two centuries. Alexander's successors, however, did not control the area long enough to make the 
gulf a part of the Greek world. By about 250 B.C., the Greeks lost all territory east of Syria to the Parthians, a Persian 
dynasty in the East. The Parthians brought the gulf under Persian control and extended their influence as far as Oman. 


The Parthian conquests demarcated the distinction between the Greek world of the Mediterranean Sea and the Persian 
Empire in the East. The Greeks, and the Romans after them, depended on the Red Sea route, whereas the Parthians 
depended on the Persian Gulf route. Because they needed to keep the merchants who plied those routes under their 
control, the Parthians established garrisons as far south as Oman. 


In the third century A.D., the Sassanians, another Persian dynasty, succeeded the Parthians and held the area until the 
rise of Islam four centuries later. Under Sassanian rule, Persian control over the gulf reached its height. Oman was no 
longer a threat, and the Sassanians were strong enough to establish agricultural colonies and to engage some of the 
nomadic tribes in the interior as a border guard to protect their western flank from the Romans. 


This agricultural and military contact gave people in the gulf greater exposure to Persian culture, as reflected in certain 
irrigation techniques still used in Oman. The gulf continued to be a crossroads, however, and its people learned about 
Persian beliefs, such as Zoroastrianism, as well as about Semitic and Mediterranean ideas. 


Judaism and Christianity arrived in the gulf from a number of directions: from Jewish and Christian tribes in the 
Arabian desert; from Ethiopian Christians to the south; and from Mesopotamia, where Jewish and Christian 
communities flourished under Sassanian rule. Whereas Zoroastrianism seems to have been confined to Persian 
colonists, Christianity and Judaism were adopted by some Arabs. The popularity of these religions paled, however, 
when compared with the enthusiasm with which the Arabs greeted Islam. 


e Sunni Islam 


Although originally political in nature, the differences between Sunni and Shia interpretations rapidly took on 
theological overtones. In principle, a Sunni approaches God directly: there is no clerical hierarchy. Some duly 
appointed religious figures, such as imams, however, exert considerable social and political power. Imams usually are 
men of importance in their communities, but they need not have any formal training. Committees of socially prominent 
worshipers usually are responsible for managing major mosque-owned lands. In most Arab countries, the 
administration of waqfs (religious endowments) has come under the influence of the state. 


Qadis (judges) and imams are appointed by the government. 
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With regard to legal matters, Sunni Islam has four orthodox schools that give different weight in legal opinions to 
prescriptions in the Quran, to the hadith, to the consensus of legal scholars, to analogy (to similar situations at the time 
of the Prophet), and to reason or opinion. Named for their founders, the earliest Muslim legal schools were those of 
Abd Allah Malik ibn Anas (ca. 715-95) and An Numan ibn Thabit Abu Hanifa (ca. 700-67). The Maliki school was 
centered in Medina, and the lawbook of Malik ibn Anas is the earliest surviving Muslim legal text, containing a 
systematic consensus of Medina legal opinions. The Hanafi school in Iraq stressed individual opinion in making legal 
decisions. Muhammad ibn Idris ash Shafii (767-820), a member of the tribe of Quraysh and a distant relative of the 
Prophet, studied under Malik ibn Anas in Medina. 


He followed a somewhat eclectic legal path, laying down the rules for analogy that were later adopted by other legal 
schools. The last of the four major Sunni legal schools, that of Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Hanbal (780-855), was 
centered in Baghdad. The Hanbali school, which became prominent in Arabia as a result of Wahhabi (see Glossary) 
influence, gave great emphasis to the hadith as a source of Muslim law but rejected innovations and rationalistic 
explanations of the Quran and the traditions (see Wahhabi Islam and the Gulf , this ch.). 


e The Spread of Islam 


Early Islamic polity was intensely expansionist, fueled both by fervor for the faith and by economic and social factors. 
After gaining control of Arabia and the Persian Gulf region, conquering armies swept out of the peninsula, spreading 
Islam. By the end of the eighth century, Islamic armies had reached far into North Africa and eastward and northward 
into Asia. 

Traditional accounts of the conversion of tribes in the gulf are probably more legend than history. Stories about the 
Bani Abd al Qais tribe that controlled the eastern coast of Arabia as well as Bahrain when the tribe converted to Islam 
indicate that its members were traders having close contacts with Christian communities in Mesopotamia. Such 
contacts may have introduced the tribe to the ideal of one God and so prepared it to accept the Prophet's message. 


The Arabs of Oman also figure prominently among the early converts to Islam. According to tradition, the Prophet sent 
one of his military leaders to Oman to convert not only the Arab inhabitants, some of whom were Christian, but also 
the Persian garrison, which was Zoroastrian. The Arabs accepted Islam, but the Persians did not. It was partly the zeal 
of the newly converted Arabs that inspired them to expel the Persians from Oman. 


Although Muhammad had enjoined the Muslim community to convert the infidel, he had also recognized the special 
status of the “people of the book,” Jews and Christians, whose scriptures he considered revelations of God's word and 
which contributed in some measure to Islam. By accepting the status of dhimmis (tolerated subject people), Jews and 
Christians could live in their own communities, practice their own religious laws, and be exempt from military service. 
However, they were obliged to refrain from proselytizing among Muslims, to recognize Muslim authority, and to pay 
additional taxes. In addition, they were denied certain political rights. 


e THE AGE OF COLONIALISM 


Courtesy Anthony Toth During the Middle Ages, Muslim countries of the Middle East controlled East-West trade. 
However, control changed in the fifteenth century. The Portuguese, who were building ships with deep hulls that 
remained stable in high seas, were thus able to make longer voyages. They pushed farther and farther down the west 
coast of Africa until they found their way around the southern tip of the continent and made contact with Muslim cities 
on the other side. In East Africa, the Portuguese enlisted Arab navigators there to take them across to India, where they 
eventually set themselves up in Calicut on the Malabar Coast in the southwestern part of the country. 


Once in India, the Portuguese used their superior ships to transport goods around Africa instead of using the Red Sea 
route, thus eliminating the middlemen in Egypt. The Portuguese then extended their control to the local trade that 
crossed the Arabian Sea, capturing coastal cities in Oman and Iran and setting up forts and customs houses on both 
coasts to collect duty. The Portuguese allowed local rulers to remain in control but collected tribute from them in 
exchange for that privilege, thus increasing Portuguese revenues. 


The ruler most affected by the rise of Portuguese power was the Safavid shah of Iran, Abbas I (1587-1629). 


During the time the shaykh of Hormuz possessed effective control over gulf ports, he continued to pay lip service and 
tribute to the Safavid shah. When the Portuguese arrived, they forced the shaykh to pay tribute to them. The shah could 
do little because Iran was too weak to challenge the Portuguese. For that the shah required another European power; he 
therefore invited the British and the Dutch to drive the Portuguese out of the gulf, in return for half the revenues from 
Iranian ports. 

Both countries responded to the shah's offer, but it was the British who proved the most helpful. In 1622 the British, 
along with some of the shah's forces, attacked Hormuz and drove the Portuguese out of their trading center there. 
Initially, the Dutch cooperated with the British, but the two European powers eventually became rivals for access to the 
Iranian market. The British won, and by the beginning of the nineteenth century Britain had become the major power in 
the gulf. 
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Struggles between Iranians and Europeans contributed to a power vacuum along the coast of Oman. The British attacks 
on the Portuguese coincided with the rise of the Yarubid line of Ibadi imams in the interior of Oman. The Yarubid took 
advantage of Portuguese preoccupation with naval battles on the Iranian side of the gulf and conquered the coastal 
cities of Oman around 1650. The imams moved into the old Portuguese strongholds (to drive them out of Muscat to the 
coasts of Goa in India to east coast of Africa to Zanzibar to Mozambique) and so brought the Omani coast and interior 
under unified Ibadi control for the first time in almost 1,000 years. 


A battle over imamate succession in the early eighteenth century, however, weakened Yarubid rule. Between the 1730s 
and the 1750s, the various parties began to solicit support from outside powers. The Yarubid family eventually called in 
an Iranian army, which reestablished Iranian influence on the Omani coast. But this time the Iranian hold on Oman was 
short-lived. In 1742 the Al Said, an Ibadi family from one of the coastal cities, convinced the local population to help it 
expel the Iranians; this put the leader, Ahmad ibn Said Al Said, in control of the Omani coast. His success sufficiently 
impressed the Ibadi leaders so that they made him imam several years later. 


The title of imam gave Ahmad ibn Said control over all of Oman, and under him and his successors the country 
prospered for more than a century. The Omanis extended their influence into the interior and into part of the present- 
day United Arab Emirates (UAE), consisting of the states of Abu Dhabi, Ajman, Al Fujayrah, Dubayy, Ras al 
Khaymah, Sharjah, and Umm al Qaywayn. They also collected tribute from as far away as present-day Bahrain and 
Iraq. The Omanis conquered the Dhofar region, which is part of present-day Oman but was not historically part of the 
region of Oman. 

Oman also strengthened its hold on the Muslim cities of East Africa. These cities had been established by Omani 
traders in the tenth and eleventh centuries, but their connection to Oman had grown somewhat tenuous. 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century, however, the Al Said reasserted Omani authority in the area. Said ibn Sultan 
(1806-65) encouraged Omanis to settle in Zanzibar, an island off the African coast that had retained strong connections 
with Oman and, from Zanzibar, sent expeditions to take over several cities on the mainland (see Historical Patterns of 
Governance , ch. 6). 


Although Ahmad ibn Said had succeeded in uniting Oman under an Ibadi imamate, the religious nature of his family's 
authority did not last long. His son, Said ibn Ahmad Al Said, was elected to the imamate after him, but no other family 
member won the official approval of the religious establishment. As a result, the Al Said called themselves sultans, a 
secular title having none of the religious associations of imam. They further distanced themselves from Ibadi traditions 
by moving their capital from Ar Rustaq, a traditional Ibadi center in the interior, to the trading center of Muscat. As a 
result of the move, the dichotomy between coast and interior that had traditionally split Oman was reinstituted. 


The relationship between coast and interior was becoming a major feature within the gulf. In the eighteenth century, 
tribes from the interior increasingly began to move and settle into the coastal centers. Although the economy on the 
Arab side of the gulf did not match past prosperity, coastal conditions remained better than those in central Arabia. 
Limited agriculture existed, and the gulf waters were the site of rich oyster beds for harvesting pearls. The area's easy 
access to India, a major market for pearls, made the pearling industry particularly lucrative, and this drew the attention 
of tribes in the interior. The tribal migrations that occurred around 1800 put in place the tribes and clans that in 1993 
controlled Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, and the UAE. 


The Bani Utub moved from central Arabia into the northern gulf in the early 1800s, and one of its families, the Al 
Sabah, established itself as leaders of present-day Kuwait; another family, the Al Khalifa, established itself in present- 
day Bahrain. In the early 1800s, a number of other tribes were living along the gulf. Thus, Al Sabah and Al Khalifa 
control meant that these families ruled loosely over other tribes. Before taking Bahrain, the Al Khalifa had first 
established a settlement across the water on the peninsula that is present-day Qatar. 


Although the Al Khalifa were successful in taking Bahrain, they were unable to hold Qatar. They lost the peninsula to 
the Al Thani, the leading family from another tribe that, like the Bani Utub, had recently moved into the area. 


The exact origins of the Al Thani is Qurayaat on the eastern coast of Oman, are known by Omani tribes to this day, 
most are in engaged in the fishing and date industry, but they were already in Qatar when the Al Khalifa came. The 
origins of the Bani Yas and the Qawasim tribes that rule in the present-day UAE are somewhat clearer. The Bani Yas 
originated in central Arabia and probably established themselves on the coast at Abu Dhabi around 1700; they later 
extended their influence to Dubayy. Historical evidence indicates that the Qawasim lived along the gulf coastal regions 
during the pre-Islamic period and engaged in trade, fishing pearling, and piracy. Some Qawasim ventured all the way to 
East Africa and Zanzibar 


e TREATIES WITH THE BRITISH 


The increased European presence resulted in large part from widespread Qawasim piracy in the early nineteenth 
century. The British asked the sultan in Oman, to whom the pirates owed nominal allegiance, to end it. When the sultan 
proved reluctant, British ships launched attacks on Qawasim strongholds in the present-day UAE as early as 1809; the 
navy did not succeed in controlling the situation until 1819. In that year, the British sent a fleet from India that 
destroyed the pirates' main base at Ras al Khaymah, a Qawasim port at the southern end of the gulf. From Ras al 
Khaymah, the British fleet destroyed Qawasim ships along both sides of the gulf. 
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The British had no desire to take over the desolate areas along the gulf; they only wished to secure the area so that it 
would not pose a threat to shipping to and from their possessions in India. Knowing that the sultan in Oman could not 
be relied upon to control the pirates, the British decided to leave in power those tribal leaders who had not been 
conspicuously involved with piracy; they concluded a series of treaties in which those leaders promised to suppress all 
piracy. 

As a result of these truces, the Arab side of the gulf came to be known as the “trucial coast.” This area had previously 
been under the nominal control of the sultan in Oman, although the trucial coast tribes were not part of the Ibadi 
imamate. The area has also been referred to as “trucial Oman” to distinguish it from the part of Oman under the sultan 
that was not bound by treaty obligation. 


In 1820 the British seemed primarily interested in controlling the Qawasim, whose main centers were Ras al Khaymah, 
Ajman, and Sharjah, which were all small ports along the southeastern gulf coast. The original treaties, however, also 
involved Dubayy and Bahrain. Although Dubayy and Bahrain were not pirate centers, they represented entrepôts where 
pirates could sell captured goods and buy supplies. The inclusion of these ports brought two other extended families, 
the Bani Yas and the Al Khalifa, into the trucial system. 

During the next 100 years, the British signed a series of treaties having wide-ranging provisions with other tribes in the 
gulf. As a result, by the end of World War I, leaders from Oman to Iraq had essentially yielded control of their foreign 
relations to Britain. Abu Dhabi entered into arrangements similar to those of Dubayy and Bahrain in 1835, Kuwait in 
1899, and Qatar in 1916. The treaty whose terms convey the most representative sense of the relationship between 
Britain and the gulf states was the Exclusive Agreement of 1882. This text specified that the signatory gulf states 
(members of the present-day UAE) could not make any international agreements or host any foreign agent without 
British consent. 


Because of these concessions, gulf leaders recognized the need for Britain to protect them from their more powerful 
neighbors. The main threat came from the Al Saud in central Arabia. Although the Turks had defeated the first 
Wahhabi empire of the Al Saud around 1820, the family rose again about thirty years later; it threatened not only the 
Qawasim, who by this time had largely abandoned Wahhabi Islam, but also the Al Khalifa in Bahrain and the Ibadi 
sultan in Oman. In the early 1900s, the Al Saud also threatened Qatar despite its Wahhabi rulers. Only with British 
assistance could the Al Thani and other area rulers retain their authority. 


The Al Saud were not the only threat. Despite its treaty agreement with Britain, Bahrain on several occasions has 
claimed Qatar because of the Al Khalifa involvement on the peninsula. The Omanis and Iranians have also claimed 
Bahrain because both have held the island at various times. Furthermore, the Ottomans claimed Bahrain occasionally 
and tried throughout the latter part of the nineteenth century to establish their authority in Kuwait and Qatar. 


The British wished to maintain security on the route from Europe to India so that merchants could safely send goods 
between India and the gulf. Britain also sought to exclude the influence in the area of other powers, such as Turkey and 
France. 


East-West trade through the Persian Gulf dried up in the nineteenth century after the opening of the Suez Canal, which 
provided a direct route to the Mediterranean Sea. Gulf merchants continued to earn substantial income from the slave 
trade, but international pressure, mostly from Britain, forced them to abandon this by 1900. Thereafter, the region 
continued to profit from the gulf pearl beds, but this industry declined in the 1930s as a result of the world depression, 
which reduced demand, and as a result of the Japanese development of a cheaper way to “breed” pearls, or make 
cultured pearls. 

Oman, which was technically cut off from the gulf after 1820 when it lost the southern portion of the present-day UAE, 
fared little better during the late nineteenth century. The fifth sultan in the Al Said line, Said ibn Sultan, ruled for 
almost the entire first half of the nineteenth century, increasing Omani influence and revenue tremendously. The 
resulting prosperity, however, was short-lived. The Omani fleet could not compete with the more technologically 
advanced European ships; thus the sultan gradually lost much of the income he had earned from customs duties on the 
Indian trade. At the same time, the increasing pressure to restrict the slave trade eliminated much of the revenue the 
Omanis had earned from East Africa. 

The final blow to Oman's economic and political viability came after the death of Said ibn Sultan. When the Al Said 
could not agree on a successor, the British acted. They divided the Al Said holdings and gave Oman proper to one of 
the claimants to the throne and awarded Omani possessions in East Africa to another. Thus, after 1856, there were two 
Al Said rulers. The one in Muscat, with a weakened merchant fleet and no East African revenues, was left with little 
support. Because of the different centers of power, the country became popularly known as Muscat and Oman. 

The sultan's financial weakness contributed to his difficulty in maintaining his hold on the interior. The devout Ibadi 
population of the interior had long resented the more secular orientation of the coastal centers. As the sultan grew 
weaker, groups in the interior raised revolts against him on several occasions. Only with British help could the sultan 
remain in control, and his growing dependence on outsiders caused his relations with the Ibadi population to 
deteriorate. Whereas other gulf rulers used the British to protect them from their more powerful neighbors, the sultan 
needed the British to protect him from his subjects. 
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e INDEPENDENCE 


With the exception of Saudi Arabia and Iraq, the Arab coast of the gulf was ruled by ten families: in Kuwait the Al 
Sabah; in Bahrain the Al Khalifa; in Qatar the Al Thani; in the present-day UAE the Al Nuhayyan in Abu Dhabi, the Al 
Nuaimi in Ajman, the Al Sharqi in Al Fujayrah, the Al Maktum in Dubayy, the Al Qasimi in Ras al Khaymah and 
Sharjah, and the Al Mualla in Umm al Qaywayn; and the Al Said in present-day Oman. These families owed their 
positions to tribal leadership; it was on this traditional basis that the British had negotiated treaties with their leaders in 
the nineteenth century and the early twentieth century. 


A major provision of these treaties was the recognition of sovereignty. The British were concerned that rulers of the 
weaker gulf families would yield some of their territory under pressure from more powerful groups, such as the Al 
Saud or the Ottomans. Accordingly, the treaties signed between 1820 and 1916 recognized the sovereignty of these 
rulers within certain borders and specified that these borders could not be changed without British consent. Such 
arrangements helped to put tribal alliances into more concrete terms of landownership. This meant that the Al 
Nuhayyan of Abu Dhabi, for example, not only commanded the respect of tribes in the hinterland but also owned, as it 
were, the land that those tribes used—in this case, about 72,000 square kilometers of Arabia. 


Controlling, or owning, land became more important with the discovery of oil. When oil companies came to explore for 
oil, they looked for the “owner” of the land; in accordance with British treaties, they went to the area's leading families 
and agreed to pay fees to the heads of these families. As oil revenues increased, the leaders became rich. Although the 
leaders spent much of their new wealth on themselves, they also distributed it in the area they controlled according to 
traditional methods, which initially consisted mostly of largesse: 


gifts for friends and food for whomever needed it. As time passed, the form of largesse became more sophisticated and 
included, for example, the construction of schools, hospitals, and roads to connect principal cities to towns in the 
interior. 


Oil revenues did not change traditional tribal ideas about leadership. New money, however, increased the influence of 
area leaders by giving them more resources to distribute. Because of oil exploration, tribal boundaries became clearer, 
and areas were defined more precisely. Distinctions among tribes also became more evident. A new sense of identity 
appeared in gulf shaykhdoms and aroused a growing expectation that they should rule themselves. To do this, shaykhs 
had to cut themselves off from British control and protection. 


By the early 1960s, this was something to which the British had little objection. India and Pakistan won their 
independence in 1947; this meant that Britain no longer had to worry about protecting the western flank of the 
subcontinent. Britain was also burdened by the tremendous sacrifices it made during World War II and could not be as 
globally involved as it had been before the war. Therefore, Britain yielded many of its strategic responsibilities to the 
United States in the postwar period or gave them up entirely. However, the British were bound to the gulf by treaties 
and so remained in the region, but it was clear by the 1960s that they sought to leave the gulf. 


Kuwait was the first state to terminate the agreement connecting it with Britain. Oil production in Kuwait had 
developed more quickly than in neighboring states; as a result, Kuwaitis were better prepared for independence. They 
declared independence in 1961 but ran into immediate trouble when Iraq claimed the territory. The Iraqis argued that 
the British had recognized Ottoman sovereignty over Kuwait before World War I and, because the Ottomans had 
claimed to rule Kuwait from what was then the province of Iraq, the territory should belong to Iraq. 


The British immediately sent troops to Kuwait to deter any Iraqi invasion. British and Kuwaiti positions were supported 
by the newly formed League of Arab States (Arab League), which recognized the new state and sent troops to Kuwait. 
The Arab League move left the Iraqis isolated and somewhat intimidated. Accordingly, when a new Iraqi government 
came to power in 1963, one of its first steps was to give up its claim and recognize the independence of Kuwait. 


The experience of Kuwait may have increased the anxiety of other gulf leaders about declaring their independence. 
Even into the 1970s, Iran and Saudi Arabia continued to make claims on territory in Bahrain and the UAE, although by 
the end of 1971 those states were independent, and nothing came of those claims. 


Gulf leaders also faced uncertainty about the form their state should take. Should they all, with the exception of Oman 
whose situation was different in that its treaty relationship with Britain did not guarantee its borders as did treaties of 
the other gulf states, band together in the largest entity possible? Or should they break up into nine separate states, the 
smallest of which had little territory, few people, and no oil?p 


British action forced gulf leaders to decide. Because of domestic financial concerns, Britain decided in the late 1960s to 
eliminate its military commitments east of Suez. As a result, the gulf shaykhs held a number of meetings to discuss 
independence. Initially, leaders considered a state that would include all nine shaykhdoms; Qatar had even drawn up a 
constitution to this effect. In the end, however, so large a federation proved unworkable. 


An obstacle to creating a “superstate” was the status of Bahrain, which had been occupied by Iran at various times. The 
shah of Iran argued that he had a stronger claim to the island than the Al Khalifa, who had only come to Bahrain in the 
eighteenth century. Furthermore, the shah indicated that Iran would not accept a federation of Arab states that included 
Bahrain. 
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In the end, the United Nations (UN) considered the issue of Bahrain; it decided to deny the Iranian claim to the island 
and to allow the Bahrainis to form an independent state. Bahrain was better suited to independence than some of the 
other shaykhdoms because the island had been a center of British administration and had a more developed 
infrastructure and education system than its neighbors. Ironically, the greater British presence on Bahrain made 
residents more resentful of treaty ties to Britain. Bahrain was the only place in the gulf where demonstrations against 
Britain occurred. 


Backed by the UN decision, Bahrain declared its independence on August 15, 1971. On September 3, 1971, Qatar 
followed, removing another state from any potential federation. Although Qatar had minimal contact with Britain, it 
was well suited to independence because it had a history of support from the Al Saud that went back to the beginnings 
of the Wahhabi state. Accordingly, at independence, Qatar could expect continued support from Saudi Arabia. It could 
also anticipate substantial oil revenues that had been increasing since the 1950s. 


The same was not true for the other gulf states. The five southern shaykhdoms— Ajman, Al Fujayrah, Ras al Khaymah, 
Sharjah, and Umm al Qaywayn—had little oil in their territory and so could not afford self-sufficiency as countries. 
Although substantial deposits had been discovered in Abu Dhabi and Dubayy, these two states preferred the security of 
a confederation rather than independence. Abu Dhabi, for example, had an outstanding border dispute with Saudi 
Arabia and a history of poor relations with that country because of Abu Dhabi's opposition to Wahhabi Islam. Abu 
Dhabi might have protected itself by forming a federation with the five southern shaykhdoms, but this would not have 
suited Dubayy. Although Dubayy had oil of its own, its rulers, the Al Maktum, had a history of hostility toward their 
relatives in Abu Dhabi, the Al Nuhayyan, from whom they split in the early nineteenth century. The Al Maktum would 
not have liked the Al Nuhayyan to dominate a confederation of gulf leaders while they were isolated in Dubayy. 


Powers beyond the gulf coast also had an interest in the state to be formed. The Saudis no longer sought to control the 
gulf coast, but they remained concerned about stability on the eastern border. The British and other oil-consuming 
countries in the West were similarly concerned, and all parties believed that the largest state would also be the most 
stable. Accordingly, many forces were applying pressure in 1970 to convince the seven shaykhs to stay together. 


Thus, in 1971 soon after Qatar became independent, the remaining shaykhs, with the exception of the Al Qasimi in Ras 
al Khaymah, took the preliminary constitution that Qatar had originally drawn up for a nine-member confederation and 
adapted it to a six-member body. On December 2, 1971, one day after the British officially withdrew, these six 
shaykhdoms declared themselves a sovereign state. 


Ras al Khaymah originally refused to join the confederation. The Al Qasimi, who ruled the area, claimed a number of 
islands and oil fields within the gulf to which Iran laid claim as well. In the negotiations to form the UAE, the Al 
Qasimi sought support for their claims from Arab states on the peninsula as well as from some Western powers. When 
their efforts proved unsuccessful, the Al Qasimi pulled out of the negotiations. 


They quickly realized, however, that they could not exist on their own and joined the union in February 1972. 


Oman was never considered a possible confederation member. Always geographically separate from its neighbors to 
the north, Oman had never entered into the agreements with Britain that governed other gulf rulers. The British had 
been closely involved in Oman since the middle of the nineteenth century, but they were under no official obligation to 
defend it. 


The issue in Oman was one of internal unity rather than of sovereignty over foreign affairs. The historical split between 
coast and interior had continued through the second half of the nineteenth century and the first part of the twentieth. In 
1920 the Al Said sultan, Taimur ibn Faisal, came to terms with this split by granting limited sovereignty to the tribes of 
the interior. Because of ambiguous language, the peoples of the interior believed that the treaty cut them off from the 
Al Said; the Al Said, however, never gave up their claim to all of Oman. 


The dispute between the two groups was exacerbated by the exploration for oil, which began in Oman in 1924. The oil 
fields lay in the interior, and the oil companies negotiated for access to them with the Al Said in Muscat. This Al Said 
sultan gladly sold them rights to the Omani oil fields, although the tribes of the interior claimed sovereignty over the 
area. When the oil men went inland to explore, they were attacked by the tribes, whom the sultan considered to be 
rebels, leading the oil companies to complain to the British government. 


Their complaints encouraged the British to continue their aid to the sultan, hoping that he would pacify the area and 
ensure Western access to Omani oil. 


The sultan was eventually successful. In 1957 forces loyal to Said ibn Taimur captured the town of Nazwah, which the 
Al Said had not controlled since the nineteenth century. In 1958 the sultan withdrew to his palace in the coastal city of 
Salalah in Dhofar, a southern province that the Al Said had annexed in the nineteenth century, and took little interest in 
maintaining stability in the country. While keeping his military relationship with the British, he restricted Oman's 
contact with the rest of the world, discouraged development, and prohibited political reform. 


In the end, the Al Said control over a united Oman survived, but Said ibn Taimur did not. Although the sultan had 
partially reestablished his authority in the Omani interior, he was unable to handle the increasing complexity of 
domestic politics. By the 1960s, Omani affairs had become international issues. Western oil companies sought to work 
in the interior of the country, and foreign governments, such as the Marxist state of the People's Democratic Republic 
of Yemen, were sending arms to the rebels in Dhofar. 
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The Al Said hold over the region remained problematic, however, and in 1964 another rebellion arose, this time in 
Dhofar. The Dhofar rebellion, which was not brought under control until 1976, obliged the sultan to seek foreign 
military assistance; therefore, British forces, particularly the air force, resumed action in the country. The rebels pointed 
to British involvement as an indication of the sultan's illegitimacy and brought their case to the UN, which eventually 
censured Britain for its continuing involvement in Oman. 

Said ibn Taimur's policies frustrated many, not only in Oman but also in Britain, whose citizens were heavily involved 
in the sultan's military and intelligence apparatus. By 1970 these elements decided they could bear with the situation no 
longer; a coalition of Omani military and civilian forces, as well as British forces, attacked the palace and forced Said 
ibn Taimur to abdicate. They replaced him with his son, Qabus ibn Said Al Said, who had played no role in Said ibn 
Taimur's government. The sultan had actually locked his son in the palace for fear that Qabus ibn Said, who had been 
educated in Britain, would challenge his archconservative policies. 

On his release, Qabus ibn Said consolidated the sultanate's hold over the interior and then solicited regional rather than 
British help to put down the rebellion in Dhofar. Other Arab leaders, as well as the shah of Iran, sent troops to Oman in 
response to Qabus ibn Said's requests; with the help of this coalition, by 1976 the sultan ended the Dhofar rebellion. 
Qabus ibn Said was not an Ibadi imam as the first rulers in his line had been, but in 1970 this was less important than it 
had been in earlier times. Only about 60 percent of Oman's population was Ibadi, concentrated in the northern 
mountains. Furthermore, the province of Dhofar had a relatively short history of association with the rest of Oman. 


e PERSIAN GULF STATES — Oman 


The beduin heritage also exerts a significant influence in all of the Persian Gulf states. In the latter half of the twentieth 
century, however, a sense of national identity increasingly has superseded tribal allegiance. The ruling families in the 
Persian Gulf states represent shaykhs (see Glossary) of tribes that originally settled particular areas; however, 
governmental institutions steadily have taken over spheres that previously fell under the purview of tribal councils. 
Historically, Britain exercised a protectorate at least briefly over each of the Persian Gulf states. This connection has 
resulted in the presence of governmental institutions established by Britain as well as strong commercial and military 
ties with it. Sources of military matériel and training in the late 1980s and early 1990s, however, were being provided 
by other countries in addition to Britain. 

Because of the extensive coastlines of the Persian Gulf states, trade, fishing, shipbuilding, and, in the past, pearling 
have represented substantial sources of income. In the early 1990s, trade and, to a lesser extent, fishing, continued to 
contribute major amounts to the gross domestic product (GDP—see Glossary) of these states. 

Of the five states, Oman has the least coastal area on the Persian Gulf because its access to that waterway occurs only 
at the western tip of the Musandam Peninsula, separated from the remainder of Oman by the United Arab Emirates 
(UAE). Partly as a result of this limited contact with the gulf and partly because of the mountains that cut off the 
interior from the coast, Oman has the most distinctive culture of the five states. 

In general, the gulf has served as a major facilitator of trade and culture. The ancient civilization of Dilmun, for 
example, in present-day Bahrain existed as early as the fourth millennium B.C. 

The Persian Gulf, however, also constitutes a ready channel for foreign conquerors. In addition to Britain, over the 
centuries the gulf states have known such rulers as the Greeks, Parthians, Sassanians, Iranians, and Portuguese. When 
England's influence first came to the area in 1622, the Safavid shah of Iran sought England's aid in driving the 
Portuguese out of the gulf. 

Britain did not play a major role, however, until the early nineteenth century. At that time, attacks on British shipping 
by the Al Qasimi of the present-day UAE became so serious that Britain asked the assistance of the ruler of Oman in 
ending the attacks. In consequence, Britain in 1820 initiated treaties or truces with the various rulers of the area, giving 
rise to the term Trucial Coast. 

The boundaries of the Persian Gulf states were considered relatively unimportant until the discovery of oil in Bahrain in 
1932 caused other gulf countries to define their geographic limits. Britain's 1968 announcement that in 1971 it would 
abandon its protectorate commitments east of the Suez Canal accelerated the independence of the states. Oman had 
maintained its independence in principle since 1650. Kuwait, with the most advanced institutions —primarily because 
of its oil wealth—had declared its independence in 1961. 

Bahrain, Qatar, and the UAE followed suit in 1971. In the face of the Iranian Revolution of 1979, all of the Persian 
Gulf states experienced fears for their security. These apprehensions led to their formation, together with Saudi Arabia, 
of the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) in May 1981. 

Of all the gulf states, Kuwait clearly has the greatest security concerns. By early 1994, Kuwait largely had succeeded in 
rebuilding its damaged infrastructure and oil industry facilities ravaged by Iraq in the course of its August 2, 1990, 
invasion and subsequent scorched-earth policy concerning Kuwait's oil wells. By June 1993, Kuwait had increased its 
oil production to such an extent that it refused the Organization of the Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) quota of 
1.8 million barrels per day (bpd—see Glossary); instead, it demanded parity with the UAE at 2.2 million bpd, which 
OPEC refused. 
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The war and the occupation left significant scars on the Kuwaiti population. The war caused the departure of more than 
half the population, including two-thirds of the foreigners, many of them Palestinians and other Arabs. In the postwar 
period, most citizens returned, but the government apparently decided not to allow foreigners to exceed 50 percent of 
the population, and the number of Palestinians permitted to return dropped sharply. 


The war also did away with most of the financial reserves from foreign investments that Kuwait had prudently 
accumulated in its Reserve Fund for Future Generations. War costs were estimated at a minimum of US$20 billion, a 
reconstruction figure less than originally feared. Economic progress in 1993, however, was such that a projected 
current account surplus of US$3.2 billion was predicted, together with GDP growth of 11.5 percent in 1994. Kuwait's 
willingness to implement World Bank (see Glossary) recommendations concerning the strengthening of its economy 
appeared questionable, however. The bank recommended that Kuwait eliminate subsidies, encourage government 
workers to move to the private sector to reduce serious government overstaffing, liberalize business regulations to 
promote private-sector growth, and privatize a number of state assets. Various of the recommendations would affect 
significantly members of the ruling family, many of whom engage in the business sector. 


Kuwait's life is connected intimately with the Al Sabah, who have ruled Kuwait since 1756; the rule has alternated 
between the Jabir and Salim branches, descendants of two sons of the ruler Mubarak the Great. In 1963 the ruler took 
the first step of any gulf state to create a popular assembly. The narrow electorate and the ruler's right to dissolve the 
assembly have limited the influence of the legislature, and the assembly has been dissolved twice, in each case for a 
number of years. In October 1992, the National Assembly was reconstituted. However, only 15 percent of the Kuwaiti 
population was able to vote. Freedom of the press, which had been suspended in 1976, was restored in early 1992. 
Despite the existence of several liberal opposition movements and some Islamist (also seen as fundamentalist) 
pressures, the postwar government represents little change, and the ruling family continues to hold all major ministerial 
posts. 


Apart from development of its oil industry, which dominates its economy despite attempts at diversification, Kuwait's 
main concern continues to be the threat from Iraq to its national security. In late 1993, incidents continued to occur 
along the Kuwait-Iraq border, and Iraqi media persisted in referring to Kuwait as the “nineteenth province” of Iraq. As 
of late 1993, Iraq was believed to hold more than 800 Kuwaiti prisoners of war. 


Kuwait has taken several steps to counter the ongoing menace of Iraq. Although Kuwait sought help from its GCC 
allies when Iraq invaded, it recognized that the GCC states lacked the military strength to provide effective assistance. 
Kuwait's postwar army was reportedly down to about 8,000 from a prewar total of about 16,000 personnel. Kuwait 
therefore determined to build up and indigenize its own armed forces. Accordingly, a new military conscription law 
was enacted in December 1992. Furthermore, to upgrade matériel, a postwar 1992 decree authorized the expenditure of 
US$11.7 billion on military equipment over twelve years. 


Immediate orders included 218 M-1A2 United States main battle tanks, forty F/A-18 United States Hornet fighter 
aircraft, five United States Patriot missile fire units with missiles, 200 British Warrior armored personnel carriers, and 
miscellaneous French matériel. Kuwait also contracted in January 1993 with the United States Hughes Aircraft 
Company for an early warning system. In 1993, however, the National Assembly demonstrated its intent to review 
arms contracts and, if feasible, to reduce expenditures, in particular by eliminating commission payments to members 
of the royal family. 


Other major steps included the signing of a security agreement and a Foreign Military Sales agreement with the United 
States in 1991, defense agreements with Britain and France in 1992—followed by additional matériel purchases in 
1993—and an agreement with Russia in 1993. These agreements, as well as participation in the GCC, involve joint 
training exercises, thus strengthening the capabilities of the Kuwaiti armed forces. In line with its closer relations with 
the West, Kuwait took immediate action against perpetrators of the alleged Iraqi-inspired assassination attempt on 
former United States president George H W. Bush during his attendance at Kuwait's April 1993 celebration of its 
liberation. In a further defense measure, with private donations, Kuwait in 1993 began construction of a defensive wall 
along its 240-kilometer border with Iraq. 


With regard to regional relations, Kuwait in 1993 made conciliatory gestures toward some of the Arab countries that 
supported Iraq's invasion of Kuwait. Statements by Minister of Foreign Affairs Sabah al Ahmad Al Sabah in late June 
1993 and by Crown Prince and Prime Minister Saad al Abd Allah Al Sabah in late October 1993 set forth conditions 
for such states to mend relations with Kuwait. The conditions covered support of United Nations (UN) resolutions 
condemning Iraqi aggression and pressure on Iraq to comply with UN resolutions, particularly those concerning border 
demarcation and release of prisoners. These statements, which did not name countries or organizations concerned, 
appear directed primarily at Tunisia and Yemen and to a lesser degree at the Palestine Liberation Organization. 
Relations with Jordan, however, continued to be chilly, and Kuwait's relations with Qatar cooled over the latter's 
rapprochement with Jordan in August and its restoration of diplomatic links with Iraq. 

Bahrain, the only island state of the five Persian Gulf states, came under the rule of the Al Khalifa (originally members 
of the Bani Utub, an Arabian tribe) in 1783 after 180 years of Iranian control. Prior to 1971, Iran intermittently 
reasserted its claim to Bahrain, two-thirds of whose inhabitants are Shia Muslims although the ruling family is Sunni 
Muslim. Because of sectarian tensions, the Iranian Revolution of 1979 and its aftermath had an unsettling effect on the 
population; the government believed that a number of Shia plots during the 1980s received clandestine support from 
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Iran. In 1992 the island's predominantly urban population (85 percent) consisted of 34 percent foreigners, who 
accounted for 55 percent of the labor force. The exploitation of oil and natural gas— Bahrain was the first of the five 
Persian Gulf states in which oil was discovered—is the island's main industry, together with the processing of 
aluminum, provision of drydock facilities for ships, and operation of offshore banking units. 

The Al Khalifa control the government of Bahrain and held eight of eighteen ministerial posts in early 1994. 


A brief experiment in limited democracy occurred with the December 1972 elections for a Constituent Assembly. The 
resulting constitution that took effect in December 1973 provided for an advisory legislative body, the National 
Assembly, voted for by male citizens. The ruler dissolved the assembly in August 1975. 


The new Consultative Council, which began debating labor matters in January 1993, is believed to have had an impact 
on the provisions of the new Labor Law enacted in September 1993. 


Bahrain's historical concern over the threat from Iran as well as its domestic unrest prompted it to join the GCC at the 
organization's founding in 1981. Even within the GCC, however, from time to time Bahrain has had tense relations 
with Qatar over their mutual claim to the island of Hawar and the adjacent islands located between the two countries; 
this dispute was under review by the International Court of Justice at The Hague in early 1994. Bahrain traditionally 
has had good relations with the West, particularly Britain and the United States. Bahrain's cordial association with the 
United States is reflected in its serving as homeport for the commander, Middle East Force, since 1949 and as the site 
of a United States naval support unit since 1972. In October 1991, following participation in the 1991 Persian Gulf 
War, Bahrain signed a defense cooperation agreement with the United States. 


Bahrain's relationship with Qatar is long-standing. After the Al Khalifa conquered Bahrain in 1783 from their base in 
Qatar, Bahrain became the Al Khalifa seat. Subsequently, tribal elements remaining in Qatar sought to assert their 
autonomy from the Al Khalifa. Thus, in the early nineteenth century, Qatar was the scene of several conflicts involving 
the Al Khalifa and their rivals, the Al Thani, as well as various outsiders, including Iranians, Omanis, Wahhabis, and 
Ottomans. When the British East India Company in 1820 signed the General Treaty of Peace with the shaykhs of the 
area designed to end piracy, the treaty considered Qatar a dependency of Bahrain. Not until the signing of a treaty with 
Britain by Abd Allah ibn Qasim Al Thani in 1916 did Qatar enter into the Trucial States system as an “independent" 
protectorate. Britain's 1971 withdrawal from the Persian Gulf led to Qatar's full independence in that year. 


In preparation for independence, Qatar enacted a provisional constitution in 1970 that created an Advisory Council, 
partly elected. Twenty members are selected by the ruler from nominees voted in each of ten electoral districts; fifteen 
members are appointed directly by the ruler. In January 1992, fifty leading Qataris petitioned the ruler for an elected 
council “with legislative powers” and “a permanent constitution capable of guaranteeing democracy and determining 
political, social, and economic structures”; as of early 1994, no action had been taken on these requests. Governmental 
control has clearly remained in Al Thani hands; in January 1994, ten of eighteen members of the Council of Ministers 
belonged to the family. 


Exploitation of the oil discovered in Qatar in 1939 was delayed until after World War II. The petroleum industry has 
grown steadily, and in 1991 the North Field natural gas project was inaugurated; the North Field, a 6,000-square- 
kilometer offshore field considered to be the world's largest, extends slightly into Iranian territorial waters. The Qatari 
government, however, has sought to encourage diversification and investment in such industries as steel, fertilizers, and 
petrochemicals. The work force is predominantly foreign; in 1992 Qataris were estimated to represent only 20 percent 
of the approximately 484,000 total population. 


In part because most Qataris belong to the Wahhabi sect that originated in the Arabian Peninsula, Qatar historically has 
enjoyed close relations with Saudi Arabia, with which it settled its 1992 border dispute in 1993. Although Qatar 
supported Iraq in the Iran-Iraq War of 1980-88, it subsequently improved its relations with Iran, undoubtedly in part 
because of its shared gas field. As a GCC member, Qatar sent forces against Iraq in the 1991 Persian Gulf War but 
continued to maintain a diplomatic link with Iraq. Qatar's relations with the United States improved following 
Operation Desert Storm, and the two countries signed a defense cooperation agreement in June 1992 that includes a 
provision for the pre-positioning of supplies. 

The UAE represents an independent state created by the joining together in the winter of 1971-72 of the seven former 
Trucial Coast states of Abu Dhabi, Ajman, Al Fujayrah, Dubayy, Ras al Khaymah, Sharjah, and Umm al Qaywayn. In 
early 1993, UAE citizens constituted about 12 percent of the total population of nearly 2.0 million. Oil is the major 
source of income for the federation, but it is found in a significant amount only in Abu Dhabi and to a lesser extent in 
Dubayy, Ras al Khaymah, and Sharjah. In principle, each amirate is required to contribute to the federation's budget 
(according to the provisional constitution, each state's natural resources and wealth are its own), but in practice only 
Abu Dhabi and, to a lesser degree, Dubayy have financed the federation. The resulting disagreement over budget 
contributions as well as over the integration of defense measures and forces led to the recurring renewal at five- year 
intervals of the 1971 provisional constitution, rather than the intended adoption of a permanent constitution. In fact, the 
separation of powers is nominal; UAE organs consist of the Supreme Council of the Union (SCU) composed of the 
rulers of the seven amirates (Abu Dhabi and Dubayy have a veto right on proposed measures), the Council of 
Ministers, and the presidency. The chairman of the SCU is the president of the UAE. In addition, there is an advisory 
Federal National Council (FNC) of forty members appointed by the rulers of the amirates, based on proportional 
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representation; members serve two-year terms. Following a one-year delay in naming members, the FNC met with 
UAE citizens in January 1993, after which it held several sessions. FNC actions included a call for private firms to 
employ more UAE citizens and the establishment of a federal housing loan program for UAE nationals. 


Like other gulf states, the UAE has security concerns, of which one is its dispute with Iran over the islands of Abu 
Musa, Tunb al Kubra (Greater Tumb), and Tunb as Sughra (Lesser Tumb). This dispute flared anew in early 1992, after 
lying dormant for twenty years, when Iran took actions on Abu Musa that violated a shared sovereignty agreement. The 
UAE was concerned that Iran intended to extend its control over the entire island. 


However, in November 1992 the two countries agreed to abide by the provisions of the 1971 memorandum. 


The UAE would prefer a final resolution of this dispute and has expressed a willingness to have its sovereignty claims 
arbitrated by the International Court of Justice or the United Nations. 


Militarily, the UAE participated in the 1991 Persian Gulf War and contributed personnel to the UN peacekeeping force 
in Somalia in 1992. The UAE's experience in the Persian Gulf War led it to consider itself inadequately prepared in 
terms of matériel; consequently, in February 1993 it ordered Leclerc main battle tanks and other equipment from 
France. 


Oman is the only one of the Persian Gulf states whose ruler bears the title of sultan instead of shaykh. Until 1970 the 
ruler was known as the sultan of Muscat (the coastal area) and Oman (the rugged interior imamate), reflecting the 
diverse parts of the country. To Ibadi Muslims, the political ruler is also the imam (see Glossary); the title sultan, taken 
from Ottoman usage, indicates a Muslim ruling sovereign combining religious and political connotations. 


The present sultan, Qabus ibn Said Al Said, began his rule in 1970 and immediately started emphasizing economic 
development and modernization. Such an emphasis was essential because Oman's oil, first produced commercially in 
1967, had a relatively limited production span; 1992 estimates projected seventeen more years of output at the 1992 
production rate. National development plans, therefore, have focused on reducing the dependence on oil and on 
confronting problems occasioned by the dramatic rural-to-urban population shift, the accompanying social 
transformation, and the large number of foreign workers, all in the interests of promoting stability. Oman never has had 
a census, but in 1992, for planning purposes, the government estimated the population at 2 million persons (the actual 
figure may be closer to 1.5 million), of whom about 500,000 were foreigners. The latter constituted approximately 55 
percent of the labor force. 


Oman faces a number of problems. The government must attempt to provide adequate housing and utilities, especially 
water; stimulate agriculture to increase food production; and discourage urban migration. Specific development goals 
include establishing new industries and industrial estates; training indigenous personnel; developing minerals other 
than oil; encouraging agriculture, fishing, and tourism; increasing privatization of state-controlled enterprises; and 
diminishing regional imbalances, particularly in the Dhofar region. 

On coming to power, Qabus ibn Said confronted the rebellion in the Dhofar region, which had began in 1964. 


To counter the revolt, he concentrated on establishing development projects in this neglected area of the country and on 
improving the transportation and communications infrastructure. With the assistance of Iran, Jordan, and several gulf 
states, he also took military action to repress the rebellion. The sultan was aided in these efforts by the fact that the 
bureaucracy and major posts were largely in the hands of ruling family members. Leading government posts contined 
to be in the hands of ruling family members into the 1990s. For example, in early 1994 the sultan also served as prime 
minister, minister of defense, minister of finance, minister of foreign affairs, and chairman of the central bank. Other 
members of the ruling family served as deputy prime minister for legal affairs, deputy prime minister for security and 
defense, and minister of national heritage and culture. Still other ruling family members served as special advisers and 
as governors of the capital and of the Dhofar region. Close cooperation occurs between the ruling family and the 
merchants; tribal shaykhs now play a lesser role. Following the example of other gulf states, in 1991 Qabus ibn Said 
created the Consultative Council, which has representatives from the forty- one wilayat, or governorates, but no 
government officials, in contrast to the State Consultative Council, established in 1981, which the new council 
replaced. 


In the area of foreign relations, Oman has been closely aligned with Britain and the United States; it first signed a 
military accord with the latter in 1980. This “facilities access” agreement was most recently renewed in 1990. In the 
region, Oman has sought to play an independent, nonconfrontational role. In late October 1992, Oman ended a twenty- 
five-year border dispute with Yemen by signing a border-delineation agreement; it also concluded a border agreement 
with Saudi Arabia as a result of which Oman began demarcating the boundary between the two countries. Moreover, 
Oman has acted as mediator between the United States and Iran and between Britain and Iran. Meanwhile, Oman has 
been increasing its arms purchases and building up its armed forces. 


Oman's purchase of military matériel is consonant with the general pattern of Persian Gulf states, which have been 
spending heavily on military equipment since at least the early 1980s, primarily to compensate for their limited 
manpower. In most instances, women are not included in the armed forces. Lacking domestic arms production 
capability, the gulf states mainly need aircraft, air defense missile systems, early warning systems, and small missile 
attack craft, as well as main battle tanks and armored personnel carriers. The gulf countries recognize the potential 
threats they face, particularly from Iraq and possibly from Iran. In addition, they have experienced the need to counter 
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domestic insurgencies, protect their ruling families and oil installations, and possibly use military force in pursuing 
claims to disputed territory. A partial solution to their defense needs lay in the formation of the GCC in 1981. 


The Persian Gulf War brought with it, however, the realization that the GCC was inadequate to provide the gulf states 
with the defense they required. As a result, most of the states sought defense agreements with the United States, 
Britain, France, and Russia, more or less in that order. Concurrently, the gulf countries have endeavored to improve the 
caliber and training of their armed forces and the interoperability of military equipment through joint military exercises 
both within the GCC framework and with Western powers. The United States has sought to complement GCC 
collective security efforts and has stated that it does not intend to station forces permanently in the region. 


At a November 1993 meeting, GCC defense ministers made plans to expand the Saudi-based Peninsula Shield forces, a 
rapid deployment force, to 25,000. The force is to have units from each GCC state, a unified command, and a rotating 
chairmanship. The ministers also agreed to spend up to US$5 billion to purchase three or four more AWACS aircraft to 
supplement the five the Saudi air force already has and to create a headquarters in Saudi Arabia for GCC defense 
purposes. The UAE reportedly considered the proposed force increase insufficient; furthermore, Oman sought a force 
of 100,000 members. 


In addition to these efforts, directed at the military aspects of national security, declining oil revenues for many of the 
states and internal sectarian divisions also have led the gulf countries to institute domestic efforts to strengthen their 
national security. Such efforts entail measures to increase the role of citizens in an advisory governmental capacity, to 
allow greater freedom of the press, to promote economic development through diversification and incentives for 
foreign investment, and to develop infrastructure projects that will increase the standard of living for more sectors of 
the population, thereby eliminating sources of discord. The ruling families hope that such steps will promote stability, 
counter the possible appeal of radical Islam, and ultimately strengthen the position of the ruling families in some form 
of limited constitutional monarchy. 


January 26, 1994 Helen Chapin Metz 


e Chapter 1. Historical Setting 


Oman has a particular culture and history that distinguish it from its neighbors. It also is the state with the shortest 
coastline along the Persian Gulf. Most of Oman lies along the Gulf of Oman and the Arabian Sea (see fig. 1). 


The main element that unites these countries is the nature of their involvement with people and nations beyond the 
region. The gulf has been an important waterway since ancient times, bringing the people who live on its shores into 
early contact with other civilizations. In the ancient world, the gulf peoples established trade connections with India; in 
the Middle Ages, they went as far as China; and in the modern era, they became involved with the European powers 
that sailed into the Indian Ocean and around Southeast Asia. In the twentieth century, the discovery of massive oil 
deposits in the gulf made the area once again a crossroads for the modern world. 


Other factors also bring these countries together. The people are mostly Arabs and, with the exception of Oman and 
Bahrain, are mostly Sunni (see Glossary) Muslims. Because they live in basically tribal societies, family and clan 
connections underlie most political and economic activity. The discovery of oil and the increasing contact with the 
West has led to tremendous material and social changes. 


Important distinctions exist, however, among the five countries. Bahrain is an island with historical connections to the 
Persian Empire. Kuwait is separated from the others by Saudi Arabia. In Oman high mountain ranges effectively cut off 
the country's hinterland from the rest of the region (see fig. 2). Moreover, various tribal loyalties throughout the region 
are frequently divisive and are exacerbated by religious differences that involve the major sects of Islam— Sunni and 
Shia (see Glossary) —and the smaller Kharijite sect as well as Muslim legal procedures. 


e TRADE IN THE GULF 


The Persian Gulf lies between two of the major breadbaskets of the ancient world, the Tigris-Euphrates area 
(Mesopotamia, meaning “between the rivers") in present-day Iraq and the Nile Valley in Egypt. 


Mesopotamia, a part of the area known as the Fertile Crescent, was important not only for food production but also for 
connecting East to West. 


Rivers provided the water that made agriculture possible. Agriculture, in turn, enabled people to settle in one area and 
to accumulate a food surplus that allowed them to pursue tasks besides growing food, namely, to create a civilization. 
They chose leaders, such as kings and priests; they built monuments; they devised systems of morality and religion; 
and they started to trade. 


Mesopotamia became the linchpin of ancient international trade. The fertile soil between the Tigris and the Euphrates 
produced a arge surplus of food; however, it did not support forests to produce the timber necessary to build permanent 
structures. The region also lacked the mineral resources to make metals. Accordingly, the early inhabitants of 
Mesopotamia were forced to go abroad and trade their food for other raw materials. They found copper at Magan, an 
ancient city that lay somewhere in the contemporary state of Oman and, via Magan, traded with people in the Indus 
Valley for lumber and other finished goods. 
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Trade between Mesopotamia and India was facilitated by the small size of the Persian Gulf. Water provided the easiest 
way to transport goods, and sailors crossed the gulf fairly early, moving out along the coasts of Persia and India until 
they reached the mouth of the Indus. Merchants and sailors became middlemen who used their position to profit from 
the movement of goods through the gulf. The people of Magan were both middlemen and suppliers because the city 
was a source of copper as well as a transit point for Indian trade. 

Over time, other cities developed that were exclusively entrepôts, or commercial way stations. One of the best known 
of these cities was Dilmun. 

Dilmun probably lay on what is now the island state of Bahrain. Excavations on the island reveal rich burial mounds 
from the Dilmun period (ca. 4000 to 2000 B.C.). Scholars believe the monuments on the island indicate that residents, 
in addition to farming, earned money from the East-West trade and that other cities on the gulf coast survived similarly. 


The trading cities on the gulf were closely linked to Mesopotamia, reflected in the similarities between the 
archaeological finds in the two areas. The similar finds suggest that the people of the gulf coast and the people of the 
Tigris and Euphrates valley developed increasingly complex societies and beliefs. 


The people of the gulf coast differed from those of the interior of the Arabian Peninsula. The people in the interior were 
nomads who had no time to build cities or monuments and no need to develop elaborate social structures. When the 
desert provided insufficient food for their flocks, the tribes pushed into the date groves or farmlands of the settled 
towns. Centers on the gulf coast were subject to such nomadic incursions, as were the people of Mesopotamia. As a 
result, after the second millennium B.C. the gulf began to take on an increasingly Arab character. Some Arab tribes 
from the interior left their flocks and took over the date groves that ringed the region's oases, while others took up 
sailing and began to take part in the trade and piracy that were the region's economic mainstays. These nomadic 
incursions periodically changed the ethnic balance and leadership of the gulf coast. 


Meanwhile, trade flourished in the second millennium B.C., as reflected in the wealth of Dilmun. In about 1800 B.C., 
however, both the quality and the amount of goods that passed through Dilmun declined, and many scholars attribute 
this to a corresponding decline in the Mesopotamian markets. Concurrently, an alternate trade route arose that linked 
India to the Mediterranean Sea via the Arabian Sea, then through the Gulf of Aden, thence into the Red Sea where the 
pharaohs had built a shallow canal that linked the Red Sea to the Nile. This new route gave access not only to 
Mediterranean ports but also, through the Mediterranean ports, to the West as well. 


One of the ways that rulers directed goods toward their own country was to control transit points on the trade routes. 
Oman was significant to rulers in Mesopotamia because it provided a source of raw materials as well as a 
transshipment point for goods from the East. Although a valuable prize, Oman's large navy gave it influence over other 
cities in the gulf. When Mesopotamia was strong, its rulers sought to take over Oman. 

When Oman was strong, its rulers pushed up through the gulf and into Mesopotamia. One of the basic conflicts in gulf 
history has been the struggle of indigenous peoples against outside powers who sought to control the gulf because of its 
strategic importance. 

Competition between Red Sea and Persian Gulf trade routes was complicated by the rise of new land routes around 
1000 B.C. Technological advances in the second and first millennia B.C. made land routes increasingly viable for 
moving goods. The domestication of the camel and the development of a saddle enabling the animal to carry large 
loads allowed merchants to send goods across Arabia as well. As a result, inland centers developed at the end of the 
first millennium B.C. to service the increasing caravan traffic. 


These overland trade routes helped to Arabize the gulf by bringing the nomads of the interior into closer contact with 
their relatives on the coast. 


e THE GULF IN THE ANCIENT WORLD 


Archaeological evidence suggests that Dilmun returned to prosperity after the Assyrian Empire stabilized the 
TigrisEuphrates area at the end of the second millennium B.C. A powerful ruler in Mesopotamia meant a prosperous 
gulf, and Ashurbanipal, the Assyrian king who ruled in the seventh century B.C., was particularly strong. He extended 
Assyrian influence as far as Egypt and controlled an empire that stretched from North Africa to the Persian Gulf. The 
Egyptians, however, regained control of their country about a half-century after they lost it. 


A series of other conquests of varying lengths followed. In 325 B.C., Alexander the Great sent a fleet from India to 
follow the eastern, or Persian, coast of the gulf up to the mouth of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers and sent other ships 
to explore the Arab side of the waterway. The temporary Greek presence in the area increased Western interest in the 
gulf during the next two centuries. Alexander's successors, however, did not control the area long enough to make the 
gulf a part of the Greek world. By about 250 B.C., the Greeks lost all territory east of Syria to the Parthians, a Persian 
dynasty in the East. The Parthians brought the gulf under Persian control and extended their influence as far as Oman. 


The Parthian conquests demarcated the distinction between the Greek world of the Mediterranean Sea and the Persian 
Empire in the East. The Greeks, and the Romans after them, depended on the Red Sea route, whereas the Parthians 
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depended on the Persian Gulf route. Because they needed to keep the merchants who plied those routes under their 
control, the Parthians established garrisons as far south as Oman. 


In the third century A.D., the Sassanians, another Persian dynasty, succeeded the Parthians and held the area until the 
rise of Islam four centuries later. Under Sassanian rule, Persian control over the gulf reached its height. Oman was no 
longer a threat, and the Sassanians were strong enough to establish agricultural colonies and to engage some of the 
nomadic tribes in the interior as a border guard to protect their western flank from the Romans. 


This agricultural and military contact gave people in the gulf greater exposure to Persian culture, as reflected in certain 
irrigation techniques still used in Oman. The gulf continued to be a crossroads, however, and its people learned about 
Persian beliefs, such as Zoroastrianism, as well as about Semitic and Mediterranean ideas. 


Judaism and Christianity arrived in the gulf from a number of directions: from Jewish and Christian tribes in the 
Arabian desert; from Ethiopian Christians to the south; and from Mesopotamia, where Jewish and Christian 
communities flourished under Sassanian rule. Whereas Zoroastrianism seems to have been confined to Persian 
colonists, Christianity and Judaism were adopted by some Arabs. The popularity of these religions paled, however, 
when compared with the enthusiasm with which the Arabs greeted Islam. 


e EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF ISLAM 


Islam is a system of religious beliefs and an allencompassing way of life. Muslims believe that God (ALLAH) 
revealed to the Prophet Muhammad (pbuh) the rules governing society and the proper conduct of society's members. 


It is incumbent on the individual, therefore, to live in a manner prescribed by the revealed law and incumbent on the 
community to build the perfect human society on earth according to holy injunctions. Islam recognizes no distinctions 
between the religious institution and the state. The distinction between religious and secular law is a recent 
development that in part reflects the more pronounced role of the state in society and Western economic and cultural 
penetration. The impact of religion on daily life in Muslim countries is extensive, usually greater than that found in the 
West. 


The area that constitutes the present-day Persian Gulf states was on the immediate periphery of the rise of Islam. In 
A.D. 610, Muhammad—a merchant of the Hashimite branch of the ruling Quraysh tribe in the Arabian town of 
Mecca—began to preach the first of a series of revelations that Muslims believe was granted him by God, some directly 
and some through the angel Gabriel. A fervent monotheist, Muhammad denounced the polytheism of his fellow 
Meccans. Because the town's economy was based in part on a thriving pilgrimage business to the shrine called the 
Kaaba and to numerous other pagan religious sites in the area, his censure earned him the enmity of the town's leaders. 
In 622 he and a group of followers accepted an invitation to settle in the town of Yathrib, later known as Medina (the 
city), because it was the center of Muhammad's activities. 


The move, or hijra (see Glossary), known in the West as the hegira, marks the beginning of the Islamic era and of Islam 
as a force in history; the Muslim calendar begins in 622. In Medina, Muhammad continued to preach, and he eventually 
defeated his detractors in battle. He consolidated the temporal and the spiritual leadership in his person before his death 
in 632. After Muhammad's death, his followers compiled those of his words regarded as coming directly from God into 
the Quran, the holy scripture of Islam. Others of his sayings, recalled by those who had known him, became the hadith 
(see Glossary). The precedent of Muhammad's deeds is called the sunna. Together they form a comprehensive guide to 
the spiritual, ethical, and social life of an orthodox Sunni Muslim. 


The major duties of Muslims are found in the five pillars of Islam, which set forth the acts necessary to demonstrate 
and reinforce the faith. These are the recitation of the shahada (“There is no god but God [Allah], and Muhammad is 
his prophet"), daily prayer (salat ), almsgiving (zakat), fasting (sawm), and pilgrimage (hajj). The believer is to pray in 
a prescribed manner after purification through ritual ablutions each day at dawn, midday, midafternoon, sunset, and 
nightfall. Prescribed genuflections and prostrations accompany the prayers, which the worshiper recites while facing 
toward Mecca. Whenever possible, men pray in congregation at the mosque with an imam (see Glossary), and on 
Fridays they are required to do so. The Friday noon prayers provide the occasion for weekly sermons by religious 
leaders. Women may also attend public worship at the mosque, where they are segregated from the men, although most 
frequently women pray at home. A special functionary, the muezzin, intones a call to prayer to the entire community at 
the appropriate hour. 


The ninth month of the Muslim calendar is Ramadan, a period of obligatory fasting in commemoration of Muhammad's 
receipt of God's revelation. Throughout the month, all but the sick and the weak, pregnant or lactating women, soldiers 
on duty, travelers on necessary journeys, and young children are enjoined from eating, drinking, smoking, or sexual 
intercourse during the daylight hours. Those adults excused are obliged to endure an equivalent fast at their earliest 
opportunity. A festive meal breaks the daily fast and inaugurates a night of feasting and celebration. The pious well-to- 
do usually do little or no work during this period, and some businesses close for all or part of the day. Because the 
months of the lunar year revolve through the solar year, Ramadan falls earlier in the solar year each successive year. A 
considerable test of discipline at any time of the year, a fast that falls in summer imposes severe hardship on those who 
must do physical work. 
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All Muslims, at least once in their lifetimes and if circumstances permit, should make the hajj to Mecca to participate in 
special rites held there during the twelfth month of the lunar calendar. Muhammad instituted this requirement, 
modifying pre-Islamic custom, to emphasize sites associated with God and Abraham (Ibrahim), founder of monotheism 
and father of the Arabs through his son, Ismail. 


The lesser pillars of the faith, which all Muslims share, are jihad, or the permanent struggle for the triumph of the word 
of God on earth, and the requirement to do good works and to avoid all evil thoughts, words, and deeds. In addition, 
Muslims agree on certain basic principles of faith based on the teachings of the Prophet Muhammad: there is one God, 
who is a unitary divine being in contrast to the trinitarian belief of Christians, Muhammad, the last of a line of prophets 
beginning with Abraham and including Moses and Jesus, was chosen by God to present God's message to humanity; 
and there is a general resurrection on the last, or judgment, day. 


During his lifetime, Muhammad held both spiritual and temporal leadership of the Muslim community. 


Religious and secular law merged, and all Muslims have traditionally been subject to the sharia, or religious law. A 
comprehensive legal system, the sharia developed gradually through the early centuries of Islam, primarily through the 
accretion of interpretations and precedents set by various judges and scholars. During the tenth century, legal opinion 
began to harden into authoritative rulings, and the figurative bab al ijtihad (gate of interpretation) closed. Thereafter, 
rather than encouraging flexibility, Islamic law emphasized maintenance of the status quo. 


After Muhammad's death, the leaders of the Muslim community consensually chose Abu Bakr, the Prophet's father-in- 
law and one of his earliest followers, to succeed him. At that time, some persons favored Ali ibn Abu Talib, 
Muhammad's cousin and the husband of his daughter, Fatima, but Ali and his supporters (the Shiat Ali, or Party of Ali) 
eventually recognized the community's choice. The next two caliphs (successors) — Umar, who succeeded in 634, and 
Uthman, who took power in 644—enjoyed the recognition of the entire community. When Ali finally succeeded to the 
caliphate in 656, Muawiyah, governor of Syria, rebelled in the name of his murdered kinsman, Uthman. After the 
ensuing civil war, Ali moved his capital to Iraq, where he was murdered shortly thereafter. 


Ali's death ended the last of the so-called four orthodox caliphates and the period in which the entire community of 
Islam recognized a single caliph. Muawiyah proclaimed himself caliph from Damascus. The Shiat Ali refused to 
recognize him or his line, the Umayyad caliphs, and withdrew in the great schism of Islam to establish the dissident 
sect, known as the Shia, who supported the claims of Ali's line to the caliphate based on descent from the Prophet. The 
larger faction, the Sunnis, adhered to the position that the caliph must be elected, and over the centuries they have 
represented themselves as the orthodox branch. 


Another group, the Ibadhis, arose from events surrounding the assassination of Uthman, the third caliph, and the 
transfer of authority to the fourth caliph, Ali. In the war between Ali and Muawiyah, part of Ali's army objected to 
arbitration of the dispute. They left Ali's camp, causing other Muslims to refer to them as “kharijites” (the ones who 
leave). The term Kharijites also became a designation for Muslims who refused to compromise with those who differed 
from them. Their actions caused the Sunni community to consider them assassins. 

In the eighth century, some Ibadhis began to moderate their position. Leaders arose who suppressed the fanatical 
political element in the former Kharijite belief and discouraged their followers from taking up arms against Islam's 
official leader. Ibadhi leaders emphasized instead the special benefits that they might receive from living in a small 
community that held high standards for personal conduct and spiritual values. One of these religious leaders, or imams, 
was a political leader Abd Allah ibn Ibad, whose followers founded communities in parts of East & North Africa and 
Southern Arabia. Some of Abd Allah's followers, known as Ibadis, became the leaders of Oman. 
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e The Spread of Islam 


Early Islamic polity was intensely expansionist, fueled both by fervor for the faith and by economic and social factors. 
After gaining control of Arabia and the Persian Gulf region, conquering armies swept out of the peninsula, spreading 
Islam. By the end of the eighth century, Islamic armies had reached far into North Africa and eastward and northward 
into Asia. 

Traditional accounts of the conversion of tribes in the gulf are probably more legend than history. Stories about the 
Bani Abd al Qais tribe that controlled the eastern coast of Arabia as well as Bahrain when the tribe converted to Islam 
indicate that its members were traders having close contacts with Christian communities in Mesopotamia. Such 
contacts may have introduced the tribe to the ideal of one God and so prepared it to accept the Prophet's message. 

The Arabs of Oman also figure prominently among the early converts to Islam. According to tradition, the Prophet sent 
one of his military leaders to Oman to convert not only the Arab inhabitants, some of whom were Christian, but also 
the Persian garrison, which was Zoroastrian. The Arabs accepted Islam, but the Persians did not. It was partly the zeal 
of the newly converted Arabs that inspired them to expel the Persians from Oman. 

Although Muhammad had enjoined the Muslim community to convert the infidel, he had also recognized the special 
status of the “people of the book,” Jews and Christians, whose scriptures he considered revelations of God's word and 
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which contributed in some measure to Islam. By accepting the status of dhimmis (tolerated subject people), Jews and 
Christians could live in their own communities, practice their own religious laws, and be exempt from military service. 
However, they were obliged to refrain from proselytizing among Muslims, to recognize Muslim authority, and to pay 
additional taxes. In addition, they were denied certain political rights. 


e THE GULF IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


Ar Rustaq fort, Oman, restored by Omani Ministry of National Heritage and Culture Courtesy Embassy of the 
Sultanate of Oman, Washington Building a dhow in Sur, Oman's ancient port; ship construction is a major enterprise 
of Persian Gulf states. 

Courtesy Embassy of the Sultanate of Oman, Washington In the Islamic period, the prosperity of the gulf continued to 
be linked to markets in Mesopotamia. 


Accordingly, after 750 the gulf prospered because Baghdad became the seat of the caliph and the main center of 
Islamic civilization. Islam brought great prosperity to Iraq during this period, thus increasing the demand for foreign 
goods. As a result, gulf merchants roamed farther and farther afield. By the year 1000, they were traveling regularly to 
China and beyond, and their trading efforts were instrumental in spreading Islam, first to India and then to Indonesia 
and Malaysia. 


The Islam they spread, however, was often sectarian. Eastern Arabia was a center for both Kharijites and Shia; in the 
Middle Ages, the Ismaili Shia faith constituted a particularly powerful force in the gulf. Ismailis originated in Iraq, but 
many moved to the gulf in the ninth century to escape the Sunni authorities. Whereas the imam was central to the 
Ismaili tradition, the group also recognized what they referred to as “missionaries” 


(dua; sing., dai), figures who spoke for the imam and played major political roles. One of these missionaries was 
Hamdan Qarmat, who sent a group from Iraq to Bahrain in the ninth century to establish an Ismaili community. From 
their base in Bahrain, Qarmat's followers, who became known as Qarmatians, sent emissaries throughout the Muslim 
world. 


The Qarmatians are known for their attacks on their opponents, including raids on Baghdad and the sack of Mecca and 
Medina in 930. For much of the tenth century, the Ismailis of Bahrain were the most powerful force in the Persian Gulf 
and the Middle East. They controlled the coast of Oman and collected tribute from the caliph in Baghdad as well as 
from a rival Ismaili imam in Cairo, whom they did not recognize. 


By the eleventh century, Ismaili power had waned. The Qarmatians succumbed to the same forces that had earlier 
threatened centers on the gulf coast—the ambitions of strong leaders in Mesopotamia or Persia and the incursion of 
tribes from the interior. In 985 armies of the Buyids, a Persian dynasty, drove the Ismailis out of Iraq, and in 988 Arab 
tribes drove the Ismailis out of Al Ahsa, an oasis they controlled in eastern Arabia. 


Thereafter, Ismaili presence in the gulf faded, and in the twentieth century the sect virtually disappeared. 


Ibadis figured less prominently than the Shia in the spread of Islam. A stable community, the Ibadi sect's large 
following in Oman has helped to distinguish Oman from its gulf neighbors. Ibadis originated in Iraq, but in the early 
eighth century, when the caliph's representative began to suppress the Ibadis, many left the area. 


Their leader at the time, Jabir ibn Zayd, had come to Iraq from Oman, so he returned there. Jabir ibn Zayd's presence in 
Oman strengthened the existing Ibadi communities; in less than a century, the sect took over the country from the Sunni 
garrison that ruled it in the caliph's name. Their leader, Al Julanda ibn Masud, became the Ibadi imam of Oman. 


In the Ibadi tradition, imams are elected by a council of religious scholars, who select the leader that can best defend 
the community militarily and rule it according to religious principles. Whereas Sunnis and Shia traditionally have 
focused on a single leader, referred to as caliph or imam, Ibadis permit regions to have their own imams. For instance, 
there have been concurrent Ibadi imams in Iraq, Oman, and North Africa. 


Because of the strong sense of community among Ibadis, which resembles tribal feelings of community, they have 
predominated in the interior of Oman and to a lesser degree along the coast. In 752, for example, a new line of Sunni 
caliphs in Baghdad conquered Oman and killed the Ibadi imam, Al Julanda. Other Ibadi imams arose and reestablished 
the tradition in the interior, but extending their rule to the coastal trading cities met opposition. The inland empires of 
Persia and Iraq depended on customs duties from East-West trade, much of which passed by Oman. Accordingly, the 
caliph and his successors could not allow the regional coastal cities out of their control. 


As a result, Oman acquired a dual nature. Ibadi leaders usually controlled the mountainous interior while, for the most 
part, foreign powers controlled the coast. People in the coastal cities have often been foreigners or have had 
considerable contact with foreigners because of trade. Coastal Omanis have profited from their involvement with 
outsiders, whereas Omanis in the interior have tended to reject the foreign presence as an intrusion into the small, 
tightly knit Ibadi community. Ibadi Islam has thus preserved some of the hostility toward outsiders that was a hallmark 
of the early Kharijites. 


While the imam concerned himself with the interior, the Omani coast remained under the control of Persian rulers. The 
Buyids in the late tenth century eventually extended their influence down the gulf as far as Oman. 
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In the 1220s and 1230s, another group, the Zangids—based in Mosul, Iraq—sent troops to the Omani coast; around 
1500 the Safavids, an Iranian dynasty, pushed into the gulf as well. The Safavids followed the Twelver Shia tradition 
and imposed Shia beliefs on those under their rule. Thus, Twelver communities were established in Bahrain and to a 
lesser extent in Kuwait. 


Oman's geographic location gave it access not only to the Red Sea trade but also to ships skirting the coast of Africa. 
By the end of the fifteenth century, however, a Persian ruler, the shaykh of Hormuz, profited most from this trade. The 
shaykh controlled the Persian port that lay directly across the gulf from Oman, and he collected customs duties in the 
busy Omani ports of Qalhat and Muscat. Ibadi imams continued to rule in the interior, but until Europeans entered the 
region in the sixteenth century, Ibadi rulers were unable to reclaim the coastal cities from the Iranians. 


e WAHHABI ISLAM AND THE GULF 


The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were a turbulent time for Arabia in general and for the gulf in particular. To the 
southeast, the Al Said of Oman were extending their influence northward, and from Iraq the Ottoman Turks were 
extending their influence southward. From the east, both the Iranians and the British were becoming increasingly 
involved in Arab affairs. 


The most significant development in the region, however, was the Wahhabi movement. The name Wahhabi derived 
from Muhammad ibn Abd al Wahhab, who died in 1792. He grew up in an oasis town in central Arabia where he 
studied Hanbali law, usually considered the strictest of Islamic legal schools, with his grandfather. While still a young 
man, he left home and continued his studies in Medina and then in Iraq and Iran. 


When he returned from Iran to Arabia in the late 1730s, he attacked as idolatry many of the customs followed by tribes 
in the area who venerated rocks and trees. He extended his criticism to practices of the Twelver Shia, such as 
veneration of the tombs of holy men. He focused on the central Muslim principle that there is only one God and that 
this God does not share his divinity with anyone. From this principle, his students began to refer to themselves 
as muwahhidun (sing., muwahhid), or “unitarians.” Their detractors referred to them as “Wahhabis.” 


Muhammad ibn Abd al Wahhab considered himself a reformer and looked for a political figure to give his ideas a 
wider audience. He found this person in Muhammad ibn Saud, the amir (see Glossary) of Ad Diriyah, a small town 
near Riyadh. In 1744 the two swore a traditional Muslim pledge in which they promised to work together to establish a 
new state (which later became present-day Saudi Arabia) based on Islamic principles. 


The limited but successful military campaigns of Muhammad ibn Saud caused Arabs from all over the peninsula to feel 
the impact of Wahhabi ideas. 


The Wahhabis became known for a fanaticism similar to that of the early Kharijites. This fanaticism helped to intensify 
conflicts in the gulf. Whereas tribes from the interior had always raided settled communities along the coast, the 
Wahhabi faith provided them with a justification for continuing these incursions to spread true Islam. Accordingly, in 
the nineteenth century Wahhabi tribes, under the leadership of the Al Saud, moved at various times against Kuwait, 
Bahrain, and Oman. In Oman, the Wahhabi faith created internal dissension as well as an external menace because it 
proved popular with some of the Ibadi tribes in the Omani interior. 


Wahhabi thought has had a special impact on the history of Qatar. Muhammad ibn Abd al Wahhab's ideas proved 
popular among many of the peninsula tribes, including the Al Thani clan, before the Al Khalifa attempted to take over 
the area from Bahrain at the beginning of the nineteenth century. As a result, Wahhabi beliefs motivated Al Thani 
efforts to resist the attempt of the Al Khalifa, who rejected Wahhabism, to gain control of the peninsula. In the early 
1990s, Wahhabism distinguished Qatar religiously from its neighbors. 


Wahhabi fervor was also significant in the history of the present-day UAE. The Qawasim tribes that had controlled the 
area since the eighteenth century adapted Wahhabi ideas and transferred the movement's religious enthusiasm to the 
piracy in which they had traditionally engaged. Whereas Wahhabi thought opposed all that was not orthodox in Islam, 
it particularly opposed non-Muslim elements such as the increasing European presence in the Persian Gulf. 


TREATIES WITH THE BRITISH 


The increased European presence resulted in large part from widespread Qawasim piracy in the early nineteenth 
century. The British asked the sultan in Oman, to whom the pirates owed nominal allegiance, to end it. When the sultan 
proved unable, British ships launched attacks on Qawasim strongholds in the present-day UAE as early as 1809; the 
navy did not succeed in controlling the situation until 1819. In that year, the British sent a fleet from India that 
destroyed the pirates' main base at Ras al Khaymah, a Qawasim port at the southern end of the gulf. From Ras al 
Khaymah, the British fleet destroyed Qawasim ships along both sides of the gulf. 


The British had no desire to take over the desolate areas along the gulf; they only wished to secure the area so that it 
would not pose a threat to shipping to and from their possessions in India. Knowing that the sultan in Oman could not 
be relied upon to control the pirates, the British decided to leave in power those tribal leaders who had not been 
conspicuously involved with piracy; they concluded a series of treaties in which those leaders promised to suppress all 
piracy. 
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As a result of these truces, the Arab side of the gulf came to be known as the “trucial coast.” This area had previously 
been under the nominal control of the sultan in Oman, although the trucial coast tribes were not part of the Ibadi 
imamate. The area has also been referred to as “trucial Oman” to distinguish it from the part of Oman under the sultan 
that was not bound by treaty obligation. 


In 1820 the British seemed primarily interested in controlling the Qawasim, whose main centers were Ras al Khaymah, 
Ajman, and Sharjah, which were all small ports along the southeastern gulf coast. The original treaties, however, also 
involved Dubayy and Bahrain. Although Dubayy and Bahrain were not pirate centers, they represented entrepôts where 
pirates could sell captured goods and buy supplies. The inclusion of these ports brought two other extended families, 
the Bani Yas and the Al Khalifa, into the trucial system. 


During the next 100 years, the British signed a series of treaties having wide-ranging provisions with other tribes in the 
gulf. As a result, by the end of World War I, leaders from Oman to Iraq had essentially yielded control of their foreign 
relations to Britain. Abu Dhabi entered into arrangements similar to those of Dubayy and Bahrain in 1835, Kuwait in 
1899, and Qatar in 1916. The treaty whose terms convey the most representative sense of the relationship between 
Britain and the gulf states was the Exclusive Agreement of 1882. This text specified that the signatory gulf states 
(members of the present-day UAE) could not make any international agreements or host any foreign agent without 
British consent. 


Because of these concessions, gulf leaders recognized the need for Britain to protect them from their more powerful 
neighbors. The main threat came from the Al Saud in central Arabia. Although the Turks had defeated the first 
Wahhabi empire of the Al Saud around 1820, the family rose again about thirty years later; it threatened not only the 
Qawasim, who by this time had largely abandoned Wahhabi Islam, but also the Al Khalifa in Bahrain and the Ibadi 
sultan in Oman. In the early 1900s, the Al Saud also threatened Qatar despite its Wahhabi rulers. Only with British 
assistance could the Al Thani and other area rulers retain their authority. 


The Al Saud were not the only threat. Despite its treaty agreement with Britain, Bahrain on several occasions has 
claimed Qatar because of the Al Khalifa involvement on the peninsula. The Omanis and Iranians have also claimed 
Bahrain because both have held the island at various times. Furthermore, the Ottomans claimed Bahrain occasionally 
and tried throughout the latter part of the nineteenth century to establish their authority in Kuwait and Qatar. 


The British wished to maintain security on the route from Europe to India so that merchants could safely send goods 
between India and the gulf. Britain also sought to exclude the influence in the area of other powers, such as Turkey and 
France. 


East-West trade through the Persian Gulf dried up in the nineteenth century after the opening of the Suez Canal, which 
provided a direct route to the Mediterranean Sea. Gulf merchants continued to earn substantial income from the slave 
trade, but international pressure, mostly from Britain, forced them to abandon this by 1900. Thereafter, the region 
continued to profit from the gulf pearl beds, but this industry declined in the 1930s as a result of the world depression, 
which reduced demand, and as a result of the Japanese development of a cheaper way to “breed” pearls, or make 
cultured pearls. 


Oman, which was technically cut off from the gulf after 1820 when it lost the southern portion of the present-day UAE, 
fared little better during the late nineteenth century. The fifth sultan in the Al Said line, Said ibn Sultan, ruled for 
almost the entire first half of the nineteenth century, increasing Omani influence and revenue tremendously. The 
resulting prosperity, however, was short-lived. The Omani fleet could not compete with the more technologically 
advanced European ships; thus the sultan gradually lost much of the income he had earned from customs duties on the 
Indian trade. At the same time, the increasing pressure to restrict the slave trade eliminated much of the revenue the 
Omanis had earned from East Africa. 


The final blow to Oman's economic and political viability came after the death of Said ibn Sultan. When the Al Said 
could not agree on a successor, the British acted. They divided the Al Said holdings and gave Oman proper to one of 
the claimants to the throne and awarded Omani possessions in East Africa to another. Thus, after 1856, there were two 
Al Said rulers. The one in Muscat, with a weakened merchant fleet and no East African revenues, was left with little 
support. Because of the different centers of power, the country became popularly known as Muscat and Oman. 


The sultan's financial weakness contributed to his difficulty in maintaining his hold on the interior. The devout Ibadi 
population of the interior had long resented the more secular orientation of the coastal centers. As the sultan grew 
weaker, groups in the interior raised revolts against him on several occasions. Only with British help could the sultan 
remain in control, and his growing dependence on outsiders caused his relations with the Ibadi population to 
deteriorate. Whereas other gulf rulers used the British to protect them from their more powerful neighbors, the sultan 
needed the British to protect him from his subjects. 


e DISCOVERY OF OIL 


At the end of World War I, the Arab states of the gulf were weak, with faltering economies and with local rulers who 
maintained their autonomy only with British assistance. The rulers controlled mainly the small port cities and some of 
the hinterland. The sultan in Oman claimed a somewhat larger area, but resistance to his rule made it difficult for him 
to exert his authority much beyond Muscat. 
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The discovery of oil in the region changed all this. Oil was first discovered in Iran, and by 1911 a British concern, the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company (APOC), was producing oil in Iran. The British found oil in Iraq after World War I. In 
1932 Standard Oil Company of California (Socal) discovered oil in commercial quantities in Bahrain. Socal then 
obtained a concession in Saudi Arabia in 1933 and discovered oil in commercial quantities in 1938. 


A flurry of oil exploration activity occurred in the gulf in the 1930s with the United States and Britain competing with 
one another for oil concessions. One reason for the increased activity was that in 1932 the new Iranian government of 
Reza Shah Pahlavi revoked APOC's concession. Although the shah and the British later agreed on new terms, the threat 
of losing Iranian oil convinced the British in particular that they must find other sources. The small states of the Persian 
Gulf were a natural place to look. Geological conditions were similar to those in Iran, and, because of treaties signed 
between 1820 and 1920, the British had substantial influence and could restrict foreign access. 


Oil exploration did not mean immediate wealth for Arab rulers of the area. Although the oil companies struck large 
deposits of oil in Bahrain almost immediately, it took longer in other countries to locate finds of commercial size. 
Oman, for instance, was unable to export oil until 1967. World War II delayed development of whatever fields had 
been discovered in the 1930s; so it was not until the 1950s that countries still technically dependent on Britain for their 
security began to earn large incomes. The oil fields in Kuwait were developed the fastest, and by 1953 that nation had 
become the largest oil producer in the gulf. Considerably smaller fields in Qatar came onstream in commercial 
quantities in the 1950s, and Abu Dhabi began to export offshore oil in 1962. Dubayy began to profit from offshore oil 
deposits in the late 1960s. 


Until the 1970s, foreign companies owned and managed the gulf oil industry. In most cases, European- and United 
States-based concerns formed subsidiaries to work in specific countries, and these subsidiaries paid fees to the local 
tulers, first for the right to explore for oil and later for the right to export the oil. When the first arrangements were 
made, local rulers had a weak bargaining position because they had few other sources of income and were eager to get 
revenues from the oil companies as fast as possible. Moreover, in 1930 no one knew the size of gulf oil reserves. 


As production increased and the extent of oil deposits became known, indigenous rulers improved their terms. 


In the 1950s, rulers routinely demanded an equal share of oil company profits in addition to a royalty fee. By the 1970s, 
most of the gulf countries, which by then were independent of British control, bought major shares in the subsidiary 
companies that worked within their borders. By the early 1990s, many of these subsidiaries had become completely 
state-owned concerns. They continued to employ Western experts at the highest decisionmaking levels, but the local 
government had ultimate responsibility and profits. 


INDEPENDENCE 


With the exception of Saudi Arabia and Iraq, the Arab coast of the gulf was ruled by ten families: in Kuwait the Al 
Sabah; in Bahrain the Al Khalifa; in Qatar the Al Thani; in the present-day UAE the Al Nuhayyan in Abu Dhabi, the Al 
Nuaimi in Ajman, the Al Sharqi in Al Fujayrah, the Al Maktum in Dubayy, the Al Qasimi in Ras al Khaymah and 
Sharjah, and the Al Mualla in Umm al Qaywayn; and the Al Said in present-day Oman. These families owed their 
positions to tribal leadership; it was on this traditional basis that the British had negotiated treaties with their leaders in 
the nineteenth century and the early twentieth century. 


A major provision of these treaties was the recognition of sovereignty. The British were concerned that rulers of the 
weaker gulf families would yield some of their territory under pressure from more powerful groups, such as the Al 
Saud or the Ottomans. Accordingly, the treaties signed between 1820 and 1916 recognized the sovereignty of these 
rulers within certain borders and specified that these borders could not be changed without British consent. Such 
arrangements helped to put tribal alliances into more concrete terms of landownership. This meant that the Al 
Nuhayyan of Abu Dhabi, for example, not only commanded the respect of tribes in the hinterland but also owned, as it 
were, the land that those tribes used—in this case, about 72,000 square kilometers of Arabia. 


Controlling, or owning, land became more important with the discovery of oil. When oil companies came to explore for 
oil, they looked for the “owner” of the land; in accordance with British treaties, they went to the area's leading families 
and agreed to pay fees to the heads of these families. As oil revenues increased, the leaders became rich. Although the 
leaders spent much of their new wealth on themselves, they also distributed it in the area they controlled according to 
traditional methods, which initially consisted mostly of largesse: 


gifts for friends and food for whomever needed it. As time passed, the form of largesse became more sophisticated and 
included, for example, the construction of schools, hospitals, and roads to connect principal cities to towns in the 
interior. 

Oil revenues did not change traditional tribal ideas about leadership. New money, however, increased the influence of 
area leaders by giving them more resources to distribute. Because of oil exploration, tribal boundaries became clearer, 
and areas were defined more precisely. Distinctions among tribes also became more evident. A new sense of identity 
appeared in gulf shaykhdoms and aroused a growing expectation that they should rule themselves. To do this, shaykhs 
had to cut themselves off from British control and protection. 


By the early 1960s, this was something to which the British had little objection. India and Pakistan won their 
independence in 1947; this meant that Britain no longer had to worry about protecting the western flank of the 
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subcontinent. Britain was also burdened by the tremendous sacrifices it made during World War II and could not be as 
globally involved as it had been before the war. Therefore, Britain yielded many of its strategic responsibilities to the 
United States in the postwar period or gave them up entirely. However, the British were bound to the gulf by treaties 
and so remained in the region, but it was clear by the 1960s that they sought to leave the gulf. 


Kuwait was the first state to terminate the agreement connecting it with Britain. Oil production in Kuwait had 
developed more quickly than in neighboring states; as a result, Kuwaitis were better prepared for independence. They 
declared independence in 1961 but ran into immediate trouble when Iraq claimed the territory. The Iraqis argued that 
the British had recognized Ottoman sovereignty over Kuwait before World War I and, because the Ottomans had 
claimed to rule Kuwait from what was then the province of Iraq, the territory should belong to Iraq. 


The British immediately sent troops to Kuwait to deter any Iraqi invasion. British and Kuwaiti positions were supported 
by the newly formed League of Arab States (Arab League), which recognized the new state and sent troops to Kuwait. 
The Arab League move left the Iraqis isolated and somewhat intimidated. Accordingly, when a new Iraqi government 
came to power in 1963, one of its first steps was to give up its claim and recognize the independence of Kuwait. 


The experience of Kuwait may have increased the anxiety of other gulf leaders about declaring their independence. 
Even into the 1970s, Iran and Saudi Arabia continued to make claims on territory in Bahrain and the UAE, although by 
the end of 1971 those states were independent, and nothing came of those claims. 


Gulf leaders also faced uncertainty about the form their state should take. Should they all, with the exception of Oman 
whose situation was different in that its treaty relationship with Britain did not guarantee its borders as did treaties of 
the other gulf states, band together in the largest entity possible? Or should they break up into nine separate states, the 
smallest of which had little territory, few people, and no oil?p 


British action forced gulf leaders to decide. Because of domestic financial concerns, Britain decided in the late 1960s to 
eliminate its military commitments east of Suez. As a result, the gulf shaykhs held a number of meetings to discuss 
independence. Initially, leaders considered a state that would include all nine shaykhdoms; Qatar had even drawn up a 
constitution to this effect. In the end, however, so large a federation proved unworkable. 


An obstacle to creating a “superstate” was the status of Bahrain, which had been occupied by Iran at various times. The 
shah of Iran argued that he had a stronger claim to the island than the Al Khalifa, who had only come to Bahrain in the 
eighteenth century. Furthermore, the shah indicated that Iran would not accept a federation of Arab states that included 
Bahrain. 


In the end, the United Nations (UN) considered the issue of Bahrain; it decided to deny the Iranian claim to the island 
and to allow the Bahrainis to form an independent state. Bahrain was better suited to independence than some of the 
other shaykhdoms because the island had been a center of British administration and had a more developed 
infrastructure and education system than its neighbors. Ironically, the greater British presence on Bahrain made 
residents more resentful of treaty ties to Britain. Bahrain was the only place in the gulf where demonstrations against 
Britain occurred. 


Backed by the UN decision, Bahrain declared its independence on August 15, 1971. On September 3, 1971, Qatar 
followed, removing another state from any potential federation. Although Qatar had minimal contact with Britain, it 
was well suited to independence because it had a history of support from the Al Saud that went back to the beginnings 
of the Wahhabi state. Accordingly, at independence, Qatar could expect continued support from Saudi Arabia. It could 
also anticipate substantial oil revenues that had been increasing since the 1950s. 


The same was not true for the other gulf states. The five southern shaykhdoms— Ajman, Al Fujayrah, Ras al Khaymah, 
Sharjah, and Umm al Qaywayn—had little oil in their territory and so could not afford self-sufficiency as countries. 
Although substantial deposits had been discovered in Abu Dhabi and Dubayy, these two states preferred the security of 
a confederation rather than independence. Abu Dhabi, for example, had an outstanding border dispute with Saudi 
Arabia and a history of poor relations with that country because of Abu Dhabi's opposition to Wahhabi Islam. Abu 
Dhabi might have protected itself by forming a federation with the five southern shaykhdoms, but this would not have 
suited Dubayy. Although Dubayy had oil of its own, its rulers, the Al Maktum, had a history of hostility toward their 
relatives in Abu Dhabi, the Al Nuhayyan, from whom they split in the early nineteenth century. The Al Maktum would 
not have liked the Al Nuhayyan to dominate a confederation of gulf leaders while they were isolated in Dubayy. 


Powers beyond the gulf coast also had an interest in the state to be formed. The Saudis no longer sought to control the 
gulf coast, but they remained concerned about stability on the eastern border. The British and other oil-consuming 
countries in the West were similarly concerned, and all parties believed that the largest state would also be the most 
stable. Accordingly, many forces were applying pressure in 1970 to convince the seven shaykhs to stay together. 


Thus, in 1971 soon after Qatar became independent, the remaining shaykhs, with the exception of the Al Qasimi in Ras 
al Khaymah, took the preliminary constitution that Qatar had originally drawn up for a nine-member confederation and 
adapted it to a six-member body. On December 2, 1971, one day after the British officially withdrew, these six 
shaykhdoms declared themselves a sovereign state. 


Ras al Khaymah originally refused to join the confederation. The Al Qasimi, who ruled the area, claimed a number of 
islands and oil fields within the gulf to which Iran laid claim as well. In the negotiations to form the UAE, the Al 
Qasimi sought support for their claims from Arab states on the peninsula as well as from some Western powers. When 
their efforts proved unsuccessful, the Al Qasimi pulled out of the negotiations. 
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They quickly realized, however, that they could not exist on their own and joined the union in February 1972. 


Oman was never considered a possible confederation member. Always geographically separate from its neighbors to 
the north, Oman had never entered into the agreements with Britain that governed other gulf rulers. The British had 
been closely involved in Oman since the middle of the nineteenth century, but they were under no official obligation to 
defend it. 


The issue in Oman was one of internal unity rather than of sovereignty over foreign affairs. The historical split between 
coast and interior had continued through the second half of the nineteenth century and the first part of the twentieth. In 
1920 the Al Said sultan, Taimur ibn Faisal, came to terms with this split by granting limited sovereignty to the tribes of 
the interior. Because of ambiguous language, the peoples of the interior believed that the treaty cut them off from the 
Al Said; the Al Said, however, never gave up their claim to all of Oman. 


The dispute between the two groups was exacerbated by the exploration for oil, which began in Oman in 1924. The oil 
fields lay in the interior, and the oil companies negotiated for access to them with the Al Said in Muscat. This Al Said 
sultan gladly sold them rights to the Omani oil fields, although the tribes of the interior claimed sovereignty over the 
area. When the oil men went inland to explore, they were attacked by the tribes, whom the sultan considered to be 
rebels, leading the oil companies to complain to the British government. 


Their complaints encouraged the British to continue their aid to the sultan, hoping that he would pacify the area and 
ensure Western access to Omani oil. 


The sultan was eventually successful. In 1957 forces loyal to Said ibn Taimur captured the town of Nazwah, which the 
Al Said had not controlled since the nineteenth century. In 1958 the sultan withdrew to his palace in the coastal city of 
Salalah in Dhofar, a southern province that the Al Said had annexed in the nineteenth century, and took little interest in 
maintaining stability in the country. While keeping his military relationship with the British, he restricted Oman's 
contact with the rest of the world, discouraged development, and prohibited political reform. 


In the end, the Al Said control over a united Oman survived, but Said ibn Taimur did not. Although the sultan had 
partially reestablished his authority in the Omani interior, he was unable to handle the increasing complexity of 
domestic politics. By the 1960s, Omani affairs had become international issues. Western oil companies sought to work 
in the interior of the country, and foreign governments, such as the Marxist state of the People's Democratic Republic 
of Yemen, were sending arms to the rebels in Dhofar. 


The Al Said hold over the region remained problematic, however, and in 1964 another rebellion arose, this time in 
Dhofar. The Dhofar rebellion, which was not brought under control until 1976, obliged the sultan to seek foreign 
military assistance; therefore, British forces, particularly the air force, resumed action in the country. The rebels pointed 
to British involvement as an indication of the sultan's illegitimacy and brought their case to the UN, which eventually 
censured Britain for its continuing involvement in Oman. 


Said ibn Taimur's policies frustrated many, not only in Oman but also in Britain, whose citizens were heavily involved 
in the sultan's military and intelligence apparatus. By 1970 these elements decided they could bear with the situation no 
longer; a coalition of Omani military and civilian forces, as well as British forces, attacked the palace and forced Said 
ibn Taimur to abdicate. They replaced him with his son, Qabus ibn Said Al Said, who had played no role in Said ibn 
Taimur's government. The sultan had actually locked his son in the palace for fear that Qabus ibn Said, who had been 
educated in Britain, would challenge his archconservative policies. 


On his release, Qabus ibn Said consolidated the sultanate's hold over the interior and then solicited regional rather than 
British help to put down the rebellion in Dhofar. Other Arab leaders, as well as the shah of Iran, sent troops to Oman in 
response to Qabus ibn Said's requests; with the help of this coalition, by 1976 the sultan ended the Dhofar rebellion. 


Qabus ibn Said was not an Ibadi imam as the first rulers in his line had been, but in 1970 this was less important than it 
had been in earlier times. Only about 60 percent of Oman's population was Ibadi, concentrated in the northern 
mountains. Furthermore, the province of Dhofar had a relatively short history of association with the rest of Oman. 


e DEVELOPMENTS SINCE INDEPENDENCE 


Since the early 1970s, increased oil production and regional instability have dominated events in the Persian Gulf. 
Revenues from the oil industry grew dramatically after oil producers raised their prices unilaterally in 1973; as a result, 
funds available to gulf rulers increased. Governments began massive development projects that brought rapid material 
and social change. As of 1993, the turmoil that these changes caused had not yet stabilized. Those states that had 
benefited longest from oil money, such as Kuwait and Bahrain, made the greatest progress in adjusting to the new oil 
wealth. Oman—which has used its oil reserves only since the early 1970s and which had suffered under the repressive 
policies of Said ibn Taimur—saw substantially less progress. 


The Iranian Revolution of 1979 challenged gulf stability. Many gulf leaders agreed with some of the social goals of the 
revolution and its efforts to tie Iran more firmly to its Islamic roots. But Iran's desire to spread the movement beyond its 
borders clearly threatened gulf leaders. Furthermore, several gulf states have significant Shia or Iranian minorities 
(Bahrain has a Shia majority although the ruling family is Sunni), and gulf rulers feared that Iran would use ethnic or 
sectarian loyalties to stir up such minorities. 
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As of 1993, however, Shia of the western gulf had not responded enthusiastically to the Iranian call. Kuwait and 
Bahrain, which have the largest Shia populations, experienced some limited pro-Iranian demonstrations in 1979. In 
general, however, Shia in both these states feel that they have more to gain by supporting the existing regimes than by 
supporting the convulsive changes that have taken place in Iran. 


Iran was perhaps more threatening to gulf stability because of its strong anti-Western stance in world and in regional 
politics. The new Iranian position stood in stark contrast to the gulf amirs' long history of involvement with the British 
and the close ties to the West that the oil industry entailed. Thus, the Iranian political worldview was one to which 
tulers in the gulf states could not subscribe. 


In 1980 the outbreak of the Iran-Iraq War made the Iranian threat more concrete. For the first six years of the conflict, 
the gulf states sought to mediate between the two countries and to remain neutral. Their position changed, however, in 
1986, when fighter aircraft attacked tankers belonging to Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. 


Whether Iran or Iraq was responsible for the first attacks remains uncertain, but the gulf states decided to blame the 
Iranians and began to take Iraq's side in the war. Iran responded by opening up a limited secret campaign against the 
gulf states. A number of explosions occurred in Kuwait and Bahrain for which many believed Iran was responsible. 
Such attacks made all the states in the region more concerned about external threats. 


In 1981, partly in response to these concerns, Kuwait, Bahrain, Saudi Arabia, Qatar, Oman, and the UAE formed the 
Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) (see Collective Security under the Gulf Cooperation Council , ch. 7). The goal of the 
GCC has been to provide for regional defense and to coordinate policy on trade and economic issues. Although the 
GCC has taken steps to increase the military capabilities of various members, the region has remained dependent to a 
great extent on the protection of the Western powers. For instance, when the Iran-Iraq War made the gulf unsafe for oil 
tankers in the late 1980s, it was ships from Europe and the United States that protected shipping and cleared the area of 
mines. 


Whereas broader, regional alliances in the gulf have changed dramatically since the 1970s, individual political systems 
have remained relatively unchanged. All the gulf countries grant ultimate power to a single family, whose leading 
member rules as amir, but they also provide for an advisory body whose members are drawn from outside the royal 
family. Kuwait and Bahrain have gone beyond this and have set up separate parliaments with limited power to draft 
legislation. However, the Al Sabah and the Al Khalifa have sometimes dissolved these bodies; thus, it remains 
uncertain whether parliaments will become a permanent feature of gulf politics. 


The ruling families' hold on power has been challenged at various times. More problematic is the manner in which the 
gulf states have distributed individual citizenship. Since the 1930s, the population has increased dramatically because 
of the oil boom, but the number of citizens has not increased correspondingly. Most of the gulf states place restrictions 
on citizenship, requiring that an individual trace his or her roots in the country to before 1930. Accordingly, the 
millions of people that have poured into the region since the 1940s have only partial legal status and lack political 
rights in the countries in which they reside. Although they may have lived there for two generations, they can be asked 
to leave at any time. 


e TRIBAL NATURE OF GULF SOCIETY 


Gulf states have not granted citizenship freely for two reasons. First, they are reluctant to share wealth with recent 
arrivals; second, the tribal nature of gulf society does not admit new members easily. A tribe usually traces its lineage 
to a particular eponymous ancestor. The standard Arabic reference to tribe is bani fulan, or “the sons [bani] of so-and- 
so.” The Bani al Murrah in Saudi Arabia, for example, trace their line back to a figure named Murrah, who lived some 
time before the Prophet. 


Over a period of 1,500 years, the sons of Murrah, or any other ancient figure, have tended to become numerous, 
making further distinctions necessary. Accordingly, tribes are divided into clans and then into households(fukhud; 
sing., fakhd). Households include groups of single families. Together this extended group of families calls itself a tribe. 
Each tribe has certain characteristics, such as different speech, dress, and customs. But since the 1950s, speech has 
become less of a distinguishing factor because of the fluidity of gulf society. 

The name of a tribe may also reflect some past event. For example, the name Utub—the tribe to which the Al Sabah of 
Kuwait and the Al Khalifa of Bahrain belong—comes from the Arabic word for wander (atab). In 1744 the tribe 
“wandered” out of the desert and into the gulf area and became the Utub. 

Two of the most important tribal groups in Arabia are the Qahtan and the Adnan, whose roots stem from the belief that 
tribes in the north of the peninsula were descended from Adnan, one of Ismail's sons, and that tribes in the south were 
descended from Qahtan, one of Noah's sons. People in the gulf often attribute the structure of tribal alliances to this 
north-south distinction, and many still classify their tribes as Adnani or Qahtani. 

Historically, the tribal nature of society has occasioned petty warfare in the gulf. Arab tribes have attacked each other 
since before Islam, but tribal customs have prevented these attacks from turning into random violence. Clans, however, 
have defected from their tribe and made alliances with other tribes, and tribes have sometimes banded together to form 
a more powerful group. 
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Moreover, although some tribes may trace their lineage to some heroic figure, the real identity of the tribe lies in the 
people that currently compose it. In the tribe, an individual bases his or her sense of self-esteem on the honor of the 
tribe as a whole. 


In Arabia it was impossible to survive in the desert alone, and so families banded together to find water and move their 
flocks to new grazing lands. Once they established the necessary resources through collective effort, they guarded them 
jealously and refused to share them with outsiders. It therefore became necessary to set up boundaries between 
members of the group or between the tribe and outsiders. The tribe worked to restrict membership in order to preserve 
its sense of solidarity. As a result, birth into the right family tended to be the only way to become a member of a tribe. 
Marriage sometimes extended the tribal line beyond blood lines, but, in general, people tended to marry within the tribe 
and only went outside to establish alliances with other tribes. 


The emphasis on the group precluded the rise of a strong leader. Accordingly, tribal leadership is often described as 
“the first among equals,” suggesting a collective leadership in which one among a number of leaders is recognized as 
the most authoritative. This principal leader must continue to consult with his lesser colleagues and so rules by 
consensus. 


An extension of this pattern of leadership is the concept of leading families within the tribe. Although tribalism tends to 
discourage inherited authority, traditions of leadership are nevertheless passed down, and tribes expect that certain 
families will furnish them with leaders generation after generation. This pattern occurred when tribes that were 
previously nomadic settled down in oases or coastal areas. It then became more likely that certain families would 
accumulate wealth, whether in food or in goods, and with this wealth would increase their authority. In this way, the 
individual families that in the 1990s controlled the gulf states established themselves around 1800. Relations with the 
British and the discovery of oil continued that process. 


The existence of these ruling families is perhaps the most obvious manifestation of Arab tribalism in gulf society in 
1993. Another manifestation is the collective manner in which these families rule. In most of these states, the position 
of amir is not passed from father to son but alternates among different parallel patrilineal lines. This makes the 
appointment of the next amir an open issue and something on which the entire family must agree. The family also 
participates in the various consultative bodies that exist to advise the leader. Such bodies, which include figures outside 
the ruling family, help to institutionalize the first among equals system in these states. 


The way that government officials are appointed reflects the importance of tribal connections. Members of the ruling 
family are accommodated first, followed by families and tribes with whom the rulers have been traditionally allied. In 
Bahrain, for example, the ruling Al Khalifa have given the major positions in the bureaucracy to Sunni Arabs from 
tribes that helped them rule the island in the nineteenth century. The Al Khalifa have given lesser positions to Shia 
Arabs from merchant families with whom they engaged in the pearl industry but with whom they had no tribal 
alliances. But the Al Khalifa have been reluctant to give positions of authority to Shia farmers of Iranian descent to 
whom they had neither tribal nor economic ties. 


Tribal cohesiveness is also reflected in the efforts of the gulf states to restrict citizenship. The gulf has always been 
relatively cosmopolitan, and its port cities have included Arab Shia from Iraq, freed slaves from Africa, Indian pearl 
traders, and Iranian farmers and merchants, in addition to tribal Sunni Arabs. (In 1939, for example, before the oil 
boom started, 39 percent of Qatar's population was non-Arab.) The dominant Arab tribes have accommodated many of 
these groups, and those who arrived in the region before 1930 became full citizens of the gulf states, albeit without the 
connections of tribal Arabs. The tremendous influx since 1940, however, has caused the naturally restrictive nature of 
tribal society to reassert itself to prevent a further dilution of tribal identities. 


Ironically, those foreigners closest to the tribal Arabs, the nontribal Arabs, represent the greatest threat. Only Arabs 
from other Arab states might conceivably stay in the gulf and expect to be citizens. Others, even Muslims from the 
coasts of Pakistan and India, whose history is intertwined with that of the gulf, would have a difficult time arguing in 
the twentieth century that they should be citizens of an Arab state. 


Modern Arab politics, however, often speaks of a single Arab nation in which all Arabs might be citizens. 
This has led to the notion that Arabs should have rights in the gulf states simply because of their ethnicity. 


The continuing exodus of millions of Palestinian Arabs since 1948, and their subsequent residence throughout the Arab 
world, has added urgency to the demand that individual Arab states define their qualifications for citizenship. Many 
Arabs argue that Palestinians in particular, but other Arabs as well, should be accepted as citizens in the gulf. Gulf 
leaders have understandably opposed this for fear that nontribal Arabs would challenge traditional ways of rule. 
Although people from all over the world may come to the gulf to work, sovereignty and citizenship are closely guarded 
by the predominantly tribal population that has its roots in the Arabian Peninsula. In this way, the Persian Gulf coast 
has preserved its ties with the Arab interior that form the essence of its identity. 


* * * The literature on Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, the UAE, and Oman may be divided into two groups: books on Oman 
and books on the rest of the gulf states. Calvin Allen has a relatively brief study of the modern history of Oman 
entitled Oman: The Modernization of the Sultanate. John C. Wilkinson has written a number of scholarly studies on 
Oman, including his recent work, The Imamate Tradition of Oman. This is an excellent and detailed study of most 
aspects of Omani history. 
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For the rest of the gulf, a number of brief studies exist, of which the most recent is The Arab Gulf and the Arab World, 
a collection of articles on various aspects of modern gulf life edited by B R. Pridham; it contains little on the history of 
the region. For more historical background, the reader may consult an older but more substantial collection edited by 
Alvin Cottrell entitled The Persian Gulf States. Further history can be found in Donald Hawley's The Trucial States. 


Of books on particular countries or issues, the best is Fuad Khuri's Tribe and State in Bahrain, which considers the 
social, religious, and ethnic divisions of the island nation. A recent brief work on the UAE by Malcolm C. Peck, The 
United Arab Emirates, is very good. Abdulrasool al-Mossa's study, Immigrant Labor in Kuwait, provides a description 
of the situation of foreign workers in the gulf. Religious disturbances in the gulf are discussed in relevant chapters of 
Robin Wright's Sacred Rage. (For further information and complete citations, see Bibliography.) 


e Oman — Geography and Population 
Geography 
Figure 13. Oman, 1993 Oman is located in the southeastern quarter of the Arabian Peninsula and, according to official 
estimates, covers a total land area of approximately 300,000 square kilometers; foreign observer estimates, however, 
are about 212,000 square kilometers, roughly the size of the state of Kansas. The land area is composed of varying 
topographic features: valleys and desert account for 82 percent of the land mass; mountain ranges, 15 percent; and the 
coastal plain, 3 percent. 


The sultanate is flanked by the Gulf of Oman, the Arabian Sea, and the Rub al Khali (Empty Quarter) of Saudi Arabia, 
all of which contributed to Oman's isolation. Historically, the country's contacts with the rest of the world were by sea, 
which not only provided access to foreign lands but also linked the coastal towns of Oman. 


The Rub al Khali, difficult to cross even with modern desert transport, formed a barrier between the sultanate and the 
Arabian interior. The Al Hajar Mountains, which form a belt between the coast and the desert from the Musandam 
Peninsula (Ras Musandam) to the city of Sur at Oman's easternmost point, formed another barrier. These geographic 
barriers kept the interior of Oman free from foreign military encroachments (see fig. 

13). 

Natural features divide the country into seven distinct areas: Ruus al Jibal, including the northern Musandam Peninsula; 
the Al Batinah coastal plain; the Muscat-Matrah coastal area; the Oman interior, comprising Al Jabal al Akhdar (Green 
Mountain), its foothills, and desert fringes; the barren coastline south to Dhofar; Dhofar region in the south; and the 
offshore island of Masirah. 


The northernmost area, Ruus al Jibal, extends from the Musandam Peninsula to the boundary with the United Arab 
Emirates (UAE) at Hisn al Diba. It borders the Strait of Hormuz, which links the Persian Gulf with the Gulf of Oman, 
and is separated from the rest of the sultanate by a strip of territory belonging to the UAE. This area consists of low 
mountains forming the northernmost extremity of the Al Hajar al Gharbi (Western Al Hajar) Mountains. Two inlets, 
Elphinstone (Khawr ash Shamm) and Malcom (Ghubbat al Ghazirah), cleave the coastline about onethird the distance 
from the Strait of Hormuz and at one point are separated by only a few hundred meters of land. The coastline is 
extremely rugged, and the Elphinstone Inlet, sixteen kilometers long and surrounded by cliffs 1,000 to 1,250 meters 
high, has frequently been compared with fjords in Norway. 

The UAE territory separating Ruus al Jibal from the rest of Oman extends almost as far south as the coastal town of 
Shinas. A narrow, well-populated coastal plain known as Al Batinah runs from the point at which the sultanate is 
reentered to the town of As Sib, about 140 kilometers to the southeast. Across the plains, a number of wadis, heavily 
populated in their upper courses, descend from the Al Hajar al Gharbi Mountains to the south. A ribbon of oases, 
watered by wells and underground channels (falaj), extends the length of the plain, about ten kilometers inland. 


South of As Sib, the coast changes character. For about 175 kilometers, from As Sib to Ras al Hadd, it is barren and 
bounded by cliffs almost its entire length; there is no cultivation and little habitation. Although the deep water off this 
coast renders navigation relatively easy, there are few natural harbors or safe anchorages. 


The two best are at Muscat and Matrah, where natural harbors facilitated the growth of cities centuries ago. 


West of the coastal areas lies the tableland of central Oman. The Al Hajar Mountains form two ranges: the Al Hajar al 
Gharbi Mountains and the Al Hajar ash Sharqi (Eastern Al Hajar) Mountains. They are divided by the Wadi Samail 
(the largest wadi in the mountain zone), a valley that forms the traditional route between Muscat and the interior. The 
general elevation is about 1,200 meters, but the peaks of the high ridge known as Al Jabal al Akhdar (Green 
Mountain)—which is considered a separate area but is actually part of the Al Hajar al Gharbi Mountains—rise to more 
than 3,000 meters in some places. Al Jabal al Akhdar is the only home of the Arabian tahr, a unique species of wild 
goat. In the hope of saving this rare animal, Sultan Qabus ibn Said has declared part of Al Jabal al Akhdar a national 
park. Behind the Al Hajar al Gharbi Mountains are two inland regions, Az Zahirah and inner Oman, separated by the 
lateral range of the Rub al Khali. Adjoining the Al Hajar ash Sharqi Mountains are the sandy regions of Ash Sharqiyah 
and Jalan, which also border the desert. 

The desolate coastal tract from Jalan to Ras Naws has no specific name. Low hills and wastelands meet the sea for long 
distances. Midway along this coast and about fifteen kilometers offshore is the barren island of Masirah. Stretching 
about seventy kilometers, the island occupies a strategic location near the entry point to the Gulf of Oman from the 
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Arabian Sea. Because of its location, it became the site of military facilities used first by the British and then by the 
United States, following an access agreement signed in 1980 by the United States and Oman. 


Dhofar region extends from Ras ash Sharbatat to the border of Yemen. Its exact northern limit has never been defined, 
but the territory claimed by the sultan includes the Wadi Mughshin, about 240 kilometers inland. The southwestern 
portion of the coastal plain of Dhofar is regarded as one of the most beautiful in Arabia, and its capital, Salalah, was the 
permanent residence of Sultan Said ibn Taimur Al Said and the birthplace of the present sultan, Qabus ibn Said. The 
highest peaks are about 1,000 meters. At their base lies a narrow, pebbly desert adjoining the Rub al Khali to the north. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS FORWARD BACK NEW SEARCH 
e Climate 


With the exception of Dhofar region, which has a light monsoon climate and receives cool winds from the Indian 
Ocean, the climate of Oman is extremely hot and dry most of the year. Summer begins in mid-April and lasts until 
October. The highest temperatures are registered in the interior, where readings of more than 50° C in the shade are 
common. On the Al Batinah plain, summer temperatures seldom exceed 46° C, but, because of the low elevation, the 
humidity may be as high as 90 percent. The mean summer temperature in Muscat is 33° C, but the gharbi (literally, 
western), a strong wind that blows from the Rub al Khali, can raise temperatures from the towns on the Gulf of Oman 
by 6° C to 10° C. Winter temperatures are mild and pleasant, ranging between 15° C and 23° C. 


Precipitation on the coasts and on the interior plains ranges from twenty to 100 millimeters a year and falls during mid- 
and late winter. Rainfall in the mountains, particularly over Al Jabal al Akhdar, is much higher and may reach 700 
millimeters. Because the plateau of Al Jabal al Akhdar is porous limestone, rainfall seeps quickly through it, and the 
vegetation, which might be expected to be more lush, is meager. However, a huge reservoir under the plateau provides 
springs for low-lying areas. In addition, an enormous wadi channels water to these valleys, making the area 
agriculturally productive in years of good rainfall. Dhofar, benefiting from a southwest monsoon between June and 
September, receives heavier rainfall and has constantly running streams, which make the region Oman's most fertile 
area. 


e Population 


A comprehensive population census has never been conducted, but in 1992 the sultanate solicited help from the United 
Nations (UN) Fund for Technical and Financial Assistance in taking a full census. For planning purposes, the 
government in 1992 estimated the population at 2 million, but the actual figure may be closer to 1.5 million, growing at 
a rate of 3.5 percent per annum. The population is unevenly distributed; the coastal regions, the Al Batinah plain, and 
the Muscat metropolitan area contain the largest concentration. 


The population is heterogeneous, consisting of an ethnic and religious mix derived in large part from a history of 
maritime trade, tribal migrations, and contacts with the outside world. Although Arabs constitute the majority, non- 
Arab communities include Baluchis—from the Makran coast of Iran and Pakistan—who are concentrated in Muscat 
and the Al Batinah coast and play a significant role in the armed forces; ex-slaves (a legacy of Oman's slave trade and 
East African colonies); and Zanzibari Omanis, who are well represented in the police force and the professions. The 
integration of Omanis of African descent is often circumscribed by a language barrier (they often speak Swahili and 
English but not always Arabic). The presence of Omanis of Indian descent in Muscat reflects the historical commercial 
ties between the sultanate and the Indian subcontinent. The Khoja community in Matrah, of Indian origin, is perhaps 
the richest private group in Oman, and its members are among the best educated. The Shihuh of the northern 
Musandam Peninsula numbered about 20,000 in the early 1990s. They speak Arabic and a dialect of Farsi and engage 
primarily in fishing and herding. 

Because of the small indigenous population, the government has been obliged to use foreign labor. In 1992 about 60 
percent of the labor force was foreign. Some 350,000 foreign workers and their families (primarily Indians, Pakistanis, 
Bangladeshis, Filipinos, and Sri Lankans) live in Oman. The high percentage of foreigners in the work force, combined 
with improvements in the country's education system, has prompted the government to institute a program of 
indigenization whereby Omani nationals gradually replace foreigners (see Labor , this ch.). 


e Oman — Society 
Religion 
The majority of Omanis are Ibadi Muslims, followers of Abd Allah ibn Ibad (see Shia Islam , ch. 1). 
Approximately 25 percent are Sunni (see Glossary) Muslims and live primarily in Sur and the surrounding area and in 
Dhofar. They form the largest nonIbadi minority. The Shia (see Glossary) minority live along the Al Batinah coast in 
the Muscat-Matrah region. This minority includes the Khojas, the Baharina of Iraqi or Iranian descent, and the Ajam, of 
vague origin but generally considered to originate in Iran. 
Ibadism is an outgrowth of the Kharijite movement, a variant form of Islam practiced by descendants of a sect that 
seceded from the principal Muslim body after the death of the Prophet Muhammad in A.D. 632. 
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Kharijites reject primogeniture succession of the Quraysh, the tribe of Muhammad, and assert that leadership of Islam, 
the caliphate, should be designated by an imam (see Glossary) elected by the community from candidates who possess 
spiritual and personal qualities. Ibadi leadership is vested in an imam, who is regarded as the sole legitimate leader and 
combines religious and political authority. The imam is elected by a council of prominent laymen or shaykhs. 
Adherence to Ibadism accounts in part for Oman's historical isolation. 


Considered a heretical form of Islam by the majority Sunni Muslims, Ibadis were not inclined to integrate with their 
neighbors. 


e Foreign Trade and the Balance of Payments 


Oman's exports are dominated by oil earnings. Total exports peaked in 1985 at almost US$5.0 billion before the oil 
price collapse in 1986. During the preceding decade, exports rose by a factor of 3.5, largely because of the higher 
volume of crude and refined product sales overseas and the sustained rise in international oil prices. 


Petroleum exports constituted 98 percent of foreign merchandise earnings in 1985. Exports declined to US$2.9 billion 
in 1986 but have steadily risen since then as a result of further increases in the volume of oil shipped and higher oil 
prices. In 1990 total exports rose to US$5.5 billion, of which oil exports were just under US$5.2 billion (see table 34, 
Appendix). Non-oil exports accounted for only 3.4 percent of total exports in 1990, up from 2 percent in 1986. The 
bulk of non-oil exports includes livestock and some metals. 


Oman also made considerable strides in increasing textile and mineral exports during the early 1990s. Most exports go 
to other Middle Eastern countries, followed by Japan and other Asian countries (see table 35, Appendix). 


Domestic government expenditures and rising incomes have stimulated a steady increase in merchandise imports. Total 
imports rose from US$907 million in 1975 to a peak of US$3 billion in 1985 before economic retrenchment and 
weaker domestic economic conditions caused a slight reduction in foreign purchases. After falling to below US$2 
billion in 1987, the improved oil revenue situation and the onset of the Fourth FiveYear Development Plan raised 
imports to US$3.3 billion in 1991. Development goods, notably machinery and transportation equipment, and defense 
items dominate the imports profile. In 1991 machinery and transportation items constituted 42 percent of the total 
import bill, and other manufactured goods made up 18 percent. Oman's total food imports fell in 1991 to 18 percent 
from a mid-1980s average of 20 percent. 


Imports came mostly from other Middle Eastern countries and from Japan. 


Despite the vagaries of international oil markets and sharp fluctuations in oil prices, Oman has succeeded in 
maintaining a surplus on its merchandise trade account, except in 1986. A deficit in the services account, however, 
continues to constitute a leakage in the government's external position. Workers' remittances and payments on external 
debt account for more than one-half of the services deficit. Although the net outflow from workers' remittances slowed 
after the mid-1980s because of the recessionary climate in the region and the reduction in the number of foreign 
workers, the value of workers' remittances constituted just under US$1 billion per annum on the balance of payments. 
The program of indigenization was intended to reduce this leakage, but limited local manpower skills remain a 
bottleneck for indigenization. Interest on the foreign debt is the second largest item of services imports. It peaked at 
US$320 million in 1990 but declined in 1991 as a result of lower international interest rates and some repayment of the 
foreign debt. Interest receipts on official and commercial bank assets abroad (totaling US$350 million in 1991) are 
insufficient to offset services outflows. 


During the 1980s, Oman registered sizable surpluses on its current account. In 1981 the surplus reached just over US$1 
billion; it tapered off rapidly thereafter with the decline in oil prices. In 1986 Oman registered a deficit just over US$1 
billion on its current account, recovered to a US$784 million surplus in 1987, a smaller deficit in 1988, and a surplus in 
1989. Higher oil prices in 1990 boosted the balance to a record US$1.2 billion surplus, but a rapid rise in imports and 
some weakening in external earnings left the current account in balance in 1991. 


Before 1986 the capital account was dominated by increases in external reserves. The cumulative increase in external 
assets of the government was US$2.5 billion between 1978 and 1985. Despite a shrinking surplus on the current 
account, the government could raise foreign assets because of a sizable program of foreign borrowing and direct 
foreign investment, mainly in the oil sector. In 1986 the government had to reduce foreign reserves by US$612 million 
to fortify the capital account. This was necessary despite nearly US$765 million of loans secured on international 
markets. Since then, continued access to international loan markets and a steady rise in foreign direct investment, not to 
mention higher oil prices, have permitted the government to replenish foreign assets. At the end of 1991, the 
government's published foreign assets totaled US$1.6 billion; the World Bank (see Glossary) estimate of Oman's 
foreign debt at the end of 1990 was US$2.5 billion. 


e Hydrocarbon Sector 


Figure 14. Oman: Oil Fields, Gas Fields, and Refineries, 1993 S ince the first commercial field was discovered at Jibal, 
west of Adam, in 1962, the petroleum industry has dominated the economy. In 1991 the industry contributed about 43 
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percent of GDP and 82 percent of government revenues. The government's heavy reliance on crude oil export earnings 
to maintain its income distribution system and political stability made continued development of this sector a priority. 


By early 1977, the newly organized Ministry of Petroleum, Fisheries, and Agriculture prematurely assumed that 
production had probably peaked at more than 350,000 barrels per day (bpd— see Glossary) and would decline. 
Exploration activity in the south was insignificant, deterred by political instability in the region, and production at the 
main fields of Petroleum Development Oman (PDO) in the north, including Jibal, was in decline (see fig. 14). The 
suppression of the Dhofar rebellion in the mid-1970s helped reverse an output decline. Foreign exploration companies, 
satisfied with the restoration of political stability, began to sign area exploration and production agreements with the 
government. Enhanced oil recovery (EOR) techniques at existing fields, combined with new fields coming onstream, 
raised average output to 708,000 bpd in 1991. 


The principal problem the government faced in the early 1990s was a diminishing reserve base. Proven reserves were 
estimated at 4.6 billion barrels in 1992, small in comparison with other gulf states. At the mid-1992 rate of production 
of 725,000 bpd, Oman's crude reserves are sufficient to permit seventeen years of output, compared with nearly 350 
years for Saudi Arabia. 


Oil prospecting began in 1924 when the Anglo-Persian Oil Company (later renamed British Petroleum) 


obtained a concession; however, unsuccessful exploratory drilling discouraged further interest. Discoveries in Bahrain 
and Saudi Arabia during the 1930s stimulated exploration activity. The first concession agreement was signed with 
Petroleum Concessions, a Western consortium formed by the owners of the Iraq Petroleum Company (IPC). In 1951 
the concessionaire's name was changed to Petroleum Development Oman (PDO). In 1993 PDO remained the principal 
operating company and controlled the bulk of oil reserves and output. 


After several years of costly and unsuccessful exploratory drilling, most IPC partners wanted to withdraw from their 
concession area. In 1960 Royal Dutch Shell acquired an 85 percent interest in PDO; Participations and Explorations 
(Partex) held the remaining 15 percent share. In 1967 the French firm TotalCompagnie Française des Pétroles acquired 
10 percent of Partex's 15 percent interest. In December 1973, the government of Oman, following the participation 
agreements negotiated by several gulf countries, acquired a 25 percent share of PDO. In July 1974, the government's 
stake was raised to 60 percent, retroactive to January 1, 1974. 


Since 1974 the remaining 40 percent has been held by Royal Dutch Shell with 34 percent, Total-Compagnie Frangaise 
des Pétroles with 4 percent, and Partex with 2 percent. 


PDO operates two main production areas: a group of northern oil fields, including Jibal, Fuhud, and Sayh Nuhaydah, 
that produce lighter grades of crude oil; and a group of southern fields, including Rima, Mamul, Amal, Nimr, 
Mukhaizna, and Sayyala, that produce heavier crudes. Development of the southern fields was contingent on the 
suppression of the Dhofar rebellion and the reestablishment of political stability in the sultanate. 


e Reserves 


As of January 1992, official proven crude reserves were estimated at 4.6 billion barrels, up almost 6 percent from 1991 
and up 83 percent from the oil reserve estimate in 1980. The relatively gradual increments to Oman's reserve base since 
1980 were attributable to the discovery of new, smaller oil fields and revised estimates for existing fields. 


More than one-half of Oman's total reserves are concentrated in the northern region, where six fields—Jibal, Natih, 
Fuhud, Al Huwaysah, Al Khuwayr, and Shaybikah—are part of a single geological structure containing recoverable 
reserves of more than 2 billion barrels. Similarly, in the south, eight principal producing fields also come from a single 
geological structure. 


Several foreign companies that are engaged in exploration and production activities, such as France's Elf Aquitaine 
Oman, the Occidental Petroleum Corporation (Occidental Oman), and the American Oil Company (Amoco), signed 
agreements in the 1970s. Others, such as the Japan Exploration Company (Japex Oman) and Canada's International 
Petroleum, followed in 1981 and 1984, respectively. 


e Oil Production and Exports 


During the period from 1967 to 1980, crude oil production peaked in 1976 at 365,000 bpd but subsequently declined. 
Producing fields are concentrated in the northern region around Jibal, Fuhud, and Natih, all three of which were 
discovered in the 1960s. The Dhofar rebellion inhibited exploration farther south and suspended development activity 
around Mamul, discovered in 1957 and holding 600 million barrels of gross proven and probable oil reserves. Because 
of the declining production from northern fields, total output fell. In 1979 average output was 285,000 bpd. 

Once hostilities ceased in 1975 and confidence in the authority of the central government returned, southern 
exploration and production activities resumed, facilitating new discoveries in the late 1970s and 1980s. The Rima field, 
with gross proven and probable reserves estimated at 270 million barrels, was discovered in 1979; Amal, with 145 
million barrels of reserves, was discovered in 1982; and Mukhaizna, with 130 million barrels, was discovered in 1985. 
All were brought onstream by PDO. As a result, oil output increased throughout the 1980s. Crude oil production 
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averaged 708,000 bpd in 1991, compared with 685,000 bpd in 1990 (see table 36, Appendix). Output for 1992 
averaged 745,000 bpd. Most of this, about 670,000 to 680,000 bpd, was lifted by PDO. According to Minister of 
Petroleum and Minerals Said Ahmad ash Shanfari, there are plans to maintain output at that level into the twenty-first 
century. 

Apart from PDO, which contributes the bulk of the output, three other groups have interests in the producing fields. 
These are Occidental Oman (28,000 bpd), Elf Aquitaine Oman (15,000 bpd), and Japex Oman (8,000 bpd). 

To maintain output at current levels and avoid future declines, the government is pursuing a two-pronged strategy of 
developing smaller fields and applying EOR and secondary techniques at existing fields. The strategy appears 
successful because 1992 was the twelfth consecutive year in which production increased. 


However, a pattern has emerged whereby the number of fields discovered holding large (greater than 500 million 
barrels of gross proven and probable) reserves has been declining. The potential for discovering fields with a reserve 
base and production rates comparable to Jibal appears remote, given Oman's mature exploration history. 


EOR techniques are applied to the mature fields. In the north, additional wells have been drilled, and water injection 
facilities have been constructed at the Jibal field. Gas injection is used at Fuhud and Natih. At Mamul, in the south, 
high-pressure steam injection techniques have been used since 1985. 

Most of the increase in output will come from PDO's Al Khuwayr field in north-central Oman, where a US$500 million 
development project was designed to increase the field's output from 25,000 bpd to more than 120,000 bpd when 
completed in 1993. The project involves gas lift and water injection facilities. Output will compensate for falling output 
from existing producing fields. Apart from the pilot waterflood project at Al Khuwayr, near Izki, the Sayh Nuhaydah 
gas-condensate field is a potential candidate for an analogous waterflood development program. 

More than 90 percent of oil production is exported. The majority of Oman's exports are destined for the Far East 
market. Japan, the Republic of Korea (South Korea), Singapore, China, Taiwan, Thailand, and the Philippines 
accounted for 85 percent of total crude exports in 1990. Japan accounted for 40 percent of total exports, South Korea 
for 26 percent, and Singapore for 7 percent. Less than 7 percent of crude exports was destined for the United States 
market. 

All crude oil from the northern and southern fields is collected and blended into Omani export blend. The country's 
only refinery and terminal is at Mina al Fahl, near Muscat. The refinery, completed in 1982 with an initial throughput 
capacity of 50,000 bpd and expanded to 80,000 bpd in 1987, was designed to meet domestic demand for petroleum 
products. Operated by the Oman Oil Refinery Company, in which the Ministry of Petroleum and Minerals held a 99 
percent share and the Central Bank of Oman held 1 percent, the refinery produces liquefied petroleum gas (LPG), 
butane, jet fuel, and two grades of gasoline. 


e Foreign Downstream Ventures 


The Oman Oil Company (OOC), established in the late 1980s, is responsible for the government's foreign petroleum 
activities. The board of directors consists of former government officials and private advisers and is responsible to the 
Ministry of Petroleum and Minerals. The OOC engages in international oil trading, including the purchase and sale of 
Omani crude oil, and in acquiring foreign downstream (see Glossary) 

holdings. Acquiring foreign downstream holdings is the most recent development in the ministry's oil policies, lagging 
behind such other Arab oil producers as Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and Libya, which have actively pursued foreign 
downstream ventures to ensure a secure market for crude oil sales. 

As of late 1992, the OOC was negotiating equity interest in a foreign downstream venture, the acquisition of a 20 
percent stake in Thailand's fifth refinery, in Rayong Province in the south. The refinery is designed to process up to 
120,000 bpd of crude and will cost US$600 million. Operations are scheduled to begin in 1996 and will involve Oman's 
supplying part of the refinery's feedstock. Also, as a member of a consortium including Chevron Corporation of the 
United States, the OOC has committed itself to build an export pipeline to transport oil from the Tengiz and Korolyov 
fields in Kazakhstan to international markets. The pipeline complements an agreement signed on June 18, 1992, by the 
government of Oman with Kazakhstan for exploration and production of oil and gas in the former Soviet republic. The 
Tengiz and Korolyov fields are said to have a potential output of 700,000 bpd by 2010. 


e Gas Development and Production 


The depletion of the sultanate's crude oil reserves accelerated the government's bid to increase the use of gas in electric 
power generation and industry. In the early 1970s, the sultanate began to use gas in electric power generation. Gas 
pipelines were laid, and generators were converted from diesel to gas. This was done in the Muscat metropolitan area 
just before the second oil price shock despite resistance by importers of diesel. 

Plans were to increase gas use by extending the government gas grid linking the south and the east to the north. Power 
generation facilities north of Muscat in 1992 were using gas as a feedstock, and plans were to increase gas-fired units 
elsewhere. 
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Although the government has promoted the industrial use of gas, oil firms remain the principal consumers, using a total 
of 8.5 million cubic meters per day of associated gas. Gas is required for reinjection, compression fuel, and power 
generation to support facilities at producing fields. This is likely to continue in the short term, given the slow pace of 
switching industrial use from petroleum. The government's focus in the 1990s on exploiting natural gas reserves and 
increasing output to meet rising demand complements its priority in maintaining current oil output levels. It seeks to do 
this without depleting crude reserves by using gas produced in association with oil output for reinjection at mature 
fields to increase production and, by substituting gas for oil, to release greater volumes of crude oil for export. 


On February 8, 1992, the Ministry of Petroleum and Minerals signed a cooperation protocol with Royal Dutch Shell for 
a comprehensive evaluation of Oman's gas reserves, estimated in June 1992 at 482 billion cubic meters, the bulk of 
which is in nonassociated form. According to the minister of petroleum and minerals, some studies indicate a reserve 
base as high as 935 million cubic meters. A preliminary feasibility study conducted by Royal Dutch Shell indicated the 
potential for exploiting gas reserves at a rate of 142,000 cubic meters per year as exports over a twenty-year-period and 
for meeting domestic demand for the next fifty years. 


Most of the gas produced is in associated form and comes from PDO's Jibal field; smaller volumes come from the 
Natih and Sayh Nuhaydah fields in northern Oman and the Birba field in the south. Gas plants have been constructed in 
Jibal, Fuhud, Sayh Nuhaydah, Sayyala, and Rima, providing Oman with a gas-processing capacity of almost 18 million 
cubic meters per day. Despite increased gas production, gas throughput at these plants ran at about one-half of total 
capacity in 1989. 

Evaluation of the commercial viability of the northern offshore Bukha natural gas and condensate field, discovered in 
1986 by its concession operator, the International Petroleum Company of Canada, was completed in June 1992. The 
company estimates the life expectancy of the Bukha field at fifteen years, a capacity of 28 million cubic meters per day 
of gas and 5,000 to 10,000 bpd of condensate, and a requirement of an approximately US$60 million capital investment 
to bring the field onstream. Production was scheduled to begin in 1993. 


The government planned to drill wells in the central fields (Sayh Rawl, Sayh Nuhaydah, Barik, and Mabruk) 


at a cost of RO47 million (US$18 million) between 1992 and 1995. Output from these structures will supply the US$9 
billion LNG project, which was finalized on May 6, 1992, by a memorandum of understanding. In this project, the 
government will be responsible for all upstream (see Glossary) activities. A new consortium was established, 
comprising the Omani government at 51 percent, PDO's foreign shareholders (Royal Dutch Shell, Total-Compagnie 
Française des Pétroles, and Partex) at 42 percent, and three Japanese firms (Mitsubishi, Mitsui, and C. Itoh) 
undertaking downstream operations under a service contract. Deliveries of LNG are not expected to begin before 1999. 
The Japanese market is expected to be the most probable destination for output. 


If increasing volumes of gas are lifted, the government may consider new gas-based industries such as methanol, 
fertilizers, and methyl tertiary-butyl ester (MTBE). During 1992 talks were conducted with Iran concerning joint 
development of the Bukha and Henjam offshore fields, where limited drilling has indicated a gas and gas liquids 
potential. Omani officials have also conducted talks with Qatar regarding the purchase of natural gas from Qatar's 
North Field. The proposal to build a gas line from Qatar to Dubayy may be expanded to include a spur line to Oman. 
Minister of Petroleum and Minerals Shanfari indicated that Oman is prepared to purchase a volume up to 113 million 
cubic meters per day of gas from Qatar if an acceptable price can be negotiated. The regional gas line proposal was 
being considered among gulf countries for much of the 1980s. 


As of early 1993, a definitive decision on a regional (Arabian Peninsula) coordinated, long-term gas plan that would 
rationalize supply and demand for decades had not been completed. 


e Agriculture and Fishing 


Falaj Alin at Al Jabal al Akhdar; the falaj is an ancient irrigation system used for Omani agriculture. 


Courtesy Embassy of the Sultanate of Oman, Washington Al Jabal al Akhdar, showing terraced farming in one of 
Oman's main agricultural areas Courtesy Embassy of the Sultanate of Oman, Washington The government's economic 
development policy emphasizes the expansion of such non-oil sectors as agriculture, fishing, industry, and mining in its 
bid to diversify the economy and diminish its dependence on oil exports. The goal is to establish a sustainable 
economic base in preparation for the time when hydrocarbon reserves are depleted. The government launched several 
economic campaigns, naming 1988 and 1989 as Years of Agriculture and 1991 and 1992 as Years of Industry. Through 
these campaigns, the government has encouraged private-sector investment by allocating generous amounts of cash 
support for private industry to be disbursed mainly through official development banks. For example, the Oman Bank 
for Agriculture and Fisheries, created in 1981, extends loans at concessionary rates to individuals for whom farming or 
fishing is the principal activity. The bank acts as a distributive institution, receiving an interest subsidy from the 
government. In 1990 there were 1,308 loans, totaling RO4.7 million. Development programs also incorporate the 
government's policy of indigenization, with a large component of funds allocated for domestic technical training and 
academic training, often in the United States or indeveloping countries. 
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e Agriculture 


Oman has five distinct agricultural regions. Going roughly from north to south, they include the Musandam Peninsula, 
the Al Batinah coast, the valleys and the high plateau of the eastern region, the interior oases, and Dhofar region, along 
the narrow coastal strip from the border with Yemen to Ras Naws and the mountains to the north. 


In the early 1990s, interior farming areas accounted for more than one-half of the country's cultivated land. 


Rainfall, although greater in the interior than along the coast, is insufficient for growing crops. Most of the water for 
irrigation is obtained through the falaj system, in which a vertical shaft is dug from the surface to reach water in porous 
rock. From the bottom of this shaft, a gently sloping tunnel is dug to tap the water and allow it to flow to a point on the 
surface at a lower level or into a cistern or underground pool from which it can be lifted by bucket or pump. 


A falaj may be many kilometers in length and require numerous additional vertical shafts to provide fresh air to the 
workers digging the tunnels and to permit the removal of the excavated rock and soil. A falaj requires tremendous 
expenditure of labor for maintenance as well as for construction. Because private maintenance efforts during the 1970s 
and early 1980s proved inadequate, the government initiated repair and maintenance of the falajsystem to increase the 
quantity of water available to cultivated areas. 


The cooler climate on the high plateau of the Al Jabal al Akhdar enables the growing of apricots, grapes, peaches, and 
walnuts. The Al Batinah coastal plain accounts for about twofifths of the land area under cultivation and is the most 
concentrated farming area of the country. Annual rainfall along the coast is minimal, but moisture falling on the 
mountains percolates through permeable strata to the coastal strip, providing a source of underground water only about 
two meters below the surface. Diesel motors are used to pump water for irrigation from these shallow wells. 


By the mid-1980s, the water table along the Al Batinah coast had dropped to a low level, and salinity of the wells had 
increased, significantly reducing the water quality. This was caused by the combined effect of cultivating land too close 
to the sea and pumping more well water than was being recharged by nature, thereby permitting seawater to encroach. 


Overfarming and attendant water problems caused the government to establish the Ministry of Water Resources in 
1990 with the mandate of limiting water consumption and improving irrigation. A freeze on new wells was imposed in 
addition to delimiting several “no drill zones” in areas where groundwater supplies are low. The ministry is also 
considering the installation of water meters. Recharge dams are designed to hold rainwater in the wadis for a period of 
time to facilitate the trickling of water down into the ground; replenishing aquifers have been built mainly in the 
northeastern Al Batinah region, where the groundwater levels are up to five meters below sea level. 


Apart from water problems, the agricultural sector has been affected by rural-urban migration, in which the labor force 
has been attracted to the higher wages of industry and the government service sector, and by competition from highly 
subsidized gulf producers. As a result, agriculture and fishing have declined in relative sectoral importance. In 1967 the 
two sectors together contributed about 34 percent of GDP; by 1991 they accounted for 3.8 percent of GDP (see table 
37, Appendix). The government encourages farming by distributing land, offering subsidized loans to purchase 
machinery, offering free feedstock, and giving advice on modern irrigation methods. As a result, the area under 
cultivation has increased, with an accompanying rise in production. But extensive agricultural activity has also depleted 
freshwater reserves and underground aquifers and has increased salinity. 


The area under cultivation increased by almost 18 percent to 57,814 hectares over the period from 1985 to 1990. Fruits 
were grown on 64 percent, or 36,990 hectares, of the area under cultivation in crop year 1989-90. 


Dates accounted for 45 percent of the total area, or 70 percent of the area under fruit cultivation. Grains such as barley, 
wheat, and corn accounted for 19.2 percent, or 11,092 hectares, and vegetables accounted for 16.8 percent, or 9,732 
hectares, of the total area under cultivation. 


In the same five-year period, overall agricultural production increased by 3 percent to 699,000 tons. Field crops, largely 
alfalfa, accounted for more than one-half of total production, or 354,300 tons, a 40 percent increase in the five-year 
period. Fruit production (including dates and limes) was 182,400 tons, up from 154,500 tons. Vegetable production 
totaled 162,300 tons, an increase of almost 50 percent. 


e Fishing 


Historically, fishing was second only to farming as an economic activity in pre-oil Oman. Both the Gulf of Oman and 
the Arabian Sea offer a variety of catch, including sardines, bluefish, mackerel, shark, tuna, abalone, lobsters, and 
oysters. Fishermen harvest their catch in the waters near the coast, using the traditional, small seagoing canoe, to which 
an outboard motor has been added. 


The fishing sector (along with agriculture) is considered one of the most promising areas for commercial attention and 
accounts for the highest non-oil export revenue. However, sales in 1990 totaled RO17.3 million, dwarfed by oil export 
earnings of RO1.9 billion. The GCC provided the largest fish export market. The fishing sector also provided 
employment opportunities to 19,296 fishermen registered in 1990, of whom 18,546 were employed in traditional 
fisheries and 750 in industrial fisheries. Like agriculture, fishing has been affected by the diminishing number of people 
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employed in the sector. As increasing numbers of fishermen turn to more remunerative employment, there has been a 
gradual decrease in the amount of fish caught. 


The government has stressed modernizing and expanding the fishing industry and developing its export potential. The 
Joint United States-Oman Commission funded the Oman Fisheries Development and Management Project to 
strengthen the technical, administrative, and management skills of the Directorate General of Fisheries Resources 
(DGFR). In strengthening the DGFR, the government hopes to increase private-sector confidence in the fishing 
industry and, in the long term, to create private-sector- led development of the industry. 


The government is following a dual strategy—internally, to improve the capacity of the DGFR to manage Oman's 
fishing resources and, externally, to provide incentives for fishermen to remain in their occupations. 


The government provides subsidies to purchase fiberglass boats and outboard engines; to construct workshops, cold 
storage facilities, and jetties along the coastline; and to establish companies to market fish both domestically and 
internationally. 


e Non-oil Minerals 


Copper mine near Suhar; copper has been mined in Oman since ancient times. 


Courtesy Embassy of the Sultanate of Oman, Washington View of multiple-highway system near Al Khuwayr, linking 
the sultanate's major cities Courtesy Embassy of the Sultanate of Oman, Washington The sultanate produces copper, 
chromite, gold, and silver. Oman's main copper reserves are in the Suhar area on the Al Batinah coast. The processing 
of ore at the Suhar complex, operated by the government-owned Oman Mining Company, began in 1983. The 
production of chromite by the Oman Mining Company also began in 1983 in the Suhar area. Exports of the Oman 
Mining Company are primarily destined to the Far East market. In 1990 Taiwan accounted for 38.5 percent of exports, 
followed by Japan with 11.1 percent and South Korea with 2.9 percent. 


In July 1991, the government established the Oman Chrome Company (OCC), in which it holds a 15 percent share. The 
remainder of the shares are held by the private sector. The OCC was created to develop the country's chromite 
reserves—estimated by the Robertson Group of Britain and the Bureau des Recherches Géologiques et Miniéres of 
France at 2 million tons of chromite— at 600 sites throughout the country. The public offering of OCC shares reflects 
the government's official policy of encouraging private-sector participation in industry and manufacturing. 


Limestone for cement production is mined in both the northern and the southern areas to supply the Oman Cement 
Company's plant in the Rusayl Industrial Estate near As Sib and the Raysut Cement Corporation's plant near Salalah. 
Tile and marble are also produced for local construction. 


Surveys have indicated deposits of numerous other materials— asbestos, coal, iron ore, lead, manganese, nickel, silver, 
and zinc. Large deposits of metal ores are located at the Sayh Hatat area (northeast of Izki) and the Al Jabal al Akhdar 
area. Substantial deposits of zinc and lead are known to exist in Dhofar, Jalan, and Hawshi Huqf (southwest of Al 
Ghabah). The feasibility of exploiting coal reserves at Al Kamil, near Sur, to replace oil in electric power generation, is 
being studied. A preliminary study on coal completed in 1990 by the UN Department of Technical Cooperation for 
Development estimates coal reserves in the sultanate at 22 million tons, a figure considered adequate for domestic use 
but not for export. 


e Industry 


The government's program to diversify from the oil industry emphasizes the industrial sector, with a steady increase in 
small- and medium-sized industries based on heavily subsidized industrial parks. The first industrial estate, at Ar 
Rusayl, fifteen kilometers from As Sib International Airport, was developed in the mid-1980s and housed about sixty 
enterprises, including manufacturers of cement, soap, crackers, and copper cathodes. The sultanate's second industrial 
estate, a 100-hectare site at Raysut, was developed in the early 1990s by the local firm of Shanfari and Partners. The 
sultanate's third industrial estate is a planned fifty-hectare project at Suhar. Other estates are planned at Nazwah, Sur, 
Al Khasab, and the Al Buraymi Oasis. The government is also studying the feasibility of establishing cottage industries 
to produce such items as pottery, rose water, and frankincense. As a result of these efforts, by 1991 manufacturing 
contributed 3.5 percent of Oman's GDP. 


A few small-scale traditional industries use primitive methods, such as in the production of ghee (clarified butter) and 
the drying of fish, dates, and limes. Some handicraft industries remain, but their importance is steadily being eclipsed. 
Silversmiths practice their trade, and artisans work with clay at Bahla, just west of Adam, an important center for the 
production of household pottery. Goldsmiths follow their trade in the Muscat metropolitan area and its environs. In 
several regions, workers fashion low-quality, hand-made cloth from locally produced wool. The coastal towns remain 
boat-building centers. 

Whereas the industrial sector during the 1970s and 1980s was aimed at import-substitution industrialization (see 
Glossary), the objective in the 1990s was to encourage export industries for the gulf market. However, this assumes 
that Oman will be able to operate effectively in an increasingly competitive market, attract foreign investors, and 
increase the role of privatesector industry. 
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To increase its ability to compete with its gulf neighbors, particularly Dubayy, where the Mina Jabal Ali Duty Free 
Zone permits fully owned foreign subsidiaries, Oman needs to overhaul its commercial and economic laws. The 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry set up three working teams in early 1992 to recommend amendments to existing 
laws for discussion with the Oman Chamber of Commerce and Industry (OCCI) and the Consultative Council. The 
government revised laws to permit GCC nationals to own up to 49 percent of the shares in twenty specified Omani 
companies, ten of which are banks. The OCCI has introduced an industrial consultations unit, computer-linked with the 
Vienna-based United Nations Industrial Development Organization, offering investment advice on twenty industrial 
sectors as well as data on equipment suppliers and training needs. 


e Tourism 


The government promotes tourism, consistent with its policy of economic diversification, with emphasis on the Muscat 
metropolitan area and coastal towns where principal hotels are located. The Ministry of National Heritage and Culture 
is restoring historical sites at Muscat and in the coastal towns. The forts at Nazwah, Ar Rustaq, Al Hazm, Bidbid, and 
Jabrin in the interior are accessible by automobile. 


Oman has seven international hotels, the majority located in the Muscat metropolitan area. AZD Enterprises, set up by 
Qais ibn Tariq Al Said, Sultan Qabus ibn Said's first cousin, is planning a new tourism project at Bandar Jissah, a 
weekend coastal retreat in the north. The site of the planned hotel and sports facilities, including a large golf course, 
will be near the Al Bustan Palace Hotel, the most luxurious hotel in Oman. 


e Oman — Government and Politics 


Historical Patterns of Governance 
Until 1970 the political title for the Al Said rulers was sultan of Muscat and Oman, implying two historically 
irreconcilable political cultures: the coastal tradition, the more cosmopolitan, secular, Muscat tradition of the coast 
ruled by the sultan; and the interior tradition of insularity, tribal in origin and ruled by an imam according to the 
ideological tenets of Ibadism (see Religion , this ch.). The more cosmopolitan has been the ascending political culture 
since the founding of the Al Said dynasty in 1744, although the imamate tradition has found intermittent expression. 


Several millennia ago, Arab tribes migrated eastward to Oman, coinciding with the increasing presence in the region of 
peoples from present-day Iran. In the sixth century, Arabs succeeded in repelling encroachments of these ethnic groups; 
the conversion of Arab tribes to Islam in the seventh century resulted in the displacement of the settlers from Iran. The 
introduction of Ibadism vested power in the imam, the leader nominated by tribal shaykhs and then elected by public 
acclamation. 

The Ibadis had five imamates before the founding of the Al Said dynasty. The first imamate in the ninth century 
became the example of the ideal Ibadi state. The fifth imamate, the Yarubid Imamate, recaptured Muscat from the 
Portuguese in 1650 after a colonial presence on the northeastern coast of Oman dating to 1508. The Yarubid dynasty 
expanded, acquiring former Portuguese colonies in East Africa and engaging in the slave trade. By 1719 dynastic 
succession led to the nomination of Saif ibn Sultan II, who had not yet reached puberty. His candidacy prompted a 
rivalry among the ulama and a civil war between the two major tribes, the Hinawi and the Ghafiri, with the Ghafiri 
supporting Saif ibn Sultan II. He assumed power in 1748 after the leaders of both factions had been killed in battle, but 
the rivalry continued, with the factionalization working in favor of the Iranians, who occupied Muscat and Suhar in 
1743. 


The Al Said dynasty was founded when Ahmad ibn Said Al Said was elected imam following the expulsion of the 
Iranians from Muscat in 1744. Like its predecessors, Al Said dynastic rule has been characterized by a history of 
internecine family struggle, fratricide, and usurpation. Apart from threats within the ruling family, there was the 
omnipresent challenge from the independent tribes of the interior who rejected the authority of the sultan, recognizing 
the imam as the sole legitimate leader and pressing, by resort to arms, for the restoration of the imamate. 

Schisms within the ruling family were apparent before Ahmad ibn Said's death in 1783 and were later manifest with the 
division of the family into two main lines, the Sultan ibn Ahmad AI Said (r. 1792-1806) 

line controlling the maritime state, with nominal control over the entire country; and the Qais branch, with authority 
over the Al Batinah and Ar Rustaq areas. During the period of Sultan Said ibn Sultan Al Said's rule (1806-56), Oman 
cultivated its East African colonies, profiting from the slave trade. As a regional commercial power in the nineteenth 
century, Oman held territories on the island of Zanzibar off the coast of East Africa, in Mombasa along the coast of 
East Africa, and until 1958 in Gwadar (in present-day Pakistan) 

on the coast of the Arabian Sea. But when the British declared slavery illegal in the mid-1800s, the sultanate's fortunes 
reversed. The economy collapsed, and many Omani families migrated to Zanzibar. The population of Muscat fell from 
55,000 to 8,000 between the 1850s and 1870s. 

The death of Sultan Said ibn Sultan in 1856 prompted a further division: the descendants of the late sultan ruled Oman 
(Thuwaini ibn Said Al Said, r. 1856-66) and Zanzibar (Mayid ibn Said Al Said, r. 1856-70); the Qais branch 
intermittently allied itself with the ulama to restore imamate legitimacy. In 1868 Azzam ibn Qais Al Said (r. 1868-71) 
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emerged as self-declared imam. Although a significant number of Hinawi tribes recognized him as imam, the public 
neither elected him nor acclaimed him as such. 


Imam Azzam understood that to unify the country a strong, central authority had to be established with control over the 
interior tribes of Oman. His rule was jeopardized by the British, who interpreted his policy of bringing the interior 
tribes under the central government as a move against their established order. In resorting to military means to unify 
Oman, Imam Azzam alienated members of the Ghafiri tribes, who revolted in the 1870-71 period. The British gave 
Imam Azzam's rival, Turki ibn Said Al Said, financial and political support. 

Turki ibn Said succeeded in defeating the forces of Imam Azzam, who was killed in battle outside Matrah in January 
1871. 


The deteriorating economy resulting from the suppression of the slave trade rendered Sultan Turki ibn Said's rule 
susceptible to opposition from the interior. For a brief period, Turki ibn Said appeased his opposition with cash 
payments and British backing. His authority extended from the Al Batinah coast to Suhar, with the rest of the country 
operating autonomously. Sultan Turki ibn Said suffered a stroke in the early 1870s and was incapacitated. He was 
succeeded in 1888 by his son, Faisal ibn Turki Al Said, who was the first ruler of the Al Said family in the nineteenth 
century to assume power peacefully, without resort to arms or political subterfuge. 


Four sultans of the Al Said family have ruled Oman in the twentieth century: Faisal ibn Turki Al Said (1888-1913), 
Taimur ibn Faisal Al Said (1913-32), Said ibn Taimur Al Said (1932-70), and the present sultan, Qabus ibn Said Al 
Said (1970- ). In large part, Omani political developments in the twentieth century followed the temperament and 
priorities of successive sultans. Each, to varying degrees, responded to threats to his authority from the interior; each 
had to balance independent action with an indirect role by Britain, with which Oman had treaties of friendship. 


The process of state formation in Oman and the centralization of political power within the ruling family followed the 
same pattern found in other gulf shaykhdoms, particularly Kuwait, Bahrain, and Qatar. Oil revenues and income 
redistribution facilitated a pattern of continuity of political power within the ruling family and the traditional political 
elite as well as change with the modest creation of new institutions and expanded administration engaging an 
increasingly diverse segment of Omani society. 


e Faisal ibn Turki, 1888-1913 


On assuming power in 1888, Faisal ibn Turki gradually found his authority over the interior weakened as tribal leaders 
increasingly perceived his dependence on British advisers as an inherent weakness. In 1895 he was forced to seek 
refuge at Jalali fort after Muscat was captured. British political agents frustrated his efforts to recapture Muscat, 
compelling him to court the French. He granted the French coaling facilities for their fleet at Bandar Jissah near 
Muscat. 


Determined to thwart any growth in French presence in what Britain considered its sphere of influence, Britain 
presented Faisal ibn Turki with an ultimatum in 1899 ordering the sultan to board the British flagship or Muscat would 
be bombarded. Having little recourse, Faisal ibn Turki capitulated. Publicly humiliated, his authority was irreversibly 
damaged. In 1903 he asked Lord George Nathaniel Curzon, viceroy of India, for permission to abdicate, but his request 
was denied. Responsibility for the capital was delegated to Said ibn Muhammad Al Said, while affairs of the interior 
fell to an ex-slave, Sulayman ibn Suwaylim. By 1913 control over the interior was completely lost, and a reconstituted 
imamate was again a threat to Muscat. In May 1913, Salim ibn Rashid al Harthi was elected imam at Tanuf and 
spearheaded a revolt against the sultan that combined both Hinawi and Ghafiri tribal groups. 


e Taimur ibn Faisal, 1913-32 


Taimur ibn Faisal succeeded his father as sultan in October 1913. When he assumed suzerainty over the country, he 
inherited an external public debt and widespread rebellion among the tribes. Between 1915 and 1920, the sultan's forces 
were aided by British financial and matériel support against the rebel tribes, ensuring adequate resistance but not total 
victory. An uneasy situation of no war, no peace, existed, with the sultan controlling Muscat and the coastal towns and 
the imam ruling the interior. This was tacitly codified in the Treaty of As Sib in 1920, brokered by the British political 
agent in Muscat. The treaty was between the sultan and the tribes, represented by Shaykh Isa ibn Salih al Harthi, leader 
of the Al Harth tribe. 


In return for full autonomy, the tribes in the interior pledged to cease attacking the coast. The Treaty of As Sib was, de 
facto, a partition agreement between Muscat and Oman, serving Britain's interest in preserving its power through the 
office of the sultan without dispatching British troops to the region. The Treaty of As Sib ensured political quiescence 
between Muscat and Oman that lasted until the 1950s, when oil exploration in the interior reintroduced conflict. In 
return for accepting a truncation of his authority, the sultan received a loan from the government of British India with 
an amortization period of ten years, sufficient to repay his debts to merchants. When Sultan Taimur ibn Faisal 
abdicated for financial reasons in 1932, the twenty-two-year-old Said ibn Taimur inherited an administration that was 
in debt. 
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A United States Department of State bulletin on the sultan of Muscat and Oman in February 1938 describes the 
situation in which Sultan Said ibn Taimur found himself after assuming power: “The young Sultan found the country 
practically bankrupt and his troubles were further complicated by tribal unrest and conspiracy by certain of his uncles, 
one of whom immediately profited by the occasion to set up an independent regime. The Sultan tackled the situation 
with resolution and within a short time the traitorous uncle had been subdued, unrest quelled, and most important of all, 
state finances put on much more solid footing.” 


e Said ibn Taimur, 1932-70 


Between 1932 and 1970, Said ibn Taimur ruled Oman and impressed on it his own myopic vision. Said was an 
Anglophile who was compelled, in order to alleviate the country's debt, to integrate the interior with Oman and create 
an independent state. To create a financially independent state, he needed oil export revenues. But the acquiescence of 
the interior tribes was indispensable for exploration activities. 


The dilemma materialized in 1954 when the PDO sent exploration teams to the interior. The move was interpreted by 
the tribal shaykhs as a violation of the 1920 Treaty of As Sib. This coincided with the death of Imam Muhammad ibn 
Abd Allah al Khalili, who had ruled the interior of the country, and the election in 1954 of a new imam, who led a 
breakaway movement seeking independence from coastal Oman. The new imam's brother solicited political and 
material support from Saudi Arabia and established a secessionist movement called the Omani Liberation Movement, 
with the goals of establishing an independent Omani state in the interior and forcing the withdrawal of foreign troops. 
The British intervened on behalf of the sultan and by 1959 reestablished the sultan's authority. The British abrogated 
the Treaty of As Sib and ended the office of imam. 


After 1958 Said ibn Taimur established his residence at Al Hisn near Salalah, in Dhofar, where he remained 
permanently except for periodic visits to London. By retiring to the south from Muscat, Said ibn Taimur was not only 
more secure from assassination but was also no longer obligated to meet frequently with tribal shaykhs and distribute 
subsidies and thereby avoided depleting the treasury. He married Dhofari wives, one of whom bore him his only heir, 
Qabus ibn Said, and two daughters. Above all, Said ibn Taimur created his personal fiefdom and sought to arrest 
modernization by enforcing antiquated laws, public executions, and slavery of people of African descent. The isolation 
and xenophobia that he forced on the country and on Dhofar in particular left Oman grossly underdeveloped, despite 
increasing oil export revenues in the late 1960s. 


Qabus ibn Said spent his early years isolated within the royal palace. At the instigation of his father's British advisers, 
Qabus ibn Said was permitted to go to Britain in 1958 for his education. He spent two years at a small private school, 
where he acquired mastery of the English language. In 1960 he was enrolled in the Royal Military Academy at 
Sandhurst, and, after graduating from a two-year course of study, served for several months with British units stationed 
in the Federal Republic of Germany (West Germany). After a world tour and studies in London, he returned to Oman in 
December 1964. His father, however, refused to entrust him with a responsible role in the government or military and 
instead sequestered him in the palace in Salalah. 


Qabus ibn Said's more cosmopolitan and progressive views were incompatible with his father's conservatism and 
isolationism, which Qabus ibn Said considered detrimental to the country's development. With the tacit endorsement of 
the British, who saw thirty-year-old Qabus ibn Said as an agreeable alternative, Qabus ibn Said and a number of 
alienated political elite overthrew Said ibn Taimur in a palace coup d'état on July 23, 1970. Said ibn Taimur withdrew 
to London, where he died in 1972. 


e Qabus ibn Said: The Emergence of a Modern State 


Sultan Qabus ibn Said Al Said, ruler of Oman Courtesy Embassy of the Sultanate of Oman, Washington (Photo 
Mohamed Mustafa) 


Muscat, capital of Oman, with Jilali and Mirani forts in the background Courtesy Embassy of the Sultanate of Oman, 
Washington After assuming power in 1970, Qabus ibn Said concentrated on restoring control over southern Dhofar 
region, which had been in rebellion against his father's oppressive rule. He used economic and military means, 
believing that poor economic conditions had helped motivate the Dhofari rebellion. By 1975 he succeeded in 
suppressing militarily the Marxist-inspired rebellion, and the sultan could turn to development issues and the 
establishment of modern governmental and administrative institutions. By the mid1980s , virtually all regions of the 
country were linked by a transportation system and a telecommunications network. Ministerial government and the 
civil service were expanded, and limited participation in the political process was created in 1981 with the 
establishment of the State Consultative Council and in 1991, with the formation of the Consultative Council, an 
advisory body that superseded the State Consultative Council. 


e The Dhofar Rebellion 


The Dhofar rebellion combined economic grievances with political ideology. Placed in a regional context, Arab 
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nationalism, the principal ideology of the 1950s and 1960s, indicted the conservative monarchs of the gulf and 
demanded their overthrow. Oman was susceptible to these populist stirrings, and, given Dhofar's economic 
backwardness, it was a tinderbox. Dhofaris resonated with the Marxist ideology of the People's Democratic Republic of 
Yemen (PDRY, also seen as South Yemen) during the late 1960s. The primary objective of the Omani liberation 
movement named the Popular Front for the Liberation of the Occupied Arabian Gulf (in 1972 renamed the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Oman and the Arab Gulf and in 1974 further renamed the People's Front for the Liberation 
of Oman) was the removal of Sultan Said ibn Taimur. 


The government's policies and strategy after Sultan Qabus ibn Said's ascent to power diffused much of this opposition. 
Pacification occurred through the dual strategy of carrot and stick— military pressure and economic rewards. 


Qabus ibn Said engaged neighboring states, apprehensive of the growth of left-wing movements in the region, in 
dispatching economic and military assistance. In 1973 the shah of Iran, fulfilling his self-perceived role as guardian of 
the Persian Gulf following the departure of the British, dispatched ground forces (eventually numbering more than 
3,000) and air units to Dhofar to assist the sultan. Oman received annual financial aid of about US$200 million from 
Abu Dhabi to assist military and civil development projects and about US$2.5 billion from Saudi Arabia, with which 
relations had improved. Britain, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Egypt, and Pakistan provided training in military schools for 
armed forces personnel. The UAE and Jordan occasionally provided troop units for guard duty in the north, thereby 
releasing Omani units for service in Dhofar. 


To erode the Dhofaris' political will, Qabus ibn Said directed a disproportionate percentage of government revenues to 
the southern region. The shift was designed in part to augment military capabilities in the event of a resumption of 
hostilities and in part as economic appeasement. The construction of schools, hospitals, roads, and other infrastructure 
ameliorated the underprivileged status of the south. 


Almost 25 percent of the approximately RO600 million (US$1.8 billion) allocated for development between 1971 and 
1975 went to Dhofar to improve transportation, education, rural health, and religious facilities. This amount was spent 
on projects in Dhofar, although the population only numbered about 50,000, in comparison with the population of the 
rest of Oman of 400,000 in the mid-1970s. 


The government also benefited from factionalization within the insurrectionary movement. The movement in the region 
had originally been organized in 1963 under the Dhofar Liberation Front, led largely by Arab nationalists and religious 
conservatives who could enlist support of tribal shaykhs in a common struggle against Sultan Said ibn Taimur. In 1968 
the Marxists took over leadership, having the support of the PDRY, the Soviet Union, and China. Conservative 
Dhofaris broke with the movement, and when Qabus ibn Said seized power in 1970, many agreed to support him 
against the insurgency. By the mid-1970s, as many as 2,000 rebels had surrendered, been retrained, and incorporated 
into the Sultan's Armed Forces (SAF) as pledged under the terms of the amnesty declared shortly after the 1970 coup. 


The government based its new administration and distribution networks on preexisting tribal structures. The 
government established centers headed by local representatives, usually minor tribal leaders elected by the population 
of their respective districts but who had to be endorsed by the governor of Dhofar before assuming office. In the larger 
coastal settlements, local deputy governors managed the district administration independent of the governor of Dhofar. 
Most of these were major tribal shaykhs, who received a monthly stipend from the government and additional 
allowances, usually on state or religious holidays. The government's financial allowances to the shaykhs, irrespective of 
whether or not the shaykh held an administrative position, served to ensure allegiance to authorities in Muscat. Two 
state institutions distributed these allowances: the finance section of the wali (governor) and the palace administration, 
popularly known as Diwan Affairs. 


e State Formation and Politically Influential Groups 


The process of state formation facilitated by Oman's commercial production and export of hydrocarbon resources 
transformed the relationship between the ruler and the traditional political elite comprising the ruling family, 
established merchant families, and tribal shaykhs. While reinforcing some linkages, such as the central role of the Al 
Said and the political influence of the merchant families, other linkages, particularly the tribes, have diminished in 
importance. Society outside the capital and urban centers remains tribal, with tribal leaders exercising political 
authority locally. But the power of tribes as regional pressure groups declined steadily as a result of the incorporation of 
tural areas into the government-administered sector. 


Oil revenues facilitated the transfer of some of the income from the state to society, creating a broader base. 


Pre-oil stratification of Omani society, wherein the ruler depended on the tribal shaykhs to ensure popular support, has 
partially been superseded by the establishment of a social welfare state through which the government fosters a direct 
relationship between the state and the individual. Government clinics, agricultural and industrial projects, schools, and 
employment in the public sector reinforce this new linkage. 


e The Al Said Dynasty 


Figure 15. Oman: Government Structure, 1992 Members of the Al Said family have historically played a central role in 
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the state apparatus, not only because of hereditary succession to the sultanate but also because much of the ruler's 
bureaucracy has consisted of his relatives. Before 1932 there was an implicit division between Muscat and Oman, with 
the ruler rarely able to extend his authority over the whole geographical area of Oman. Not only was the interior 
outside his sphere of influence, but frequently the ruler could not exercise authority over the Al Batinah coast. Relatives 
often controlled towns such as Suhar and Ar Rustaq autonomously, creating individual fiefdoms. 


By the time Sultan Said ibn Taimur assumed power in 1932, these independent power centers had disappeared. This 
coincided with an increasing role of family members in the administration of the state. This nepotism has been 
practiced since the nineteenth century when members of the Al Said served in such positions as representative (wakil), 
deputy (wazir), governor (wali), field general, and council minister. Yet, the practice was not without its risks, and 
often rulers were sensitive to the potential for relatives to become contenders for power. Sultan Said ibn Taimur 
recognized the risk his half-brothers Tariq ibn Taimur Al Said and Fahar ibn Taimur Al Said and his son Qabus ibn 
Said presented, and he delegated only minor responsibilities, if any, to Qabus. 


Sultan Qabus ibn Said has similarly incorporated members of the Al Said family into the state apparatus, particularly in 
sensitive ministerial positions. The sultan reserved major ministerial positions for himself—in 1993 he held the posts of 
prime minister, minister of defense, minister of finance, and minister of foreign affairs—although the functions of the 
prime minister were often entrusted to the minister of state for foreign affairs. In the 1993 cabinet, two members of the 
Al Said served as deputy prime ministers: Fahar ibn Taimur Al Said for security and defense and Fahd ibn Mahmud Al 
Said for legal affairs; Faisal ibn Ali Al Said served as minister of national heritage and culture. The Al Said also 
controlled the Ministry of Interior, the governorship of Muscat, and the governorship of Dhofar. Sultan Qabus ibn 
Said's cousin, Thuwaini ibn Shihab Al Said, was the sultan's special personal representative, and some considered him 
the most likely candidate to succeed Qabus ibn Said. Shabib ibn Taimur Al Said, Qabus ibn Said's uncle, assumed the 
role of special adviser to the sultan for environmental affairs (see fig. 15). 


Despite his progressive rule on some fronts, Sultan Qabus ibn Said has been slow to delegate real political authority. 
One of his first acts as sultan was to return his father's half-brother, Tariq ibn Taimur, from exile in West Germany and 
appoint him prime minister. Tariq ibn Taimur was educated in West Germany, married a German national, and had 
extensive experience working in the Middle East as the representative of a construction firm. He had been an outspoken 
critic of Sultan Said ibn Taimur's rule, when forced into exile in 1958. 


Tariq ibn Taimur formed his first cabinet on August 16, 1970, and brought the notion of political reform. He supported 
the establishment of a constitutional monarchy and parliamentary system and as a result came into direct conflict with 
Sultan Qabus ibn Said, who preferred the status quo, with real power remaining in the office of the sultan. As of 1993, 
power remained centralized with the Al Said, and, although departing from his father's contention that to maintain the 
tuler's power the people must remain uneducated, real decision making remained the exclusive privilege of a narrow- 
based elite that the Al Said dominated. 


The centralization of power with the sultan and the absence of a mechanism for succession left speculation open 
concerning Oman after Qabus ibn Said. Qabus ibn Said has no heir, although he was married briefly in 1976 to Tariq 
ibn Taimur's daughter. The Al Said family is small, numbering fewer than 100 male members. 


Since the death in 1980 of Tariq ibn Taimur, no individual within the ruling family has distinguished himself or 
demonstrated any exceptional ability to rule. Likely candidates to succeed Qabus ibn Said include his two uncles, Fahar 
ibn Taimur and Shabib ibn Taimur; three cousins, Thuwaini ibn Shibab, Fahd ibn Mahmud, and Faisal ibn Ali; and, 
among the junior princes, Haitham ibn Tariq Al Said, son of Oman's former prime minister. The issue of succession is 
sensitive, and, in the absence of a designated crown prince, the door is open for political struggle. 


e Oman — Foreign Relations 


Oman's foreign policy since the 1970s has been influenced by Qabus ibn Said's determination to reverse the 
isolationism of Sultan Said ibn Taimur's rule and guardedly to integrate Oman both regionally and internationally. The 
geostrategic position of the country on the southern shore of the Strait of Hormuz, the imperatives of an oil-dependent 
economy, and the threats posed by stronger, neighboring regimes, notably Saudi Arabia and Iran, have also shaped the 
sultan's foreign policy. Oman's foreign policy, as a result of the sultan's goals and the regime's ties to Britain and the 
United States, has been nonconfrontational and conciliatory to Western interests in the region. 

Nonetheless, the regime has displayed an uncommon independence of action in comparison with other Arab gulf states. 
On several occasions, Oman has acted as a broker in regional disputes. During the Iran-Iraq War (1980-88), the two 
belligerents conducted cease-fire talks secretly in Muscat. Although no formal agreement resulted, the talks reduced 
mistrust between the parties. Similarly, after 1988 Oman acted as mediator in the restoration of diplomatic relations 
between Iran and Britain and Iran and Saudi Arabia. 


e Regional Relations 


Since 1970, when Qabus ibn Said assumed power, Oman's role in regional political dynamics has increased. 
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Although remaining outside the Organization of the Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC), it has been a member of 
the GCC since its formation in May 1981. Relations between Oman and other gulf countries have improved since 1970 
as long-standing territorial disputes have been resolved. Oman and the UAE resolved a border dispute in 1981; Oman 
and the PDRY normalized relations in 1982; and Oman and Saudi Arabia signed a treaty in 1991 ending a long- 
standing territorial dispute concerning the Al Buraymi Oasis. 


The resolution of the Al Buraymi Oasis territorial dispute, concerning a cluster of nine villages claimed by Saudi 
Arabia and administered by Abu Dhabi and Oman, improved regional relations. With the discovery of oil reserves in 
the gulf, the revenue potential for the Al Buraymi Oasis prompted Saudi Arabia to press its claim on the disputed 
territory. Riyadh dispatched troops, which occupied the area in 1952. After failing to win their claim in international 
arbitration, the British, using the sultan's army and the Trucial Oman Scouts, reoccupied the oasis in 1955. Although 
the United States protested the British action, the United States was not prepared to extend military assistance to Saudi 
Arabia to reverse the situation. From the early 1950s onward, Saudi Arabia provided a base from which the Ibadi imam 
of the interior continued to challenge the authority of the Al Said dynasty. 


After the 1970 coup d'état, Qabus ibn Said sought to improve and normalize relations with Saudi Arabia. 


Formal relations were established following a state visit by the sultan to the kingdom in December 1971. An agreement 
on July 29, 1974, among Oman, Saudi Arabia, and the UAE settled the Al Buraymi dispute. It stipulated that Oman 
would receive three villages in the region and Abu Dhabi six and that the two countries would share the oil field at 
Shaybah. The agreement provided Saudi Arabia with an outlet to the gulf through UAE territory. 


In the course of the Dhofar rebellion, Oman received substantial financial support from Saudi Arabia, the UAE, and 
Kuwait, countries that feared the growth of left-wing, antimonarchist movements in their own territories. In March 
1990, Saudi Arabia and Oman formalized a border pact legitimating the existing declared line separating the two 
countries. 


The Iranian Revolution of 1979 and the fear of militant Islam among Arab gulf leaders, combined with the Iran-Iraq 
War and the potential interruption of tanker traffic through the Strait of Hormuz, catalyzed the formation of the GCC 
(which also includes Saudi Arabia, the UAE, Kuwait, Bahrain, and Qatar) (see Collective Security under the Gulf 
Cooperation Council , ch. 7). The GCC is theoretically a means to ensure collective security of the member states. In 
practice, as Iraq's 1990 invasion of Kuwait showed, it proved ineffectual in deterring and responding to aggression by 
neighboring states. 

After the Persian Gulf War, Sultan Qabus ibn Said suggested the creation of a multilateral 100,000-strong collective 
defense force. However, Saudi Arabia scuttled the proposal, which was unpopular in Oman and in other gulf states. 
Objections ranged from the matter of costs and manpower needs of such a force, given the small populations of GCC 
member states, to the question of who would command such a force. The smaller gulf states feared a dominant Riyadh 
dictating terms and foreign policy. 


° International Relations 


Reciprocity has characterized Oman's relationship with foreign powers. Historically, Oman has relied on foreign 
powers to ensure political stability, domestically and regionally. In turn, Oman's geostrategic location at the entry point 
of the Strait of Hormuz and its long coastline have guided the interests of foreign powers. 


Relations with the British date back to 1798 when the first treaty of friendship was concluded between the sultan of 
Muscat and the British government of India. British interests in Oman were predicated on Whitehall's concern with the 
defense of India and the imperative of maintaining secure trade routes and containing the expansion of other European 
powers in the Indian Ocean. Following the discovery of the potential for using oil as fuel, and later the conversion of 
the British naval fleet from coal-fired ships to oil-fired ships in 1911, the security of tanker traffic through the Strait of 
Hormuz gained increasing importance. Britain's Royal Air Force had staging and diplomatic telecommunications 
facilities on the island of Masirah from 1932 to 1977. 


The British largely facilitated the extensive military buildup and modernization of Oman's armed forces during the 
course of the Dhofar rebellion in the 1960s and 1970s. Without British military assistance in suppressing the rebellion, 
the sultanate probably could not have contained the threat, even with troops from Iran and advisers from Jordan. This 
close military relationship continued after the suppression of the insurrection. The chief of the general staff and the 
commanders of the air force and navy were British officers through the mid-1980s. 

United States influence in Oman has been felt more strongly since the 1970s. Britain's disengagement east of Suez in 
1971 opened up the region to greater competition for influence, primarily from the United States. 

When Sultan Qabus ibn Said assumed power, there was no United States diplomatic presence in Oman. A United States 
consular officer made at least an annual visit, with contacts managed by the British, who had full control of Oman's 
foreign relations and defense matters. A United States missionary medical doctor was prominent in the health program. 


In addition, a United States archaeologist, explorer, and oilman briefly extended his exploration from the PDRY into 
Dhofar in the 1970s. 
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United States interests in regional security and in maintaining local allies, particularly after the fall of the shah of Iran 
in 1979, called for the reinforcement of close security links to the sultanate. Since the 1970s, Sultan Qabus ibn Said has 
quietly asserted his independence and engaged United States petroleum professionals to advise the government. The 
selection of United States citizens to manage the development programs in the Musandam Peninsula and the Al 
Buraymi Oasis and to develop water resources in the sultanate was a dramatic departure from the sultanate's exclusive 
reliance on British advisers. Relations between Oman and the United States strengthened as Qabus supported United 
States peace initiatives in the Middle East, as manifest in Muscat's support of the Camp David Accords signed in 1979 
by Egypt and Israel and mediated by the United States. 


United States influence in Oman widened with the signing of a facilities access agreement in June 1980 (renewed in 
1990) providing United States military access to Omani bases under specified conditions. This was part of a larger 
regional strategy that also included facilities in Somalia and Kenya. The air bases at As Sib and Thamarit and on 
Masirah (the latter abandoned by the British in 1977) were upgraded with United States assistance. 


The Joint United States-Oman Commission was established in 1980 with the mandate to fund and administer economic 
assistance programs in the country. Activities funded through the commission reflect sectoral priorities and include a 
school construction project, a scholarship and training project, a fisheries development project, a management project, 
and a water resources project. 


The activities funded reflect United States Agency for International Development (AID) priorities. In the 1990s, AID 
development assistance focused on the agency's interest in privatization and institution building. 


The annual Omani budget proposal for fiscal year 1993 allocated US$5 million (or 33 percent of the total program) to 
private-sector development, US$9.5 million (or 63 percent) to institution building, and US$8.8 million (or 58 percent) 
to develop education facilities. 


Despite these programs promoting economic development and education, Oman faced significant problems in the early 
1990s. A wealthier, better educated population will demand greater participation in the political process. As of early 
1993, the sultan was unwilling to relinquish real power, and he carefully preserved his political autonomy. A new 
Consultative Council was established in late 1990 but was essentially an advisory body without legislative power. To 
serve as a mechanism for true political reform, the council must be empowered with a legislative role; as of early 1993, 
this had not occurred. 


* * * The literature on Oman is scarce and varies in quality. Most works were published in the late 1970s or 1980s 
and concentrate on contrasting the periods before and after Qabus ibn Said came to power. Although such comparative 
analysis is valid, it seems dated because more than twenty years have elapsed since the accession of the sultan. 
Government publications, such as the annual Statistical Yearbook, provide information on every sector of the society 
and economy and are helpful tools in determining economic and social trends. 


Monographs offer a general framework for understanding Oman's contemporary scene and also provide a detailed 
history. Among the more useful is J E. Peterson's Oman in the Twentieth Century. Also valuable is a work by John 
Townsend, former adviser to sultans Said ibn Taimur and Qabus ibn Said, Oman: The Making of the Modern State, 
which focuses on institution building in the post-1970 period. 


Various journal articles provide more up-to-date material. General economic information is reported weekly in Middle 
East Economic Survey and Middle East Economic Digest and periodically in London's Financial Timescountry surveys. 
Current information on the hydrocarbon sector is best found in industry journals, particularly the Oil and Gas 
Journal, Petroleum Intelligence Weekly, and Petroleum Economist. (For further information and complete citations, see 
Bibliography.) 


e Chapter 7. Regional and National Security Considerations 


Unavailable Crossed scimitars ANY THREAT TO THE STABILITY of the Persian Gulf endangering the region's oil 
flow greatly concerns the rest of the world. The Iranian Revolution of 1979 was the opening stage in more than a 
decade of upheaval. The outbreak of war between Iran and Iraq in 1980, the expansion of the war to nonbelligerent 
shipping, and the presence of foreign naval flotillas in the gulf followed. When general hostilities eventually broke out, 
they arose from an unexpected quarter—Iraq's sweep into Kuwait in August 1990 and the possibility of Iraqi forces 
continuing down the gulf coast to seize other oil-rich Arab states. The smaller Arab regimes volunteered use of their 
ports and airfields as bases for the coalition of forces in Operation Desert Storm to defeat Iraq. 


The overwhelming concentration of military power that enabled Iraq to swallow up Kuwait underscored the 
vulnerability of the territory and oil facilities of the other gulf states. To the extent that their military resources 
permitted, each of the Arab states participated in the coalition that defeated Iraq and drove it out of Kuwait. It was 
clear, nonetheless, that they played a subordinate role in the vast operation in which the United States, Britain, and 
France predominated, accompanied by Egypt and Syria. 

After its sharp setback, Iraq in early 1993 remained a major regional power and a littoral state of the Persian Gulf, 
along with Iran and Saudi Arabia. None of the five other Persian Gulf littoral states—Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, the 
United Arab Emirates, or Oman—is in a position to defend its borders or territorial waters alone. In the face of their 
fragility, these Persian Gulf states continue to take measures to reinforce their individual and collective security. 
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Relative to size and population, they have been among the world's most lavish spenders on the needs of their armed 
forces. Nevertheless, their military potential is limited by small manpower pools, ethnic divisions, limited area, and 
little experience in the effective use of modern weaponry. 


A few months after the start of the Iran-Iraq War in 1980, the six nonbelligerents—the five gulf states and Saudi 
Arabia— in 1981 banded together in the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC). Although the GCC had economic, social, 
and political aims, its main purpose was the creation of a defensive military alliance. The GCC leaders feared that a 
decisive Iranian military victory would fuel the drive of the radical Shia (see Glossary) Muslims of Iran to spread their 
form of Islam. Concurrently, the GCC states accelerated their individual military efforts by purchasing modern aircraft, 
armored vehicles, air defense systems, and missile-armed naval vessels. 


The GCC members are determined to construct a collective self-defense system without the direct involvement of 
foreign powers. For both political and practical reasons, however, the military goals of the GCC—standardization of 
equipment, coordination of training, integration of forces, and joint planning—have been achieved only to a limited 
degree. The gulf states have also been forced to restrain their military purchases as a result of declining oil revenues. 


In the immediate aftermath of the Persian Gulf War, agreement was reached with the GCC to station Egyptian and 
Syrian troops in Kuwait to ensure the military stability of the northern gulf. By 1993, however, this plan seemed to 
have been abandoned. Instead, Kuwait and most other gulf states turned to cooperation with the West to develop a new 
security framework. The United States concluded agreements to permit pre-positioning of United States equipment for 
combat units, port access, and joint exercises and training. 


Britain and France also negotiated military cooperation arrangements. The effect was to spread a Western strategic 
umbrella over the region without the permanent stationing of foreign forces, although a United States and British naval 
presence is expected to continue. 


In early 1993, more than a year after the gulf war ended, the danger of renewed violence in the region had receded, 
although no reconciliation among the antagonists had occurred. Iraq had not fully recovered from its humiliating 
defeat; nevertheless, its reduced army and air force still overshadow the combined forces of the GCC. Iran's military 
strength was depleted during its eight-year struggle with Iraq, and recovery is proceeding slowly. Although it appears 
to have shifted to more moderate policies, Iran's ambition to be a factor in regional gulf security has been treated with 
suspicion. 

Traditional rivalries and territorial disputes among the smaller gulf states still linger but have steadily diminished as 
sources of tension. Subversion and terrorist incidents, often linked to Iran, have abated, as has the potential for 
disruption by foreign workers manipulated by external forces. The police vigilantly control internal dissent that can 
threaten the stability of the existing regimes. Nevertheless, resistance to democratic reforms by some members of the 
conservative ruling families of the gulf increases the likelihood of future destabilization and upheaval. 


e Historical Overview 


Figure 16. Strait of Hormuz According to archaeologists, warfare was a common activity 5,000 years ago among the 
peoples of the area of the Middle East that in modern times became Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and the smaller gulf states. 
Intermittent hostilities, often based on rivalries between the Persians of the eastern coast of the gulf and the Arabs of 
the western coast, have occurred ever since. Sargon, Hammurabi, Nebuchadnezzar II, and Alexander the Great were 
among the best known kings who led warring armies in the 2,500 years before the birth of Christ. During the centuries 
of Greek and Roman domination, the gulf region was of limited interest to the major powers, but the area's importance 
as a strategic and trading center rose with the emergence of Islam in the seventh century A.D. The caliphate's military 
strength was concentrated at Hormuz. Strategically sited at the mouth of the gulf, its authority extended over ports and 
islands of the Arabian Sea and the Persian Gulf (see fig. 16). 


The strategic importance of Hormuz, however, did not survive the appearance of Western powers, initially the 
Portuguese who came to the gulf in the late fifteenth century after Vasco da Gama's discovery of the route to India via 
the Cape of Good Hope. The Ottomans and the Iranians also tried to dominate the gulf but faced opposition from local 
tribes in Bahrain and Muscat, reluctant to cede authority over their territories, which by then were the most important 
areas on the coast. Increasing British involvement in India beginning in the late eighteenth century quickened British 
interest in the gulf region as a means of protecting the sea routes to India. The principal challenge to Britain arose from 
the Qawasim tribal confederation originating in the area of the present-day United Arab Emirates (UAE). The 
Qawasim, who amassed a fleet of about 900 vessels, demanded tribute for the passage of merchant vessels and were 
regarded as pirates by the Europeans. Between 1809 and 1820, British sea power gradually brought about the 
destruction of the Qawasim fleet. This in turn led to the signing of agreements with Britain by the Qawasim and other 
shaykhs (see Treaties with the British , ch. 1). The amirates promised to have no direct dealings with other foreign 
states and to abstain from piracy. 

Britain in turn assumed responsibility for the foreign relations of the amirates and promised to protect them from all 
aggression by sea and to lend its support against any land attacks. Before the end of the century, Britain extended 
protection to Bahrain and Kuwait; Qatar entered the system after it repudiated Ottoman sovereignty in 1916. 
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Although Muscat was traditionally a center of the slave trade, its sultan agreed to abandon this activity in return for 
British help in building a navy. In the early nineteenth century, the sultan's efficient fleet of sloops, corvettes, and 
frigates enabled him to support a maritime empire extending from East Africa to the coast of present-day Pakistan. 
With the eventual decline of this empire, owing in part to its division into two states— Zanzibar and Oman— Britain's 
influence grew, and it signed a treaty in 1891 similar to those with the gulf amirates. 


The strategic importance of the Persian Gulf became increasingly apparent as the oil industry developed in the 
twentieth century. Saudi Arabia, Iraq, and Iran all claimed some of the territory of the gulf states during the years 
between World War I and World War II, but Britain's firm resistance to these claims enabled the amirates to maintain 
their territorial integrity without resort to arms. Except for a small force of the British Indian Navy to ensure 
observance of the treaty conditions and maintain maritime peace in the gulf, Britain abstained from direct military 
involvement. As the wealth of the gulf's oil resources became clear, the size of the British military establishment 
expanded. By the end of the 1960s, Britain had about 9,000 men in Oman, Sharjah (an amirate of the UAE), and 
Bahrain, where British military headquarters was located. The Trucial Oman Scouts, a mobile force of mixed 
nationality that Britain supported and British officers commanded, became a symbol of public order in the UAE until 
Britain's withdrawal from the Persian Gulf in 1971. 


e Impact of the Iran-Iraq War, 1980-88 


The first major threat to the security of the Persian Gulf states followed the outbreak of war between Iran and Iraq in 
1980. The war began after a period of deteriorating relations between these two historic rivals, dating from the fall of 
Mohammad Reza Shah Pahlavi in 1979 and his replacement as Iranian leader by Ayatollah Sayyid Ruhollah Musavi 
Khomeini. Full-scale warfare erupted in September 1980 as Iraqi military units swept across the Shatt al Arab 
waterway—which forms the confluence of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers—into the province of Khuzestan, Iran's 
richest oil-producing area. Iraqi president Saddam Husayn hoped to overthrow Khomeini, who had been overtly 
attempting to spread his Islamist (also seen as fundamentalist) revolution into Iraq, where the minority regime of Sunni 
(see Glossary) Muslims ruled over a majority population of Shia Muslims. 


By November 1980, the Iraqi offensive had lost its momentum. Rejecting an Iraqi offer to negotiate, Khomeini 
launched a series of counteroffensives in 1982, in 1983, and in 1984 that resulted in the recapture of the Iranian cities 
of Khorramshahr and Abadan. The destruction of huge oil facilities caused both belligerents sharp declines in oil 
revenues. Iraq was able to obtain substantial financial aid from Saudi Arabia and other gulf states. In early 1986, an 
Iranian offensive across the Shatt al Arab resulted in the fall of the Iraqi oil-loading port of Faw and the occupation of 
much of the Faw Peninsula almost to the Kuwait border. But the Iranians could not break out of the peninsula to 
threaten Basra, and their last great offensive, which began in December 1986, was ultimately repelled with heavy 
losses. In the spring of 1988, the freshly equipped Iraqi ground and air forces succeeded in retaking the Faw Peninsula 
and, through a succession of frontal assaults, continued into Iran. Iranian battlefield losses, combined with Iraqi air and 
missile attacks on Iranian cities, forced Khomeini to accept a ceasefire , which took effect in August 1988. 


Initially, the fighting between Iran and Iraq only peripherallyaffected the Persian Gulf states. In May 1981, Bahrain, 
Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, and the UAE banded together in the GCC to protect their interests and, if 
necessary, to defend themselves (see Collective Security under the Gulf Cooperation Council , this ch.). In 1984 Iran 
reacted to Iraqi air attacks on Iran's main oil terminal on the island of Khark by attacking ships destined for ports in gulf 
countries that assisted Iraq's war effort. Iranian links with a coup attempt in Bahrain in 1981, Shia terrorist activity in 
Kuwait, and Iranianinspired violence in Mecca underscored the conviction of the Arab states of the gulf that Iran was 
the primary threat to their security. 


Iran stepped up the tanker warfare in early 1987 by introducing high-speed small craft armed with Italian Sea Killer 
missiles. Kuwait had already sought the protection of United States naval escorts through the gulf for reflagged Kuwaiti 
vessels. Determined to protect the flow of oil, the United States approved and began tanker convoys in May 1987. 
Eleven Kuwaiti ships—one-half of the Kuwaiti tanker fleet—were placed under the United States flag. Other Kuwaiti 
tankers sailed under Soviet and British flags. Although United States escorts were involved in a number of clashes with 
Iranian forces and one tanker was damaged by a mine, Iran generally avoided interfering with Kuwaiti ships sailing 
under United States protection. 


e Persian Gulf War, 1991 


Despite its huge losses in the Iran-Iraq War, Iraq was unchallenged as the most powerful military presence in the gulf 
area. Reviving Iraq's old territorial claims against Kuwait, Saddam Husayn called for the annexation of Bubiyan and 
Warbah islands at the mouth of the Shatt al Arab to give Iraq a clear passage to the gulf. He also accused Kuwait of 
illegally siphoning off oil from Ar Rumaylah field, one of the world's largest oil pools, which the two countries shared. 
Saddam Husayn threatened to use force against Arab oil producers, including Kuwait and the UAE, that exceeded their 
oil quotas, charging them with colluding with the United States to strangle the Iraqi economy by flooding the market 
with low-priced oil. 
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Although Iraq had accompanied its threats by moving troops to the border area, the world was largely taken by surprise 
when, on August 2, 1990, the Iraqi army invaded and occupied Kuwait. A force of about 120,000 soldiers and 
approximately 2,000 tanks and other armored vehicles met little resistance. The Kuwaiti army was not on the alert, and 
those troops at their posts could not mount an effective defense. Some aircraft operating from southern Kuwait attacked 
Iraqi armored columns before their air base was overrun, and they sought refuge in Saudi Arabia. Of the 20,000 
Kuwaiti troops, many were killed or captured, although up to 7,000 escaped into Saudi Arabia, along with about forty 
tanks. 


Having completed the occupation of Kuwait, the Iraqi armored and mechanized divisions and the elite Republican 
Guard advanced south toward Kuwait's border with Saudi Arabia. Intelligence sources indicated that the Iraqis were 
positioning themselves for a subsequent drive toward the Saudi oil fields and shipping terminals, possibly continuing 
toward the other gulf states. 


In the first of a series of resolutions condemning Iraq, the United Nations (UN) Security Council on August 2 called for 
Iraq's unconditional and immediate withdrawal from Kuwait. In the ensuing months, a coalition force of more than 
600,000 ground, sea, and air force personnel deployed to defend Saudi Arabia and to drive the Iraqis out of Kuwait. 
Command of the force was divided: commander in chief of the United States Central Command, General H. Norman 
Schwarzkopf, headed United States, British, and French units; his Saudi counterpart, Lieutenant General Khalid ibn 
Sultan ibn Abd al Aziz Al Saud, commanded units from twentyfour non-Western countries, including troops from 
Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Syria, Kuwait, and the other gulf states. In addition to 20,000 Saudi troops and 7,000 Kuwaiti 
troops, an estimated 3,000 personnel from the other GCC states took part in the land forces of the coalition offensive, 
known as Operation Desert Storm. 

When the massive coalition ground assault of Operation Desert Storm got under way on February 24, 1991, troops of 
the Persian Gulf states formed part of two Arab task forces. The first, Joint Forces Command North, consisting of 
Egyptian, Saudi, Syrian, and Kuwaiti troops, deployed on Kuwait's western border. Joint Forces Command East 
deployed along the gulf immediately south of Kuwait and consisted of about five brigades (each well below the 
strength of a regular Western brigade) from Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Bahrain, and Qatar. 


The main attack was a sweeping movement by United States, British, and French forces in the west designed to cut the 
links between the Iraqi forces in Kuwait and their bases in Iraq. The Saudis and Kuwaitis on the western border of 
Kuwait, composed of about four brigades organized as the Khalid Division, together with an Egyptian regiment, 
breached Iraqi defenses after allied bombing and engineer operations blasted passages. 


Iraqi troops, although in strong positions, surrendered or streamed to the north. Units of Joint Forces Command East 
advanced up the coastal road, capturing the city of Kuwait on the third day of the offensive after light fighting and the 
surrender of thousands of Iraqi soldiers. 


e Territorial Disputes 


Before the oil era, the gulf states made little effort to delineate their territories. Members of Arab tribes felt loyalty to 
their tribe or shaykh and tended to roam across the Arabian desert according to the needs of their flocks. Official 
boundaries meant little, and the concept of allegiance to a distinct political unit was absent. 


Organized authority was confined to ports and oases. The delineation of borders began with the signing of the first oil 
concessions in the 1930s. The national boundaries had been defined by the British, but many of these borders were 
never properly demarcated, leaving opportunities for contention, especially in areas of the most valuable oil deposits. 
Until 1971 British-led forces maintained peace and order in the gulf, and British officials arbitrated local quarrels. After 
the withdrawal of these forces and officials, old territorial claims and suppressed tribal animosities rose to the surface. 
The concept of the modern state-—introduced into the gulf region by the European powers—and the sudden 
importance of boundaries to define ownership of oil deposits kindled acute territorial disputes. 


Iran has often laid claim to Bahrain, based on its seventeenth-century defeat of the Portuguese and its subsequent 
occupation of the Bahrain archipelago. The Arab clan of the Al Khalifa, which has been the ruling family of Bahrain 
since the eighteenth century, in turn pushed out the Iranians in 1780. The late shah, Mohammad Reza Pahlavi, raised 
the Bahrain question when the British withdrew from areas east of Suez, but he dropped his demand after a 1970 UN- 
sponsored plebiscite showed that Bahrainis overwhelmingly preferred independence to Iranian hegemony. The 
religious leaders of the Iranian Revolution revived the claim to Bahrain primarily on the grounds that the majority of 
Bahrainis were Shia Muslims. Iranian secular leaders subsequently renounced the claim in an attempt to establish better 
relations with Bahrain. 

In 1971 Iranian forces occupied the islands of Abu Musa, Tunb al Kubra (Greater Tumb), and Tunb as Sughra (Lesser 
Tumb), located at the mouth of the gulf between Iran and the UAE. The Iranians reasserted their historic claims to the 
islands, although the Iranians had been dislodged by the British in the late nineteenth century. Iran continued to occupy 
the islands in 1993, and its action remained a source of contention with the UAE, which claimed authority by virtue of 
Britain's transfer of the islands to the amirates of Sharjah and Ras al Khaymah. By late 1992, Sharjah and Iran had 
reached agreement with regard to Abu Musa, but Ras al Khaymah had not reached a settlement with Iran concerning 
Greater Tumb and Lesser Tumb. 
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Another point of contention in the gulf is the Bahraini claim to Az Zubarah on the northwest coast of Qatar and to 
Hawar and the adjacent islands forty kilometers south of Az Zubarah, claims that stem from former tribal areas and 
dynastic struggles. The Al Khalifa had settled at Az Zubarah before driving the Iranians out of Bahrain in the 
eighteenth century. The Al Thani ruling family of Qatar vigorously dispute the Al Khalifa claim to the old settlement 
area now in Qatari hands as well as laying claim to the Bahraini-occupied Hawar and adjacent islands, a stone's throw 
from the mainland of Qatar but more than twenty kilometers from Bahrain. The simmering quarrel reignited in the 
spring of 1986 when Qatari helicopters removed and “kidnapped" workmen constructing a Bahraini coast guard station 
on Fasht ad Dibal, a reef off the coast of Qatar. Through Saudi mediation, the parties reached a fragile truce, whereby 
the Bahrainis agreed to remove their installations. However, in 1991 the dispute flared up again after Qatar instituted 
proceedings to let the International Court of Justice in The Hague decide whether it had jurisdiction. (Bahrain refused 
the jurisdiction of the court, and as of early 1993 the dispute was unresolved.) The two countries exchanged complaints 
that their respective naval vessels had harassed the other's shipping in disputed waters. 


As one pretext for his invasion of Kuwait in 1990, Saddam Husayn revived a long-standing Iraqi claim to the whole of 
Kuwait based on Ottoman boundaries. Ottoman Turkey exercised a tenuous sovereignty over Kuwait in the late 
nineteenth century, but the area passed under British protection in 1899. In 1932 Iraq informally confirmed its border 
with Kuwait, which had previously been demarcated by the British. In 1961, after Kuwait's independence and the 
withdrawal of British troops, Iraq reasserted its claim to the amirate based on the Ottomans' having attached it to Basra 
Province. British troops and aircraft were rushed back to Kuwait. A Saudi-led force of 3,000 from the League of Arab 
States (Arab League) that supported Kuwait against Iraqi pressure soon replaced them. 


The boundary issue again arose when the Baath (Arab Socialist Resurrection) Party came to power in Iraq after a 1963 
revolution. The new government officially recognized the independence of Kuwait and the boundaries Iraq had 
accepted in 1932. Iraq nevertheless reinstated its claims to Bubiyan and Warbah in 1973, massing troops at the border. 
During the 1980-88 war with Iran, Iraq pressed for a long-term lease to the islands in order to improve its access to the 
gulf and its strategic position. Although Kuwait rebuffed Iraq, relations continued to be strained by boundary issues and 
inconclusive negotiations over the status of the islands. 


In August 1991, Kuwait charged that a force of Iraqis, backed by gunboats, had attacked Bubiyan but had been 
repulsed and many of the invaders captured. UN investigators found that the Iraqis had come from fishing boats and 
had probably been scavenging for military supplies abandoned after the Persian Gulf War. 


Kuwait was suspected of having exaggerated the incident to underscore its need for international support against 
ongoing Iraqi hostility. 

A particularly long and acrimonious disagreement involved claims over the Al Buraymi Oasis, disputed since the 
nineteenth century among tribes from Saudi Arabia, Abu Dhabi, and Oman. Although the tribes residing in the several 
settlements of the oasis were from Oman and Abu Dhabi, followers of the Wahhabi (see Glossary) religious movement 
that originated in Saudi Arabia had periodically occupied and exacted tribute from the area. Oil prospecting began on 
behalf of Saudi oil interests, and in 1952 the Saudis sent a small constabulary force to assert control of the oasis. When 
arbitration efforts broke down in 1955, the British dispatched the Trucial Oman Scouts to expel the Saudi contingent. 
After a new round of negotiations, a settlement was reached whereby Saudi Arabia recognized claims of Abu Dhabi 
and Oman to the oasis. In return, Abu Dhabi agreed to grant Saudi Arabia a land corridor to the gulf and a share of a 
disputed oil field. 

Other disagreements over boundaries and water rights remained, however. 

The border between Oman and Yemen remained only partially defined, and, as of early 1993, border clashes had not 
occurred since 1988. Improving relations between Oman and the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen (PDRY, also 
seen as South Yemen)— which was reunited with the Yemen Arab Republic (YAR, also seen as North Yemen) in 
1990—offered some hope that the border would be demarcated. Earlier, the physical separation of the southeern 
portion of Oman from its territory on the Musandam Peninsula (Ras Musandam) 

was a source of friction between Oman and the various neighboring amirates that became the UAE in 1971. 
Differences over the disputed territory appeared to have subsided after the onset of the Iran-Iraq War in 1980. 


e Regional Security Problems 


The Persian Gulf is a relatively constricted geographic area of great existing or potential volatility. The smaller states of 
the gulf are particularly vulnerable, having limited indigenous populations and, in most cases, armed forces with little 
more than symbolic value to defend their countries against aggression. All of them lack strategic depth, and their 
economies and oil industries depend on access to the sea. Conflicts involving the air forces and navies of the larger gulf 
powers inevitably endanger their critical transportation links. Closure of the Strait of Hormuz—which was threatened 
but which never actually occurred during the Iran-Iraq War—would have a catastrophic effect on regular ship 
movements. 

The oil drilling, processing, and loading facilities of the gulf states, some of them on offshore platforms, are vital to 
their economies. In an era of highly accurate missiles and highperformance aircraft, the protection of these exposed 
resources against surprise attack presents enormous difficulties. Even those states that can afford the sophisticated 
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weaponry to defend their installations can ensure their effectiveness only through proper training, manning, and 
maintenance. 


Most of the Arab gulf states, although vulnerable by air and by sea, are relatively immune from ground attack. 


Because of their geographic position on the Arabian Peninsula, they are exposed on their landward side only to vast 
desert tracts controlled by Saudi Arabia, with which they are linked by security treaties. Potential aggressors in the 
region, although heavily armed, lack the equipment or experience to project their forces over long distances. The only 
realistic possibility of overland attack seems to be in the north, where Kuwait has no natural line of defense and its oil 
facilities are near both Iran and Iraq. In early 1992, Kuwaiti officials disclosed plans to construct an electronic fence 
stretching more than 200 kilometers along the Kuwait-Iraq border. Although some obstacles might be emplaced to 
obstruct an Iraqi crossing, the main purpose of the fence is to prevent infiltration. Border guards of Kuwait's Ministry 
of Interior are to patrol the fence area. 


In the south, reunited Yemen had inherited large stocks of military equipment from the Soviet Union's earlier support 
of the PDRY. The PDRY's political support of Iraq in the Kuwaiti crisis caused the GCC states to regard it as a 
potentially hostile neighbor. Although offensive operations against Oman or Saudi Arabia, with which it shared long, 
undefined borders, seem unlikely, the encouragement of border infiltration by all three countries cannot be ruled out. 


The Iranian Revolution of 1979 introduced a new threat to stability in the gulf. Shia form a majority of the population 
of Bahrain and an important part of the foreign labor force in Kuwait and are considered potential dissidents in any 
future hostilities. Numerous terrorist actions in Kuwait during the 1980s were attributed to domestic Shia instigated by 
Iran (see Kuwait: Internal Security , this ch.). Iran is one of the strongest military powers of the region and has 
historically sought to extend its influence to the Arab shore of the gulf. 


Nevertheless, fears of military confrontation subsided after the Iran-Iraq War ended. The influence of the more 
extremist elements within the Iranian government appears to have declined; Iran also had opposed Iraq's invasion of 
Kuwait. 


In spite of Iraq's defeat in 1991, Kuwait remains the most vulnerable of the gulf states. Despite the crippling of Iraq's 
offensive military capabilities, it continues to be a formidable military power in the region. Its postwar manpower 
strength is estimated at 380,000, including at least three intact divisions of the elite Republican Guard, as well as large 
stocks of armor, artillery, and combat aircraft. Only with the assurance of outside support can the GCC states be 
confident that they can successfully resist renewed Iraqi aggression. 


The gulf Arabs believe that a settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict will enhance gulf security. Direct conflict with 
Israel was a remote contingency in early 1993, although Israel's doctrine of preemptive attack and its demonstrated 
ability to hit distant targets must be reckoned with in their strategic planning. Because the northwestern areas of Saudi 
Arabia are well within range of Israeli attack, air defense units that would otherwise be available to the GCC for gulf 
defense must be positioned there. Efforts of the Arab gulf states to upgrade their air defense systems have often been 
viewed by the United States Congress and by the public as hostile to Israeli interests. 


In early 1993, one year after Saddam Husayn's defeat in the Persian Gulf War, the region's security appeared more 
stable than in many years. The fear of a communist encroachment or of a superpower confrontation has evaporated. 
Iran seems to be seeking greater accommodation with its gulf neighbors, although the Tehran government is continuing 
its military buildup and insists that it has a role in regional mutual security. Iraq, although still hostile, does not present 
a significant military threat. The United States and other Western powers have indicated that they will act against any 
new instability in the gulf that endangers their interests. 


e Collective Security under the Gulf Cooperation Council 


Rulers of the member states of the Gulf Cooperation Council pose for a photograph. 


Courtesy Embassy of the Sultanate of Oman, Washington The six Persian Gulf states of the Arabian Peninsula— 
Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, and the UAE—formed the GCC in May 1981 with the aim of “co- 
ordination, integration, and co-operation among the member-states in all fields.” Although none of the committees 
initially established dealt with security, the final communiqué of the first meeting affirmed the will and the intention of 
the signatories to defend their security and independence and to keep the region free of international conflicts. Four 
months later, the chiefs of staff of the armed forces of the six member states met to discuss regional military 
cooperation. The immediate objective was to protect themselves from the dangers posed by the Iran-Iraq War and the 
political violence associated with revolutionary Islamism. In a series of meetings over the years, the defense ministers 
and chiefs of staff devoted numerous sessions to the improvement of military cooperation and the creation of a joint 
command and joint air defense mechanisms. Managing their common security challenges collectively has made 
progress in some areas, but little in others. Creation of a fully integrated air defense system was far from a reality as of 
early 1993. The GCC states have not realized plans to develop an arms production capacity, although they have 
launched a new effort to revive an earlier arrangement with Egypt to create a pan-Arab weapons industry. 

Political differences among GCC members have been the main obstacles to placing gulf defense on a collective rather 
than on a bilateral basis, even in such matters as achieving interoperability of equipment and cooperating in training, 
logistics, and infrastructure. The GCC experienced delays in reaching agreement to cooperate in internal security 
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matters because Kuwait, the chief target of terrorism, feared that its relatively liberal domestic security regime might be 
impaired. Until Kuwait agreed to a GCC agreement in late 1987, Saudi Arabia and several other members of the GCC 
coordinated their efforts bilaterally, including the exchange of equipment, expertise, and training; the extradition of 
criminals; and the interception of border infiltrators. GCC members have adopted parallel policies on deportation and 
travel restrictions and share information on suspected terrorists and plots. 


Ground and air units of the six member states have carried out small-scale combined training exercises. 


Military assistance, provided mainly by Saudi Arabia and Kuwait under GCC auspices, has enabled Bahrain to 
modernize its stock of combat aircraft and Oman to improve its air and sea defenses around the Strait of Hormuz. In 
1984 GCC defense ministers agreed to create the Peninsula Shield force and base it at Hafar al Batin in Saudi Arabia, 
about sixty kilometers south of the Kuwaiti border. Under the command of a Saudi general, the unit consists of one 
Saudi brigade and a composite brigade with token personnel from the other states. 


The limited reaction of the GCC to the August 2 Iraqi invasion of Kuwait exposed its weakness when faced with direct 
aggression against a member of the alliance by a much stronger power. The GCC immediately condemned the Iraqi 
action, but when GCC defense ministers met three weeks later, they could only agree on strengthening the Peninsula 
Shield force. During the Persian Gulf War, national contingents deployed separately as units of Arab task forces. 


At the conclusion of the war on March 3, 1991, the six members of the GCC, along with Syria and Egypt, met in 
Damascus to agree on the establishment of a permanent security force to protect Kuwait against future aggression. 
Syria and Egypt were to contribute troop contingents on a reimbursable basis. The Damascus Agreement soon 
unraveled when differences emerged over the desirability of a long-term Egyptian and Syrian presence in the gulf. 
However, Egypt and Syria remain committed under the agreement to send military aid to Kuwait and the other gulf 
states if a threat arises. 


Kuwait subsequently negotiated defense cooperation agreements with the United States, Britain, and France as an 
additional form of security if its borders were again threatened (see Kuwait: Background , this ch.). Ata GCC meeting 
in late 1991, Oman proposed that the six GCC members develop a 100,000-strong joint security force under a unified 
military command. The Omani plan was set aside after other defense ministers questioned whether the manpower target 
was attainable and whether administrative and procedural problems could be overcome. The consensus of the ministers 
was that the Peninsula Shield force should be the nucleus of a unified army, the realization of which might be many 
years in the future. 


e Military Capabilities of the Persian Gulf States 


During the decade after the outbreak of the Iran-Iraq War, all the gulf states set out to strengthen their armed forces by 
converting to the most modern weapons they could obtain and assimilate. By 1993 each state had at least a modest 
inventory of tanks and other armored equipment, air defense missiles, combat aircraft, armed helicopters, and missile- 
armed naval craft with which to deter an intruder. Kuwait is less prepared than the others, not having recovered from 
the losses it suffered in personnel and equipment during the Persian Gulf War. A fundamental constraint for all the gulf 
states has been the limited pool of qualified manpower and, in most countries, the problem of attracting recruits when 
better employment opportunities exist in the civilian sector. The emphasis on advanced weaponry is part of an effort to 
minimize the need for personnel. As stated by a senior Kuwaiti officer, the object is to obtain the best equipment 
technologically, “easy to maintain, understand, and operate . . . the greatest firepower for the smallest human effort.” 
But integrating modern weapons into the gulf armies and ensuring their effective operation create other problems. Such 
problems include the necessity of continued reliance on foreign officers and foreign maintenance and training staffs at a 
time when all gulf states are trying to achieve greater self-sufficiency. Dependence on foreign personnel, moreover, 
implies a degree of loyalty and trustworthiness that may not be forthcoming in times of crisis. 


Although in every case the gulf armies are much larger than the air forces and navies, the ground forces have 
traditionally been oriented toward counterinsurgency actions and the protection of the ruling families. Most of the 
armies are organized into one or more combat brigades; actual fighting strengths are generally lower than the brigade 
structure implies. Except for the officers and men who were briefly exposed to modern military operations during the 
Persian Gulf War—and in the late 1960s and first half of the 1970s during Oman's war with Dhofari guerrillas and their 
supporters in the PDR Y —most have not faced actual combat situations. 


In recognition of the great strategic importance of their air and sea defenses, the gulf states have all introduced modern 
combat aircraft and air defense missile systems, such as the United States Hawk surface-to-air missile (SAM). Several 
of the states have in their inventories or on order attack helicopters to help protect their oil facilities and oil drilling 
platforms in the gulf. All the gulf states have communications, control, and warning systems for the effective use of 
their fighter aircraft and antiaircraft missiles. But each air force is small, and, unless integrated with others, the overall 
effectiveness of the GCC in air defense is marginal. In spite of the attention the problem has received, there is no 
common network linking all air defense squadrons and SAMs to the Saudi Arabian air defense system and to the Saudi 
airborne warning and control system (AWACS) aircraft. Technical difficulties, including the incompatibility of 
national communications systems and the reluctance to turn control of national air defense over to a unified command 
structure, account for this weakness. 
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Fast-missile attack craft acquired by all of the gulf navies with small but well-trained crews could inflict damaging 
blows to heavier fleets and discourage hostile amphibious operations. The sixty-two-meter corvettes belonging to 
Bahrain and the UAE are the largest vessels among the gulf navies. As the tanker war demonstrated, the navies lack 
minesweeping capability, and their shipboard defense weapons against air attack are also weak. Only Oman has 
available larger amphibious transports to convey troops and vehicles for defending islands or remote coastal areas. 


Defense expenditures of the gulf states are among the highest in the world relative to population. According to an 
analysis covering 1989, prepared by the United States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, Qatar recorded the 
highest per capita military expenditures of any country in the world, followed by Israel and the United States. Oman 
ranked fourth and Kuwait sixth. The UAE was eleventh highest; Bahrain, listed in twentyseventh place worldwide, had 
the lowest outlays relatively of the gulf states. Military spending as a percentage of central government expenditures 
also is high, amounting to more than 40 percent in Oman and the UAE, for example. In contrast, military spending in 
Bahrain is 13 percent of central government expenditure. Military expenditures as a percentage of the gross national 
product (GNP—see Glossary) are more moderate except for Oman, whose military outlays were more than 20 percent 
of GNP in 1989. Force ratios are also high in Oman and the UAE; both countries had about twenty men in uniform per 
1,000 population in 1989. Their respective rankings were eleventh and twelfth highest in the world. Bahrain and 
Kuwait had manpower levels of about ten per 1,000 population, whereas the level for Qatar was fifteen per 1,000 in 
1989. 


In spite of the small personnel pools and the desire of all the gulf governments to train nationals to replace foreigners as 
quickly as possible, constraints found in traditional Islamic societies prevent the widespread recruitment of women to 
serve in the armed forces. Oman and Bahrain have allowed a few women to enlist. 


They receive combat-style training and learn how to operate small arms. In Bahrain, however, almost all the women 
have been assigned to hospital staffs. In 1990 the UAE introduced a five-month training course for female recruits with 
the assistance of a team of female soldiers from the United States. About 1,200 women applied; only seventy-four were 
accepted. Two top members of the first class were selected to continue with officer training at the Royal Military 
Academy at Sandhurst, in Britain. The other graduates of the first class were assigned as bodyguards of female 
members of the ruling families and as specialists in such fields as military intelligence. 


Before the Persian Gulf War, some women served in support departments of the Kuwaiti armed forces, including 
engineering, military establishments, moral guidance, and public relations. In July 1991, noting that a large number of 
women had volunteered for service in the postwar military, the minister of defense said that some would be accepted 
for a training period of three to six months but would initially be unsalaried. A role would then be found for them. The 
minister cautioned that acceptance by Kuwaiti society was essential for the government to move ahead with this plan. 


e Persian Gulf War 


Bahrain played a limited but active role in the gulf war. Bahraini ground forces were among the 3,000 Peninsula Shield 
force of the GCC (exclusive of Saudi Arabian and Kuwaiti troops) that were assigned to a support role during 
Operation Desert Storm as part of Joint Forces Command East. Bahrain was the primary coalition naval base and was 
the point of origin for coalition air operations against Iraqi targets. Bahraini pilots joined other members of the coalition 
in flying strikes into Iraq. Three Scud missiles were aimed at Bahrain during the war. Only one landed in the country, 
and it did not hit a target area. There were no Bahraini combat deaths in the war. 


° Qatar 


Lieutenant General Charles Horner, commanding general, United States Central Air Force, congratulates Major 
Hamad ibn Abd Allah Al Khalifa, commander of Bahrain's Shaykh Isa Squadron, after awarding him the Legion of 
Merit for his support during Operation Desert Storm. 


Courtesy United States Air Force A Qatari air force pilot performs a preflight check on his Mirage F1 aircraft before a 
mission during Operation Desert Storm. 


Courtesy United States Air Force In company with other gulf amirates, Qatar had long-standing ties with Britain but 
had remained under nominal Ottoman hegemony until 1916, when the British took over the foreign affairs and defense 
of Qatar. 


During the next five decades, Britain also exercised considerable influence in the internal affairs of the amirate. When 
the announcement came that it would withdraw its military forces from the gulf by 1971, Qatari leaders were forced to 
consider how to survive without British protection. Unable to support a large military establishment, Qatar has placed 
its reliance on small but mobile forces that can deter border incursions. Nevertheless, the Iran-Iraq War brought attacks 
on shipping just beyond its territorial waters, underscoring its vulnerability to interference with oil shipments and vital 
imports. In addition to seeking collective security through the GCC, Qatar has turned to close ties with Saudi Arabia, 
entering into a bilateral defense agreement in 1982. 


The ruler in 1992, Shaykh Khalifa ibn Hamad A] Thani, had taken control of the country twenty years earlier, when the 
leading members of the ruling family decided that Khalifa's cousin, Ahmad ibn Ali Al Thani, should be replaced 
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because of his many shortcomings as amir. As supreme commander of the armed forces, Khalifa ibn Hamad issued a 
decree in 1977 appointing his son and heir apparent, Hamad ibn Khalifa Al Thani, to the post of commander in chief. 
The same decree created the Ministry of Defense and named Hamad ibn Khalifa as minister. Hamad ibn Khalifa was a 
graduate of Sandhurst and had attained the rank of major general. 

At the time of independence on September 3, 1971, the armed forces consisted of little more than the Royal Guard 
Regiment and some scattered units equipped with a few armored cars and four aircraft. By 1992 it had grown to a force 
of 7,500, including an army of 6,000, a navy of 700, and an air force of 800. In addition to the Royal Guard Regiment, 
the army had expanded to include a tank battalion, three mechanized infantry battalions, a special forces company, a 
field artillery regiment, and a SAM battery. The combined combat strength of these units, however, is estimated to be 
no more than that of a reinforced regiment in a Western army. 

Initially outfitted with British weaponry, Qatar shifted much of its procurement to France during the 1980s in response 
to French efforts to develop closer relations. The tank battalion is equipped with French-built AMX-30 main battle 
tanks. Other armored vehicles include French AMX-10P APCs and the French VAB, which has been adopted as the 
standard wheeled combat vehicle. The artillery unit has a few French 155mm self-propelled howitzers (see table 40, 
Appendix). The principal antitank weapons are French Milan and HOT wire-guided missiles. Qatar had also illicitly 
acquired a few Stinger shoulder-fired SAMs, possibly from Afghan rebel groups, at a time when the United States was 
trying to maintain tight controls on Stingers in the Middle East. When Qatar refused to turn over the missiles, the 
United States Senate in 1988 imposed a ban on the sale of all weapons to Qatar. The ban was repealed in late 1990 
when Qatar satisfactorily accounted for its disposition of the Stingers. 


Three French-built La Combattante III missile boats, which entered service in 1983, form the core of the navy. The 
boats supplement six older Vosper Thornycroft large patrol boats. A variety of smaller craft are operated by the marine 
police. 

The air force is equipped with combat aircraft and armed helicopters. Its fighter aircraft include Alpha Jets with a 
fighter-ground attack capability and one air defense squadron of Mirage Fls, all purchased from France. All of the 
aircraft are based at Doha International Airport. The planned purchase from the United States of Hawk and Patriot 
missile systems will give Qatar a modern ground-based air defense. British pilots on detail in Oman remain on duty 
with the air force, and French specialists are employed in a maintenance capacity. Nevertheless, an increasing number 
of young Qataris have been trained as pilots and technicians. 


The lack of sufficient indigenous manpower to staff the armed forces is a continuing problem. By one estimate, Qatari 
citizens constitute only 30 percent of the army, in which more than twenty nationalities are represented. Many of the 
officers are of the royal family or members of leading tribes. Enlisted personnel are recruited from beduin tribes that 
move between Qatar and Saudi Arabia and from other Arab groups. Many Pakistanis serve in combat units. In 1992 
there were still a number of British officers, as well as Britons, French, Jordanians, and Pakistanis in advisory or 
technical positions. More young Qataris are being recruited, and the number of trained and competent Qatari officers is 
steadily increasing. 

Although official data on military expenditures are not published, the defense budget estimate of US$500 million for 
1989 was 8 percent of the gross domestic product (GDP—see Glossary). The estimate of US$934 million for 1991, an 
increase of 80 percent over 1989, was presumably attributable to the costs of the Persian Gulf War. During the 
hostilities, the Qatari tank battalion was deployed to the Saudi-Iraqi border as part of Joint Forces Command East. 
Saudi and Qatari forces that had dug in to defend the road leading south from the border town of Ras al Khafji were 
forced to withdraw when the Iraqis made their only incursion onto Saudi territory on January 29, 1991. The three Saudi 
battalions and the one tank battalion from Qatar maintained contact with the Iraqi forces and participated in the 
coalition counterattack two days later that drove the Iraqis out of the town with considerable losses. The Qatari 
contingent, composed mostly of Pakistani recruits, acquitted itself well. The Qatari battalion also formed part of the 
Arab forces that advanced across Iraqi positions toward the city of Kuwait during the general coalition offensive on 
February 24, 1991. Beginning on January 22, 1991, Qatari aircraft joined other countries in carrying out strikes against 
Iraqi forces. United States, Canadian, and French fighter squadrons flew daily missions from Doha during the gulf war. 
One Qatari tank was lost in the engagement, and a number of Arab soldiers were killed or wounded. No Qatari combat 
deaths were reported during the war. 

Although the amirate has experienced little internal unrest, the large number of foreigners—forming 80 percent of the 
work force —are regarded as possible sources of instability. Qatar is determined to maintain control over their activities 
and limit their influence. A significant number of resident Palestinians, some of whom included prominent 
businessmen and civil servants, were expelled after the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. 

Iranian Shia have not been the source of problems but are nevertheless looked on as potential subversives. 

Foreigners are liable to face arbitrary police action and harassment and often complain of mistreatment after their 
arrest. 

The Ministry of Interior has controlled the police force of about 2,500 members since 1990. The local police enforces 
laws and arrests violators. The General Administration of Public Security, which in 1991 replaced the Criminal 
Investigation Department, is a separate unit of the ministry charged with investigation of crimes. 
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The Mubahathat (secret police office), a nearly independent branch of the Ministry of Interior, deals with sedition and 
espionage. The army's mission does not include internal security, although the army can be called on in the event of 
serious civil disturbances. Nevertheless, a separate agency, the Mukhabarat (intelligence service), is under armed forces 
jurisdiction. Its function is to intercept and arrest terrorists and to keep surveillance over political dissidents. 


Qatar has both civil and sharia courts, but only sharia courts have jurisdiction in criminal matters. Lacking permanent 
security courts, security cases are tried by specially established military courts, but such cases have been rare. In sharia 
criminal cases, the proceedings are closed, and lawyers play no formal role except to prepare the accused for trial. After 
the parties state their cases and after witnesses are examined by the judge, the verdict is usually delivered with little 
delay. No bail is set, but in minor cases, charged persons may be released to a Qatari sponsor. Most of the floggings 
prescribed by sharia law are administered, but physical mutilation is not allowed, and no executions have occurred 
since the 1980s. 


The police routinely monitor the communications of suspects and security risks. Although warrants are usually required 
for searches, this does not apply in cases involving national security. The security forces reportedly have applied severe 
force and torture in investigating political and security-related cases. Suspects can be incarcerated without charge, 
although this is infrequent. The United States Department of State noted that standards of police conduct have 
improved in spite of a 1991 incident in which a group of Qataris were detained without charge for two months in 
connection with the unauthorized publication of tracts and letters critical of the government; at least one member of the 
group, which included several members of the ruling family, is said to have been beaten. 


e United Arab Emirates 


Background 

General Norman H. Schwarzkopf, commander in chief, United States Central Command, with Brigadier General 
Muhammad ibn Abd Allah Al Attiyah of Qatar, whom he presented with the Legion of Merit for his role in Operation 
Desert Storm Courtesy United States Air Force General Norman H. Schwarzkopf speaks with Lieutenant General 
Khamis ibn Humaid ibn Salim al Kilbani, chief of staff, Royal Oman Land Forces, while touring As Sib Air Base during 
Operation Desert Storm. 

Courtesy United States Air Force The numerous treaties that Britain concluded with the several gulf amirates in the 
nineteenth century provided, inter alia, that the British were responsible for foreign relations and protection from attack 
by sea. 

Until the early 1950s, the principal military presence in the Trucial Coast states (sometimes referred to as Trucial 
Oman) consisted of British-led Arab security forces and the personal bodyguard units of the ruling shaykhs. In 1951 the 
British formed the Trucial Oman Levies (later called the Trucial Oman Scouts) under a British commander who 
reported to the British political agent of the gulf. By the time the United Arab Emirates (UAE) became independent on 
December 2, 1971, the scouts had become a mobile force of about 1,600 men, trained and led by about thirty British 
officers assisted by Jordanian noncommissioned officers (NCOs). Arabs from the Trucial Coast made up only about 40 
percent of the strength; Omanis, Iranians, Pakistanis, and Indians made up the remainder. Organized as light armored 
cavalry, the scouts used British weapons, trucks, and armored cars in carrying out police functions and in keeping 
peace among the tribes of the various amirates. During its approximately two decades of existence, the unit was 
respected for its impartial role in maintaining public order on the coast. 


At the time of independence and federation, the Trucial Oman Scouts became the nucleus of the Union Defense Force 
(UDF), responsible to the federal minister of defense, the Supreme Council of the Union, and—ultimately—to the 
president of the federation, Shaykh Zayid ibn Sultan Al Nuhayyan, ruler of Abu Dhabi, who continued to fill this office 
in 1993. Separate amirate forces are also authorized by the provisional constitution, and the separate entities of the 
union—especially Abu Dhabi—have made clear that they intend to maintain their own forces. Drawing on tremendous 
oil wealth accumulated in the early 1960s, the amir of Abu Dhabi gave high priority to the development of the Abu 
Dhabi Defense Force (ADDF) when the British withdrawal from the gulf was announced. The ADDF—with 15,000 
men and primarily British and Jordanian officers— consisted of three army battalions, an artillery battery, twelve 
Hawker Hunter fighter-bombers, and a sea defense wing of four fast patrol boats. Dubayy had a much smaller force of 
2,000, Ras al Khaymah had 900, and Sharjah had even fewer. 


Personnel for the UDF and separate amirate forces were recruited from several countries of the region, but soon after 
independence enlistments from Dhofar region in Oman and from the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen (PDRY, 
also seen as South Yemen) were curtailed out of fear that personnel from these areas might spread dangerous 
revolutionary doctrines. As the largest in territory, the most populous, and by far the richest of the amirates, Abu Dhabi 
has borne the brunt of funding the federation's military establishment. A major step toward unification of forces 
occurred in 1976 when Abu Dhabi, Dubayy, and Ras al Khaymah announced the merger of their separate armed forces 
with the UDF. Sharjah had previously merged its police and small military units into the UDF. 

Despite the promises and pledges of 1976, true integration and unification of the UAE armed forces has not occurred. 
The UDF is seen by some, particularly the amir of Dubayy, as merely an extension of Abu Dhabi power. Individual 
amirs view their forces as symbols of sovereignty no matter the size or combat readiness of the units. The separate 
forces therefore continue as they had earlier, but they are called regional commands, only nominally part of the UDF. 
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Shaykh Zayid ibn Sultan's attempt to install his eighteen-year-old son as commander in chief in 1978 shook the fragile 
unity of the UDF. Although the appointment was rescinded, Dubayy's resolve strengthened to maintain the autonomy 
of the Central Military Command, its own regional military command. 


As of 1992, the commander in chief of the UDF was Zayid ibn Sultan. The crown prince, Lieutenant General Khalifa 
ibn Zayid Al Nuhayyan, held immediate command as deputy commander in chief. The chief of staff with operational 
responsibilities was Major General Muhammad Said al Badi, a UAE national who replaced a Jordanian general in the 
post in the early 1980s. His headquarters is in Abu Dhabi. The minister of defense is Shaykh Muhammad ibn Rashid Al 
Maktum, son of the ruler of Dubayy. The ministry, located in Dubayy, concerns itself primarily with administrative, 
personnel, and logistic matters and apparently has little influence on operational aspects of the UDF. 


In data published by the Department of State in mid-1991, the total strength of the UDF with responsibility for defense 
of six of the seven amirates was estimated at 60,000. Dubayy forces of the Central Military Command with 
responsibility for the defense of Dubayy were given as 12,000. The Department of State estimated that there were 
1,800 in the UDF air force and 1,000 in the navy. Estimates of ground forces given in The Military Balance, 1992- 
1993 were significantly lower. 


The Military Balance stated that perhaps 30 percent of the armed services consist of foreigners, although other sources 
claim that the forces had a much higher proportion of non-UAE nationals. Omanis predominate in the enlisted ranks, 
but there are also many Pakistanis among the more than twenty nationalities represented. Well into the 1980s, many 
mid-level officers were Britons under contract, as well as Pakistanis and Omanis. By 1991 the officer corps was 
composed almost exclusively of amirate nationals, according to the Department of State. The UAE lacks a conscription 
system and is unlikely to adopt one. It was announced in 1990 that all university students would undergo military 
training as a requirement for graduation. Although adopted as a reaction to the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, the UAE 
authorities reportedly are considering continuation of the requirement as a possible prelude to reservist training. 


e Organization and Equipment 


The principal units of the UDF in 1993 were one mechanized infantry brigade, one armored brigade, two infantry 
brigades, one artillery brigade, and the Royal Guard, organized along brigade lines. The Central Military Command of 
Dubayy supplies one infantry brigade. Major weapons include French AMX-30 main battle tanks, of which an 
additional twenty-five tanks are on order. The Central Military Command separately purchased Italian OF-40 Mk 2 
Lion tanks. French armor predominates throughout the army; it includes reconnaissance vehicles, infantry fighting 
vehicles, APCs, and 155mm self-propelled howitzers (see table 41, Appendix). Negotiations were reportedly under way 
in 1992 for the purchase of 337 M1A1 tanks from the United States. The UAE also has a variety of older British 
armored vehicles, many of them in storage, as well as Brazilian APCs. The army's antitank guided wire missiles 
include twenty-five TOWs from the United States, some of them mounted on Urutu chassis, as well as French Milan 
and HOT and the older British Vigilant systems. Because of difficulties of coordination between air-and ground-based 
defenses, the operation of air defense missiles was shifted to the air force in 1988. The army's tactical air defense is 
limited to 20mm and 30mm guns. 

The most powerful units of the UDF navy are two Liirssen corvettes delivered by Germany in 1991, similar to those of 
the Bahraini navy. The corvettes are supplemented by fast-attack craft and large patrol boats. 

The air force is organized into two fighter-ground attack squadrons, one air defense squadron, and one 
counterinsurgency squadron. The fighter-ground attack squadrons are equipped with Mirage IIIs and British Hawks, the 
latter with a combined attack and training role. The fighter squadron is composed of Mirage 5s and Mirage 2000s. The 
counterinsurgency squadron is equipped with the Italian Aermacchi. In addition, the air force has four early warning 
aircraft. A number of French helicopters are armed with Exocet, HOT, and other air-to-ground missiles. In 1991 the 
United States agreed to the sale of twenty Apache attack helicopters after the administration overcame objections in 
Congress by pointing out that the helicopters were needed to defend the UAE's oil platforms in the gulf and to enable 
the UAE to contribute more effectively to the deterrence of aggression by Iraq. 

The existing air defense system is based on one air defense brigade organized into thirteen batteries armed with Rapier, 
Crotale, and RBS-70 SAMs. Five batteries of improved Hawk missiles were being formed in 1992, with training 
provided by the United States. 


e The Role of the United Arab Emirates in the Iran-Iraq War and the Persian 
Gulf War 
General Norman H. Schwarzkopf presents the Legion of Merit to Major General Muhammad Said al Badi, chief of 
staff, United Arab Emirates Union Defense Force, for his contribution to the coalition during Operation Desert Storm. 
Courtesy United States Air Force Lieutenant General Charles Horner presents Muhammad an Nahyan, a United Arab 
Emirates Union Defense Force air force officer, with a pistol in recognition of his performance during Operation Desert 
Storm. 

Courtesy United States Air Force The attitude of the UAE during attacks on international shipping in the Iran-Iraq War 
was ambivalent. The amirates were profiting from a brisk reexport trade with Iran; furthermore, they felt vulnerable 
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because their offshore oil facilities were exposed to the danger of Iranian attack. Dubayy and Ras al Khaymah in 
particular, with a substantial number of Iranians and native Shia, leaned toward Iran and were reluctant to abandon their 
neutrality. Abu Dhabi, however, as the richest oil state, adopted a pro-Arab stance in the war favoring Iraq. 

An offshore oil platform belonging to Abu Dhabi was hit by Iranian missiles in 1987; although denying responsibility, 
Iran paid an indemnity. The Department of State credited the UAE with supporting the United States Navy during its 
convoy operations despite Iranian threats of retalia-tion. 


Reversing its earlier policy of avoiding collaboration with foreign military powers, the UAE, according to the 
Department of State, was the first gulf state to propose combined military action to deter Iraq when it threatened war 
against Kuwait. An air refueling exercise between United States and UAE aircraft one week before the invasion of 
Kuwait was intended as a warning signal to Iraq. During the Persian Gulf War, UAE troops, reportedly numbering 
several hundred, participated in the conflict as part of the GCC Peninsula Shield force that advanced into the city of 
Kuwait. United States aircraft bombed Iraqi positions from the UAE, and United States ships, including aircraft 
carriers, operated out of UAE ports. The UAE air force also carried out strikes against Iraqi forces. A total of six UAE 
combat deaths were reported as a result of the fighting. 


The UAE defense budget remained fairly stable at about US$1.6 billion between 1988 and 1991. However, an 
additional US$3.3 billion represented UAE contributions and pledges in 1991 to other countries in connection with the 
war. Total UAE support to other countries participating in the Persian Gulf War was reported to have reached US$6 
billion by mid-1991; payments of nearly US$3.8 billion had been made to the United States, US$500 million to Britain, 
and US$1 4 billion to Egypt, Jordan, Turkey, and seven other nations, combined, to offset their economic losses from 
the war. Oil prices and UAE oil production rose significantly after the outbreak of the gulf crisis; exports rose from 
US$15.5 billion in 1989 to US$21.0 billion in 1990. However, the balance of payments was negative for the first time 
as a result of UAE contributions to other countries affected by the crisis and large capital transfers out of the country 
during the period. 


e Internal Security Problems 


In the past, internal dynastic rivalries within individual amirates were often sources of tension and even bloodshed. In 
part, this resulted from the absence of clearly established rules of succession. More recently, however, heirs apparent 
have usually been designated, most often the eldest son of the amir. Intra-UAE rivalries no longer take a violent form, 
but the continued existence of independent military forces and competition in acquiring arms bring with them a costly 
proliferation of weapons that complicates training and logistics. 


The threat of subversion from resident Iranians and native Shia seems to be less acute in the UAE than in other gulf 
states in spite of the large Shia population in Dubayy. Dubayy and Sharjah have traditionally maintained good relations 
with Iran and enjoyed profits from maritime trade, particularly the transshipment of items officially banned in Iran to 
conserve foreign exchange. The UAE is not a target of Iranian terrorist attacks. 


The provisional constitution authorizes federal police and security guard forces, which are subordinate to the Ministry 
of Interior. The strength of the police force has not been reported but is estimated as relatively large and vigilant in 
exercising control over political activities. Individual shaykhs had their own police forces before independence and 
maintained those forces after unification. Both the federal government and the amirate of Dubayy retain independent 
internal security organizations. The police forces of the other amirates are also involved in antinarcotic and antiterrorist 
activities. 


Criminal cases are tried either by sharia courts administered by each amirate or by civil courts of the federal system that 
exist in several amirates. Rights of due process are accorded under both systems. Defendants are entitled to legal 
counsel. No formal public defender system exists, but the judge has responsibility for looking after the interests of 
persons not represented by counsel. Under the Criminal Procedures Code adopted in 1992, the accused has the right to 
defense counsel, provided by the government, if necessary, in cases involving possible sentence of death or life 
imprisonment. 

There are no jury trials, but trials are open except in cases involving national security or morals offenses. No separate 
security courts exist, and military courts try only military personnel in a system based on Western military judicial 
principles. According to Department of State human rights reports, the criminal court system is generally regarded as 
fair. Despite the lack of a formal bail system, there are instances of release on deposit of money or passport. 

Detentions must be reported to the attorney general within forty-eight hours; the attorney general must decide within 
twenty-four hours whether to charge, release, or allow further limited detention. Most persons receive expeditious 
trials, although Iraqis and Palestinians had been held incommunicado in detention for one or two months in 1991. 
Others were being held in jail because they were unwilling or unable to return to their countries of origin. 


e Oman 


Background 
Gunboat of the Royal Oman Navy prepares to transfer a crew member injured while patrolling the Strait of Hormuz. 
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Courtesy Aramco World Weapons training for women of the Royal Oman Police Courtesy Embassy of the Sultanate of 
Oman, Washington As a regional commercial power in the nineteenth century, Oman held territories on the island of 
Zanzibar off the coast of East Africa, in Mombasa along the coast of East Africa, and until 1958 in Gwadar (in present- 
day Pakistan) on the coast of the Arabian Sea. When its East African possessions were lost, Oman withdrew into 
isolationism in the southeast corner of the Arabian Peninsula. Another of the gulf states with long-standing ties to the 
British, Oman became important in the British-French rivalry at the end of the eighteenth century, when Napoleonic 
France challenged the British Empire for control of the trade routes to the East. Although nominally a fully independent 
sultanate, Oman enjoyed the protection of the empire without being, de jure, in the category of a colony or a protected 
state. With its external defenses guaranteed and its overseas territories lost, the sultanate had no need for armed forces 
other than mercenaries to safeguard the personal position of the sultan. 


In 1952, when the Saudis occupied Omani territory near the Al Buraymi Oasis, a British-led force from the Trucial 
Coast fought the incursion and retook the territory for the sultan. Later in the same decade, the sultan again called on 
British troops to aid in putting down a rebellion led by the former imam (see Glossary) of Oman, who attempted to 
establish a separate state free of rule from Muscat. British ground and air forces dispatched to aid the Muscat and Oman 
Field Force succeeded in overcoming the rebels in early 1959. 


Nevertheless, instead of a minor intertribal affair in Oman's hinterland, the rebellion became an international incident, 
attracting wide sympathy and support among members of the League of Arab States (Arab League) 


and the UN. 


An agreement between Sultan Said ibn Taimur Al Said and the British government in 1958 led to the creation of the 
Sultan's Armed Forces (SAF) and the promise of British assistance in military development. The agreement included 
the detailing of British officers and confirmed the existing rights of Britain's Royal Air Force to use facilities at Salalah 
in Dhofar region and at Masirah, an island off the Omani coast in the Arabian Sea. 


Sultan Said ibn Taimur was ultraconservative and opposed to change of any kind. Kindled by Arab nationalism, a 
rebellion broke out in 1964 in Dhofar, the most backward and exploited area of Oman. 


Although begun as a tribal separatist movement against a reactionary ruler, the rebellion was backed by leftist elements 
in the PDRY. Its original aim was the overthrow of Said ibn Taimur, but, by 1967, under the name of the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of the Occupied Arabian Gulf—which in 1974 was changed to the Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Oman (PFLO)— it adopted much wider goals. Supported by the Soviet Union through the PDRY, it hoped to spread 
revolution throughout the conservative regimes of the Arabian Peninsula. 


Said ibn Taimur's reprisals against the Dhofari people tended to drive them into the rebel camp. In 1970, as the Dhofari 
guerrilla attacks expanded, Said ibn Taimur's son, Qabus ibn Said Al Said, replaced his father in a coup carried out with 
the assistance of British officers. Qabus ibn Said, a Sandhurst graduate and veteran of British army service, began a 
program to modernize the country and to develop the armed forces. In addition to British troops and advisers, the new 
sultan was assisted by troops sent by the shah of Iran. Aid also came from India, Jordan, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, and 
the Trucial Coast, all interested in ensuring that Oman did not become a “people's republic.” An Iranian brigade, along 
with artillery and helicopters, arrived in Dhofar in 1973. After the arrival of the Iranians, the combined forces 
consolidated their positions on the coastal plain and moved against the guerrillas' mountain stronghold. By stages, the 
Omanis and Iranians gradually subdued the guerrilla forces, pressing their remnants closer and closer to the PDRY 
border. In December 1975, having driven the PFLO from Omani territory, the sultan declared that the war had been 
won. Total Omani, British, and Iranian casualties during the final two-and-one-half years of the conflict were about 
500. 


e Mission of the Armed Forces 


After 1970 the Sultan's Armed Forces (SAF; later renamed the Royal Armed Forces) has became one of the more 
modern and better trained fighting forces among the Arab gulf states. Recognizing its strategic importance guarding the 
Strait of Hormuz (through which nearly one-fifth of the world's oil transited) and the Gulf of Oman, the sultanate has 
struggled to maintain a high degree of military preparedness in spite of its limited financial means. Its defense budget in 
1992 was estimated at US$1.7 billion, exclusive of the GCC subsidy shared with Bahrain. It has periodically tested the 
capabilities of its armed forces by engaging in joint exercises with Western powers, particularly in regular exercises 
with British forces. Oman has taken the initiative in efforts to strengthen regional collective security through the GCC. 
At the conclusion of the Persian Gulf War, it proposed the development of a GCC regional security force of 100,000 
personnel. 

For many years after the defeat of the Dhofar insurgents, Oman regarded its southern border with the PDRY as the 
most likely source of future conflict. The PDRY provided the Dhofari rebels with supplies, training camps, and refuge 
from attacks. Omani ground and air strength was concentrated at Salalah, Thamarit, and other towns near the PDRY 
border. The threat of PFLO dissident activity supported by the PDRY or border operations against Oman declined after 
reconciliation with the PDRY, marked by the exchange of ambassadors in 1987. 
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Apart from its military role, the SAF carried out a variety of civil action projects that, particularly in Dhofar, were an 
important means of gaining the allegiance of the people. Military engineers assisted road construction in mountain 
areas. The air force carried out supply operations and provided medical service to remote areas. 


The navy performed similar duties along Oman's long coastline. The navy also patrolled the sultanate's territorial 
waters and the 370-kilometer Exclusive Economic Zone to deter smuggling and illegal fishing. 


e Organization and Equipment of the Armed Forces 


Sultan Qabus ibn Said retained for himself the positions of prime minister and minister of defense. The sultan's uncle, 
Fahar ibn Taimur Al Said, served as deputy prime minister for security and defense. Between 1970 and 1987, the 
armed forces commander, as well as the heads of the air force and navy, were British generals and admirals on loan. As 
of early 1993, the chief of staff and the three service commanders were Omanis. As of 1992, personnel strength of the 
Royal Armed Forces (as they were renamed—RAF) had reached about 35,700, including 6,000 royal household 
troops—a 4,500 Royal Guard of Oman (RGO) 

brigade, two Special Forces regiments totaling 700 trained by British air commandos, and 800 miscellaneous other 
personnel—and foreign personnel, who are believed to number about 3,700. The army, known as the Royal Oman 
Land Forces (ROLF), is the largest of the service branches with a strength of 20,000. The ROLF is organized into 
regiments, although each regiment is of no more than battalion size. It includes two armored regiments composed of 
three tank squadrons; one armored reconnaissance regiment composed of three armored car squadrons; eight infantry 
regiments, three of which are staffed by Baluchis; four artillery regiments; one air defense regiment of two batteries; 
one infantry reconnaissance regiment composed of three reconnaissance companies; two independent reconnaissance 
companies; one airborne regiment; and one field engineering regiment of three squadrons. A small tribal militia of rifle 
company strength on the Musandam Peninsula is known as the Musandam Security Force. 


One divisional headquarters and two brigade headquarters are maintained, within which the independent regiments can 
be combined into larger fighting units. The separate royal household troops consist of the RGO, the Special Forces 
elements, and personnel to staff the royal yacht and a number of transport aircraft and helicopters. The RGO, an elite 
corps with the primary function of protecting the sultan and performing ceremonial duties, has a separate identity 
within the ROLF but is trained to operate in the field alongside other army formations. 


The two tank squadrons are equipped with United States M-60A1 and M-60A3 tanks and with British Chieftains. The 
armored car squadrons are outfitted with British Scorpion light tanks and French VBC-90s. 


The ROLF lacks armored equipment for troop movement, depending on Austrian Steyr cross-country vehicles. In July 
1991, Oman ordered US$150 million worth of armored vehicles from the United States. The ROLF has a variety of 
towed artillery pieces; its principal antitank weapons are TOW and Milan guided missiles. Air defense is provided by a 
variety of guns and shoulder-fired SAMs (see table 42, Appendix). 


Initially, nearly all the army officers and men were Baluchis from Pakistan, except for senior commanders, who were 
British. As of early 1993, most of the officers were Omanis, although British involvement continued, especially in the 
armored regiment. The training battalion of the RAF conducts recruit training for all services at the RAF training center 
near Muscat. Officer candidates—who must serve at least one year in the enlisted ranks—attend the Sultan Qabus 
Military College and the Officers' Training School. In 1988 the first class of twenty officers graduated from the Sultan's 
Armed Forces Command and Staff College near Muscat. This is a triservice school to prepare midranking officers for 
senior command and staff appointments. 


Officers of other government security services and some civilian officials also attend. 


The Royal Oman Navy (RON), with a strength of 3,000 in 1992, has its headquarters at As Sib, thirty-six kilometers 
west of Muscat. The principal naval establishment is the Said ibn Sultan Naval Base, completed in 1987, at Wudham 
Alwa near As Sib. One of the largest engineering projects ever undertaken in Oman, it provides a home port for the 
RON fleet, training facilities, and workshops for carrying out all maintenance and repair activities. The Naval Training 
Center, located at the base, offers entrylevel courses for officers and enlisted personnel, as well as specialized branch 
training. Initially, the navy was staffed almost entirely by British officers and Pakistani NCOs. By the late 1980s, most 
ship commanders were Omanis, although many Pakistani and British technical personnel remained. 


The navy's main combat vessels are four Province-class missile boats built by Vosper Thornycroft. Armed with Exocet 
antiship missiles and 76mm guns, the last ship was delivered in 1989. The navy also operates four Brook Marine fast- 
attack craft with 76mm guns and four inshore patrol craft. The navy is well equipped for amphibious operations and has 
one 2,500-ton landing ship capable of transporting sixty-ton tanks and three LCMs (landing craft-mechanized). Oman 
has ordered two corvettes with eight Exocet missiles, scheduled for delivery from Britain in 1995-96, and hopes to 
remedy its lack of minesweepers. 

The Royal Oman Air Force (ROAF) had a strength of about 3,500 in 1992. Its forty-four combat aircraft of British 
manufacture consist of two fighter-ground attack squadrons of modern Jaguars, a ground attack and reconnaissance 
squadron of older Hunters, and a squadron of Strikemasters and Defenders for counterinsurgency, maritime 
reconnaissance, and training purposes. The air force is fairly well equipped with three transport squadrons and two 
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squadrons of helicopters for troop transport and medical transport. Rapier SAMs are linked to an integrated air control 
and early warning network based on a Martello radar system. 


Skyvan aircraft fitted with radar and special navigational gear conduct maritime reconnaissance and antipollution 
patrols. The principal air bases are at Thamarit in the south and on Masirah. Others are collocated with the international 
airport at As Sib, at Al Khasab on the Musandam Peninsula, at Nazwah, and at Salalah. Officer and pilot training takes 
place at the Sultan Qabus Air Academy on Masirah. Pilots of fighter aircraft receive advanced training in Britain. 


e Omani Role in the Persian Gulf War, 1991 


Oman's perceptions of the strategic problems in the gulf diverge somewhat from those of the other Arab gulf states. 
Geographically, it faces outward to the Gulf of Oman and the Arabian Sea, and only a few kilometers of its territory — 
the western coast of the Musandam Peninsula—border the Persian Gulf. Nevertheless, sharing the guardianship of the 
Strait of Hormuz with Iran, Oman's position makes it of key importance to the security of the entire gulf. In its 
willingness to enter into strategic cooperation with the United States and Britain, Oman has always stood somewhat 
apart from the other gulf states. In 1980 Muscat and Washington concluded a ten-year “facilities access” agreement 
granting the United States limited access to the air bases on Masirah and at Thamarit and As Sib and to the naval bases 
at Muscat, Salalah, and Al Khasab. The agreement was renewed for a further ten-year period in December 1990. 
Although some Arab governments initially expressed their disapproval for granting the United States basing privileges, 
the agreement permitted use of these bases only on advance notice and for specified purposes. During the Iran-Iraq 
War, the United States flew maritime patrols from Omani airfields and based tanker aircraft to refuel United States 
carrier aircraft. The United States Army Corps of Engineers carried out considerable construction at the Masirah and 
As Sib air bases, making it possible to pre-position supplies, vehicles, and ammunition. Hardened aircraft shelters were 
built at As Sib and Thamarit for use of the ROAF. 


Oman's traditionally good relations with Iran were strained by Iran's attacks on tanker movements in the gulf and Iran's 
emplacement of Chinese Silkworm antiship missile launchers near the Strait of Hormuz. The sultanate reinforced its 
military position on the Musandam Peninsula, which is only about sixty kilometers from Iranian territory. 


After the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, Oman declared its support for the multinational coalition ranged against Iraq. The 
facilities on Masirah became an important staging area for the movement of coalition forces to the area of conflict. 
Oman also contributed troops to Operation Desert Storm as part of the Arab contingent of Joint Forces Command East. 
A reinforced Omani brigade, along with Saudi, UAE, Kuwaiti, and other forces, participated in the ground assault 
paralleling the gulf coast that converged on the city of Kuwait. No Omani combat deaths were reported. 


e Internal Security 


Oman has not been exposed to a significant internal threat since the defeat of the Dhofari insurgents in 1975. 


Tribal dissension, a factor in the past, is considered unlikely to recur because most tribal chiefs and leading families 
share the advantages of rising oil income. The foreign labor force is large—estimated at 58 percent of the working 
population—and most foreign workers are Indians and Pakistanis who are not politically active. A few observers 
foresee an internal power struggle over the succession because Sultan Qabus ibn Said has no designated successor, but 
others believe that the country is stable enough to avoid strife over the selection of a new ruler. 


The sultanate has not been the target of terrorist acts; it faces few problems from the narcotics trade and considers the 
level of general crime to be remarkably low. The security services are described as large and efficient but not overly 
intrusive. 


The Royal Oman Police (ROP), commanded by the inspector general of police and customs, is under the supervision of 
the Ministry of Interior. The size of the force was estimated in 1992 at 7,000, but this number is believed to include 
customs, immigration, civil defense, firefighters, coast guard, and prison service. The principal crime fighting unit is 
the Directorate General of Criminal Investigation. An oil installation division has responsibility for security of the oil 
industry, patrolling pipelines, oil rigs, and oil terminals. The mounted division patrols border areas on horseback and 
camel and also provides security control at airports and border points. The coast guard contingent numbers 400; it is 
equipped with fifteen AT-105 APCs and eighteen inshore patrol craft. 


The home guard (firgat) units had been raised and trained for irregular counterinsurgency operations by troops of the 
British army's Special Air Services. Armed with small arms, firgat units serve as tribal police and defense forces for the 
mountain people engaged in herding cattle in areas infiltrated by the Dhofari insurgents during the rebellion. After the 
insurgency, they remained as paramilitary tribal police, numbering about 3,500 in 1992. 

Oman's criminal court system provides for fair trials within the framework of Islamic judicial practice. The defendant 
in criminal trials is presumed innocent and cannot be detained for longer than twenty-four hours without review of the 
case by a magistrate, who may then allow the police to hold a suspect up to fourteen days—extended if necessary up to 
seventy days—to carry out further investigation. Some suits have been filed against police officers for illegal arrests. 


The accused can be represented by an attorney, but the government does not pay for a public defender. There are no 
jury trials and no right to a public trial. The judge can release the accused on payment of bail. Only the judge questions 
witnesses at the trial. The verdict and sentencing are frequently pronounced within a day. 


Sentences of more than two months and more than US$1,300 in fines are subject to appeal. No executions have been 
carried out since 1975 and are, in any event, subject to the sultan's ratification. A rarely used security court system 
handles internal security cases. The government can search private residences and monitor telephones and private 
correspondence without warrant but generally confines such actions to investigations of potential security threats and 
individuals suspected of criminal activity. 

According to the Department of State's Country Reports on Human Rights Practices for 1991, torture, mistreatment, 
and cruel punishment are not systematically practiced, nor are they countenanced by Omani authorities. The traditional 
punishments authorized by Islamic law, such as amputation and stoning, are not imposed. 

The Department of State reported that some prisoners had complained of beatings by police in 1991, and other physical 
abuse had been reported in earlier years. Prison conditions are described as harsh, with extreme temperatures in cells 
without proper ventilation. However, a practice of punitive hard labor under grueling desert conditions was 
discontinued in 1991. 

* %* * Much of the data concerning the size and equipment of the armed forces of the Persian Gulf states is based 
on The Military Balance and on Jane's Fighting Ships. Some of the discussion of internal security practices and judicial 
systems is drawn from Country Reports on Human Rights Practices for 199] prepared by the United States Department 
of State. 

Two general works, The Making of the Modern Gulf States by Rosemarie Said Zahlan and The Turbulent Gulf by Liesl 
Graz, provide background on security perceptions and problems facing the smaller states of the gulf. 

Anthony H. Cordesman's The Gulf and the West contributes details on the individual armed forces, the military 
strengths and shortcomings of each state, and each state's involvement in the naval confrontation in the gulf in the 
1980s. The Middle East, published by the Congressional Quarterly, treats numerous topics dealing with Persian Gulf 
security, including local disputes, United States military sales, and the events leading up to the 1990-91 gulf crisis. 
Studies of the military strategy employed in Operation Desert Storm in Desert Victory by Norman Friedman 
and Thunder in the Desert by James Blackwell give limited mention to the role played by the Persian Gulf states. 
Several analyses of the geostrategic environment in the region, although dating from the mid-1980s, still have 
relevance. They include Arms and Oil by Thomas L. McNaugher and Saudi Arabia: The West and the Security of the 
Gulf by Mazher A. Hameed. (For further information and complete citations, see Bibliography.) 


A Final Word on a Great Man 


Gulf Region’s Renaissance Man? 


As reform protests grow in the Sultanate, it’s worth remembering that its ruler does not deserve to be mentioned in the same 
breath as the worst of the Arabian autocrats. He is just not cut from the same sack cloth. He is of fine silk and linen cloth and is to 
be considered a higher kind of man, a sage king the likes of which we have not seen in centuries. One would have to go very far 
back into the annals of history to find such a one, at least as far back as Solomon or Pharaoh Akhenaton or to a comparable 
period in Chinese history known as the Sage Kings period. 
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What has been dubbed the Arab Spring by the mainstream media is largely a Zionist disinformation camp -aign. The so-called 
democratic upheaval across the Arab world is not what it appears to be. Much of the unrest has been spawned by terrorist cells 
operating within these Arab countries, whose job it is to facili-tate unrest and propagate regime change. This is an M.O. with a 
long history that goes back centuries into the annals of history. And when one looks behind the stage curtain of world events to 
see who the perpetrators of these civil wars and military coups are, one finds the usual suspects. The man posterity knows as 
William Shakespeare said that “All the world’s a stage and you and I are merely players.” Truer words were never spoken. Were 
he alive today, he might have altered the proverb slightly to say, “All the world’s staged and you and I are merely played.” That 
would be even more apropos and fitting. 


Still, the so-called Arab Spring has become so all-encompassing as to engulf even the least oppressive and most competent 
autocracy in the region: that of Oman. Compared with other Arab countries, Oman has faired admirably well in human rights 
reports compiled by the U.S. State Department, not that the American government can legitimately claim to walk the higher 
moral ground, given its efforts to impose a police state on its own citizenry. 


Although there is technically no political freedom when it comes to choosing the country’s ruler, citizens have participated in free 
and fair elections for the Majlis al-Shura that advises Sultan Qaboos bin Said. Reports of arbitrary killings and arrests and 
politically motivated disappearan-ces are rare.In the four decades since he overthrew his reactionary father,Sultan Said bin 
Taimur, Qaboos has singlehandedly brought the country from the throes of anarchy and rebellion to being a strong and modern 
country with the minimum levels of repression, statistically well below that of the U.S, in fact, which arrogantly and self- 
righteously postures as having a superior human rights record to Arab countries, when it actually secretly funds and supports a lot 
of the dissident movements in those countries. 


One would be hard-pressed to find a place as well-governed as Oman, and in such a quiet and understated way. Oman was 
historically two places. First, there are the coastal cities, which for millennia have been infused with the cosmopolitanism of the 
Indian Ocean. It is this that is responsible for Oman’s unique cultural richness, which has received peppering and spice from 
contact with civilizations as far away as East Africa and the East Indies. Then there is the desert hinterland, where nomadic tribes 
contend with each other over scarce water supplies. 


When Qaboos came to power, the coast and the desert were politically split. A separatist movement had arisen in Dhofar in the 


southwest near newly developed oil deposits. The rebellion was hijacked by Marx-ist radicals. The British backed the Omanis of 
the coast. When Sultan Qaboos came to power in 1970, he was only twenty-nine at the time. His first initiative was to offer a 
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general amnesty to the Dhofari tribes-men. The surrendering guerrillas were incorporated into the British-trained armed forces. 
The desert inter-ior was economically developed. Qaboos initiated a nonstop campaign of consultations with friend and enemy 
alike to unite the country under a common cause. It was classic policy of détente that over time worked its magic. By 1975, the 
desert rebellion had been quelled and Oman was set on the road to devel-opment as a modern state. 


Sultan Qaboos is a unique figure in the Arab world. He has not emerged from the same sack cloth as his peers in the Arab world. 
He is a cut above, cut from silk or fine linen you might say. He is unmarried, lives alone, plays the organ and lute, and composes 
music. 


A graduate of Britain’s Sandhurst military academy, he may be the most worldly and best-informed leader in the Arab world. He 
understands both Israeli and Palestinian points of view and tries to negotiate a peace through his own unique lack of bias and 
objectivity. This he does while balancing Americans off against Iranians and providing U.S. forces with access agreements. 
Infrastructure projects, women’s rights, and the environment are mainstays of his rule. Fortunately he does not suffer from the 
narcissistic personality disorder that plagues so many leaders of the Gulf region. His understated presence on the world stage is in 
line with the minimalist manner of Scandinavian prime ministers and in contrast with bombastic bullies like Iran’s Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad and Venezuela’s Hugo Chavez. 

One Western expert referred to Sultan Qaboos as the only head of state in the Arab world who you could legitimately refer to as a 
“Renaissance man.” In 1979, Oman was the only Arab state to recognize Egypt-ian President Anwar Sadat’s peace agreement 
with Israel. 


While the Sultan had managed to quell rebellion within the country at the beginning of his reign, a grow-ing youth population,the 
need for job creation, and the stirrings of a global culture have emerged to create other challenges.‘““Nondemocratic countries like 
Oman often evince efficiency when things are going well, but when problems arise in such systems the population,especially if it 
is young,can become quite restive” analyst Robert Kaplan has claimed. This is an apt desc-ription for what has happened. Qaboos 
solved the problem of division between the coast and the desert interior but his successes may have made him slight-ly 
complacent, resting on his laurels as it were. The truth is he has neglected to satisfy a restive and unem-ployed, globalized youth 
culture.Furthermore,the occasion of his Fortieth Anniversary celebration in 2010 did elicit a personality cult of sorts that may 
have played into the current unrest. 


Another vulnerability of Sultan Qaboos’s tenure is the fact that he has no heirs. Claims for a legitimate successor to the throne 
have been cast in serious doubt. Oman’s system of absolute monarchy as it presen-tly stands will not work any better than it 
currently does because it is impossible to imagine another monarch who will rule as adroitly over the decades as Qaboos has. 
Thus, the population is genuinely concerned. Democracy, or a form of it, is now required, though the sultanate must survive to 
provide overarching legitimacy for the state. 


It would be a serious mistake to underestimate the importance of Oman. While it may seem to have a fledgling population of 
around three million, the deep-draft parts of the Strait of Hormuz essential for safe passage of oil tankers are entirely in Omani 
territory.Given how dedicated Qaboos has been to his country’s well-being, it would be sad if his reputation were sullied over 
these historic protests, since he has far greater attributes and respectable qualities than many that are the locust of the uprisings 
that have been loosely dubbed the Arab Spring. (Robert D. Kaplan, Oman’s Renaissance Man, 

http://www. foreignpolicy.com/articles/2011/03/01/omans_renaissance_man?print=yes&hidecomments=yes&page=full) 


Sultan Qaboos may not exactly have the typical diplomat’s resumé. He overthrew his father in a coup. He travels with his own 
orchestra, and comes from a country that until relatively recently didn’t even have newspapers. But Sultan Qaboos bin Said, the 
monarch of Oman since 1970, reportedly played a key role in facilitating the secret US-Iran talks leading to the recent “historic” 
nuclear deal. His involvement offers a reminder of the colourful deal-making that has long been an integral part of the Middle 
Eastern political landscape over the last few decades. 


Sultan Qaboos was educated first in India and then at Britain’s Royal Military Academy at Sandhurst, a venerable institution that 
claims among its diverse alumni Winston Churchill, Prince William, Duke of Cambridge, King George Tupou V of Tonga, and 
Maj. Allan Cameron, a Scot who helped establish the International Curling Federation. 


His worldly education may help to explain how the Sultan has evolved into something of a renaissance man. Not only is he an 
organ and lute player himself, but is also a composer. In fact, in 1985 he established what may be the Arab world’s only home 
grown symphony orchestra. He is also credited with launching a national program of modernization and improving the state of 
education. Oman’s first newspaper was established a year after he took over, and while the country still has limited press freedom 
and the Sultan has struggled to mollify a restive youth population, the country is generally regarded as far more liberal than its 
neighbours. 


Perhaps part of what sets Oman apart is the fact that it is isolated from much of the rest of the Arabian peninsula by a formidable 


mountain range, while Iran is just across the narrow Strait of Hormuz, a critical waterway for global oil shipments that has at 
times raised tensions between the US and Iran. 
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As early as 2009, according to Wikileaks, the sultanate offered to arrange talks between the US and Iran, which hadn’t had 
diplomatic relations for thirty years, on condition that they were kept quiet to avoid “heated atmospherics”. But it was reportedly 
the hostage crisis of three American “hikers” that brought him into a mediating role between the two sides and helped win the 
release of Sarah Shroud,Shane Bauer, and Josh Fattal, who were arrested and accused of spying while hiking along the Iran-Iraq 
border. 


With that success in his pocket, he offered to facilitate a US-Iran rapprochement. In March, American and Iranian officials met in 
Oman, Secretary of State John Kerry followed up in May, and the talks took on a momentum of their own after Hassan Rouhani 
replaced Mahmoud Ahmadinejad in Iran’s June elections. Sultan Qaboos did not pose for the cameras in Geneva, nor were there 
any plaudits trumpeting his success in Oman. However, there is a strong chance he is enjoying the fruits of his success over a cup 
of tea with his own unique selection of classical music playing in the background. 


(Christa Case Bryant, The man behind secret US-Iran talks: Sultan Qaboos, 


http://www.csmonitor.com/World/Middle-East/Olive-Press/2013/1124/The-man-behind-secret-US-Iran-talks-Sultan-Qaboos) 


Who Is the Shadowy Sultan that Shepherded the Nuclear Deal With Iran? 
http://blog.foreignpolicy.com/posts/2013/11/26/who is the shadowy sultan that shepherded the nuclear deal with iran?fb_action i 
ds=10201908570252501&fb_action types=og.likes&fb_source=other_multiline&action object map=%5B582383838501235%5D&actio 
n type map=%5B%22og.likes%22%5D&action ref map=%5B%5D 
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For the past several weeks, the world's attention has been fixed on a Geneva luxury hotel where Western negotiators 
and their Iranian counterparts have flitted in and out in search of a deal to end the stand-off over Tehran's nuclear 
program. But the real action, it turns out, took place 3,000 miles away in the Omani city of Muscat. Working through 
the Sultan Qaboos-bin-Said, the ruler of Oman, U.S. diplomats have secretly huddled with a team of Iranian 
diplomats since 2011 to carry out bilateral talks aimed at securing an agreement to put the brakes on Iran's nuclear 
ambitions. 
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While negotiations in Geneva appear to have generated all-important consensus among Western powers, the meat of 
the agreement looks to have been hammered out in Muscat, far from the prying eyes of the international media 
gathered in the Swiss city. 


That subplot -- secret negotiations carried out in a little-known Middle Eastern capital known for the production of 
exceptionally aromatic frankincense -- has added a level of subterfuge to what is already one of the biggest 
diplomatic developments in recent memory. That a landmark nuclear deal could be worked out in secret is perhaps 
not surprising but it does cast the spotlight on the man who shepherded the agreement. Just who is Sultan Qaboos? 


Writing for Foreign Policy, Robert Kaplan described the sultan as arguably "the most worldly and best-informed leader 
of the Arab world." The rare world leader who plays the organ and the lute, Qaboos is a quiet, highly competent 
steward of his small Middle Eastern nation. An Anglophile, Qaboos was educated in Britain -- the elite Sandhurst 
officer's school, after which he served in the British Army. 


Qaboos, an 8th generation descendant of the founder of the royal line of Oman, overthrew his reactionary father in a 
bloodless coup in 1970, and since then he has cemented Oman's role as a key bit-player on the world stage. 
Following the example of his ancestors dating back several centuries, he has maintained good relations with the 
United States. A diplomatic cable released by WikiLeaks revealed that in 2009 Qaboos offered his services as "as 
both an organizer and a venue for any meeting the U.S. would want with Iran -- if kept quiet." American diplomats 
clearly took the sultan up on his offer -- or a similar one shortly thereafter -- and the announcement in Geneva serves 
to highlight the ways that a little-known politician can be instrumental in a major diplomatic breakthrough. 


And there's good precedent for Qaboos's orchestrations. By helping secure the release in 2011 of three American 
hikers captured in Iran, the sultan proved that he was a man that could deliver results. And, as early as this summer, 
rumors of Oman's role in the nuclear negotiations with Iran began to surface. Those talks began with mid-level 
diplomats and, beginning in March of this year, shifted to include a group of high-ranking officials hand-picked by 
President Barack Obama. 


Qaboos, an understated and somewhat frail man with a neatly-trimmed silver beard, is known for his careful, 
calculating style of foreign policy. In a world where the United States and Iran are in opposite corners of the ring, 
Oman has remained neutral, and its leader poses for photo-ops with the same broad smile -- be it with Iran's 
President Hassan Rouhani or former U.S. Secretary of State Hillary Clinton. In 1979, Oman was the only Arab state 
to recognize Egypt's peace treaty with Israel, and by the following year, Qaboos inked an agreement with the United 
States that provided American ships and planes access to Omani military facilities. But despite cozying up to the 
United States, Qaboos has managed to remain an effective intermediary with Iran. 


"The vulgarity of Dubai and the brutality of Iran are simply not his style," writes Brian Whitaker, a former Middle East 
editor for the Guardian. Instead, the sultan has managed to navigate the treacherous waters of Middle East politics 
with a quiet grace. According to Kaplan, both Israelis and Palestinians see Qaboos as a man fully aware of their 
perspectives and grievances. This elegant balancing of the bloody conflicts that plague the region have allowed 
Qaboos to position himself as a key diplomatic go-between for Western powers. The fact that he also has a highly 
respected symphony orchestra and composes his own music only adds to the mystique of Qaboos as a kind of 
Middle Eastern Renaissance man. 


But even if he has an air of cultivation, there is no getting around the fact that Qaboos is a despot, if an enlightened 
one. During his 43 year-rule, he has modernized the country's infrastructure, improved the education system, worked 
towards expanding women's rights, and implemented regulations protecting the environment. But the sultanate has 
very limited freedom of press and virtually no freedom of association. Political freedoms are minimal, and the sultan 
retains absolute authority. Though the country saw a few sporadic protests, Oman largely avoided the turmoil of the 
Arab Spring. 


Protesters claimed they were not standing up against the widely-admired sultan, but other "corrupt officials." The 
demonstrations resulted in a wave of arrests of human rights' activists, however, which were part of a broader crack- 
down on dissenters against the ruling class. Since then, the protests have died down, but now the country faces a 
more immediate problem. Though briefly married to his cousin, Qaboos is single, 73, and without an heir. The lack of 
a successor raises questions about the long-term viability of the current regime. Oman's neighbors are asking the 
same question. When Oman unmasked a spy ring run by United Arab Emirates, among the issues the spies were 
gathering information on was the question of Qaboos' heir. Unhappy with Oman's neutral stance toward Iran, it's a 
question of deep importance to the UAE. If the Emirates ever needed a confirmation of Qaboos' influence, they got it 


this week in Geneva. 
MOHAMMED MAHJOUB/AFP/Getty Images 
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Iranian President Hassan Rouhani, waves to his parliament in Tehran. Ebrahim Noroozi / AP 


The Sultan of Oman personally delivered a letter from President Barack Obama to Iran’s newly elected President Hassan 
Rouhani, in a campaign of rapprochement that may be the first step in what could be a diplomatic breakthrough on Iran’s nuclear 
program. The White House asked Sultan Qaboos of Oman if he would deliver the letter, which an Omani official who had seen 
the letter described as a “note of congratu-lations to Iran... with a stern reminder that the world would not tolerate an Iran with 
nuclear weapons.” 


“We were aware of this important step, and were happy to take part in moving past the stalemate we have all been trapped in 
these many many years,” the official said. He also congratulated the White House on “seeing the opportunity” and taking full 
advantage of Sultan Qaboos’ trip to Tehran. Sultan Qaboos was paid the honour of being the first foreign leader to visit Iran since 
Rouhani took office. 


“Tt can be guessed that the Sultan of Oman’s trip to Iran can mean that afterward this country, instead of playing the role of 
mediator in relation to Iran and America, wants to play the role of host for these two countries with regard to negotiations,” 
Qassem Mohebali, an Iranian analyst on the Middle East, wrote in the reformist Bahar newspaper at the time of the meeting. 


“The channel that was most likely used was that of the Omani Sultan, who visited Iran a few weeks ago,” said Trita Parsi, 
president of the National Iranian American Council. “The Omanis have been used in the past, as have the Turks, Japanese and 
others.” 


The letters exchanged between President Obama and Rouhani led to speculation that the two leaders might hold direct talks. The 
last time a U.S. president held direct talks with an Iranian leader was in December 1977, when then President Jimmy Carter met 
with Shah Mohammad Reza Pahlavi. The White House yesterday was forced to issue an official denial to reports that President 
Obama would meet with Rouhani during the U.N. General Assembly (UNGA). 


“There are currently no plans for the president to meet with his Iranian counterpart at UNGA next week,” White House press 
secretary Jay Carney told reporters. But officials in the State department said that several countries have already lined up to act as 
go-betweens between Iran and the West, preparing backstage diplomacy on behalf of the U.N. concerning Iran’s nuclear 
program. 


Oman has brokered a peace between the two countries in the past. It helped negotiate the release of three American hikers 
detained in Iran in 2011 and then helped bring about the release an Iranian scientist held in California on charges of violating 
U.S. sanctions this year. 


Rouhani was recently elected partly on a platform of improving relations with the West. He has publicly stated that he is “not 
opposed to proper moves in diplomacy.” The statement was seen as Iran possibly opening the door to negotiations with the West 
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on the sidelines of the U.N. 


“There has been discussion of — if the time comes that we want to form a back-channel that is — that in that time we would have 
the right intermediaries there to deliver our communications,” said one State Department official who said there were “half a 
dozen, maybe more” possible countries who could come forward take part in what he called the “diplomatic dance.” In addition 
to Oman, Japan, Turkey, Germany, Russia, and Azerbaijan were named as countries that regularly speak to both the U.S. and 
Iran. It is possible that any and all of these countries could step in whenever there a possible diplomatic breakthrough was on the 
table. 


“There is always a passing of messages, of sentiments, but at this U.N. meeting it will be especially important for there to be 
communication between Iran and the West,” said one German diplomat who was planning to take part in the UNGA. The U.S. 
has in the past used Germany as an emissary, a fellow NATO country that holds similar values to the U.S. and can be trusted to 
convey the nuance of its diplomatic policies openly. Another country that has been used as an intermediary is Switzerland. 
“Usual is the Swiss, but it wasn’t the Swiss this time,” said one Iran analyst when asked about the Obama—Rouhani letter 
exchange. 


Japan and Turkey are also highly prized as mediators, said the State Department official. Turkey has long been a bulkhead 
between Iran and the West and the Turkish government has long wished to assert itself as a global diplomatic voice carrying 
some authority. Japan has maintained strong diplomatic relations with Iran as it relies on Iranian oil exports for its own economic 
well being. Japan also played a pivotal role in a 2010 Turkey—Brazil proposal that nearly led to a compromise on Iran’s nuclear 
facilities. Other countries who could serve as intermediaries include Azerbaijan, which borders Iran to the north. It is the only 
country not requiring a visa to visit Iran. 


Azerbaijani—Iranian relations have been tested in recent years as the Azeri government has established closer ties with Israel. In 
2011, the Israeli defense contractor Aeronautics opened a factory for military drones in Azerbaijan, and Israel’s Aerospace 
Industries followed this up by selling Azerbaijan $1.6 million worth of weapons. In exchange, Azerbaijan supplied Israel with 
forty percent of its oil, and is involved in a lucrative oil and natural gas drilling contract off the coast of Israel. 


Israel regularly uses Azerbaijan as a listening post into Iran, while Iran regularly sends its Revolutionary Guard members to 
gather intelligence there. Now, some are comparing Azerbaijan capital, Baku, to Casablanca, a city filled with spies, soldiers, 
government officials and Nazis during World War II. Rather than finding itself stuck in the middle, the Azeris have capitalized 
on their position to pass messages between the two countries and to the U.S., creating a regular channel for communications. 


The British government could serve as yet another intermediary. Iran’s foreign minister, Mohammad Javed Zarif, has said that he 
will meet with British Foreign Secretary William Hague on the margins of the UNGA. But British officials said that they have 
received no official request. Lastly, and some would argue most importantly, are the Russians. 

Having recently assumed a renewed importance on the world stage for taking the lead on brokering a deal on Syria’s chemical 
weapons, many are wondering if the Russians are working on a similar deal with Iran. 


(Sheera Frenkel, “Obama’s Letter To Iran Ferried By Sultan Of Oman,” posted September 18, 2013 at 5:10 pm EDT, 
http://www.buzzfeed.com/sheerafrenkel/a-diplomatic-game-of-telephone) 


Oman’s Basic Law (Implemented November 6, 1996) 


Article 18: Personal freedom is guaranteed according to the Law, and it is unlawful to arrest, search, detain, or imprison any 
person or have his place of residence or freedom of movement or residence restricted except in accordance with the provisions of 
the Law. 


Article 29: The freedom of opinion and expression thereof through speech, writing or other forms of expression is guaranteed 
within the limits of the Law. 


Article 32: The citizens have the right to assemble within the limits of the Law. 


On May 31, two Omani human rights activists, Ismail alMuqbali and Habeeba alHinai, and a prominent local lawyer, Yaqoub 
alKharusi, drove to Fahud, a major oil facility about 217miles southwest of Muscat. Hundreds, if not thousands, of oil workers 
had taken part in strikes across the country demanding better working conditions and pay. The activists were keen to see for 
themselves how the strikers were being treated by the police. 


But Fahud was something of an anticlimax. There was practically no one there besides the police. After talking to a few 
bystanders, the three activists decided to head back to Muscat, worried that the cops might apprehend them for loitering. The 
police did not do so immediately, but about fifteen miles down the road, their car was pulled over. What followed was silence. 
The three men dropped off the map for a few days. 
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It would be a week before alHinai and alKharusi were let out on bail. The prosecutor’s office would later quietly drop the charge 
of inciting public disorder levelled against them. AlMuqbali spent the next three months in prison, eventually receiving an 
eighteen month jail sentence, thanks in no small part to the contents of his mobile phone. The consequences of the arrest, and the 
seizure of alMugbali’s iPhone, would ripple throughout the activist community in Oman over the coming weeks and months. 
Except for AlMugbali, it would seem the activists were treated with leniency. Was it an abuse of authorities and powers? I guess 
it depends on what was found on AlMugpbali’s iPhone. Given that people who are angry often resort to inflammatory rhetoric that 
they don’t really mean, it is possible the authorities overreacted, but when one considers the fact that the men under investigation 
are activists, it does rather raise the bar on the suspicion quotient. 


A lot of meetings in Muscat take place in the strip-lit, frigidly air conditioned environment of Western coffee shops such as 
Costa, Starbucks, Caribou, Second Cup. Basma alKiyumi sat in just such a coffee shop. She looked to one side, but the 
conversation she was having did not suit the environment. There was little to look at for reassurance. 


“T thought of so many ways to make this year go by,” she said with customary stoicism. “I will be doing a lot of meditation. If 
they allow me books, I will read and write. I’ll try to make it useful. But it is harsh. Nobody likes to be treated as a prisoner. 
Eating horrible food, not being allowed proper visits and it’s...it is horrible. One has to be strong. I can’t spend the time just 
thinking about it.” 


On October 17, Muscat’s court of appeals was due to review sentences handed down to al-Kiyumi and ten other young Omani 
civil society activists of a year each in prison. If the cases are upheld, they will also have to pay fines of two hundred Omani 
Riyals on top of the one thousand riyals they paid to appeal their convictions — significant amounts of money in a country where 
the minimum wage is little more than two hundred riyals a month.On the day of the appeal, the hearing was pushed back to 
November14. AlKiyumi and the other defendants will have to wait another month to discover their fate. Their crime: taking part 
in an illegal gathering, a demonstration held to protest the detention without charge of a group of their colleagues for “/ese 
majeste” — insulting the Sultan. 


Another thirty or so other activists civil society activists, bloggers, intellectuals, and casual social media users including 
alMugbali are also appealing sentences handed down this year, for insulting the Sultan using social media. They, like the 
protesters, do not fancy their chances and are also preparing to spend the next year in jail. 


Oman, which dodged the worst of the Arab Spring in 2011, is often seen as one of the Gulf’s more open and moderate societies. 
Its Basic Law, created in 1996, even guarantees freedom of speech and the right to assembly. So why is the government banning 
protests, spying on social media sites, and locking up some of the country’s most prominent civil society activists? 


When alMugbali, alHinai, and alKharousi were arrested, their laptops, iPads, and mobile phones were seized by internal security 
officials. They were particularly interested Muqbali’s iPhone. They searched through his social media apps, Facebook, Twitter 
and WhatsApp, a peer-to-peer chat service that can be used for group discussions. What they found was enough to justify a quiet 
campaign of arrests. 


Every few days, a group of students, activists, intellectuals, and lawyers were picked up and brought in for questioning. Initially, 
it was hard to know what they had in common. They held divergent political and religious views, and many of them didn’t even 
know each another. But they were all members of social media groups to which Mugpbali and other activists belonged. 


Because they didn’t know exactly why their friends were being arrested, many activists worried for their safety. “He was just 
leaving Second Cup, and people just attacked him, covered his face and dragged him away,” says a friend of the writer and 
blogger Nabhan alHanshi, one of those arrested in June. His friends thought that he had been kidnapped until he reappeared a 
month later, after being accused of insulting the Sultan. 


As evidence of lese majeste, the defendants and their lawyers say that the prosecution provided printouts of messages from 
Facebook pages, Twitter posts, and WhatsApp conversations, some clearly taken from Muqbali’s phone. Messages that the 
prosecutors said caused insult to the Sultan, undermined the Omani state, and somewhat were considered “an abuse of 
technology”. 


The comments and messages ranged from mild accusations that the government depended too much on support from the British 
government to the downright abusive “F-bombs all over the place, directed at the Sultan,” according to one observer who was 
following the trial. But the sentences imposed were largely the same, consisting of a year in jail. The sentences appear to have 
been motivated to maintain public peace and rule of law rather than an attempt to vindictively punish all those who show any 
opposition to the fearless leader. AlKiyumi was familiar with most of the activists arrested in May and June, as were her 
colleagues Said AlHashimi and Basimah AlRajhi. Many of them were fellow human rights and civil society activists. The three 
frequented the same social media sites, but had apparently managed to walk the line between criticism and insult a little more 
carefully. 
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Increasingly concerned by the arrests, they decided to hold a daily, hour-long protest at a parking lot opposite Oman’s state police 
headquarters in Muscat, starting on June 9. “Their families didn’t know where they were; where their daughters and their sons 
were,"AlRajhi says. “It was a surprise for us, it was dangerous for us because we dreamed of civil rights, so we went to say give 
them their rights, let them call their parents, call their lawyers.” As a result of these activities,“they arrested us too,” says 
AlHashimi. 


They were detained on June 11 for holding an illegal gathering. It has been considered a breach of the law to hold public 
meetings in Oman of more than ten people without a permit since 2011. The protesters were also charged with obstructing traffic, 
despite their insistence that they remained meters away from the road throughout their sit-in. 


Thinking the worst they would face would be a sentence of a few weeks, it was a shock when, on August 8, each member of the 
group was given an eighteen-month prison term, a year of which they would have to serve before being granted parole. 
According to the group and their lawyers, the judge hearing their case largely ignored evidence that they had not committed any 
crimes, including using Google maps, photographs, and TV footage shot during the protest. 


“T thought the worst would be a suspended sentence,” says Kiyumi. “We waited and the verdict was announced five minutes 
before the end of the day. We couldn’t get bail, so we spent Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and part of Saturday in prison. It was 
horrible.” 


She also concedes that it was just a matter of time before the security services came for her and her friends. “I thought they would 
arrest me,” she says. “You could see it coming. They were arresting people I knew, my colleagues, and I thought that it would 
come. They hate you, so they are going to find something.” 


Perhaps no one better exemplifies the threat to the established order than alKiyumi, who was walking a tightrope since long 
before the events of 2011. A Britain-trained lawyer, she attracted plenty of attention after returning to Oman in 2008, rising to 
prominence as the defence lawyer for Ali alZuwaidi, a government whistleblower who leaked an internal memo discussing plans 
to muffle a popular political radio talk show in 2009. 


“T couldn’t find a lawyer,” says Zuwaidi, now head of safety at Oman’s civil aviation authority. “I went to people who knew me 
and they told me, Ali, keep your money, you will not win. Then Basmah called, and she said she wanted to be my lawyer. I 
initially said no, but she was persistent, I couldn’t find someone else, so in the end she represented me. She didn't win, but no one 
would have.” 


Although the Ibadhi form of Islam, the majority religion of Oman, is generally more liberal than the Salafi and Wahabi ideology 
practiced in neighbouring Yemen and Saudi Arabia, the sultanate is still deeply conservative in other ways. Women are expected 
to cover their hair in public, and to dress modestly. A burka concealing their faces is not required. AlKiyumi quickly gained 
attention in the Zuwaidi case for her combative style, uncovered hair, and refusal to defer to the older men prosecuting and 
overseeing the case. 


In 2010, she returned to the public eye as one of a group of lawyers, academics, and intellectuals demanding a new constitution, 
giving limited legislative powers to an elected government and national assembly and the codification of civil rights. It was deliv- 
ered to the palace. “We never got an answer,” AlKiyumi says. “Basma is not covered, she dresses modern, she used to go to court 
like that,and our courts are run by hardline conservatives,”’says a government officialwith strong affiliations to the country’s legal 
establishment.“Someone told me, The minute I saw her I knew they would try to get her. She doesn’t care what people think about 
her, or their opinions of her, and she doesn’t take no for an answer. She is against everything they stand for.” 


No one on trial in Muscat believed what happened was simply the result of a few inappropriate comments on social media sites. 
Many, including AlKiyumi, were arrested in 2011 during a period of widespread protests. AlHashimi and AlRajhi, prominent 
figures in the youth movement, became the most high-profile detainees when they were pulled over in Hashimi’s car in Muscat in 
April 2011. 


“The security forces took us and they tortured us,” Hashimi says. “They took us to the desert, they tortured us and they said that 
they would kill us if we returned to our movement. They printed things about us on social media, that we don’t have a reform 
agenda, that we have a hidden agenda, we are supported by foreign powers.” 


Like other Arab governments, Muscat often attributes public dissent to meddling from foreign sources, but its paranoia is not 
directed toward the usual regional bogeyman, Iran, with which it has good relations. Instead, the regime is worried about Abu 
Dhabi, whose royal family appears to have ambitions to integrate Oman into the United Arab Emirates. Given external security 
threats of this kind, it is sometimes necessary to get tough on perceived agents provocateur. 
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AlHashimi and AlRajhi both claim that they were beaten with iron rods. Hashimi says he has received ongoing medical treatment 
for damage to his nervous system and has provided medical records to Foreign Policy that confirm he received treatment in April 
2011 for injuries consistent with trauma from a blunt instrument. The government denies any torture took place. 


The pair was kept in police-run hospitals for several days after the attack, and it was there that al-Rajhi says the tone was set for 
what was to come. “They took me to a police hospital and gave me a virginity test,” she says. “Because they want to create a 
picture of me, that I am not a fighter but something else. There was a security services guy with me all the time. He was waiting 
for the test, and he was shocked that I was a virgin. This is how our security forces think.” They returned to the streets, but 
remained paranoid. They had a suspicion that someone, somewhere, wanted to shut them up for good. “Before and after June 
2011, we were being observed,” says AlRahji. “It wasn’t easy to move around Muscat for us. I thought that if I spoke on the 
telephone they would recognize my voice. My car and my phone were being watched.” 


Other activists concede that, although they were similarly careful with phone calls and text messages, they were not so careful 
with their social media activity. No one said anything about what was being written, says one activist, so the attitude was why 
stop? Now they know. The security forces were most likely waiting, many analysts think, for an opportunity to strike when the 
political situation had become more stable.“In 2011, there was public support so it was difficult for them to do anything,” Rahji 
explains. “In 2012, we lost support [because] people got their economic package.” 


In a region of extremes, Oman is often depicted as an oasis of moderation in a desert of oppression. Muscat’s array of coffee 
shops, malls, and hotel bars with plentiful alcohol are enough to convince most expats and visitors that the country is relatively 
liberal. And although he remains the country’s absolute ruler, its diminutive leader, with gray beard immaculately trimmed with 
an elegant turban, is seen as open -minded for the region, and holds relatively progressive social views. 


Qaboos is also revered by older Omanis, who credit him with turning the poverty-stricken backwater around in record time after 
seizing power from his father, Said bin Tamur, in a bloodless palace coup. In 2010, the U.N. Development Program (UNDP) 
reported that improvements in the level of human devel-opment in the Sultanate over a four decade period are absolutely 
unparalleled. 


In the 1990s, Qaboos surprised many Omanis by creating a rudimentary constitution, the Basic Law, and worked hard in the first 
decade of the new century to increase the visibility of the Majlis al-Shura, an elected consultative body. This was done in the 
absence of impetus or any widespread calls for reform. Yet when those calls began in earnest last year, the expectation among 
Oman’s middle classes that there would be a bigger step towards accountability was met with disappointment. 


“I really thought they would go further,” says the former government advisor. “A lot of people thought they would appoint a 
prime minister, but most of the changes they made have been cosmetic.” This source is by no means a radical — he believes the 
activists sentenced this year “got what they were asking for.” 


The Sultan and his inner circle were careful not to dull their popularity during the 2011 demonstrations. While the protesters still 
enjoyed broad popular support, they made sure most of those arrested were set free. Qaboos then set about appeasing Omanis’ 
economic concerns. As Yemen buckled and sectarian tensions spilled over in Bahrain, he was praised for acting quickly to sack 
ministers accused of corruption, implementing measures to improve working conditions and pay, and even introducing limited 
political reform. 


Familiar red lines remained in place however. Insulting the Sultan is still forbidden. And although Omanis can generally criticize 
their government and its policies and even carp publicly about perceived corruption, the country’s ruling and security elite 
remains sensitive to public scrutiny. This tension between a politically engaged group of young Omanis calling for meaningful 
political change, and the entrenched security, government and business apparatus, is part of a wider trend. Omanis young and old, 
conservative and liberal, worry that the Sultan and his circle have gone as far as they are prepared to on reform, but many are still 
not satisfied. Once change is allowed, there are constant demands for more reform. It is a delicate balancing act to allow for 
change to prevent dissent, while refusing to bend to all demands in order to prevent the country from lapsing into dissolution and 
anarchy. 


Unemployment is high, the cost of living is rising and the government has made little progress in the sphere of job-creation or 
more accountable governance. Instead, riding on high oil production and prices, it has created new state jobs and increased 
salaries, something it cannot afford to do on a long-term basis, according to several Omani economists. “At some point, someone 
is going to have to make some big changes and it will cause a lot of pain,” says a former government advisor. “But no one is 
really willing to and it would hurt the Sultan’s popularity too much.” Others worry that where the Sultan was once a proactive 
reformer, he is increasingly on the defensive, reacting to events while his inner circle fights to maintain their own interests. Says 
one current government official of the elite: “They know they are losing power, and they are afraid of it. They are brainwashed 
into believing that they are at the heart of the country. The internal security was really shocked that somebody spoke up. And 
when they put the first three in jail, their friends came out to protest. If you put someone in jail 10 or 20 years ago that was that. 
But now, things have changed.” 
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All the elite has done by sending so many to jail is buy themselves another year of quiet is the view of one prominent activist. 
The activists interviewed by Foreign Policy remain determined. They plan to continue to call for political change when they are 
released. In many ways, they feel they have little other choice. “Our parents stayed silent for 30 years because they appreciated 
what he did for the country,” says one. “But we are not our parents.” The decision to publicly pillory the activists, by publishing 
the photographs and names of the protesters tried on August 8 in an apparent attempt by prosecutors to shame their families, may 
also have backfired. Most feel they have reached the tipping point where they have now sacrificed so much that they feel they 
have nothing to lose by continuing the struggle. “It has been a very deep experience,” says Rahji. “I am satisfied, I don’t have a 
problem with it. I have a history of paying the price for my principles, and I have now had too many shocks in my life that make 
me stronger. I was kidnapped, I am a woman in an Arab country, so I have lost a lot in society. All of what has happened, all the 
problems I have had should be worth it.” 


Something has changed in the minds of the wider population, adds Hashimi. “If people don’t speak, then something is wrong,” he 
explains. “The normal situation is that the government and the people talk. The unhealthy thing is the absence of discussion. We 
have the government and the public now watching each other, wondering what they can get from each other. The government 
wants the people to be quiet, the people want a good life. Before2011,the government watched the people. But now the people are 
watching back.” Most activists are of the opinion that an opportunity has been missed. “Last year presented an opportunity to 
start real change while the sultan is still around, slowly, under his reign so he doesn’t leave us without proper structural institu- 
tions, and he leaves us with a proper constitution that would guarantee the stability of the country without him around,” says 
Kiyumi. 


“We can’t see who is going to follow him, and there is no proper constitution to fill the gap, to make sure the country will still 
continue running smoothly when he goes. By missing out on this opportunity, they are jeopardizing the authorities, the regime, 
the stability and the sustainability of the whole country and that is very sad.” “If they think they can silence us with a year in 
prison, they are mistaken,” she added. “Stripping people of their rights, if they take everything away from you, then you don't 
have anything to lose. So we might as well continue.” 


(Peter Salisbury, “Insulting the Sultan in Oman,”). 


http://mideast.foreignpolicy.com/posts/2012/10/19/insulting the sultan _in oman) 


“Qaboos can make mistakes like anybody else”-- The Sultan of Oman De-sacralized 
Nov 18 2012 by Marc Valeri 


The summer of 2012 in Oman was inundated with a litany of reports about arrests and convict-ions of bloggers and human rights 
activists. The crackdown on civil society started in May, when two human rights activists and a lawyer were arrested while attem 
-pting to interview strikers at two of the main Omani oil fields. At the beginning of June, eight additional bloggers and writers 
were detained for documenting the strikes and the lack of substantial reforms since 2011. While several of them were kept in 
solitary confinement and their families and lawyers were denied any information as to their whereabouts, several Omanis 
protesting their detentions were also arrested. 


Since the beginning of July 2012, more than forty university students, writers, journalists, human rights activists, and lawyers—a 
number of whom were subjected to physical and psychological practices of mistreatment amounting to torture have been senten- 
ced to at least one year in prison and have been given stiff fines for offenses related to incitement to “cause a riot” and “public 
disorder,” “violation of information crimes law,” and “defamation of the Sultan.” 


The Arab Spring also brought spring to Oman, in the spring of 2011 as it happens. It was at this time that the most widespread 
popular protests occurred in the Sultanate. Unrest on this scale had not been seen since the end of the Dhofar war in the 1970s. 
However, most observers were quick to defend Sultan Qaboos, who was not the target of the protesters. Most protestors admitted 
that he “showed himself responsive of public concern,” and that his management of events supposedly explained why “the unrest 
subsided almost as quickly as it had erupted.” 


These conclusions are thought to be premature by some analysts in light of the events of 2012. The “Omani Spring” has been 
falsely hyped in actual fact. The protests have not taken on the same intensity and on the small scale as have other uprisings in 
the Arab world. However, some analysts believe that the “Omani Spring” has produced a result of no less critical significance for 
the future of Omani politics: the desacralization of Sultan Qaboos.There is no denying the fact that regional dynamics have had 
an obvious impact on the Sultanate since 2011. A country where political associations are banned and prior government approval 
is required for all public gatherings are measures that have provided an impetus for reform. Far from being the image of a 
supposed “sleepy Sultanate,” it has become far more active of late. Commonly depicted as an island of peaceful development 
under the stewardship of an able captain, Qaboos bin Said, increasingly vocal defenders of civil society have been pointing out the 
inherent economic and political flaws in the system. 
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The ineffectiveness of Omanization and the tardiness with which sources of revenue have been redistribu-ted have led to 
dramatic social inequalities, endemic unemployment, and poverty resulting from deregulation and privatization policies. The 
Omani-zation rate in the private sector had plummeted from 18.8 per cent at the end of 2005 to 12.2 percent by August 2012. 
Estimates show a persistent twenty percent unemployment rate among Omani nationals. In fact it is well above twenty-five 
percent among eighteen to twenty-four year-olds. These figures leave unacknowledged what is probably a considerable rate of 
underemployment, particu-larly in rural areas. When the protests started in January 2011, the proportion of Omanis employed in 
the private sector and earning less than the official monthly minimum wage (two hundred Omani Rials [OR]) was seventy 
percent.That’s a substantial portion of the pie graph eking out a subsistence wage at only two hundred Omani Rials per 
month.The cost of living soared simultaneously.It is now impossible to find a two-bedroom flat to rent for less than four 
hundredORper month in Muscat and for less than one hundred fifty OR in ’Ibri or Sur. 


Moreover, it is now common to hear Omanis complaining that members of the government and economic advisory elite have 
been given too much decision-making clout in determining the future of the nation. This is somewhat analogous to what we are 
now seeing in China, where the Chinese elite have announced plans to hold talks to decide China’s future in November of 2013. 
The Chinese Communist Party officials plan to map out a strategy for a ten year plan to reform the economy. This will only lead 
to the power elite making efforts to feather their own nests, since those with power always devise schemes to ensure they retain 
power and are the beneficiaries of whatever reforms are implemented. It is human nature for those in power to wish to safeguard 
their own interests, and since they have the privilege to do it, it is natural that they would strive to do just that. 


While the situation is far less grave in Oman, some analysts believe those with power are taking advan-tage of the situation to 
pursue their own interests. The personal involvement of most decision-makers and cabinet members in business has fuelled the 
widespread perception of a conflict of interests among the power elite, which seems to be safeguarding its privileges while 
silencing protestors. The conflict of interest between the nation’s general interests that they are supposed to promote—such as 
Omanization policies—and the particular interests they defend as businessmen has become glaringly apparent. 


Political grievances found their catalyst in past battles. In 2005, waves of arrests involving senior military and civil officials led 
to the sentencing of more than seventy people. The latter were accused of being members of a secret organization attempting to 
overthrow the regime. Since 2005, new Internet forums sprang up. Most of the participants used their real names and actively 
aimed at promoting new social and political debates in Omani society. There was a spate of arrests, one prominent protestor in 
particular for criticizing the government and providing evidence of corruption by cabinet members in 2009. Online accounts of 
fraudulent practices by key figures of the regime have become commonplace. 


But the Sultan is not on the radar of the activists. The argument that they are afraid to insult His Majesty because it is a criminal 
offence doesn’t wash, since protestors have been arrested for being perceived instigators of riots and social unrest or for criticiz- 
ing the government. In the summer of 2010, intellectuals and human rights activists seized the opportunity of the fortieth anniv- 
ersary of Qaboos’ accession to the throne to submit an online petition to the ruler. The petition called for widespread reforms 
including the formulation of a “new constitution”, which would lead to the inauguration of a parliamentary monarchy and measu- 
res against corruption among top political incumbents. Since the 1970s, Sultan Qaboos’ legitimacy has relied on the assimilation 
of all Omanis to “the state”, while “the state” remains subordinate to the person of Qaboos himself. With the remarkable achieve- 
ments in technical, economic, and social development since the 1970s, efforts to archive Omani history have centered on the 
person of Qaboos, who stands out in the new historiogra-phy as the bodily incarnation of Oman. The pre-1970 history is evoked 
only as an antonym to the glorious national awakening commemorated on July 23, 1970. This is the date of Qaboos’s accession 
to the throne, later renamed Renaissance Day [‘id al-nahda]. 


Until now, the Sultan has been “the source of all laws” [masdar al-qawanin] and there has been no possibility of appeal against 
the ruler’s decisions. Article 41 of the 1996 Basic Law is unequivocal about the fact that his person is inviolable, that respecting 
him is a duty, and that his orders must be obeyed. The extreme personalization of Oman’s political system since 1970 has accust- 
omed many Omanis to the idea that the fate of all his subjects depends on the Sultan’s goodwill. In this context, the various 
expressions of political awareness prior to 2011 were cries for help, addressed to the Sultan by subjects apprehensive about the 
future and increasingly unable to meet daily needs. Far from heading these cries for help, the leadership seemed to have been 
taken unawares. The first protests in Muscat in January 2011 and the general climate of frustration that sparked the fire in Sohar 
in February caught the regime by surprise, against all expectations. Not only was the regime found woefully unresponsive, but it 
also failed to heed the true import of these calls—as illustrated by the list of demands displayed on the Sohar roundabout during 
the first days of the protests and addressed to Qaboos in person. 


Hence, key demands of the strikes and demonstrations revol-ved around job opportunities and pro-active measures to curb rising 
prices and inequalities, but they also called for the personal intervention of the Sultan to attend to the corruption within his own 
government ranks. Activists feel that these repeated calls for help to the ruler remain unheeded and have not resulted in any sub- 
stantial reform. In 1994 and 2005, the regime took the initiative by launching harsh preventive crack downs among intellectuals 
and civil society activists. To activists this seemed to reaffirm that the express-ion of any opinion outside the official rhetoric 
remained forbidden and that the response would be harsh. 
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In 2011, though, something had to give as the regime continued to lag behind protesters’ demands. 


Protestors believed the regime was employing the usual modus operandi, i.e. the long-proven comb-ination of relentless crack- 
downs and cosmetic reforms, to assuage the restless and placate the disgruntled. A number of political strategies were employed 
to counter the mobilizations in 2011. One tactic consisted of dividing the flock based on disparate needs and demands based on 
local identities and tribal issues in what was perceived by many as a divide-and-rule technique designed to prevent greater social 
unrest. Another tactic consisted of the co-optation of alternative voices. Then there was the Sultan’s seemingly arbitrary gestures 
of goodwill, such as raising the minimum wage by forty-three per cent in mid-February 2011, the announce-ment to establish a 
monthly allowance for individuals registered as job seekers, and an effort that same year to create fifty thousand new public 
sector jobs. 


The allegations that independent voices or critics are under foreign influence was another tactic, so as to make dissidents appear 
unpatriotic and at cross-purposes with nation-building. Another strategy of appeasement consisted of the firing of dignitaries to 
create scapegoats and hold them responsible for the system’s failings, but all such tactics appeared to backfire, perhaps because 
the play-book had been used too many times so that activists behind the line of scrimmage could read the play. Decisions 
intended to publicly reaffirm the Sultan’s centrality to the maintenance of national unity and the struggle against corruption and 
to enhance his legitimacy by emphasizing his attentiveness to people’s aspirations, did little to dull the protesters’ resoluteness. 


Let’s face it, assuming and maintaining a position of leadership is no easy matter. The Sultan should be honoured and 
respected for his tireless efforts on behalf of his people, but there comes a time when one realizes it is time to hang up the 
mantle and hand on the sceptre of power to a successor. The Sultan should be grooming such a one and preparing for a 
transfer of power. As a lover of English literature, he needs to reread the wise words of Prospero in The Tempest, who 
realizes that his powers have given way and that it is time to give way to the next generation. 


He needs to reread King Lear and realize that a king must eventually accede to the whims of his court or risk losing his 
stature by being thought an old fool. No disrespect should be accorded this great man, but at the same time, he must learn 
to accept that his time has passed and that it may be time for him to step down. The English proverb is every dog has his 
day, which may seem inappropriate in reference to the Sultan, but the implied meaning should be clear. He might also 
review his Ecclesiastes and remind himself that everything is accorded its time and its season. 


This is Where The Ancient Wisdom Kicks In 


As Saudi Arabian and UAE forces entered Bahrain on March 14, 2011, Qaboos issued a royal decree announcing his intention to 
grant the Council of Oman greater legislative and regulatory powers. It became clear that the Sultan, as well as his GCC counter- 
parts, did not intend anyone to cross the red line, i.e. maintenance of the centralization of power-encompassing the executive and 
the legislative power — as his personal prerogative, off limits and incontestable. In the previous two years, Oman saw the issuance 
of the restrictive cyber crime law by royal decree in February 2011; the extension of the Public Prosecutors considerable powers 
in enforcing the prerogatives of the Inspector General of Police and Customs by royal decree in March 2011; and the tightening 
of article no. 137 of the Penal Law, amended by royal decree in October 2011, and which now states that “anyone participating in 
a gathering of at least ten persons, with an intent to affect the public system, can be punished with a jail term of one month to one 
year.” 


The regime’s repressive response to the popular movement’s demands for reform plunged many Omanis into deep bewilderment. 
Hitherto, Omanis had not been used to seeing public criticism of the government end in rioting in the streets and social unrest. 
Instead, they had been told for forty years to rely on the reassuring patriarch “Baba Qaboos” to intercede in all public matters. 
Particularly disturbing for many Omanis was the repeated labelling of the protesters as “delinquents” and “vandals” by senior 
officials and the sentencing of more than one hundred individuals across the country to jail terms on what appeared to be trumped 
up charges of “possessing material with the intention of making explosives to spread terror.” 


These allegations seem as hyperbolic as the charges themselves. These individuals were, after all, members of the wider comm- 
unity simply asking for better living conditions. Also incomprehensible to many was the Sultan remained in the shadows and 
failed to meet with the protesters in 2011 to discuss their demands. His decision to entrench himself in his palace in Manah 
seemed to illustrate, to the protestors at least, his unwillingness to have his image as arbiter in all mundane matters challenged or 
allow his prestige assailed by exposing himself to public criticism. 


This reluctance to break the taboo on key issues has done nothing but fuel widespread disquiet over the perceived lack of a long- 
term economic and political vision. The Sultan’s refusal to appoint a prime mini-ster or to lay down the foundations for govern- 
ance of a post-Qaboos Oman only seems to have exacerbated the level of anxiety. This only led to more direct criticism of the 
Sultan. In Salalah, demonstrators openly questioned the ruler’s responsibility in economic mismanagement (“If you didn’t know 
[the mal-practices], it is a disaster; but if you did know, it is an even bigger disaster.”) or threatening him in veiled terms by 
referring to the Dhofar war. (“The one who forgets the 1970s should think of the grand-children of the free men.”) 
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Activists who were convinced of the ruler’s belief in reform before February 2011 now expressed their deep disillusionment with 
the regime’s response to a call for change. In the opinion of one teacher and again it is only one opinion: 


Qaboos is an old man, he is a man who is alone and who does not understand his 
country anymore. He does not trust anybody, only a close circle of individuals who 
are the only ones to report to him on the situation in the country [...] I am afraid he 
may squander all he has built and the popular recognition he has accumulated for 
forty years. I am supporting the nomination of a prime minister or a crown prince as 
soon as possible, in order for Qaboos to keep his image of Son of God on Earth that 
he has built for himself. [2] 


In 2011, the Sultan fired high profile ministers, which cynics see as a move orchestrated solely to pacify protesters. The Sultan 
himself is now under fire, as the jokes about him that currently thrive on Facebook testify. Is it true that foreign forces are behind 
all this manufactured dissent? Could the punitive measures adopted by the Sultan’s government and prosecution machinery be 
necessary to quell social unrest fomen-ted by agent provocateurs of foreign powers? Had some plot hatched by foreign intellige- 
nce services been unleashed to destabilize the entire region, drawing even Oman into the vortex of the storm? Accounts of harass 
-ment by security forces, violations of basic human rights, and denunciations of the existence of a security and police state [dawla 
al-amn wa-l-bulis] erupted all over the Internet and Twitter. 


Online writers and protesters, who openly criticized the ruler’s practices namely, his proximity to British and US interests and 
his management of oil rent — were quickly arrested and condemned to jail for lése-majesté. The regime’s successful, decades long 
Sultanate protocol of identifying contemporary Oman as a whole with its leader Sultan Qaboos, also began to falter. Sadly, it is 
now openly challenged by activists and bloggers, who now make a clear distinction between the current regime and the Omani 
nation. To be fair, some of the criticism directed against the ruler and the power politics of the regime are made by sincere 
patriots, who seek the general well being of the Sultanate. One activist is not far from suggesting that the ruler has become the 
problem more than the solution: 


In 2011, we wanted to understand what the cause of our country’s disease is. We 
wanted to remove the corrupted elite [around the sultan] from the political system and 
see if this could sort out the problem. We managed to make these elites go...but we 
have quickly understood that the body was still deeply infected.[2] 


Moreover, graffiti calling for the overthrow of the Sultan has appeared on some Sohar walls. The Prosecutor General, appointed 
by the Sultan’s decree in 2004, has become the most reviled member of the regime. His repeated statements in June 2012, worthy 
of a bygone age, saying that he would take “all appropriate legal actions” against writers and sit-in participants who are said to 
act “against values and morals of the Omani society” and to “prejudice the national security and public interests,” only confirm 
that the authorities are unable to come to terms with a development that they had failed to anticipate: the ongoing breakdown of 
the myth of Qaboos’ embodiment of contemporary Oman. 


As a consequence of the unwillingness to answer the multiple calls for help from his subjects, Sultan Qaboos has fallen from his 
symbolic pedestal. The official narrative stressing Omanis’ duty of loyalty towards Baba Qaboos in the name of the nahda 
ideology is like a broken record that has proved inaudible in a country where eighty-four percent of the population was born after 
1970 and seventy percent after 1980. This young Omani civil society is composed of educated males and females who no longer 
agree to abdicate their right to take part in the political and economic decisions the country is facing, as their parents had done, 
rallying behind their leader for the sake of national unity. 


Many Omanis are now aware that the Sultan will be held accountable for decisions made now that may impact post-Qaboos 
Omani for generations. As one of the Sohar activists summarizes, “Qaboos has become somebody like anybody else, he can 
make mistakes like anybody else...”[3] 


It goes without saying that Sultan Qaboos has remained at least up until now, the only legitimate candid-ate for power and must 
be respected and applauded for his efforts. Omanis must not be ungrateful to the Sultan for his years of unselfish service and 
goodwill. However, to a certain extent, the “Omani Spring” marks the de-sacralization of Sultan Qaboos. This dramatic change in 
the relationship between the society and its leadership confronts the Qaboos-State with unprecedented questions and forces the 
Sultan to reappraise his ‘legitimation’ strategies as a whole. This brutal collision with reality for the “Son of God on Earth” 
definitely marks the beginning of a new chapter in Oman’s history and Oman’s legitimation of authoritarian rule. 


[1] Personal interview, Muscat, 16 October 2011. 


[2] Personal interview, Muscat, 11 October 2011. 
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[3] Personal interview, Muscat, 12 October 2011. 


Marc Valeri, “Qaboos can make mistakes like anybody else: The Sultan of Oman De-sacralized,” Nov 18 2012, 
http://www. jadaliyya.com/pages/index/8430/ 


Sultan of Oman pardons people jailed for 2011 protests 


Oman’s Sultan Qaboos has pardoned activists jailed for taking part in anti-government protests three years ago, media reported, 
is just his latest gesture meant to appease and placate the anxieties of citizens worried about unemployment and inadequate pay. 
Demonstrations erupted in parts of Oman in early 2011,following the outbreak of popular revolts in other Arab states. How much 
of this dissent was foreign spawned is anyone’s guess at this point. Doubtless some unrest was fomented by the same foreign 
intelligence services that have been inciting unrest in other countries. But unlike in Tunisia, Egypt and Bahrain, in the case of 
Oman, the protests were focused on jobs and alleged corruption, rather than changing the government. State news agency ONA 
gave no precise figures on how many received pardons, but Gulf News, a newspaper published in the United Arab Emirates 
(UAE), said pardons were issued to fourteen people serving prison sentences ranging from thirty months to five years. Qaboos 
ordered the pardon to coincide with the anniversary of his accession to power in 1970 after he overthrew his father, as a reminder 
to people that the country was in danger of committing the mistakes of the past. It is almost as if he is implying that he is willing 
to enact the same measures that brought him to power if the dissident element fails to diffuse. 


Those pardoned include people convicted of blocking roads, obstructing police officers in the line of duty — considered a form of 
obstruction of justice — and attacking government facilities, according to ONA. “This pardon is another opportunity provided by 
the state to its citizens to remain loyal people who contri -bute to the building of their country, maintaining its achievements and 
being involved in blessed work and march to ensure progress, security and stability of the nation,” the agency said. Along with 
the pardon, Qaboos ordered those dismissed from private and public jobs after the 2011 prot-ests to be reinstated. The Arabic- 
language Azaman newspaper also affirmed that some members of an espionage ring uncovered in 2011 had also been pardoned 
and had returned to their home countries. ONA alleged that the foreign spy ring was linked to the UAE and targeted Oman’s 
military and government. The UAE has denied links to any such network, but the case temporarily soured relations between the 
two neighbouring countries. Despite the embarrassing allegations, diplomatic ties between the UAE and Oman have since 
improved. 


The Omani government sought to ease public discontent in by announcing plans to limit the number of foreign workers eligible 
to work in the county and sharply raise the minimum wage for locals in a drive to increase employment of Omani citizens. 
Qaboos had already pardoned some Omanis jailed for defaming the country’s ruler or taking part in protests in March. Oman, 
which sits on the Strait of Hormuz through which some forty percent of the world’s sea-borne oil exports passes, has also pledged 
to create tens of thousands of public sector jobs. But delays in implementing the promises have left protests simmering, with 
some anger focused on the 72-year-old Sultan. (Reporting by Sami Aboudi,; Editing by William Maclean and Raissa Kasolowsky, 
“Sultan of Oman pardons people jailed for 2011 protests,” http://www.reuters.com/article/2013/07/23/us-oman-pardon- 
idUSBRE96M0M420130723) 


The Sultan’s pardon should be the first step in addressing freedom of expression in Oman © AFP/Getty Images 
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The Sultan of Omans decision to pardon all activists and writers convicted of insulting the ruler,IT crimes and taking part in 
unauthorized protests the previous year should be just the first step in addressing the issue of freedom of expression in Oman. 
After issuing the pardon, the Sultan ordered that the prisoners be released immediately on the same day. Amnesty International 
received information that all those held on such charges had already been released. 


“The Sultan’s pardon is a very welcome step and we are delighted that dozens of prisoners of conscience on whose cases we have 
been campaigning are back at liberty and able to rejoin their families & friends,” said Philip Luther of Amnesty International’s 
Middle East and North Africa programme.““However, indivi -duals peacefully exercising their right to freedom of expression 
should never have been put in prison in the first place, nor tried on charges that criminalize freedom of expression. The pardon 
should act as a spur for the Omani authorities to lift restrictions on freedom of expression by repressive laws." Amnesty Intern- 
ational had been calling for their immediate and unconditional release and for their convictions to be qua-shed. Dozens of Omani 
activists had been sentenced or were standing trial when the Sultan issued the pardon. The trials began shortly after numerous 
writers, activists and bloggers were arrested during a crack down in Oman in late May and early June 2012. 


During this time, Oman’s Public Prosecution issued a number of statements threatening to take legal action against anyone who 
publishes “offensive writing” in the media or online deemed to incite others to action “under the pretext of freedom of 
expression”.The trials, some of which reached the Supreme Court, had seen multiple delays. In 2013, many of the jailed activists 
went on hunger strike for around a week to two weeks in protest at delays in their hearings being held before the Supreme Court. 
It ended when they were finally informed that their appeals would be heard. The Supreme Court upheld sentences against eight 
people but accepted the appeals of eight others and ordered a retrial.Alongside the sixteen cases,the trials of at least eighteen 
other activists were still ongoing when the pardon was issued. The Omani authorities have a history of operating strict restrictions 
on free-dom of expression and assembly. Bloggers and journalists were also targeted prior to events in 2012 after criticizing the 
government, including some who were detained. 


(“Sultan of Oman pardons activists,” Source:Philip Luther,Amnesty International’s Director for the Middle East and North Africa, 
https://www.amnesty.org/en/news/sultan-oman-pardons-activists-2013-03-22) 


Sultan Nadu Balakrishnan’s tribute to Oman 
DC | Abhish K Bose | 22nd Nov 2013 


Kottayam: It was his visit to Oman in the late eighties and early nineties that inspired C.V. Balakrishnan to write the novel 
Sulthan Nadu, about the ruler of Oman. The writer was bowled over by the hospitality and intensely impressed by the liberal 
milieu and culture of that Gulf country, which he found very different from other Gulf countries he had visited. The novel that 
came out of that first impression will now be made into a film. The script of the film titled Jn the Silver Light is ready. Journalist 
John Brittas plays the lead role in the film, which is a tribute from Balakrishnan to Sultan Qaboos bin Said al Said, the ruler of 
Oman. “In the brief period of my stay, I breathed a fresh air where culture, sophistication, and a humanitarian concern is seeping 
right from the top of the administration to the very bottom of officialdom. This is a unique phenomenon among the Gulf States. I 
have visited other Gulf countries such as Saudi Arabia and Dubai on various occasions,” Balakrishnan said. 

He acknowledges and appreciates the fact that the Sultan of Oman has a great deal of consideration for Indians and especially 
those from Kerala, which is evident in the way Indians are treated there. The Sultan was a student of former Indian President, 
Shankar Dayal Sharma. “It is only for the arrival of Dr Sharma and Indira Gandhi that the Sultan used to come to the airport. 
Surely the Sultan had his officials have much affection towards Indians, probably inspired by his relationship with Dr Sharma,” 
Balakrishnan added. The life of the Indian Diaspora has been interwoven in the script, “their hopes and aspirations and how they 
have built their dreams with the aid of the culture and milieu of Oman,” Balakrishnan said. The plan is to shoot the film in 
Muscat, the capital city of Oman. “Abhish K Bose, “Sultan Nadu Balakrishnan’s tribute to Oman,” 
http://www.deccanchronicle.com/131122/news-current-affairs/article/sultan-nadu-balakrishnan%E2%80%99s-tribute-oman) 


First Published: 2013-11-04 


Prosperous present, bright future: Oman marks 43rd National Day 


Omani people celebrate National Day while building their country with strong determination, working sincerely 
to achieve goals of development march. 
Middle East Online 
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Progress at all levels 


MUSCAT - On November 18, 2013, the Omani people celebrate the 43rd National Day while building their 
country with firm will and strong determination, working sincerely to achieve the goals of the development 
march which advances in well-studied steps towards maintaining the country’s prosperous present and 
preparing for a bright, dignified future under the astute leadership of His Majesty Sultan Qaboos bin Said who 
directed Oman’s march with prudence and efficiency. 


Over the years of the Sultanate’s modern renaissance, 
the Omani citizen constituted the cornerstone and the moving force for progress at all levels. The deep confi- 
dence and Royal patronage of His Majesty Sultan Qaboos formed a solid foundation for national develop- 
ment. This was made clear in His Majesty’s speech on November 12, 2012 on the occasion of opening of the 
5th Term of Majlis Oman (Council of Oman), which coincided with the opening of the Majlis’s building in the 
area of Al Bustan, Muscat. On this occasion, His Majesty said, “We have directed the government to focus in 
its future development plans on social develop-ment (particularly in aspects related to citizens’ livelihood) by 
providing more employment opportunities and training programmes, and by raising the volume of productivity. 


We are following up the steps being taken and this matter will also be the focus of attention of the Supreme 
Council for Planning.” One of the salient features of Oman’s modern renaissance march under the leadership 
of His Majesty Sultan Qaboos is that special relationship between the leader and the people in all parts of the 
country. The citizens — in this renaissance and under this wise leadership — occupy a central position and a 
first priority, as citizens are considered, on one hand, the most valuable assets of the nation and, on the other 
hand, a basic pillar of sustainable development. 


Foreign Policy 


The basic principles of the Sultanate’s foreign policy stem from the strategic vision of His Majesty Sultan 
Qaboos about peaceful co-existence between all peoples, neighbourliness, non-interference in the internal 
affairs of others and mutual respect for national sovereignty. 
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While the Sultanate’s foreign and domestic policy embodies the traits of the Omani identity — known for 
calmness, frankness and concern for others and keen on positive interaction with them, it also embodies a 
clear vision about how relations with Arab and friendly nations should be. It is a vision that has always 
manifested wise leadership, farsightedness and strong keenness to build the best ties with all countries in a 
manner that enhances peace, security and stability in the region and provides a climate that is conducive to 
development and prosperity for the people of Oman and the people around the region. 


Inspired by the thought of His Majesty Sultan Qaboos, the Omani diplomacy has accorded attention to friend- 
ship with the world through good, balanced ties with each country that takes positive steps on the way to 
cooperation and commit itself to international charters and UN principles for achieving progress and consoli- 
dating the foundations of international stability. Hence Oman foreign policy’s response to all events which 
took place in the region and the world has been prudent and enlightened; so these events, even at the height 
of their hostility, did not influence Oman’s foreign policy in any negative way. 


In his Royal address at the opening of Majlis Oman’s Fifth Term of 2012, His Majesty Sultan Qaboos 
reaffirmed, like in all his Royal speeches, that the essence of the Sultanate’s foreign policy is “the call for 
peace, harmony and close cooperation among all nations, as well as commitment to principles of justice, 
fairness, non-interference in the internal affairs of others and the settlement of disputes by peaceful means in 
a manner that safeguards to humanity its security, stability and prosperity”. 


On grounds of this clear and deep vision, the Sultanate established its relations with sisterly and friendly 
states in its capacity as a peace-loving nation that is always bent upon resolving disputes through positive 
dialogue and by peaceful means. The Sultanate spares no effort in fostering peace, security and stability in 
its surroundings because it has gained friendship, credibility and esteem, both as a leadership and as a state. 
Oman’s benign efforts and endeavours succeeded many times in rapprochement of views and overcoming 
disputes between sisterly and friendly states in the region and beyond. This earned the Sultanate more 
respect at all levels. Acting on humanitarian grounds and on its awareness that many civilians fall prey to 
crises, conflicts and misunderstanding in relations between countries, the Sultanate exerted acclaimed and 
successful efforts which led to the release of hostages belonging to sisterly and friendly countries. 


This reflects the deep respect and appreciation that the Sultanate has gained at all Arab, regional and inter- 
national levels.Over the recent period, Oman witnessed considerable political, diplomatic and economic 
activity as part of the Sultanate’s keenness to go ahead with the enhancement of relations with sisterly and 
friendly countries to help achieve the mutual interests that the country shares with other countries. The 
private visit of His Majesty Sultan Qaboos to Iran in August 2013 constituted a distinctive milestone and a 
major landmark in promoting relations between the Sultanate and the Islamic Republic in many fields. Also, 
following a deep conviction in cultural diversity and the importance of communication and dialogue to achieve 
understanding among peoples of the world and facilitate their cooperation in addressing common challenges, 
the Omani leadership took keen interest in extending bridges of cultural, intellectual and scientific contact, in 
a variety of ways, with people belonging to other civilizations. 


In Washington, the Sultan Qaboos Centre for Culture plays an active role in achieving intellectual and cultural 
exchange between the Omani and other Arab people, in particular, and with the American people through 
different activities. 


The Sultanate’s pavilion at the national library in Moscow (one of the most famous libraries in the Russian 
capital) represents a wide perspective through which visitors have a close look at various aspects of the 
Sultanate’s heritage and the Omani, Arab and Islamic development. It is a means of expanding communi- 
cation with the Russian friendly people. On the other hand, the Omani-Lebanese Cultural Centre in Beirut 
represents an axis for cultural contact, both at the Arab and international levels. Another Omani cultural 
edifice is building of Oriental Studies Institute (Al Bairouni Library)which His Majesty Sultan Qaboos 
ordered to be set up in the Uzbekistan capital, Tashkend, in recognition for knowledge and scholars and in 
support for the role of the institute in fostering cultural contact with the world all around. 


In Paris, the exhibition “Oman and the Sea” is being organized by the Sultanate at the National Maritime 
Museum affiliated to the French Navy and its activities continue till January 2014. The exhibition serves as a 
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valuable means of highlighting the Omani cultural heritage, particularly the Omani people’s seafaring tradi- 
tions --- a legacy of heritage, history and contact with different cultures and civilizations lasting more than 
5,000 years. 


His Majesty Sultan Qaboos reaffirmed, in his Royal address which comes in the lead of the manual of the 
exposition, that “the message being conveyed by the exhibition / Oman and the Sea / crystallizes values of 
tolerance, cultural contact, dialogue, mutual respect and positive cooperation — values on which Oman’s 
foreign relations have been based over the ages”. His Majesty the Sultan adds, “We hereby underline our 
pride over the historical ties of Omani-French friendship and the advanced level they reached since they were 
first established in 1660. 


No doubt, the arrival of Admiral Francois-Edmond Paris at the Omani seashore in 1838 left rich human and 
cultural heritage that contributed to a great extent to documenting and studying the components of various 
Omani boats, dhows and ships which used to roam the seas and oceans all along the maritime routes 
between the East and the West.” 


Due to the vital role of universities and the lofty status they enjoy at all levels, several Sultan Qaboos Chairs 
that have been established highlight the study of the Arab and Islamic civilization with a view to achieving 
deeper understanding between people belonging to different civilizations through a set of refined scientific 
approaches. These chairs are established under the name of His Majesty Sultan Qaboos in the most famous 
world universities, including two US universities Harvard and George Town, Cambridge of Britain, Melbourne 
of Australia, Utrdecht University of the Netherlands, Beijing University of China, Tokyo University of Japan 
and University of Lahore of Pakistan, in addition to a number of universities in GCC, Arab and Islamic 
countries. The “Sultan Qaboos Chair” is an ongoing project which seeks to impart a cultural message in 
serving humanity. 


The University of Cambridge granted His Majesty Sultan Qaboos a medal of distinction for serving the 
educational march at an international level. The medal is a new laurel of recognition and a symbol of the 
brilliant international reputation which His Majesty the Sultan has gained at world level. 


Tolerance: An Authentic Trait of the Omani Identity 


The Sultanate of Oman makes tangible efforts in deepening the concept of tolerance which is seriously 
lacking in our world today more than any other time. These efforts come, not only in the context of the 
successful Omani diplomacy, but also a deep, wide-scale intellectual discourse to bridge the gaps between 
nations, cultures and religions and to meet on one common humanitarian ground. 


The US State Department’s annual report on religious freedoms of 2012 hailed the efforts of the Sultanate in 
combating religious extremism and reinforcing religious freedoms. The report explained that the Sultanate 
adopts a moderate Islamic message, an evidence of religious freedom which is enjoyed by people belonging 
to different religious groups in the Sultanate, where religious rituals are practised without restriction. Yet, the 
Sultanate is far from being lenient towards violation of religious freedoms. Minorities in Oman perform their 
rituals in full freedom. 


Upon the opening of Majlis Oman’s Fifth Term on October 31, 2011, His Majesty Sultan Qaboos reaffirmed 
that “The more thought becomes diverse, open and free from fanaticism, the more it becomes a correct and 
sound basis for building generations and achieving the progress of nations.” 


In this context the “Symposium on Developing Jurisprudence Sciences”, held on April 9, 2013, was like a 
lighthouse bringing together scholars form of the Islamic nation of all sects to formulate joint stands to support 
co-existence. The symposium, which was attended by more than 100 scholars, intellectuals and researchers, 
embodied Oman’s renewable keenness on peaceful co-existence and tolerance in today’s world where 
conflicts, tensions and intolerance prevail among nations which in the past used to enjoy these virtues for 
centuries. 


In the field of action to highlight Omani thinking and its civilized role within the Islamic thought in general, and, 
as part of the attention accorded to the set of values which enrich human life in an integrate way, the Ministry 
of Awqaf and Religious Affairs is publishing a magazine titled “Tafahum” / Understanding /, a periodic 
publication aimed at deepening the principle of tolerance and the value of dialogue, earning Oman wider 
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respect in the world. 


Following this initiative, a series of exhibitions titled “Religious Tolerance in Oman” was launched in April 
2011. The programme was expanded further and renamed as “Message of Islam”. The expositions focus on 
a three-axis theme: Religious Tolerance, Joint Understanding and Peaceful Co-existence. 


The exhibition has been expanded further to be held in 16 countries in different continents, namely the United 
States, Brazil, Australia, Russia, Canada, Portugal, Pakistan, India, Turkey, South Korea, New Zealand, 
Tanzania, Indonesia and Malaysia. The exhibition works will be translated into 19 languages. 


In addition, the Ministry of Awqaf and Religious Affairs released three documentary films in 2012. The films 
highlighted the Sultanate’s experiences in the fields of tolerance, co-existence, Islamic art and religious 
discourse, and they generated wide-scale local and international acclaim. 


Also, the Sultanate keeps hosting a number of professors and specialists in Islamic studies every year. The 
programme seeks to enhance dialogue and understanding through clear-cut visions based on the Other's 
perspective of foreign cultures, heritage and expertise. 


The Royal Meet-the-people Tour 


At a time the process of developing Oman into a state of modern institutions is taking shape, based on 
grounds of solid foundations where citizenship, equality and justice are being enhanced every day and the 
fruits of renaissance being taken to all corners of the country, His Majesty Sultan Qaboos, since the outset of 
the renaissance, has always been keen on maintaining his decades-old tradition of holding direct meetings 
with citizens in their areas of residence in the governorates. 


The Royal meet-the-people tours, which last for weeks and sometimes months, are not only a prominent 
landmark in the leader’s contact with his people, but also a method of following up development projects. 
These tours have become a means of reinforcing citizens’ political participation in decision-making, to bring 
the economic and social development projects closer to the daily needs of citizens, while at the same time 
highlighting priorities at a national level. 


Hence the Royal meet-the-people tours take greater economic and social dimensions and help in the 
immediate addition of new projects in areas like health, electricity and water supply and roads, among other 
projects, in the wilayats of the Sultanate. Another aspect that highlights the significance of Royal meet-the- 
people tours in touching the lives of citizens and sustaining the development process is the fact that His 
Majesty the Sultan issues directives at the Royal camps to hold seminars on matters of concern to citizens. 


On January 15, 2013, His Majesty Sultan Qaboos began a Royal tour in the Governorate of Al Dakhiliyah 
where he declared the establishment of “Al Ajyal College for Traditional Industries” in the Wilayat of Bahla, 
which is known as a ‘natural incubator’ of craft industries and contains some of the Sultanate’s most beautiful 
relics. 


His Majesty the Sultan also announced the results of the symposium on “Development of Small and Medium 
Enterprises”, held in the purviews of the Royal Camp at Saih al Shamikhat, Wilayat of Bahla, from January 21 
to 23,2013. His Majesty said,“They(recommendations)were very good decisions. They were 14 binding decisi 
-ons.”His Majesty also announced the establishment of a new fund called “AlRafd Fund”,which combines all 
resources for the support of youth, including Sanad Fund. “We have decided to combine all these resources 
under one fund, Al Rafd, which will carry out a specific mission. In this case, Al Rafd will be in the service of 
these young men and young women, to enable them to develop their small and medium enterprises. And we 
have decided to make the initial capital of the Fund RO 70 million that will be increased by RO 7 million each 
year. Hopefully this Fund will bring prosperity to our sons and daughters.” 


The outcome of the Royal directives was as follows: 95% of the decisions of SMEs development were 
implemented in the first half of 2013, while 25% of the target achievements in this project were realized 
before the fixed date, including the establishment of the Public Authority of Small and Medium Enterprises 
under Royal Decree No 36/2013. The Council of Ministers received a proposal to regulate the service of 
government employees wishing set up their own private businesses. The proposal states that these 
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employees should focus on the establishment and management of their private businesses while at the same 
time drawing their (government job) salaries for one year. 


Industry 


The industry sector constitutes one of the main components of the national economy’s diversification aimed 
at diminishing dependence on oil. This sector’s importance stems from its ability to cover a great volume of 
society’s need for commodity items, particularly construction materials, in addition to its ability to provide 
employment opportunities. The recent past period witnessed the setting up of many basic industries, notably 
gas-based industries. Focus in the future stage is directed to expanding existing industrial estates and estab- 
lishing new industrial estates in the governorates of Al Dhahirah and North Sharqiyah, in addition to increase- 
ing the integration of port services and businesses of adjoining industrial estates in Sohar, Salalah and Al 
Duqm to encourage the setting up of converting industries and, thereby, increase economic revenues and 
provide new employment opportunities. 


The Sultanate seeks to increase the contribution of the converting industries sector to the Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP) by 15% by 2020. So far, the contribution of this sector to the GDP stands at 10%. The value 
of converting industries’ domestic product increased from about RO 2965.2 million in 2011 to RO 3040.1 
million in 2012. A competition called “HM Cup for Five Best Factories” is being organized on an annual basis 
since 1991 in a bid to keep pace with the goals of the national industrial strategy. It comes as part of the 
government's efforts to encourage Omani factories to continue developing their technical capacities, stick to 
specifications and increase the percentage of Omanisation. The Industrial Innovation Centre, founded in 
2010, is considered one of the modern projects being implemented to upgrade the performance of the 
industrial sector through research in the field of “sustainable industrial growth”. 


An annual campaign titled “Omani” is being organized to help promote Omani products. 
Industrial and Economic Zones 


Specialized economic and industrial zones and free zones contribute to enriching business activity, attracting 
foreign investments and opening up export markets before products of converting industries. They are also 
considered an efficient means of achieving economic goals of transfer of technical expertise and the diversi- 
fication of sources of income, besides increasing employment opportunities. The Sultanate adopts a policy of 
distribution of industrial estates and free zones into the governorates. The Public Establishment for Industrial 
Estates undertakes the management and operation of 7 industrial estates, namely in Al Rusayl, Sohar, 
Raysut, Nizwa, Sur, Al Buraimi and Samayil (under construction), in addition to Knowledge Oasis Muscat 
(which focuses on information technology) and Al Mazyouna Free Zone, which attract projects dealing with 
commercial and industrial exchange between the Sultanate and Yemen. Work is also under way to establish 
two new industrial zones in the wilayats of Ibri and Al Mudhaibi. 


The setting up of the Special Economic Zone at Duqm, founded under Royal Decree No 119/2011 on Octo- 
ber 26, 2011 is considered a new addition to the national economy. The projects that the Special Economic 
Zone houses include the Port of Duqm, Al Duqm Dry Dock and a number of tourist and logistic areas. The 
Sultanate plans to carry out a number of major industrial projects at this zone to attract invest-ments worth 
$15 billion over the next 10 years. The Special Economic Zone has been designed to achieve steady growth 
in the number of employment opportunities. There will be 20,000 direct and indirect employment opportunities 
by 2020. Work began on developing the zone in mid-2007 through the project of Duqm Port. The manage- 
ment of the Special Econo-mic Zone hopes to make it one of the world’s most active commercial, industrial 
and tourist spots. Over the past few years, the Sultanate accorded attention to the setting up of free zones, 
which are considered gateways to foreign and local investments due to the privileges and incentives they 
offer to investors. 


Free zones -- which are regulated in accordance with the Free Zones Law of 2002, promulgated under Royal 
Decree No 56/2002, provide a package of investment incentives and privileges like exemptions from taxes, 
streaming of licensing and clearance procedures, import of all goods permissible in the country, exemption 
from the “lowest limit of investment” condition, free use of currencies, exemption of profits from the income 
tax and other incentives. So far, three zones have been established in the Sultanate: The first is Al Mazyouna 
Free Zone which began operations in 1999 and it lies in the Governorate of Dhofar near the Yemeni borders; 
the second is Salalah Free Zone, founded in 2006, and is managed and operated by Salalah Free Zone 
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Company; the third is Sohar Free Zone, established under Royal Decree No123/2010 onDecember 20, 2010. 
It is managed by Sohar Free Zone Company. 


Small and Medium Enterprises 


On the directives of His Majesty Sultan Qaboos the Symposium on Development of Small and Medium 
Enterprises was held on the sidelines of the Royal Camp at Saih Al Shamikhat in the Wilayat of Bahla from 
January 21 to January 23, 2013. This symposium constituted the highest attention ever accorded to small 
and medium enterprises sector in the Sultanate. It came out with a number of decisions which responded to 
the aspirations of citizens, including the approval and implementation of a training programme for disabled 
employees operating in the government sector, decisions on direct engagement with the private sector on 
matters related to enhancing entrepreneurship, and facilitation and development of procedures related to 
SMEs (in all departments) with a view to achieving the best possible level of services to these SMEs to 
enable them to play their developmental role. 


Information Technology 


In October 2012, the Sultanate began to implement a plan for transformation into e-government which is 
expected to reach “full transformation” stage in 2015. The aim is to achieve added value to the target public 
by providing services that the citizens deem as satisfactory and appropriate. These services include ones 
related to government establishments which belong to the same sector (like education, health) or services 
belonging to different sectors but perform similar tasks or services (like human resources). The plan for digital 
transformation of government departments, which was approved by the Council of Ministers in June 2012, 
consists of four stages due to be completed by 2015. These stages are “existence”, “interaction”, 
“engagement” and “transformation”. Two more stages — namely “participation” and “international interaction” 
— will only be possible to achieve after the completion of the fourth stage. 


Agriculture Sector 


In December 2012 to April 2013, the Sultanate conducted the Third Agricultural Census which targeted 
providing data and details, up-to-date statistical information about the components of the agriculture sector 
(plant and livestock sections). The data of the new census provide an update of the previous census data 
which was conducted during the Agricultural Year 2004-2005. The data also constitutes a basis for 
formulation of strategies for the development of the agriculture sector through a set of services, instructions 
and awareness activities targeting farmers and livestock breeders, in addition to the importance of such data 
for students, researchers and investors in the various agricultural specializations. 


The overall area of agricultural land in the Sultanate, according to Census 2004-2005 stood at 324,000 
fedans, compared to about 241,000 fedans during Census 1992-1993. Cultivated area now comprises 44.2% 
of the total agricultural area. The value of agricultural produce rose from about RO 189.9 million in 2006 to 
about RO 267.7 million in 2010, an increase of 9% on annual average. 


In November 2009, the Sultanate launched a project to plant one million date palms distributed into 
different governorates. 


Fisheries 


In early 2013, the Sultanate began implementing a strategy for the development of the fisheries sector. The 
strategy, which lasts till 2020, covers 21 projects involving investments worth RO 509.4 million. The strategy 
focuses on a set of targets to be achieved: Developing fisheries-based industries of added value, diminishing 
related waste, promoting the capacity of the fishing fleet, developing infrastructure, developing fisheries 
activity to increase production and improving fisheries marketing. These objectives will be achieved through 
the implementation of three types of projects: infrastructure, investment and subsidy projects. 


The Tourism Sector 


In early 2013,the Sultanate began to draft a long-term strategy for the development of the tourism sector after 
the Council of Ministers approved referral terms for the strategy,which takes three years to prepare and which 
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focuses to a great extent on domestic tourism. The strategy seeks to activate the tourism sector as a main 
contributor to the Sultanate’s vision for economic diversification, increasing employment opportunities offered 
to citizens and proper exploitation of the country’s rich, diverse environmental resources. The strategy lays 
emphasis on a number of tourism products which will be initiated and used to compete in the international 
tourism market. 


The preparation of the tourism sector development strategy comes at a time when the Sultanate has already 
made many achievements in the sector.Among these achievements is the Sultanate's winning 4th place at 
the Middle East level in the list of “most developed countries in the tourism and aviation sector”, according to 
the 2013 Travel and Tourism Competitiveness Report issued by the World Economic Forum. Through its part 
-icipation in ITB expo in March2013,the Sultanate bagged three international prizes,which were First Place 
Prize in the“Best Destination’category in the area of Arab states for German-speaking tourists(from Germany, 
Austria and Switzerland); Second Place Prize won by Oman Air as “Best Airline Company” operating flights 
between Arab countries and Germany; and 3rd place in “Best Foreign Tourism Representing Office” prize for 
the German tourism market’s category of German-speaking countries. 


This prize stems from polls covering more than 2,600 experts, members, travel and tourism company repre- 
sentatives take place in Germany and German-speaking countries. Oman also received praise from the Arab 
Tourism Organisation for the excellence and diversification of activities of the programme titled “Muscat, the 
Capital of Arab Tourism” in 2012. This increased the number of tourists visiting the Sultanate during that year 
to 1,400,000. 


Omani Ports 


The network of main Omani ports includes Port Sultan Qaboos, established in 1974 as an import and export 
terminal that witnessed continuous development over the years of the Sultanate’s modern renaissance. 
The port now boasts 13 berths totaling 2,592 metres in length. Its depth ranges between 4 and 13 metres. 


In July 2011, the government decided to transform Port Sultan Qaboos into a full-fledged tourism port. The 
decision provides for the transfer of all import and export activities to Sohar Industrial Port in North Batinah. 
Port Sultan Qaboos won the prize of “Best Response Port for Requirements of Marine Tourism in 2012”. The 
prize was granted by Cruise Insight Magazine of international tourism during the Marine Ships Conference 
and Exposition at Miami from March 11 to 14, 2013. 


The Port of Salalah is accorded great importance due to its vicinity to international maritime routes. This 
forms a basis for the utilization of opportunities offered by the strategic location of the port in promoting the 
Sultanate’s commercial status. It is considered one of the main ports for exchange of containers in the region. 
Based on this concept, the development of the port progressed at a rapid pace, raising the handling capacity 
of the port to about 5 million standard containers in a year through the operations of six container berths. The 
Sultanate is planning to expand the port by setting up new commercial, service and tourism berths and a 
breakwater to help raise its handling capacity to 7 million standard containers in a year. 


In April 2012,the Ministry of Transport and Communications began to implement a project for the construction 
of a liquid berth and a general goods berth at this port. The aim was to serve industries at the free zone at 
Salalah and the local business community and to provide more employment opportunities. As for Sohar Port, 
which overlooks the Sea of Oman, its importance is expected to pick up after the start of implementation of 
the government's decision to transfer all commercial activities of Port Sultan Qaboos. Sohar Industrial Port 
will become Oman’s main commercial hub. The port has 21 berths ranging from 16 to 25 metres in depth and 
totaling 6,270 metres in length. The port has a capacity to handle 3 million containers in a year. It is possible 
to expand this capacity to about 6 million containers in a year. 


Al Duqm Port will revolutionize the Sultanate’s maritime experience. Situated in the Governorate of Al Wusta, 
the Port of Duqm is considered one of the Sultanate’s most modern ports. The first phase of goods handling 
operations at the Port of Duqm began in March 2013. Commercial operations were launched in Berth 1 at the 
commercial station. The Port of Duqm is a mega project aimed to strengthen the national economy and open 
up wide scope for attracting huge investments, thus expanding the diversification of national income.Al Duqm 
port is also distinguished for its strategic location in the vicinity of international maritime trade routes, which 
offers great chances for attraction of regional and international business, besides activating transport and 
tourism activity within other Omani ports because this port is located halfway between Qaboos Port in Muscat 
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and the Port of Salalah in Dhofar. 


A key facility in Duqm is a project to set up a comprehensive city to serve as acentre for attraction of maritime 
transport activity, besides serving the planned industrial city which will include a refinery, petrochemical Indus 
-tries and workshops for the repair of ships and tug boats.The facilities include fisheries based Industries, logi 
-stic complexes and big stores. The area is expected to be the Sultanate’s main industrial centre attracting 
both domestic and foreign investments and, thereby, expanding the country’s economic production platform. 
The volume of investments at the Port of Duqm is expected to touch RO 1.7 billion after the comple-tion of 
the rest of infrastructure stages. The Sultanate’s main ports network also includes the Port of Khasab located 
in the Governorate of Musandam.This port is witnessing the setting up of many development facilities. It has 
a 300-metre long commercial berth, a 100-metre long fishing berth, 7 floating berths, a ferries reception 
facility and other utilities. 


Other ports in the Sultanate include Shinas Port in the North Batinah Governorate, which was linked in 2012 
with Khasab Port through a speed ferries route. The port’s development plan focuses on commercial activity 
of wooden ships. New berths have been constructed to receive 140 wooden ships at one time. There are 
berths at the port for dhows, boats and tourist yachts, in addition to government berths and a fish jetty. This 
port is also serving alongside the Harbour of Shannah in activating tourism activity and the transport of 
passengers via the Island of Masirah to other wilayats of the Sultanate. 


Roads 


The road network in the Sultanate witnesses continuous modernization to keep pace with the commercial and 
tourism activity and growth in population and urbanization. Carriageway dualisation and improvement goes 
hand in hand with traffic safety measures which are accorded great importance during road designing and 
construction. The Sultanate works to connect rural areas with urban areas through the construction of paved 
internal roads and expansion of dust roads. 


The total length of paved roads under the supervision of the Ministry of Transport and Communications by 
December 2012 reached about 12,700 kilometres, of which 302 kilometres of roads were constructed in 
2012. The total length of dust roads in the Sultanate is 16,866 kilometres. By the end of 2013, the coastal 
road from Muscat Governorate is expected to be connected with Dhofar Governorate’s coastal road after the 
completion of Hasik-Al Shuwaimiyah road. Muscat Governorate will also be connected with the governorates 
of North and South Shargiyah through the Governorate of Al Dakhiliyah via the dual carriageway of Bid Bid- 
Sur, with 3 tracks running in each direction. One of the Sultanate’s major highways is Al Batinah Expressway, 
a 265-km long road beginning in Muscat Governorate and extending to Khatmat Malaha on the Sultanate’s 
borders with the United Arab Emirates. The road includes 242 kilometres of links and conduits connecting it 
to the existing Al Batinah highway 


The Railway 


The railway project is considered a complementing part of the land transport network in the Sultanate and a 
new facility which will enhance the national economy and support the sustainable development process. The 
railway will also reinforce transport networks between the Sultanate and the United Arab Emirates. It will 
enable the ports of Sohar, Duqm and Salalah to become the main gateways of import and export for GCC 
states, thereby keeping the Sultanate on the helm of the maritime transport industry. In January 2013, a 
national company for trains was founded. Being fully-owned by the government, the company will serve as a 
main developer of the railway network in the country. Its responsibilities cover all tasks of planning, designing, 
tendering, construction for the train projects, besides owning, leasing, purchasing activities and appointment 
of train operators and facilities. It will also oversee investment in the field of passenger transport and cargo 
and all other operations related to the railway project. 


The railway project from Al Buraimi to Salalah is 1687 kilometres. In 2012, a tender was floated for initial 
designs of the railway course in full from Al Buraimi to Dhofar governorate, including links. The project of 
detailed designs and construction is expected to be floated for specialized international companies by the first 
half of 2014. 


Air Transport 
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The air transport sector in the Sultanate is also receiving continuous attention to help it keep pace with the 
growth of population, urbanization, commercial and tourism activities. In 2005, the Sultanate embarked on the 
construction of the new Muscat International Airport, which is expected to open partly by the end of 2013, 
with the first phase including the runway, the watch tower, the air traffic management complex and the 
building of the Public Authority for Civil Aviation. The capacity of Muscat International Airport in its first phase 
stands at 12 million passengers a year, with plans to increase the overall capacity to 48 million passengers 
by the completion of the fourth stage. 


A project to expand Salalah Airport, the second largest airport of the Sultanate, envisages increasing the 
airport’s annual capacity in its final stage to 6 million passengers a year. The airport is expected to be opened 
in the first half of 2014. The works of Muscat and Salalah airports projects reached their maximum workforce 
capacity of more than 32,000 workers. The construction of domestic and regional airports is part of a strategy 
to develop the civil aviation sector in a comprehensive manner, with the network covering the airports of 
Sohar, Ras al Hadd, Adam and Al Duqm. The airports have been designed in such a way that they could 
operate international flights. 


Maritime Transport (Shipping) 


Oman Shipping Company increased its fleet to 43 carriers in 2013 after receiving the latest giant carrier, Vale 
Shinas, from the Chinese manufacturers. The carrier will be the fourth to be used to transport crude steel 
from Brazil through a long-term contract with Vale Oman to the Brazilian company’s factory at Sohar 
Industrial Port. Oman Shipping Company accords equal attention to the construction of tankers for the 
transport of oil, gas, steel and petrochemicals. 


The National Ferries Company, founded in 2006, seeks to build a major sea transport fleet. It began its first 
voyages between Muscat and Khasab in July 2008 through the ferry called Shinas, the fastest ferry of its kind 
in the world. Then, another ferry, Hormuz, was added to the company’s fleet, and another one, Soqrah, was 
added in 2011. Besides the Muscat-Khasab route, the company also operates ferries on the Khasab-Lima 
route to alleviate the suffering of citizens residing in coastal mountain villages. More than 34,000 passengers 
were transported by the National Ferries Company in 2012, an increase of 15,000 passengers over 2011 
figures. This is in addition to an increase in the number of vehicles transport from 2,610 in 2011 to 5,568 in 
2012. 


Senior Iranian officials have attended an event to commemorate the 43rd anniversary of the 
National Day of the Sultanate of Oman in Iran’s capital, Tehran. 


A number of high-ranking Iranian officials, including Minister of Culture and Islamic Guidance Ali Jannati and several 
lawmakers as well as ambassadors of different countries, participated in the event. The celebration was hosted by 
Salim bin Mussallam al Masan, the deputy head of Oman’s diplomatic mission Iran. Oman’s National Day is celeb- 
rated every year on November 18, which marks the country’s independence from the Portuguese in 1650. The day 
coincides with the birthday of Oman's Sultan Qaboos bin Said Al Said. On November 18, Iran’s President Hassan 
Rouhani congratulated the Omani king on the occasion of the Sultanate’s 43rd National Day.In his message, Rouhani 
expressed hope that relations between the two countries would expand in all areas. He also wished success and 
prosperity for the Omani nation. Meanwhile, an Iranian press delegation recently visited Oman and held talks with 
senior officials of the country, namely Omani King's Cultural Advisor Abdulaziz Al-Rowas and Minister of Information 
Abdulmun'em bin Mansoor al-Hassani. 

MYA/NN/HRB 


TAIPEI, Taiwan -- The Commercial Office of the Sultanate of Oman in Taiwan celebrated the 43rd National Day of 
the country at the Westin Taipei yesterday. Representatives from both countries joined hands to welcome guests and 
representatives from various countries in celebration of Sultan Qaboos bin Said Al-Said's 43rd year on throne. 


With drums in hand and her band by her side, Christine Du and the Taibo Flower drummers opened the banquet with 
graceful, percussive rhythms. In honor of the Islamic country,the night lacked not for halal delicacies complimented by 
local dishes,together symbolizing the harmony and friendship between Taiwan and Oman. Unlike his usual speeches, 
Director Sulaiman Al-Mughairy of the Oman Commercial Office in Taiwan indulged his audiences with a presentation 
of his country's background, from history to economics. “Instead of making my usual speeches like | have previously,” 
said Al-Mughairy, “I would like to introduce my country, the Sultanate of Oman, to you.” Al-Mughairy continued on to 
promote Oman's tourism.As a unitary Islamic absolute monarchy,Oman has been ruled by Sultan Qaboos bin Said Al 
-Said for the last 43 years.The country is populated by over 3million people,with petroleum its main source of income. 
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A tourism video filmed by Taiwan was also screened during the evening. Introducing the “Adventures of Sinbad,” as 
the title of a tourism package, the video showed the audience a brief taste of what the country has to offer: the adven- 
ture of a lifetime. “We are nowadays building railways to connect us with our neighbor-ing countries,” continued Al- 
Mughairy, who explained the growth of tourism in Oman, which has been a member of the Arab League since 1971. 
With its prospering economy, Oman has also opened three free-trade-zones to foreign investor and will issue a “30 
years free tax holiday” to potential foreign investors. 


Betty Lin (#'H),a student from National Taiwan University who won a chance to go to Oman for a month,recounted 
her experiences in the Sultanate with a passion sparked from the warmth of her hosts during her stay.“! love Oman 
for its heartwarming people,” said Lin. “My most memorable experience there was visiting the coal refineries and the 
city of Salalah, the north of which bordered mountains, and at banana fields in the South | was even invited to a 
wedding!” Kevin Tsai (7K), an artist from National Taiwan University of Science and Technology, also experien- 
ced firsthand the welcoming nature of the Omani people after visiting a local art gallery. “I was admiring the 
abstraction of Omani art, intrigued by their use of acrylics in paintings when the owner talked to me,” said Tsai, who 
after talking to the owner, was asked to display his works in the Sultanate. 


Deputy Chief Secretary Frank R.H. Liu (#440) of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs conveyed his thanks to Al-Mughairy 
during the evening. “On behalf of the people and government of the Republic of China, | would like to express my 
gratitude and friendship to the Sultanate of Oman,” said Liu. The evening's banquet concluded with performances 
from various local talents, celebrating both the sultanate's 43rd national day and the continued partnership between 
Oman and Taiwan. 


A view of Muscat's 
Muttrah Corniche at dusk. Major public thoroughfares of Muscat and other cities of Oman have been decorated to mark the 43rd 


National Day of Oman. Photo - Times of Oman. 
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Oman: Advancing Modern Diplomacy, Celebrating Historic Shipbuilding Traditions 


by Sigurd Neubauer 
March 16, 2013 


For over six thousand years, since the early days of the Magan civilization in the fourth millennium BC, Omani seafarers and 
merchants have traversed great distances, reaching both East Africa and Canton, China. Drawing upon Oman’s unique 
geographical location, at the mouth of the Indian Ocean and the Arabian Gulf, where the continents of Asia and Africa meet; the 
ancient Omanis developed historic trading centers in Muscat and Sohar as merchants sought to link East African sea routes with 
Arabia, Persia, India, and China. With them, the ancient Omani merchants brought precious metals, perfumes, and wood while 
returning to their land with silk and porcelain. 


Portuguese fort, Kassab, Oman. (Photo courtesy of the author.) 


By the tenth century, the port city of Sohar, tucked away outside the Gulf and shielded from seasonal winds, rapidly developed 
into a trading hub where ships stopped for supplies while waiting for suitable winds to continue their journey. Consequently, 
Sohar grew into a prosperous trading center where flourishing glass and textile industries were developed, and from there glass 
bottles and clothing were exported to Yemen and Africa. 


In an apparent bid to link Oman’s maritime history to forging strong present day diplomatic ties with India, China, and 
Singapore, Muscat has since the 1980s supported three major sea bound ship construction projects. Most notably, in 2008 the 
Omani and the Singapore governments began a joint venture towards constructing a ninth century Omani merchant ship inspired 
by the design of the Belitung shipwreck, an Omani Dhow found off the coast of Belitung Island, Indonesia in 1998. 


The Jewel of Muscat 


Drawing inspiration from the salvaged Belitung shipwreck, the newly constructed ninth century vessel was named The Jewel of 
Muscat. Adhering to strict historic Omani shipbuilding techniques, two short years after the project was launched, the 
Jewel embarked on a sea voyage to Singapore where it was gifted to the people of Singapore. 


(Photo courtesy of the author.) 
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Aside from using a modern day GPS system,the Jewel strictly adhered to ninth century navigation practices while sailing from 
the Sultan Qaboos Port in Muscat into the Sea of Oman. From there, following ancient trade routes that opened up for today’s 
global economy, the Jewel sailed through the Arabian Sea, along the western coast of India, around Sri Lanka, across the Bay of 
Bengal, and through the Straits of Malacca, arriving in Singapore in July 2010. 


Aside from the Jewel’s successful voyage, the ship also played an important diplomatic role towards forging friendly ties 
between Oman and Singapore as the two countries have since deepened bilateral cooperation primarily focusing on business and 
tourism. Additionally, political and diplomatic consultations are held on a regular basis, revealed Oman’s United Nations 
Ambassador, Lyutha Al-Mughairy. 


Prior to taking up her post at the United Nations, Al-Mughairy chaired Oman’s joint working group with the Singapore 
government where she was responsible for the Jewel’s ultimate success. 


Traditional Omani Dhows, Paragraph Island, northern Oman, right inside of the Strait of Hormouz. (Photo courtesy of the author.) 


As a testimony to how shared values with a particular emphasis on education and economic development have culminated in 
robust diplomatic ties, Singapore officials frequently refer to Oman “as the Singapore of the Middle East,” Al-Mughairy reveals. 


Singapore’s Muscat Street 


During historical times, Omani seafarers, en-route to and from China, would stop in what is known as Singapore’s “Arab 
quarter,” where they would rest and wait for suitable winds before resuming their journey. Inevitably, commercial goods were 
also exchanged there. Building on the Jewel’s diplomatic accomplishments, Singapore and Omani officials inaugurated “Muscat 
Street” in the heart of the city’s historic Arab quarter last month with glamor and fanfare. At the inaugural ceremony of Muscat 
Street, Sayyid Badr Al Busaidi, the Secretary General of Oman’s Ministry of Foreign Affairs, emphasized that through 
international cooperation, “Oman can have an impact much larger than its size.” On a similar note, Singapore’s Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, K. Shanmugam, underscored how historic ties between the two peoples can serve as an important catalyst for 
forging stronger ties. 


Preserving Traditional Shipbuilding Techniques 


In addition to the Jewel, the Museum of Culture and Heritage sponsored the construction of two additional seabound historic 
vessels, the Sohar (1980-1981) and a boat from the Magan civilization (2005-2006). While the Soharsailed to China, where it 
was gifted in honor of the two countries deep maritime history, the Magan boat sank off the coast of Oman en-route for India. 


Following the Jewel’s successful but demanding Indian Ocean voyage, the Omani government allocated additional funding for 
reconstructing a series of historic model ships as part of an overall effort to preserve its maritime history while passing on 
traditional shipbuilding techniques to the next generation of Omanis. 


Under the auspices of The Qantab Institute, an impressive number of skilled master carpenters, hailing from India, Oman, and the 
West, are currently intensively working towards constructing a series of traditional Omani model ships. 


Qantab Director Dr. Erik Staples, a University of California educated specialist in Islamic shipbuilding traditions, reveals that his 
institute employs a staff of 30 skilled shipbuilders and master carpenters working out of dockyard facilities outside of Muscat and 
Salalah. 


Inside his office, overlooking the Arabian Sea, Staples describes how his team is currently constructing a traditional Omani 
vessel known as the Baden Seyed, a historic ship primarily used for fishing and cargo. 
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In accordance to a historic Omani shipbuilding tradition, carefully following a drawing by the nineteenth century French Admiral 
Francois Edmond Paris, Staples reveals how his crew are meticulously reconstructing the ship made out wood while stitching it 
together with date palm and coconut fiber. 


Once the full size vessel is completed, the ship will prominently be featured at the Museum for Maritime History, a part of the 
country’s Museum of Culture and Heritage. The new institution is scheduled to be inaugurated by the end of 2013, Staples says. 


In addition to the Baden Sayed, Staples and his men are also constructing two smaller vessels, a boat dating back to the Magan 
civilization and a secondShasha raft made out of reed. Once the 4.5 meter long Magan boat is completed, the vessel will also be 
stitched together with coconut and date palm fiber by Qantab’s skilled shipbuilders. The construction of the Shasha has 
meanwhile been subcontracted to an older Omani man as part of an effort to revive the little known building techniques of the 
traditional raft. Staples and his men are also assembling three partial models; one of them being a twentieth century ship known 
as the Fatah al Khair, which, once completed, will be stitched together by coconut and date palm fiber. Additionally, two models 
of an 8-12 meter Batille ship are also being constructed; one of which will be stitched together in line with coconut and palm 
fiber tradition, and the other with nails. Staples subsequently revealed that his institute also intends to construct a scale model of 
the following traditional Omani vessels: The Beden Saffar, The Gharookuh, and The Baggalah. 


Meanwhile, celebrating the three diplomatic ship initiatives prompted by the Sohar, the Magan boat, and finally the grand 
success of The Jewel of Muscat, the Qantab Institute is currently constructing a scale model of each of the ships. Once 
constructed, all of them will be stitched together by coconut and palm date fiber. 


Adhering to Oman’s quest to link its rich maritime heritage to its diplomatic history, Staples’ center is currently also planning on 
constructing a scaled vessel of The Sultanah, a merchant ship dispatched by Sultan Sayyid Said bin Sultan Abu Said to New York 
in 1840. 


Additionally, The Qantab Institute is also planning on constructing a scaled model a of a traditionally sewn Dhofari boat known 
as the Khambari and of a regional vessel known as the Sambuq. 


Deviating from the coconut and palm date fiber shipbuilding tradition, all the three scaled models will use nails. 


Ahead of the much anticipated 2013 inauguration of the Museum for Maritime History, a part of the Museum of Culture and 
Heritage, Staples and his men are also constructing a series of traditional Omani navigation tools. 


Summarizing Qantab’s mission, Staples explains, ”Oman has such a rich and diverse maritime heritage, but much of it is in 
danger of being lost due to the recent rapid pace of modernization. One of our main goals therefore is to preserve this wealth of 
tradition that still remains, and pass it on to a new generation of young Omanis before it disappears completely.” 
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